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BRITISH-INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 

No. I.— Clive and Cornwallis. 

Of the livc.s contained in this volume, two only, those of Clive and 
Jornwallis, arc, strictly speakin^^, within our critical jurisdiction. The 
nost remarkaiilc of these individuals, — both, however, eminently connected 
vith the history of British India, — is Lord Clive— to this hour uncommemo- 
ated by any biographical notice worthy of his name. The life inserted in 
he Biograi)hia Briiannica of Dr. Kippis was an injudicious attempt to 
nix indiscriminate eulogy with fact, or rather to distort fact to serve the 
lurpose of indiscriminate eulogy. AniPit has always happened, and will 
iirobably happen for ever, that those public characters, which suffer most 
from the political Pnd party vehemence of their own generation, will be in 
their turn the subjects of panegyric equally unjust and undistinguishing. 
It is by this reciprocal action of false censure and extravagant praise that 
contemporary history of all kinds is corrupted ; — and it becomes necessary to 
wait for the more sober award of a later age, whose judgments are neither 
perverted by partialities on the one side, nor by libels on the other. 

The memory of the first Lord Clive has now passed this period of histo- 
rical probation. cNo man in his generation had more violent enemies ;* few 
seem to have had warmer friends. We arc at length out of the reach of 
either of those influences, and never, therefore, was there a season more 
favourable for a revision of the acts which marked his eventful career, and 
for a correct estimate of his character as a statesman and a commander. 
We were led to* expect, indeed, that so interesting a task would by this 
time have been executed ; and public report assigned it to the pen of Sir 
John Malcolm, that gentleman having been furnished, it was said, by Lord 
Powis, with ampl^i^|iii^nts to illustrate the conduct and motives of his 
ancestor. But thefl^HwMf sideratum has not yet come to light, and a 
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lamentable cluism still remains in the early history of our establishment in 
Indio. 

That it has not been supplied by Mr. Glei^, in the biographical sketch 
nowupon our table, is no reproach to that gentleman, lie had only within 
his reach the common and most accessible materials ; and his plan being 
confined to the military portion only of the lives which he commemorates, it 
would be unjust to demand from him that which did not fall within the 
scope and limits of his undertaking. But it follows, that a mere military 
narrative of Lord Clinic’s life must be the jejunest thing imaginable. It must 
be something like Mallett's Life ofliord Bacon, in which that extraordinary 
person is minutely examined as a statesman and a lawyer, but quite unno- 
ticed as a philosopher. 

In fact. Lord Clive is hardly to be classed among military men, and 
nothing would be more unfair than to try his merits by the partial test of 
mere military criticism. To the petty details of that profession he had never 
been disciplined, and it is probable that the high and daring exploits, to 
which he owes his greatness, would never have been achieved, if he had 
discerned the di/TicuIties witli which he had to struggle with a soldier’s eye, 
or viewed the objects he had to accomplish through the medium of military 
optics. Military men, it is true, cannot execute their purposes without 
courage, but it is courage acting by rule, and frequently by precedent. 
Many of the most heroic acts which have been recorded in the history of 
mankind have been condemned by military critics, and many more prodi- 
gies of valour would, in all rational probability, have been recorded, if 
those, to whom arduous duties had been entrusted, had not acted with the 
fear of that criticism before their eyes. Military science, perhaps the most 
mechanical of sciences, is at best the skilful adaptation of means to ends ; 
but calculations framed with too nice an adjustment of t^eir several propor- 
tions, too frequently exclude the irregular efforts of great and daring minds, 
in whicli those proportions are overlooked or despised. Success, indeed, 
has always sanctioned the widest departure from professional rules ; but in 
how many instances has not the fear of departing from them counteracted 
the success ? If the enterprize succeeds, it is tried, as every enterprize 
should be tried, by its ow'ii rules. If it fails, ivith whatever moral or 
physical courage it may have been conducted, it undergoes the strictest and 
most pedantic interpretation from minds which, themselveS the creatures of 
rules, cannot recognize or tolerate any other principle of action. The 
boundaries between rashness and wisdom are seldom to be discerned : the 
most splendid achievements have been those in which they were altogether 
overlooked. The spirit and essence of military criticism is to render com- 
manders to(f vigilant in observing them. * 

Clive arrived at Madras, in 1744, as a* writer. The hostilities between 
France and England broke out in India two years after his arrival. During 
the bombardment of Madras, and afterwards of Fort St. David, he acted 
merely as a volunteer, with many other civilians of the same rank. It was 
not till 1747, that he formally accepted the appointi|ent of ensign, retain- 
ing, howevir, his situation in the civil service. Noting could have been 
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more disgraceful to our military character than the operations in the €!ar- 
natic during that and the following year. A series of blanders ensued, 
which school-boys would not have committed. Pondicherry was invested, 
but to no purpose ; the military u ise-acres who conducted the siege having 
erected, though according to strict professional rule, their nearest batteries 
at a distance of 800 yards from the point to be attacked. Admiral Bosca- 
wen’s ships wxre placed so as to produce no effect, the rains set in, slfck- 
ness began to spread, and, at the end of thirty-one days, the army, without 
having done any thing, retreated to Fort St. David. Clive distinguished 
himself during these operations by his characteristic fearlessness of danger. 
On one occasion, he incurred the animadversion of an^fficer who, though 
he had been trained in the pedantry of his profession, was not remarkable 
for its courage. It happened, when his piquet was warmly engaged, that 
their ammunition ran short. To avert the consequences of failure, Clive, 
instead of employing a non-commissioned officer, according to the strict 
rule, hastened himself to a depot, and brought up a supply before his 
absence was observed. Clive called the military critic to account, and the 
latter resigned his commission in preference to fighting. It is obvipus, there- 
fore, that it was in the very worst of military schools that Clive imbibed his 
first elemcnls. Fortunately, he had a genius which rose superior to his 
school, though perpetually thwarted and rebuked by its rules. 

In 174i), he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, and joined an expedi- 
tion of doul)tful policy to restore a deposed rajah of Tanjore. The promise 
of the fort of Davicottah and the territory attached thereto was probably the 
chief inducement to it. But the result was not fortunate. A hurricane 
destroyed many of the ships, and spread confusion through the camp, which 
Captain Cope, the commander, had plaged on the river Valaru ; destroying 
the stores, tentS|^and bullocks, and compelling the column to fall back on 
Porto Novo. Ncf was the result more favourable when they took post 
under the walls of Davicottah. It was to no purpose that Clive urged him 
to attempt an assault, after blowing up the gate with his field-pieces. That 
was unauthorized by rule : — for this reason, after a waste of forty-eight 
hours, the captain struck his tents and retired. The result of a subsequent 
expedition, under Lawrence, was more fortunate. When the whole force 
was under the walls of Davicottah, he made instant preparations to storm ; 
and to Clive, at his own solicitation, the duty of leading on the forlorn hope 
was entrusted. 

The French first entertained the project of establishing an empire in 
India. We were driven to it by the defensive measures forced upon us by 
our rivals, but we played the same game with equal ardour and better suc- 
cess. To Dupl jix, however, belongs the merit of the original conception. 
The other European powers, oujselves among the rest, were intent on main- 
taining the character of mere traders. It was Duplcix who introduced the 
system of intriguing with the native powers by throwing the weight of his 
influence into one or other of the sovereignties to which the Carnatic was 
subject. In this contest, which, with a few intermissions, was carried on 
for eight years, ClivI displayed a vigour and promptitude, wljch defeated 
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the ?leep-Iaid designs of Dupleix, and di^joncerted the efforts of Law, con- 
ducted on a farge scale, and supported by the most powerful alliances of 
the peninsula. In one respect, indeed, the English were unworthy their 
good fortune. Though fully apprised of the designs of their rivals, after 
the total defeat and death of Anwar-ad-Dcen, to whom they had never 
tendered their services, they suffered Boscawen's fleet to sail for Europe ; 
ancf Clive, disgusted with their pacific policy, which played into the hands 
of their enemies, withdrew from the army, and returned to his civil occupa- 
tions. In addition to# the emoluments which he derived from them, liis 
friend Lawrence made him commissary to the British troops. At this time, 
he was seized with that nervous disorder, which recurred to him at the con- 
cluding part of his life — a depression of spirits, which did not permit a per- 
sonal attendant to be withdrawn from him even for a moment. 

Having claimed and resumed his lieutenant’s rank, in 17/50, he joined 
the force destined to the assistance of Mahomed Ali. It was an inauspicious 
campaign. Chunda Saib gave them battle before the walls of Volcondah, 
and the troops, being panic-struck in consequence of too much hesitation 
among the officers, the European battalion fled shamefully,' in spite of Clive's 
efforts to rally them. He urged on the authorities of Fort St. David the 
necessity of more vigorous measures. The exploits of Clive will be found 
in the luminous pages of Orme, the best narrator of military affairs with 
whom we are acquainted. Yet, though he had now succeeded to the rank 
of captain, and was uniformly employed in the most hazardous of enter- 
prizes, which were brought to a happy issue by his forethought and courage, 
there was a strong indisposition on the part of his superiors to entrust him 
with a separate command. Lawrence was anxious to procure it for him ; 
and at length a fair opportunity of conferring it presented itself. The allies, 
more especially Mararee Row, the Mahratta chief, refused to detach a 
man, unless the conduct of the expedition was committed to Clive. An 
admirable instance of his almost miraculous presence of mind soon after- 
wards occurred, which justified the confidence thus reposed in him. We 
shall describe it in the words of the reverend biographer 

Never were the effects of forethought and decision more fully illustrated 
than on the present occasion. There were spies in Clive’s camp, not less than 
in that of the enemy, by whom the movement of the English to intercept 
M. d’Autcuil and his corps had been communicated to M. Law ; and the latter, 
eager to avail himself of every advantage which fortune might throw in his 
way, made his dispositions accordingly. A body of 780 men, of whom 80 
were Europeans, chiefly deserters from the English army, and, therefore, the 
better fitted for their present purpose, were ordered to march from the island 
immediately after dark, and to attack the guards which had been left for the 
protection of the camp, whom there was every reason to believe they would 
find unprepared. The column reached the outer trench without interruption, 
soon after midnight, when its leader was informed by one of the spies that 
Clive haJ returned about an hour before. No credit was, however, given to 
the statement, which, on the contrary, was attributed to the cowardice of the 
speaker; and the assailants, headed by the deserters^ who replied, when 
challenged, tbat they came as a reinforcement from W®or Lawrence, pene- 
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trated unopposed within the lines. iThey passed in perfect order through fhe 
bivouac of the Mahrattas, who lay encamped round the pagodal and redoubt, 
and had gained the entrances to the latter, in one of which Clive lay asleep^ 
ere' a shot was fired. But being again challenged here, and both officers and 
men becoming ne/’vous, the leading files discharged their pieces, and attempted 
• to carry the gateway at a rush. Clive, awakened by the report, sprang to bis 
feet. He ran to the upper pagoda, where his Europeans lay; and, getting 
about 200 of them together, proceeded in all haste to the spot whence the 
firing proceeded, utterly at a loss to conceive in what so strange a tumult 
should have originated, and willing to attribute it to almost any other than the 
true cause. 

Arrived in the vicinity of the redoubt, he beheld, to histmazement, a batta- 
lion of sepoys firing, as he believed at random, in the direction of the enemy’s 
position. Convinced that they were his own troops, and that some strange 
infatuation had come upon them, he ordered his Europeans to stand fast, 
while he himself proceeded alone to allay the panic under which the sepoys 
manifestly laboured. His astonishment, however, increased fourfold, when 
the first man whom be addressed, instead of recognizing or obeying, rushed ‘ 
furiously upon him with his sword, and wounded him in two places. Clive’s 
anger rose. He returned his adversary’s thrusts, who fled after a brief 
struggle, and was followed towards the lower pagoda, where, however, the 
whole matter was rendered clear by a challenge fiercely given, not in the Eng- 
lish, but in the French language. Clive, indeed, found himself in the midst 
of six French soldiers, ere he could well make up his mind what to think ; 
and the problem came immediately to be solved, by which party should the 
tone of a conqueror be assumed. 

Perhaps no man ever possessed in a more perfect degree than Clive the 
quality of presence of mind ; without which a soldier, of all men living, is the 
most helpless. In an instant, he felt the full force of his situation ; and, obey- 
ing' the impulse of a ready judgment, he t«fld the men coolly, that he came to 
offer them terms, on the rejection of which they should be put to the sword 
without mercy. Th# better to enforce this address, he requested them to look 
around, that they might convince themselves of the presence of his whole 
army, and the utter hopelessness of resistance. The Frenchmen became 
alarmed. Three of them laid down their arms and submitted on the spot, 
with whom he immediately returned to his Euro))eans ; while the other three 
fled into the pagoda, of which their countrymen and the English deserters 
had made themselves masters. 

Clive’s constitution was now giving way. He embarked for England, 
after vainly lingering some months at Madras. His reception at home was 
such as his splendid services deserved. Among other tokens of esteem from 
the Couit of Directors, he received a diamond-hilted sword, which he con- 
descended only to accept with the assurance that a similar mark of respect 
would be paid to his old commander, Major Lawrence. When his health 
^as restored, they* appointed him ^deputy -governor of Fort St. iTavid, with 
the reversion of the chair at Madras ; at the same time procuring for him 
a lieutenant-colonelcy in the King’s service. On his return to In^ia, he 
found things in a pacific state ; and having extirpated a race of pirates, 
whose strong-hold was Severndroog, and who for eighty years had kept the 
trade of western lndia|in constant alarm, he assumed his government at 
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St. David, where he remained tillUhe following August, when he has- 
tened to Madras, in consequence of intelligence concerning the ruined 
state of the Company's affairs at Calcutta. 

On the death of Aliverdy Khan, the soubahdary of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa devolved on Surajah Dowlah, one of the most depraved and vicious 
monsters that ever disgraced the human form. The English had excited his 
most deadly hatred, and he vowed their destruction. At this moment, intel- 
ligence of a probable rupture with France reached Calcutta. On frivo- 
lous pretexts, he directed an army of 50,000 men against the factory of 
Cossim-bazar, of which he possessed himself, together with the persons of 
Mr. Watts and hie coadjutors. He then marched upon Calcutta with pro- 
digious fury, and carried the fort by storm, in spite of a gallant resistance. 
The episode of the Black-hole, concerning which Mr. Mill has thrown out 
so many facetious sarcasms, has been often told. The settlement was com- 
pletely ruined, and all its European inhabitants murdered or banished. On 
Clive’s arrival, it was resolved to make a grand effort to recover Calcutta, 
and to chastize Surajah Dowlah. The conduct of this perilous undertaking 
devolved by general consent on Clive. Five vessels of war, with 900 
Europeans and 1,500 sepoys, anchored at Fulta. The corps first sent out 
had arrived at the same place. Thither also the miserable remnant of the 
settlement had repaired, so that the number of fighting men might amount 
to 3,000. Clive, at the head of his troops, landed about ten miles below 
a fort recently thrown up to impede the navigation of the river, in order to 
cut off the garrison when driven by the firing of the ships from the fort. 
The infantry w^re conducted to the rear of the redoubts, where they lay 
down without having planted a picket or sentry, and overwearied with their 
march, fell asleep. The governar had tracked the whole of Clive’s move- 
ment, and saw the carelessness with which he had concluded it. He 
marched out with 3,000 troops, horse and foot, and the assailants were 
awakened by a heavy discharge of small arms on all sides. 

The error was soon redeemed by Clive. Not a man was allowed to quit 
his ground ; and the line stood firm under a fire they were not permitted to 
return. Two parties were detached and pushed briskly forward to take 
the assailants in reverse ; whilst a small body of volunteers poured in a 
steady fire on their rear. The enemy did not await the shock which threat- 
ened them, and after some playing of the guns, which caused terrible havock 
amongst the remote bodies, the whole retreated in confusion to Calcutta, 
which was subsequently left to the protection of 500 men. The fleet, after 
silencing two inconsiderable forts, anchored in front of the town, and drove 
the enemy from their guns, when a party of marines and sailors took pos 
session ofjt. ; 

For the intermediate events, or ratlier intrigues, which led to the battle o 
Plassey, we refer our readers to the interesting details of Orme. A true* 
was sdon afterwards concluded, and Surajah Dowlah, — after the affair 8( 
disastrous to the English, on the road to the Mahratta ditch, which drov( 
Clive with his gallant band again within the walls of Calcutta, an affai 
upon whid^ the reverend author expends a little nfilitary criticism, whic 
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after such a lapse of time, it is not easy to refute,— marched Jback, crest- 
fallen and dispirited, to Moorshedabad. 

The battle of Plassey also would cut a sorry figure under the rule and 
compasses of a military critic. While we do justice,’* observes Mr. 
Gleig, to the courage of the English leader, and to the steadiness and 
good conduct of the men whom he committed in a contest so unequal, we 
feel that to speak of the victory as the result of any wisdom in the combi- 
nations of Clive, would justly subject us to the ridicule of every military 
reader.” Whether the affair was conducted with a sufficient attention to 
technical rule, we cannot determine. That an army of 7^,000 men, sup- 
ported by fifty pieces of cannon, should have been routed by 3,000 soldiers, 
implies no ordinary species of merit in the commander. It is probable that 
Clive had formed no definite plan, but adapted his movements to the exi- 
gency as it arose ; and whoever examines the operations of that day, will 
perceive, that it was impossible for him to calculate upon any of the contin- 
gencies which decided the fate of the battle. For instance, it was uncer- 
tain, almost to the last, whether Meer Jaffier’s defection* was to be relied 
on ; his column, being unknown to the English, was actually fired upon with 
great effect ; nor was it till after the hill was stormed and taken, and a des- 
tructive fire opened upon the camp, that Meer Jaflier’s standards were re- 
cognized. llis sincerity became from that moment evident. The word 
was given to push on, and the army of Surajah Dowlah was instantly bro- 
ken. In all probability, Clive deserves the credit of that enlarged and 
more philosophical calculation, which takes the lead in a critical moment of 
all military plans framed in accordance with rule and precedent. His eye 
glanced rapidly over the barbarous hosts he had to encounter, and he was 
not long in arriving at the conclusion, that the fate of the contest did not 
depend upon number^, but on the spirit of daring and discipline, by which 
a comparative handful of men become invincible. 

The results of the battle were not less remarkable than the victory. Tiie 
revolution, which confirmed the feeble establishment of the Company in 
Bengal, by the deposition and death of the most deadly enemy the British 
had yet encountered, followed as its necessary consequence. But for that 
revolution, the English name would have passed away as a shadow from 
India. In estimating, however, the greatness of Clive, who can overlook 
the comprehensive 'and elevated character of his political wisdom ? He 
perceived that the Rubicon was passed, and that the critical period had ar- 
rived, when the British must either become sovereigns, or be trodden in the 
dust. In a letter written to his friend Mr. Rous he observes, ‘‘ we have 


arrived at that period when it is necessary to determine whether we can or 
shall take the whok to ourselves. * * * We must, indeed, become nabobs 
ourselves, in fact if not in name, perhaps totally so without disguise.” 
From this aphorism, as from a seminal principle, arose our empire in Jndia. 
Clive had still a labour to achieve, which was more arduous, and in- 


volved still greater peril, than mere military conquest. He had to carry on 
a war with those multil|iriou8 corruptions that had grown up to a state of 
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adult strength in the civil administration of the Company. He did all that 
human foresight could do, to place their public servants above the reach of 
temptation to wrong. Through good and evil report, he went on with an 
unfaltering step in the task of improvement. It was an irksome and invi- 
dious office, and exposed him to bitter and unrelenting enmities. , The 
charges against liim, after 'his return to England, are matters of history. 
They were pressed against him with all the rancour of personal malice and 
party hatred : 

(I 

Had the proceedings of his enemies bfcen tempered by the slightest regard 
to magnanimity, ^r even justice, it is highly probable that Clive would have 
added one more to the long list of great men, whose services have been repaid 
by the shameless ingratitude of the very generation whom they served. After 
a lengthened debate, it was carried in the affirmative, “ That all acquisitions 
made under the influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign powers, 
do of right belong to the state — while an additional clause, importing, “that, 
in the acquisition of his wealth, Lord Clive had abused the powers with 
which he was intrusted,” failed only by a slender majority. Clive was not an 
orator, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and rarely spoke in the house, 
but on the present occasion he delivered himself with becoming force and 
dignity. — “ If the resolution proposed should receive the assent of this 
house,” said he, “ I shall have nothing left that I can call my own, except my 
paternal fortune of five hundred a yeaV, and which has been in the family for 
ages past. But upon this I am content to live ; and, perhaps, 1 shall find 
more real content of mind and happiness than in the trembling affluence of an 
unsettled fortune. But, to be called, after sixteen years have elapsed, to ac- 
count for my conduct in this manner, and after an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of my property, to be questioned and considered as obtaining it unwarrantably, 
is hard indeed, and a treatmentpof which I should not consider the British 
senate capable. Yet, if this should be the case, I have a conscious innocence 
within me .that tells me my conduct is irreproachablq^ Frajigas^ nonflcctes. 
They may take from me what I have ; they may, as they think, make me 
poor ; but I will be happy. Before I sit down, I have one request to make to 
the house, that when they come to decide on my honour, they will not forget 
their own.” 

A warm debate ensued upon this, when, as we have just said, the insulting 
clause was negatived ; and it was declared by the sufTrages of a small majority, 
that Lord Clive did (though abusing the powers with which he was intrusted) 
render great and meritorious services to his country. 

Clive’s constitution never recovered the shock which liis long services in 
India had given it, and the faculties of his mind became materially injured. 
In the seclusion of the country, the depression’of spirits, to which he had been 
long subject, gained ground every day, and he died, in a state of, pitiable 
imbecilityj on the 24th of November 1776, when ho- was not more than 
fifty years of age. " 

We have little room, and less inclination, to notice Mr. Gleig’s Life of 
Lord Cornwallis. His talents, whether considered as those of the statesman 
or soldier, were not of the loftiest order. His great praise must be traced 
in pure Oritentions, honourably pursued through ifcnourable means. The 
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palpable failure of the revenue and judicial systems, which he introduced into « 
the Bengal provinces, originated in the most benevolent zeal for the oivft 
amelioration of the natives of India. Probably they evinced too*determined 
a tenacioiisness of purpose — that purpose not having been framed with a 
clear and accurate knowledge of the moral and civil habitudes of the coun- 
try. The notion of building up an aristocracy analogous to the feudal 
aristocracy of Eurojie— an aristocracy which may grow up but cannot be 
created— was a wild and undigested fancy, unworthy the sound and reflect- 
ing character of his understanding. 

The most valuable feature of his mind was its decision. When Tippoo, 
in 17i>0, burst into Travancore, Lord Cornwallis determined to proceed 
into the Carnatic and place himself at the head of the anpj’ ; but his resolu- 
tion w’as laid aside by the arrival of General Meadows as Governor of 
Madras. He, therefore, took no part in the campaign of 1790; but that 
campaign produced no visible effect upon the enemy. The next year, Corn- 
wallis himself joined the army. His progress in the Mysore was at first 
unchecked. After the storming of Bangalore, his* operations were retarded 
by a groat loss of bullocks and other beasts of burden. He looked forward 
to a promised junction of the Nizanfs troops, who had agreed to meet him 
as near as possible to the walls of Bangalore ; and in his next movement 
ho seems to have had no other object in view but to clear the ground for 
that force. At last, 14,000 of the Nizam's cavalry came in — but such 
cavalry ! Instead of facilitating they impeded every subsequent operation, 
and were so frightened that they never deemed themselves safe except in 
the midst of the cnem/s camp. We arc not military critics, but it was 
surely the duty of Jiord Cornwallis and his staft* to have been bettor acquainted 
with the morale of the mock troops sent by the Nizam by virtue of his 
treaty. It wa'< not till thedih May that ^ forward movement was practica- 
ble. Even then, he was under the painful necessity of appealing to the 
patriotism and gooj feeling of individuals. The appeal was not made in 
vain. Every ofticer carried, at'his own expense, two or three bullock-loads 
of shot and shells. We have selected this occurrence as an illustration of 
the defective state of the corninissarial (which in India, as militnry men well 
know, is every thing) during the early part of these operations. 

The treaty with Tip])oo was the fruit of the vigour with which Cornwallis 
pursued his operations against Seringapatam. By that treaty, Tippoo was 
deprived of one-half of his dominions, and his sons became hostages for its 
observance in the fiands of the English. This was the most splendid achieve- 
ment in the military life of liord Cornwallis. Subsequent events, indeed, 
proved that it would have been a more salutary stroke of policy to have 
availed himself of so favourable an opportunity of destroying an enemy, who 
had vowed the extinction of the British name, and to whom the peace now 
concluded served only as a breathing time to mature his hostile projects. 

But it was deemed, at the time, a* satisfactory termination of a contest which, 
with little or no intermission, had molested the tranquillity of that part of 
India during the whole life-time of Tippoo, and for a great portion* of that 
of his father. 

Asiat.Jouni. N.S.jT’ ol. 10. No. 37. 
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Cornwallis received, on his arrival in England, the thanks of both 

Houses of Parliament for this conspiAious service, and was elevated to the 
rank and tftle of Marquis. He was not permitted, however, to enjoy the 
repose of private life more than two years, when he was again invited to 
assume the chief administration of India. Strong complaints had gone 
forth against the brilliant but expensive policy of Lord Wellesley. Lord 
Cornwallis was selected as the only individual competent by his talents and 
influence to correct the spirit of territorial conquest, imputed, though upon 
narrow and insufiicient grounds, to his successor. But thus solicited, he 
felt that he could no^ shrink from flie duty. 

On the 28th June 1805, the subject of this memoir landed at Calcutta, and, 
for the second tirfJe, undertook the responsible and arduous task of superin- 
tending the affairs of the Anglo-Indian empire. Neither the condition of his 
body nor the state of his mind, lighted up, as from time to time it was, by 
flashes of original vigour, was, however, at all competent to support a charge 
so laborious ; nor, indeed, did he long survive the incessant and harassing toil, 
to which his new situation rendered him subject. After spending the whole of 
the summer in conducting tedious and unprofitable ncgociations, of which it 
was the object to bring about a peace between the Mahrattas and the Company, 
the Governor General found himself compelled to take the command of the 
army : on his way to join which his illness assumed a character which the skill 
of his medical attendants failed to relieve. After lying nine days in a state of 
insensibility, relieved by short and occasional intervals of consciousness, he 
expired on the 5th October 1805, at Gazeepore, near Benares, where a splen- 
did monument, erected to his memory by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 
still marks the place of his sepulture. 

Thus died, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, one of the most upright 
and patriotic individuals whom England, fertile as she once was, and, perhaps, 
continues to be, in honest public men, as ever been so fortunate as to pro- 
duce. 

From the affluence of materials which the reverend biographer must have 
had at his command, more interesting sketches, both of life and character, 
might surely have been expected. But such is the deadening monotony of 
his manner, there is such a stillness of the lock-step in tlie march of his 
narrative, that it was as much as we could do to resist the narcotic influences 
that came over us whilst we perused it. We think it also desirable to 
avoid as much as possible the technical phrases, which, even in details that 
are purely military, are seldom agreeable. But fleches, echellons, covered 
ways, gorges, redoubts, enfilades, fly through the pages of this worthy 
divine in all the mazes of military confusion, inclining us to suspect that 
theology has found in Mr. Glcig an unwilling proselyte from the camp. Yet 
we have no right to throw out such a suspicion ; or to hazard the faintest 
surmise, that the bishop’s chaplain examined him in Dundas instead of the 
Greek Te!?iamcnt, w hen he pronounced his fitness for orJination. 

This we may be permitted to remark,— that the perpetual recurrence of 
such phrases is fatal to the picturesque efiect even of military description. 
We will farther observe, that the historians who have left on our minds the 
most impressive pictures of military events were sparing of technical terms; 
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and we never turn over the delightful records of Thucydides, Livy, 
Tacitus, without renewed admiration of their vivid delineations,i even of the 
turmoil and confusion of warlike affairs, in the plain language of common life. 
Xenophon, Csesar, and Polybius, moreover, were military men ; but they 
made use of no phrases but those which enable us to be understood in ordi- 
nary intercourses. Nor is Ormc, whose details were chiefly furnished by mili- 
tary men, wanting in a becoming abstinence from that unseemly diction. 
As, by some strange fatality in our world of letters, military and naval men 
have of late become the leaders of our literature, we have contemplated 
with the greater alarm the injurious influence which thJt circumstance may 
have upon our old domestic tongue, by rendering it liable to be overrun by 
the barbarisms of the camp or tiic slang of the quarter-deA. Di in melius 
vortant ! 


ULTIMATE EFFECTS OF NATIVE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Exihact from the evidence of Major-general Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.6., 
before the Select Committee of the Commons on the Affairs of the East-India 
Company, 6th October 1831 : — 

“ If, in the progresvs of time, India were to become sufficiently instructed 
to understand the principles of the Christian religion, and to comprehend the 
nature of government, such as that which belongs to the British constitution, 
is it your opinion that, in that state of civilization, India would permit itself, 
for any length of time, to be governed by the authority of England? — A, No; 
I should say not ; taking the history of nations, they would feel the value of 
governing themselves. 

** Q. Is it not the case that, in that state of civilization which you contem- 
pla'le as of advantage, the British dominion^in India must also be contemplated 
by you as to cease? — A. I have expressly said, that I think the effect of 
imparting education will be to turn us out of the country. 

** Q. If that should take place, are you prepared to say that India may not 
be of more value to us than it now is ? — A, By no means ; America has been of 
more value to us separate than as a colony, 

“ Q. Are the Committee to understand your opinion to be, that, in propor- 
tion as India becomes civilized and instructed, there would be a desire for inde- 
pendence ?-“v<. I should think there naturally would. 

Q. Even if that independence took place, you are not prepared to say that 
India might not be equally valuable to England as it now is ? — A, Certainly 
not ; there would*not be such an outlet for gentlemen’s sons, for appointments, 
and things of that kind; but I should think the profit of the country would be 
as great ; there would be none of the expense, and all the advantages, 

“ Q. You are aware that the Mahomedans occupied the supreme government 
of India for seven hundred years; what leads you to think that India may not 
be connected with us as a colony for the same period?— -4. The very effect of 
educating them, which the Mahojnedans did not, would make the difference ; 
the letting them know their own strength, that they must feel their own power, 
and the consequence must be, the natural desire of turning every white face out 
of the country.” * 
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^ ON MONGOLIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

Mongolia is the vast country which separates Russia from China Proper* 
To the south it is bounded by the Great Wall j on the north, the chains of 
the Altai', the Khinggan and Kintae mountains separate it from Siberia ; it 
has on the east the country inhabited by the Manchoos, and to the westward 
it extends as far as the diderent chains of mountains contiguous to the princi- 
pal ridge of the Alta'i. Mongolia is traversed by the Great Desert of Gobi, 
which divides it into two distinct parts : the southern, inhabited by the Mon- 
gol tribes ; and the ni^rthern, occupied by the Khalkhas, who are of the same 
origin. 

Southern Mongo^a begins, on the eastward, at the tracts watered by the 
river Shara mooren, or Lcaou ho, and extends to the westward as far as 
Khoondulengol. The climate in this part is temperate : snow falls in winter, 
but it soon disappears. The country is intersected with a great number of 
streams, and covered with forests; although in general mountainous, it has 
many beautiful valleys, the soil of which is fertile, and which offer every 
sort of convenience for a permanent residence. There are Chinese, and 
even Mongols, who employ themselves in agriculture and horticulture there, 
from which they derive not only sustenance for their families, but considerable 
profit. All the different species of corn indigenous in northern China, flourish 
here, and a variety of fruits and pulse. This, however, is only in the districts 
adjoining the Great Wall, between the rivers Shang too ho and Lcaou ho, and 
in the country of the Tumets of Khookhoo khoton. The country of the 
Chakhars, situated to the north of the Chinese province of Shan se, has a 
sandy and gravelly soil, covered with a very thin crust of black earth. The 
domestic animals in this part of Mongolia arc the camel, horse, cattle, sheep, 
as well as asses, mules, and goats. The Chinese alone keep pigs and poultry, 
for the Mongols abstain from swinc’s-flesh, neither do they eat fish. Game 
abounds in the forests, where there, arc even found many genuine tigers. In 
winter, Mongolia furnishes Peking with an immense supply of stags, roe- 
bucks, harps, pheasants, partridges, and quails; bustards/ and various species 
of wild ducks and wild geese, come there in less number. Between China and 
Jih ho, during the spring, many very large and beautiful butterflies are met 
with, which are likewise sent to Peking, where they arc employed to deck the 
ladies’ heads. These butterflies are of a deep green colour, and covered with 
a down like gilded velvet. 

The desert of Gobi, which divides southern from northei'n Mongolia, ex- 
tends, east and west, from the lakes Boo’/r nohr and Dala'i nohr, to the fron- 
tiers of the Khookhoo nohr country, Little Bucharia, and Barkool. The 
eastern part of this desert is denominated by the Chinese Shd mu, or the * Sea 
of Sand,’ and excepting some chains of rocks which rise above it, its surface is 
covered with pebbles, gravel, sand (sometimes moving), and saline earth. The 
western portion, called by the Chinese Ta szee, contains some marshy plains, 
but in general it consists of moving sands, principally to the cast and north-east 
of the oasis pf Khamul, or Ham!. Gobi may be described^ generally, as ^ti 
elevated table-land, traverse alternately by .strata of granite and sand. Its 
atmosphere is very cool, which arises from the great height of the country, 
the causp likewise of the want of water, which renders it altogther unproduc- 
tive. There are, in fact, neither streams nor springs. A very few lakes, 
mostly salt, and which are frequently dry, are met with. ’ No other trees are 
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«een besides i^ome wHd apricots, tbe fiflse acacia of Siberia, and a few stunted 
creeping shrubs, wliich appear here and there, and which are not»fit even for 
firewood. Very few species of grass are met with. In spring and summer, 
when no rain falls, the soil appears absolutely parched, and excites melan- 
choly feelings, and even horror, in the traveller. Although this country is not 
adapted to agriculture, there are, nevertheless some valleys and plains, in 
which a considerable number of cattle are reared. In these spots, wells from 
two to fifteen feet deep are sunk, which afford drinkable Water for the cattle. 
Besides the domestic animals reared in Gobi, there are in a wild state, camels, 
horses, mules, and asses, as well as dzerens, or anteloj^es. These animals 
are, however, more frequently found in the western than in the eastern por- 
tion of the desert. The only birds met with in Gobi arj cranes, wigeons, 
merganiers, ravens, rock wag- tails, and field-larks : they are all, however, 
scarce. Neither here nor in any other part of Mongolia arc seen any of the 
birds which commonly resort to the vicinity of human habitations, such as 
sparrows, jackdaws, magpies, &c. 

The northern part of Mongolia, or the country of the Khalkhas, is well- 
wooded with pines and firs ; it is watered by many streams, and does not want 
lakes. The soil varies greatly ; there are some districts, the soil of which 
consists only of loose sandy earth and gravel, covered with a layer of fertile 
mould j others, chiefly the valleys of the Upper Orkhon and its affluents, are 
fine spots, which afford rich pasturage, and would be susceptible of culture if 
the Mongols were willing to abandon their nomade life and devote themselves 
to agriculture. The climate, considering the latitude, ought not to be severe ; 
the snow, in fact, is never very deep ; nevertheless, the winter there is com- 
monly extremely sharp, and the summer is not too warm. Generally speaking, 
the countries of Asia, as we advance towards the east, become colder in pro- 
portion than those in Europe situated in the same latitude. At Kiachta, corn 
is usually sown on hills, because it would not ripen in inferior places. Yet 
the'piilscs flourish, and melons and water-melons sometimes ripen there. At 
Oorga, on the contrary, which is situated much farther to the south, the air is 
so cold, that these fruits cannot be reared. The Chinese, however, have or- 
chards there, close 1o their commemal entrepot; the Mongols likewise sow 
a small quantity of wheat, millet, and barley. The Khalkha country prodiice» 
the same animals as the other parts of Mongolia and southern Siberia. It is 
probable that its mountains contain mines of metal, but they are not worked. 
The Mongols, indeed, smelt a little iron, but the chief occupation of the peo- 
ple is hunting wild animals and rearing cattle and sheep. They, however, take 
no thought about improving the breeds of their domestic animals; their cattle 
arc, therefore, neither large nor strong ; their sheep afford but a coarse wool, 
and although thei!’ horses are hardy, strong, and well-formed, their height 
continues moderate. The watch-dogs of Mongolia are excellent ; very vigi- 
lant and ferocious, they protect the flocks from beasts of prey. The Mongol 
hounds, which are sent to Peking, arc handsome and of a slender figure. 

If the inhabitants of southern Mongolia could resolve to abandon a nomade 
life, fix themsclve^in permanent dwellings, and devote themselves generally to 
agriculture, there can be no doubly that, after clearing and tilling their valHes, 
and exploring the wealth of their raonntains, they would become a rich and 
powerful people. So early as the tenth century, the emperors of the l^eBous, 
or Khitans, had directed their attention to this important subject, and the 
vast number of towns which existed in southern Mongolia at that period, 
demonstrates that thejj attained the object they had in view. But the poli- 
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tJbal revolutions which succeeded destrdyed the fruits produced by the wise 
measures adopted by those princes, and by the labours of the people. At 
the present day, there is no positive law prohibiting agriculture in that coun- 
try, but the habits of a nomade life, and the division of property, have given 
rise to customs and rules incompatible with the free exercise of this branch of 
industry. The proprietor of an estate, who should desire to convert his pas- 
turages into arable land, cannot do so until he shall have obtained the consent 
of all the nomade chiefs in the neighbourhood, and he is obliged, moreover, to 
procure the sanction of the Chinese government. These circumstances oppose 
great impediments t^ the extensio'n of agriculture, and render it, in a great 
measure, impracticable. 

Although nortl^rn Mongolia adjoins the Russian empire, it receives the 
articles of traffic, of which it is in want, only through the Chinese. The 
ordinary food of the Mongols is brick tea mixed with millet browned at the 
hre. For their clothing they require nankeen, silks, and woollen cloths ; lea- 
ther for their boots, and for cooking their provisions, iron kettles and chafing- 
dishes. Their other wants are trifling. The tea, nankeens, and silks are 
brought exclusively by the Chinese, and in considerable quantities. Russia 
furnishes only the woollens and the leather. As there is no current coin in 
Mongolia, traffic, even in the smallest articles, is managed by barter. At Oorga 
and Kiachta alone, tea in bricks serves as money of account. Consequently, 
Mongolia pays for whatever it receives from other nations with its own pro- 
ducts, namely, cattle, butter, sheep-skins, &c. China is in want of these 
articles, wherefore the traders of this country take them willingly in exchange. 
The south-east part of Siberia abounds in cattle and game, so that the pro- 
ducts of Mongolia can be of no utility to it, and, on the other hand, it can 
ofler the Mongols nothing but fox-skins, Russia leather, iron utensils and 
cloths, the latter chiefly from the transit-trade : all these articles sell but in 
small quantities. The constant and very close alliance which unites the Mon- 
gols to China induces them to prefer the use of Chinese commodities, which 
has even extended into Siberia, throughout the country situated beyond Lake 
Baikal, where not merely the Mongol and Tungoos tribes, but even the Rus- 
sians, are accustomed to use brick-tea, China silks, nankeen, and another sort 
of cotton stuff called in Chinese ta poo^ and by themselves data. 

The Mongols were originally a tribe of the Tartar nation; they dwelt to the 
south and east of the Baikal, and between the streams which fall into the 
Upper Araoor. Even in the time of Genghiz Khan, they did not reckon more 
than about 400,000 tents. The name of Mongol signifies, in their language, 

* brave and proud.’ The earliest mention of this name occurs in the works 
of Chinese historians in the tenth century of our era. It is there written Mung 
with, or Mung k&h szee ; the term Mung koo, now used, is 'kiot of earlier date 
in the Chinese annals than A.D. 1 135, or twenty-six years prior to the birth of 
Genghiz Khan. This conqueror, after subjecting the greater part of modern 
Mongolia, gave his people the honorific name of Khookho Mongol^ or * Blue 
Mongols.’ 

The Mongols arc, in general, of a middle stature, lean buf muscular, Their 
hair is black ; their complexion is brown, am} the cheeks are florid ; their head 
is round and broad at the top; the ears are wide apart; the eyes, like those of 
the Chinese, arc only part opened, and appear for this reason extremely nar- 
row. The upper part of the nose is flattened ; the cheek-bones are prominent, 
and the chin is small. The face of the Mongol thus appears round with a 
point at the bottom, llis lips arc thin, his teeth white, bis beard scanty ; his 
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I look is lively and penetrating. These cj^aracteristic traits the Mongols have ii^ 

' common with a variety of other nations of entirely different origin. Naturalists, 
nevertheless, have fixed upon the denomination Mongol taccy which they 
apply to all people whose eye-lids, reaching to the temples, are divided and as it 
were swollen ; whose figure is low ; who have prominent cheek-bones and 
scanty black stiff hair. This is an abuse of terms which the historian can by no 
means tolerate. Nearly all the nations at present inhabiting the eastern part 
of the interior and the north of Asia, as well as a great number of the Ameri- 
can tribes, exhibit the same characteristic signs : there is, therefore, no 
ground whatever for designating one of the largest subdivisions of the human 
race by the denomination of Mongol race. What would*be said if any one 
should choose to call all the nations of Europe and Asia, amongst whom a 
physical identity prevails, by the name of Gotkty merely bccilhse one of them, 
the Goths, once formed a considerable empire ? It is evident that we ought to 
call Mongol nations those only who speak dialects derived from the same stock 
as that of the Mongols of the 'present day, that is, the Mongols properly so 
called, the Khalkhas, the Elcuts orKalmucs, and the Booriats in Siberia. 

The custom of being constantly on horseback, mounted on a high saddle 
with short stirrups, occasions the knees of most Mongols to turn outwards, 
on which account it is that their gait is rather unsteady, and that they hold 
themselves awry. They are not deficient in native wit, and they arc polite, 
gentle^ and obliging. Although their mode of life is rude and simple, they 
evince little coarseness in their manners; on the contrary they display more 
polish and complaisance than might be expected amongst nomades. Their 
chief defect is an immoderate passion for gain, which often tempts them to 
theft and rapine. Murders on the highway are, however, rare, and almost 
unheard-of amongst them. In war they manifest much craft, cunning, trea- 
chery, and frequently cruelty. The women resemble the men, but their com- 
plexion, though brown, presents a more lively hue. Their look is penetrating, 
land leads to a presumption that their chastity is by no means trial-proof. 

[ A nomade life habituates the Mongol, from youth, to all sorts of privation, 
land to bear, without prejudice to his health, wet, cold, and hunger. From 
€arly practice, with b^w in hand, they are excellent horsemen, as well in 
respect to corporeal vigour as to the suppleness of their motions. They esteem 
warlike virtue to consist in plundering their neighbours, and in this they pay 
regard neither to honour nor to justice. They make war to obtain booty, and 
they do not consider the ill-success of an enterprize, or even flight, as at all 
disgraceful. Their campaigns usually take place in autumn, when the horses 
are well-fed and full of fire. Dried flesh and the grass which covers the soil 
serve them for provisions and forage. When they are in want of food, they 
kill some of the camels and the horses of their studs. With such great facili- 
ties for making war, Ihe Mongols were heretofore very formidable to all their 
neighbours ; but at present, being kept in subjection by the prudent policy of 
China, they have become one of the most peaceful nations of Asia. The tra- 
veller may journey throughout Mongolia without apprehension, and will find a 
hospitable reception wherever he goes : he should, however, take care that his 
hospitable host be ntt fascinated by a display of his wealth. 

The Manchoo dynasty now reigning in China has succeeded in subjecting the 
Mongols to their sceptre, under the flattering pretext that their princes belong 
to the same family with themselves. By a pacific and parental system of palicy, 
the Manchoos keep Mongolia divided in a vast number of petty principalities 
independent of each other. They have given laws and institutions to this 
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Qpuntry, and obliged the Mongol princej; to submit to them without restriction. 
In order to^consolidate this system, they have deprived them of the right of 
defending themselves in case of attack, and of taking arbitrary vengeance on 
their enemies ; a right which was formerly the chief cause of all the disorders 
which prevailed amongst the nomades of Central Asia, The Mongols would 
never have succumbed to a yoke which wholly deprived them of their liberty, 
if the emperors of China had not taken advantage of the moment of their ex- 
haustion. The court of Peking, as we shall presently sec, took (if we may so« 
say) the Mongol princes into their pay, and gave them annual salaries, as well 
as considerable gratuities bearinf^ no proportion to the slender tribute 
they carry to the cfiiperor. This system can of course last no longer than 
China enjoys internal tranquillity, and is in a condition to hold the Mongols in 
subjection, as wefi by force of arms as by the regular payment of the salaries 
and the grants to their princes. 

Each Mongol tribe is subdivided into banners, governed by princes j and 
although in this way Mongolia would appear to be very disjointed, the princes 
and other chiefs of the different banners meet, nevertheless, every three years, 
in ten diets, at which are discussed the interests of the country and matters of 
general government. Six of these diets arc held in southern and four in 
northern Mongolia. The chief of each diet is looked upon as the superior of 
the princes present there. To these diets Mongolia is indebted for the tranquil- 
lity which has reigned there down to the present time ; but should any violent 
political shock or revolution in China destroy the power of the Manchoos, 
and restore to the Mongol princes their ancient independence, it would be 
impossible to calculate the effects which such a change might produce in 
eastern Asia. 

At present, the Mongol princes, who rule the banners, arc divided into five 
classes. Those of the two first, called Thin wang and Kcun wang^ have the 
title of kings, whilst the Beiles and Jieiszes are princes of inferior rank, and 
the Kungs have that of counts. The reigning Taedzh^ though of a less elevated 
class, have the same rights and prerogatives as the other Mongol princes. The 
district governed by a Tacdzi is termed bis dzamk. In some of the Mongol 
banners, there are likewise hereditary princes, possessyig the rank of the last 
three principal classes; but they have merely titles without any territory to 
rule. The honours of the Mongol princes descend to their male posterity only, 
and by right of primogeniture. The sanction of the emperor is indispensable, 
however, in each case of transmission. That monarch has also the right of 
rewarding the merits of Mongol princes, by raising them to a higher rank, or 
of punishing them by degradation. Thus the Mongol viceroy who commanded 
at Oorga, in the country of the Khalkhas, und was also entrusted with matters 
relative to the frontier between China and Russia, was degraded one step 
because the Russian embassy of Count Golowkin, \vhich’’he received in 1800, 
had refused to submit to the ceremonial prescribed for imperial audiences. The 
government imputed the failure of the negociations to this prince, because he 
had not sufficiently instructed the ambassador in his duties ; and it is well 
known that, in China, a diplomatist, who docs not succeed in the task im- 
posed upon him, undergoes, like any other government qfficer, a punishment, 
proportionate to his offence. , 

A Mongol banner is nothing more than a territory forming with its inhabi- 
tants! a military division. Each banner is divided into regiments, the number 
of which is not fixed. A regiment consists of six squadrons of 150 men, a 
third of whom wear cuirasses. The prince who rules the banner is bound to 
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I'egulate h'lB decision conformably to the code for the government of Mongolia. 
This code contains a general view of the organization of the nomado nations 
subject to China.lt was compiled by the Chinese government, and h completed, 
according to circumstances, by supplementary laws, which have the same force 
as the primitive ones. The seal, which each Mongol prince receives from the 
board of foreign affairs at Peking, must be affixed to every one of his decisions, 
being in lieu of signature. In ordinary matters, the prince, surrounded by hia 
council, judges according to the code, or according to the customs of nomade 
nations ; but in every important case, he must refer the question to the chiefs 
of the diet, which, through the medium of the board at Peking, submits it to 
the examination and decision of the emperor. Formerly^ the Chinese govern- 
ment kept commissioners extraordinary (or political agents) in Mongolia, to 
watch the conduct of the princes ; but as those officers oftei^vailed themselves 
of their elevated station to enrich themselves and oppress the Mongols, they 
were abolished, and the internal jurisdiction has been placed in the hands of 
the princes, who are retained within the bounds of submission by garrisons 
stationed in the fortresses of the country. These garrisons are composed 
chiefly of Manchoos, and of those Chinese troops which, at the period when 
China was conquered by the Manchoos, voluntarily joined the latter. 

The revenues of the Mongol princes and Taedzis consist solely of the quit- 
rents which they levy from their subjects, conformably to the tenour of the 
code. Several of them receive (as already stated) annual salaries from the 
court of Peking, which equal half of those received by the princes of the 
eight Manchoo banners in garrison in the capital of the Chinese empire. By 
accepting these salaries, they virtually acknowledge themselves vassals of the 
emperor; those belonging to the southern provinces of Mongolia are obliged 
to go to Peking once in four years and to carry thither the stipulated tribute. 
Although the amount of this tribute is insignifleant, it is important as a badge 
of subjection to the party from whom it is exacted, and from the considerable 
retribution he receives when it is presented. The emperor, for example, gives 
for each horse, ten ounces of silver and two pieces of satin ; for a sheep, ten 
ounces of silver and four pieces of nankeen ; for a hawk or gru} hound broken 
to the chase, ten ounces and four pieces of satin. 

The clergy form Ae second of the three classes of the Mongol nation; 
although it consists of persons in a state of celibacy, it is very numerous ; they 
enjoy great privileges, and exercise a prodigious infliience over the people. 
Ranks amongst the clergy are denoted according to a hierarchy, the rules of 
which arc strictly adhered to, and which is placed under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the board of external affairs at Peking. The religion of the Mongols, 
it is well known, is Buddhism, under the form it has assumed in Tibet by the 
Lamaic hierarchy. Buddhism, like Brahmanism, supposes a perpetual series 
of creations and destructions of the world. This purely metaphysical creed 
does not admit the existence of a Supreme Being, instead of whom is luminous 
space, which contains within itself the germs of all future beings. But this 
luminous space is not the highest region of the world ; above it is placed a third 
region, which is eternal and indestructible : there resides the primitive cause 
of the destruction^ of the perishable world. Existence is regarded by the 
Buddhists as real evil ; for whatsoever appears to exist is unreal, and simply 
a product of an illusion, which deceives the senses. Whiljjt all the intellec- 
tual particles, dispersed throughout matter, from the highest luminoiis^region 
to the infernal regions, are purging themselves of whatsoever materiality they 
have contracted, purifying and perfecting themselves, and finally uniting toge- 
No.B7. D 
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ther; the universal, indestructible spirit, who preserves all things for an incaU 
cuiable space of time, remains in a static of repose, until the laws of fate ne- 
cessitate a new creation, from which, however, are exempted the beings 
which, by wholly disengaging themselves from matter, have become Buddhas, 
and remain absorbed in the eternity of extinction or nomexistence : a state 
opposed to that of existence in matter. These beings dwell in the inde- 
structible region, situated beyond the luminous space. In order to preserve 
the knowledge of the true doctrine and to render mankind capable of following 
it, these happy spirits from time to time descend on earth, clothe themselves 
with a body, and reveal themselves to men. The chief amongst them appear but 
once ; these are the Buddhas properly so called ; the others, termed Boddhi- 
satwas, reveal themselves repeatedly, in different incarnations, until they 
attain the rank of Uic first, when they no longer manifest themselves to the 
world. The last Buddha who appeared was Shakya Moonee; he is the 
fourth of this age of the world ; a fifth is yet to appear prior to its destruction ; 
he is the Buddha MulHarc. 

The Buddhists regard the superior members of their clergy as so many divine 
incarnations. In the Tibetan hierarchy, the Dalai Lama and the Bantsin erdeni 
occupy the first rank ; after them come the Khootukhtoos ; the first two are, 
however, no other than the reigning Khootukhtoos. The Kambas constitute 
the last class of the superior clergy amongst the Mongols ; their rank corre- 
sponds nearly to that of bishops in Europe. The kamba, who presides over a 
consistory, is termed dzassak laniUy that is, * directing priest.’ The different 
degrees of the inferior clergy are the gelungs, thegetsuls, the bandees or Sha- 
bees, and the Obooshccs; they have merely taken a vow to lead an ecclesiasti- 
cal life* They are distinguished from each other by external signs, which they 
receive at their consecration. The general name given by the Mongols to the 
clergy is Khoobarak ; the title of lama belongs only to the superior classes. 
There are also nuns, denominated CMbganza, but there are no convents in 
Mongolia. These nuns are also consecrated ; they have the head shaven, and 
wear, contrary to the directions of the code, clerical habits and a red shoulder- 
belt ; they reside in houses, and often with men. 

The lamas are looked upon by the Mongols as the literati of the nation ; they 
are also their physicians and fortune-tellers. They preach up chiefly the in- 
fluence of their tarnis (dharani), which are charms written in the sacred lan- 
guage of India. On this account it is that the common people entertain a 
profound veneration for the lamas, and are eager to obtain their benediction, 
which they bestow by laying their hands upon the head of the applicant. But 
as divine service is performed in the Tibetan tongue, not in Mongol, most of 
the lamas are plunged in the deepest ignorance. The sum of their knowledge con- 
sists in learning to recite the holy texts, and in a minute acquaintance with the 
ritual. Those lamas alone who have studied at H’lassa, in T^bet, possess a pro- 
found knowledge of the dogmas of their creed : they are aquainted also with 
magic, astronomy, and physic. Although, towards the close of the last century, 
all the sacred books, written in Tibetan, were translated into Mongol, it is still 
not allowable to perform religious service in the latter tongue, except in the 
convent of Makhagala soomi, at Peking. This prohibitioi\ will always retain 
Mongolia in a state of dependence on the higher Tibetan clergy, and it is a 
circumstance of vast importance to the Chinese court. 

As the Mongols regard the Dalai lama and the other Khootukhtoos as beings 
purifieefin the highest degree, by a long series of incarnations, they evince an- 
unbounded veneration towards them. A visit paid by a Khootukhtoo to a- 
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personage of exalted rank is looked up^n as a most auspicious event. The 
regeneration of a Khootukhtoo does not depend upon nomination, or the will 
of the deceased, but solely upon the pleasure of the court of Peking, which, 
according to its own views, points out the spot and the family chosen by the 
soul of a defunct Khootukhtoo for another incarnation. Although the rules 
of the larnaic clergy are excessively severe, and subject the members of it to 
all kinds of privation and mortification, it appears singular that they enjoy in 
Mongolia the privilege of eating the flesh of any animal, except horse-flesh, 
pork, and fish. 

In the neighbourhood of Oorga, in the country of the Khalkhas, resides 
one of the living deities, bearing the title of Jebdzun Bamba Khootukhtoo. 
The temples, where he dwells, arc built of wood ; the principal one is sur*- 
mounted by a gilt cupola. The habitations of the priests #hich surround it 
are circular felt tents, covered with coarse cotton. It is said that the number 
of these priests attached to the court of the Khootukhtoo amounts to 10,000.' 
They perform service twice a-day, morning and noon : it is accompanied by 
singing and music. The evening service is performed to the sound of wind- 
instruments. The priests are summoned to the temple by sounding a large 
conch-shell, which is brought from the Indian seas. Upon entering, they scat 
themselves, opposite to each other, on cushions placed on the ground, 
and read in a drawling tone the holy books before them. Commonly, there is 
only an inspector of the temple in attendance, to preserve order. If the 
Khootukhtoo himself is present, he sits in grand state upon a throne placed 
beside the door and in front of the idols. The lamas, clothed with palls, are 
ranged on both sides, holding vessels with perfume; they chaunt the prayers- 
very slowly ; the Khootukhtoo reads with a loud voice the concluding words 
of, each prayer; be begins the chaunt by ringing a little silver bell. Each lama 
has, close to his dwelling, a small chapei or peculiar temple, where he instructs 
his pupils, who are regarded as his spiritual children. They enter the con- 
vent commonly at the age of from four to six, by the desire of their parents 
and with the consent of the superior authority. Such an assemblage of habita- 
tions of the lamas and their disciples is usually surrounded with a wall, and is 
called in Mongol, 

The temples are in general badly lighted ; a feeble ray of light merely enters 
by the door, and within only a single lamp burns. In front is placed, on an 
elevated pedestal, three images, called GoorSan erdeni, or ‘ the Three Pre- 
cious Ones.* The middle represents Shakya Moonec, the other two are the 
Buddha of the past period of the world, and that of the future. The other 
divinities or holy personages are either sculptured in wood or painted on rolls 
of cloth or satin. The offerings presented to these idols are laid out upon a 
long table; they u|ually consist of cakes of various kinds and shapes, and of 
flowers made of mutton-fat coloured. In winter, whole sheep frozen are 
placed before, the deities. A cup filled with butter burns, as a lamp, upon the 
Bame table, for matches, and which ought never to go out. Another vessel is 
filled ’with embers, on which are placed pastilles, in the form of sticks, which 
are brought from Tibet, and which when lighted diffuse an agreeable odour. 

It IS not the custofli amongst the Mongols for the people to join in the temple- 
worship, which is performed by the priests alone. 

The summer-dress of the Mongols is made of nankeen, blue or brown; in 
winter they clothe themselves in shcep-skin pelisses, which have soiikj times 
nankeen over them. In rainy weather, they wrap themselves in cloaks of coarse 
woollen cloth. They wear about the loins a strap, to wliieh are suspended a 
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iuiife, a purse for the pipe and tobacc^, and behind a steel, with the implc* 
ihepts for obtaining fire. The dress of the rich and poor is in general alike ; 
that of the^former is distinguished only by the fineness of the cloth and furs, 
apd by steel and silver ornaments. Government-ofiicers wear the Man- 
choo habit only on particular occasions. The Mongols shave beard and bead, 
suffering only a tuft of hair to grow behind, which they plait in a queue. The 
oostume of the priests difiers from that of the laity ; they wear pelisses and 
cloaks of state of a citron, yellow, or deep-red colour. Their shirts come very 
low down, because they have no under-garments. Their hats are of immense 
size, and of the same colour as the rest of the dress. They usually carry a 
string of beads in thdr hand, or suspend one round the neck. The head and 
beard of the priests are entirely shaven. The women dress sometimes like the 
men, but usually y^eara long tunic, without waist, and above it a kind of wide 
sleeveless vest. Like the Chinese women, they all wear loose trowsers. Their 
caps resemble those of the men. Unmarried women belonging to wealthy 
families have their head-dress decorated with red coral, turquoises, and pearls, 
and large rings in their ears. Their hair is plaited on each side, and adorned 
with rings, coral, and pearls. The rich of both sexes wear likewise robes of 
satin ; but as they cat with their fingers, their dress is almost invariably soiled 
with stains. Generally speaking, cleanliness is not a virtue of the Mongols : 
they rarely take off their, nether garments till they drop in filthy rags from 
the body. 

The uninterrupted relations which the Mongols have kept up with the 
Chinese, for several centuries, have more or less influenced their manners and 
customs. A man is not allowed to marry a woman of his own family : such 
a connection is considered as incestuous. On the other hand, there is no im- 
pediment to a man’s marrying two or more sisters. In concluding a marriage, 
two circumstances are chiefly and especially considered; the coincidence of the 
astronomical signs under which the couple were born, and the amount which 
the bridegroom should pay to the parents of his bride. If the celestial sign, 
which presided at the birth of the bride, be in opposition with that of the bride- 
groom, this circumstance is regarded as hostile to the future welfare of the 
couple, and to the prosperity of their household, and it binders the nuptials. 
The price which the husband pays for his wife is ip proportion to the latter’s 
dowry : it is regulated by law, even in the case of princes. As amongst the 
Chinese, the first wife named is considered as the only legitimate 6ne j but 
the law allows any one to marry wives of a subordinate rank, who, in fact, are 
merely concubines. The sons of the latter are not looked upon as legitimate, 
and have no title to inherit from their fathers. Nevertheless, if a man has no 
male children by his lawful wife, he may, with the sanction of the government 
legidmate those he may have bad by his other wives. 

Jbq burial of the dead is pot in all cases conducted in the same mauaer, 
Reigning princes and princesses, and imperial princes and sons-in-Iaw, are 
ipterred in the Chinese mode, and with the Buddhic rites. The corpse is laid, in 
a st^te-dress, upon a bier, which is placed over the grave till the arrival of an 
envoy from the court of Peking, despatched in order to offer a sacrifice in 
honour of the deceased ; till which the burial does not take^place. The sons 
and grandsons of the deceased are bound to pray every year, and at periods 
prescribed by law, at liis tomb. Upon the death of other Mongols, they put on 
the body the dress the deceased liked best, and wrap it in felt. The lamas are 
the persons to decide where and in what mode the corpse shall be disposed of, 
whether it shall be placed ia the branches of a tree, or on the surface of the . 
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ground with a Bright covering of eartji and stones. The bod^ in ohe case eor«- 
rupts ; in the other it is devoured by dogs and wolves. The latter mode* of 
interment is the most common ; for a Mongol must be rich to be* able to afford 
a coffin, or to keep a family cemetery. The lamas of superior rank are burnt 
on a pile of fragrant wood. The ashes are preserved in a kind of obelisk called 
ioobarga. Poor priests and those of inferior rank receive no other than the 
commonest burial, and become like the laity the prey of dogs and wolves. 
Wealthy people have lamas to recite prayers for the dead prior to proceeding 
to bury them. The grand mass for the repose of souls lasts seven times seven 
days. 


SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIEXt. 

No. I.— Bengal Bridals and Bridal Candidates. 

Few opinions can be more erroneous than those which prevail in Europe 
upon the subject of Indian marriages. According to the popular idea, a 
young lady visiting the Honourable Company’s territories, is destined to be . 
sacrifiGed to some old, dingy, rich, bilious nawaub, or, as he is styled on 
this side of the Atlantic, ‘‘ nabob,” a class of persons unfortunately ex- 
ceedingly rare : ancient subjects devoted to the interests of the conclave in 
Lcadcnhall-street, belonging to both services, arc doubtless to be found in 
India, some dingy, and some bilious, but very few rich; and, generally 
speaking, these elderly gentlemen have either taken to themselves wives 
in their younger days, or have become such confirmed bachelors, that 
neither flashing eyes, smiling lips, lilies, roses, dimples, &c., comprehend- 
ing the whole catalogue of female fascinations, can make the slightest im- 
pression upon their flinty hearts. Happy may the fair expectant account 
herself, who has the opportunity of choosing or refusing a rara avis of this 
nature, — some yellow civilian out of debt, or some battered brigadier, who 
saw service in thefdays of sacks and sieges, and who comes wooing in the 
olden style, preceded by trains of servants bearing presents of shawls and 
diamonds ! Such prizes are scarce. The damsel, educated in the falla- 
cious hope of seeing a rich antiquated suitor at her feet, laden with “ bar- 
baric pearl and gold,” soon discovers to her horror that, if slie should 
decide upon marrying at all, she will be absolutely compelled to make a 
love-nmteh, and select the husband of her choice out of the half-dozen 
subalterns who may offer : fortunate may she esteem herself if there be one 
amongst them who can boast a staff-appointment, the adjutancy or quarter- 
mastership of his corps. Formerly, when the importations of European 
females were much smaller than at present, men grew grey in the service 
before they had an opportunity of meeting with a wife, there consequently 
was a supply gf rich old gentlemen ready at every station to lay their 
wealth at the feet of the new /irrival ; and as we are told that ‘‘ mammon 
wins its way where seraphs might despair,” it may be supposed that young- 
er and poorer suitors had no chance against these wealthy wooers. The 
golden age has passed away in India ; the silver fruitage of the rupee-tree 
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has been plucked, and love, poverty-stricken, has nothing left to offer but 

his roses. ^ 

In the dearth of actual possessions, expectancies become of consequence ; 
and where old civilians are less attainable, young writers rank amongst the 
eligibles. A supply of these desirables, by no means adequate to the de- 
mand, is brought out to Calcutta every year, and upon the arrival of a 
young man, who has been lucky enough to secure a civil appointment, he 
is immediately accommodated with a handsome suite of apartments in Tank- 
square, styled par distinction, the Buildings,’* and entered at the col- 
lege, where he is condemned to the study of the Hindoostanee and Persian 
languages, until he can pass an examination which shall qualify him to be- 
come an assistant ®to a judge, collector, or other official belonging to the 
civil department. A few hours of the day are spent under the surveillance 
of a moonshee, or some more learned pundit, and the remainder are de- 
voted to amusement. This is the dangerous period for young men bent 
upon making fortunes in India, and upon returning home. They are 
usually younger sons, disregarded in England on account of the slenderness 
of their finances, or too juvenile to have attracted matrimonial speculations. 
Launched into the society of Calcutta, they enact the parts of the young 
dukes and heirs-apparent of a London circle ; where there are daughters or 
sisters to dispose of the great partV^ is caressed, feted, dressed at, 
danced at, and flirted with, until perfectly bewildered ; either falling des- 
j)erately in love, or fancying himself so, he makes an offer, which is eagerly 
accepted by some young lady, too happy to escape the much dreaded hor- 
rors of a half-batta station. The writers, of course, speedily acquire a due 
sense of their importance, and conduct themselves accordingly : vainly do 
the gay uniforms strive to compete with their more sombre rivals; no dash- 
ing cavalry officer, feathered, and sashed, and epauletted, has a chance 
against the men'privilcged to wear a plain eoat and a round hat ; and in the 
evening-drives in Calcutta, sparkling eyes will be turfled away from the 
military equestrian, gracefully reining up his Arab steed to the carriage 
window, to rest upon some awkward rider, who sits his horse like a sack, 
and more attentive to his own comfort than to the elegance of his appear- 
ance, may, if it should be the rainy season, have thrust his white jean 
trowsers into jockey boots, and introduced a black velvet w^aistcoat under 
his white calico jacket. Figures even more extraordinary are not rare ; 
for, though the ladies follow European fashions as closely as circumstances 
will admit, few gentlemen, not compelled by general orders to attend strict- 
ly to the regulations of the service, are willing to sacrifice to the graces. 
An Indian dandy is generally a very grotesque personage ; for where tailors 
have little sway, and individual taste is left to its own devices, the attire 
will be found to present strange incongruities. 

When a matrimonial proposal has been accepted, the engagement of the 
parties is made known to the community at large by their appearance togc- 
tljer in public, The gentleman drives the lady out in his ^uggy. This 
is conclusive ; and should either prove fickle, and refuse to fulfil the contract, 
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a breach of promise might be established in the Supreme Court, based upon 
the single fact, that the pair were actually seen in the same carriage, with- 
out a third person. The nuptials of a newly-arrived civilian, entrapped at 
bis outset, are usually appointed to take place at some indefinite period, 
namely, when the bridegroom shall have got out of college. It is difficult to 
say whether the strength of his affection should be measured by a speedy 
exit, or a protracted residence, for love may be supposed to interfere with 
study, and though excited to diligence by his matrimonial prospects, a mind 
distracted between rose-coloured billet-doux, and long rolls of vellum co- 
vered with puzzling characters in Arabic and Persiai^ will not easily mas- 
ter the difficulties of Oriental lore. 

The allowances of a writer in the Buildings are not exoeedingly splendid ; 
writers do not, according to the notion adopted in England, step imme- 
diately into a salary of throe or four thousand a year, though very probably 
with the brilliant prospect before them which dazzled their eyes upon their 
embarkation, not yet sobered down to dull reality, they commence living 
at that rate. The bride-groom elect, consequently, is compelled to borrow , 
one or two thousand rupees to equip himself with household goods neces- 
sary for the married state; and thus lays the foundation for an increasing 
debt, bearing an interest of twelve per cent, at the least. The bride, who 
would not find it quite so easy to borrow money, and whose relatives do not 
consider it necessary to be very magnificent upon these occasions, cither 
contrives to make her outfit (the grand expense incurred in her bchalO serve 
the purpose, or should that have faded and grown old-fashioned, purchases 
some scanty addition to her wardrobe. Thus the bridal paraphernalia, the 
bales of gold and silver muslins, the feathers, jewels, carved ivory, splen- 
did brocades, exquisite embroidery, and all the rich products of the east, 
on' which our imaginations luxuriate when we read of an Indian marriage, 
•sinks down into a few yards of white sarsnet. There is always an im- 
mense concourse oi wedding-guests present at the ceremony, but as invita- 
tions to accompany a bridal-party to the church, are of very frequent oc- 
currence, they do not make any extraordinary display of new dresses and 
decorations. Sometimes, the company separate at the church-door ; at others, 
there is some sort of entertainment given by the relatives of the bride ; but 
the whole business, compared with the pomp and circumstance attending 
weddings of persons of a certain rank in England, is flat, dull, and desti- 
tute of show. 

The mode of living in India is exceedingly adverse to bridal tours. Unless 
the parties should procure the loan of some friend's country mansion, a few 
miles from Calcutta, they must proceed straight to their own residence ; 
for there are no hotels, no watering places, and no post-horses: — circum- 
stances which detract materially from the eclat of a marriage. The poor 
bride, instead of enjoying a pleasant excursion, is obliged to remain shut 
up at home, and her first appearance in public creates very little sensation, 
probably from the absence of expectation on the score of new gfirments. 
In up-country*%tation8, marriages are even more common-place affairs, and 
the clerk of a country church would be absolutely scandalized at the neglect 
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* of the cuRtomary observances. Some writer upon India has remarked that 
the ladies are over-dressed. That must have been the case in the by-gone 
days of spidndour, when they could afford to give carie hlanche to milli- 
ners in London or ut the presidencies : much to their credit be it spoken, 
in the wildest jungles, they endeavour to make an appearance suitable to 
their rank and circumstances; ;but this is very frequently a matter of 
great difficulty. Patterns are sometimes useless from the want of materials 
to make them up, and materials nearly so from the impossibility of pro- 
curing patterns. Articles of British manufacture are exceedingly expen- 
sive, and ollen beyqnd the reach 'of narrow purses. The demand is not 
sufficiently great to induce a trader to keep a large assortment of goods, 
and he cannot affc^d to supply the few articles re(|uired by the small female 
community at low prices. The Indian market is frequently overstocked, 
and valuable articles knocked down at sales for little or nothing : but they 
seldom come very cheaply into the hands of the consumer, the climate, un- 
like that of Kipplctringan, eulogized by Dominie Sampson, is exceedingly 
injurious to wearing apparel, and much waste and destruction is effected 
by the want of care of native dealers, who do not understand the method 
of preserving European manufactures from dust and decay. The contrast 
between the splendid dresses of a London ball-room, fresh in their first 
gloss, with the tarnished, faded, lustreless habiliments exhibited in Calcutta, 
is very striking to a stranger’s eye ; while, after a long residence in the up- 
per provinces, the fair assemblages at the presidency appear to be decked in 
the utmost glory of sumptuous array. But although Indian weddings may 
be destitute of magnificence, they are generally productive of lasting hap- 
piness ; they entail, comparatively speaking, little additional expense, and 
the small preparations which alone are considered essential, offer great faci- 
lities for early unions. A young man, depending, as he must do, for all 
his enjoyments, upon domestic comfort, naturally feels anxious to secure a 
companion to enliven his otherwise dull home ; his resources out of doors 
are few; there may not be many houses in which he can lounge away his 
mornings in idle visits ; the billiard-room does not suit all tastes, and how- 
ever addicted he may be to field sports, during several hours of the day he 
must seek the shelter of a roof ; his military duties occupy a very small por- 
tion of his time, and with little to interest, and nothing to divert him, he 
becomes anxiously desirous to taste the calm delights of wedded life. If he 
should be so fortunate as to be a successful w'ooer, the marriage speedily 
takes place. There are few regimental messes established in native regi- 
ments ; the officers inhabit separate bungalows, and if two happen to chum 
together, the intended Benedict turns his friend out to make way for his bride. 
If he should chance to be rich enough, he may be seen at sales (for 
there is always some person quitting a station and selling off), purchasing 
looking-glasses, toilette-tables, and such unwonted luxuries in a bachelor’s 
mansion. But they are not absolutely necessary, nor are they considered 
essential^ to connubial felicity ; very frequently the whole of the prepara- 
tions consist in the exit of the chum and his petarrahs (bofts which may 
be carried banghie, that is, suspended at cither end of a bambob slung 
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across a bearer's shoulder), and thegcntranoeof the bride and her wardrobe, 
crammed, to the .special injury of the flounces and furbellowai into half a 
dozen square conical tin cases painted green. The trousseau of the bride 
varies according to the meanj5 and appliances of the station, and of her 
own or relatives purses. There are a set of men in India, very closely 
rese nbling the pedlars and duffers of Scotland and England, denominated 
hox-wallahsy who enact the character of marchand des modes^ both in 
Calcutta and in the upper provinces. The box-waljah himself is a well- 
dressed respectable personage, frequently very rich ; his goods are con- 
veyed in large tin chests upon the heads of coolies, affd instead of making 
a tour of shopping, the lady, desirous to add to her wardrobe, sends for all 
the box-wallahs and examines the contents of their chests. The party thus 
formed presents a singular scene ; nearly the whole are seated, the lady upon 
a chair, the merchants and their ragged attendants upon the floor ; each ven- 
der pulls out his own goods, and offers them for sale, with numerous but 
not noisy commendations, and the spirit of rivalry assumes a very amiable 
aspect: all the principals speak a little English ; having to deal with new 
arrivals, young ladies who have made a very small progress in Ilindoostanec, 
they And it to their advantage to acquire the means of bargaining with their 
fair customers. The prices of goods are regulated not so much by their in- 
trinsic value, as by the stock in hand, and the demand. Ribbons, which 
are always called for, are never cheap ; but rich silks and satins, blondes, 
gauzes and the like, are often sold at very low prices. Some attention to 
method is observed in the arrangements of the boxes ; one contains a mul- 
tifarious assortment of mercery and haberdashery, where we arc often 
startled with the apparition of some obsolete manufacture, which, after 
having slumbered in an English warehouse during a quarter of a century, 
is sent out on a venture to India, under the idea that it may pass current in 
the upper provinces as a fashionable article. The poor deluded box- wallah 
is astonished and confounded at the contempt and horror which his Cham- 
berry's, his Plowman’s nets, and Picket muslins excite. In vain he en- 
deavours to recommend them to notice ; his English goes no farther than 

1 beg pardon, ma’am; very good thing — very handsome — no-dear price — 
very rich lady — very poor man — }ougive what 1 ask.” Frequently, during 
the course of the bargaining, the servants interfere in behalf of their mis- 
tresses, and procure more advantageous terms. Stationary, pen-knives, 
soap, lavender-water, tooth-brushes, hair-brushes, small looking-glasses, 
and minor articles of hard-ware, are deposited in another chest ; these are 
taken out and displayed, until the whole floor is strewed with trumpery of 
various kinds, the sweepings of London shops, condemned to return to their 
boxes until, in some miserable time of scarcity, they are purchased for want 
of better things. • 

The bride makes her selection Vhere there is probably little choice, and 
the dresses are Landed over to the household tailor, the dirzee as he is 
called, who occupies a conspicuous place in the ante-room or verandah, 
seated upon a piece of white cloth with his work spread out around him. 
Should there be occasion for despatch, a.ssistants are hired by the day ; and 
Asiat.Journ. N.S. VoL.lO. No, 37. E 
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with these poor substitutes for milliners and dress-makers, the bride must 
per-force be content : probably a bonnet comes up with the license from 
Calcutta, but as the latter is conveyed by dawk (post), and the former 
must travel dawk-banghie, a less rapid mode of transportation, it is not un- 
frequently dispensed with. Female ingenuity is severely taxed upon these 
occasions, and many and weariful are the fittings on and the cuttings out, 
before the hat and pelisse can be made to resemble the patterns figure in 
La Belie AssemhUe. 

The whole of the residents of the station, or, if it should be a large one, 
the greater part, are invited to witness the ceremony, and those ladies who 
consider white tojpe indispensable for a wedding, who think it proper to 
appear in full dress, and who are unable to obtain new vestments, exhibit 
to great disadvantage. A muslin gown is probably ironed out, and the 
l^etraying day-light not only reveals the spots and specks, which have been 
carefully ironed in, but also the discrepancies of the trimming, in which 
French white and pearl white, tolerably good matches by candle-light, 
disagree exceedingly in open day. No kind of etiquette is observed in the 
order of the celebration ; the bridegroom, contrary to all established rule, 
is often seen to drive the bride in his buggy to church ; the company, instead 
of being properly arranged, stand promiscuously round the altar, and the 
clerk, usually a soldier, is a person of no sort of authority. The parties arc 
frequently very juvenile— a young ensign and a still younger partner ; but 
such unions are not considered imprudent, for they are often the means of 
preventing extravagance, dissipation, and all their concomitant evils. In- 
stances of domestic infelicity are comparatively rare in India ; the value of 
a wife is known and appreciated, and, though there may be many bachelors 
from choice, the majority of Anglo-Indians are exceedingly anxious to 
obtain for themselves a security against the tedium and ennui of a solitary 
jungle, a being interested in their welfare, and not only attached to them 
by the tenderest and most sacred of all ties, but who supplies the place of 
relatives whom they may never hope to see again. 

The greatest drawback upon the chances of happiness in an Indian mar- 
riage, exists in the sort of compulsion sometimes used to effect the consent 
of a lady. Many young women in India may be considered almost home- 
less; their parents or friends have no means of providing for them except by 
a matrimonial establishment; they feel that they are burthens upon families 
who can ill afford to support them, and they do not consider themselves at 
liberty to refuse an offer, although the person proposing may not be parti- 
cularly agreeable to tliem. Mrs. Malaprop tells us, that it is safest to begin 
with a little aversion, and the truth of her aphorism has been frequently 
exemplified in India ; gratitude and esteem are admirable substitutes for 
love— they last much longer, and the affection, based u{»on such solid sup* 
ports, is purer in its nature, and far more* durable, than that which owes its 
existence to mere fancy. It is rarely that a wife leaves the protection of her 
husband, and in the instances that have occurred, it is generally observed 
that the lady has made a love-match. But though marriages of conve- 
nience, in nine cases out of ten, turn out very happily, we are by no 
means prepared to dispute the propriety of freedom of choice on the part of 
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the bride, and deem those daughters, sisters, ahd nieces most fortunate, 
who live in the bosoms of relatives not anxious to dispose ofrthem to the 
first suitor who may apply. It is only under these happy circumstances that 
India can be considered a paradise to a single woman, where she can be 
truly free and unfettered, and where her existence may glide away in the en- 
joyment of a beloved home, until she shall be tempted to quit it by some 
object dearer far than parents, friends, and all the world beside. 

There cannot be a more wretched situation than that of a young woman 
who has been induced to follow the fortunes of a married sister, under the 
delusive expectation that she will exchange the pfivations attached to 
limited means in England for the far-famed luxuries of the east. The hus- 
band is usually desirous to lessen the regret of his %vife at quitting her home, 
by persuading an affectionate relative to accompany her, and does not calcu- 
late before-hand the expense and inconvenience which he has entailed upon 
himself by the additional burthen. Soon after their arrival in India, the 
family, in all probability, have to travel to an up-country station, and here 
the poor girl’s troubles begin : she is thrust into an dUter cabin in a budge- 
row, or into an inner room in a tent ; she makes perhaps a third in a buggy, 
and finds herself always in the way ; she discovers that she is a source of 
continual expense ; that an additional person in a family imposes the neces- 
sity of keeping several additional servants, and where there is not a close 
carriage she must remain a prisoner. She cannot walk out beyond the 
garden or the verandah, and all the out-of-door recreations, in which she may 
have been accustomed to indulge in at home, are denied her. Tending 
flowers, that truly feminine employment, is an utter impossibility ; the gar- 
den may be full of plants (which she has only seen in their exotic state) in all 
the -abundance and beauty of native luxuriance, but except before the sun 
has risen, or after it has set, they are not to be approached ; and even then, 
the frame is too completely enervated by the climate to admit of those little 
pleasing labours, which render the green-house and the parterre so interesting. 
She may be condemned to a long melancholy sojourn at some out-station, 
offering little society, and none to her taste. If she should be musical, so 
much the worse, the hot winds have split her piano and her guitar, or the 
former is in a wretched condition, and there is nobody to tune it ; the white 
ants have demolished her music-books, and new ones are not to be had. 
Drawing offers a better resource, but it is often suspended from want of 
materials; and needle-work is not suited to the climate. Her brother and 
sister are domestic, and do not sympathize in her ennui; they either see little 
company, or invite guests merely with a view to be quit of an incumbrance. 

If the few young men who may be at the station should not entertain matri- 
monial views, they will be shy of their attentions to a single woman, lest 
expectations shouM be formed which they are not inclined to fulfil. It is 
dangerous to hand a disengaged Ibdy too often to table, for though no con- 
versation may tale place between the parties, the gentleman’s silence is 
attributed to want of courage to speak, and the offer, if not forthcoming, is 
inferred. A determined flirt may certainly succeed in drawing a train of 
admirers around her : but such exhibitions are not common, and where ladiea 
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are exceedingly scarce^ they are sometimes subject to very extraordinary 
instances of^neglect. These arc sufficiently frequent to be designated by a 
peculiar phrase ; the wife or sister who may be obliged to accept a relative’s 
arm, or walk alone, is said to be wrecked,” and perhaps an undue 
degree of apprehension is entertained upon the subject, a mark of rudeness 
of this nature reflecting more discredit upon the persons who can be guilty of 
it, than upon those subjected to the affront. Few young women, who 
have accompanied their married sisters to India, possess the means of return- 
ing home ; however strong their dislike may be to the country, their lot is 
cast in it, and they must remain in a state of miserable dependence, with 
the danger of being left unprovided for before them, until they shall be 
rescued from this distressing situation by an offer of marriage. 

The tie between husband and wife is the only one from which Anglo- 
Indians can hope to derive solid happiness ; that between parents and chil- 
dren is subject to many shocks. The difficulty, amounting almost to im- 
possibility, of educating young people in India, occasions early separation, 
which, in too many irfktances, proves fatal to the enjoyments of a reunion. 
After a long absence, parents and children meet as. strangers : the latter, 
probably consigned to some large school, have not been brought up with 
any very exalted ideas upon the subject of filial duty. They arc keen and 
quick observers of the faults and follies of those whom they have not been 
early accustomed to regard with respect ; and the former are apt to exact 
too much submission. Both parties are disappointed, the younger having 
hoped to meet with unlimited indulgence, while the elder flatter themselves 
with erroneous expectations of obedience. Accomplished girls, fresh from 
England, are unprepared for the modes and habits of Indian life ; the charm 
of novelty does not always reconcile them to things strange, and often 
uncouth ; while mothers, to whom all around is familiar, arc astonished 
and displeased to find that the young ladies do not readily fall into their 
ways, and arc more prone to dictate than to obey. Where these differences 
of opinion do not create strife and contention, they are productive of cold- 
ness ; each person feels deeply aggrieved by the conduct of others towards 
them ; those who possess amiable dispositions make allowances for circum- 
stances and situation, but seldom do we see the attached and happy families 
which afford such beautiful pictures of domestic felicity in England. 

That death and absence differ but in name, all who have been long sepa- 
rated from those whom they love best in the world laust readily allow. 
Experience in India shews that even a mother’s affection, perchance the 
strongest and most lasting sentiment, is not proof against it, or how can we 
account for the exceeding, and, it may be added, disgusting anxiety, con- 
tinually manifested to get rid of daughters as rapidly as they are brought 
out ? It is no unusual thing for persons who have acculhulated a fortune, 
and who are desirous to spend the remainfler of their days in luxury in Eng- 
land, to marry off the females of their family as fast as they possibly can, 
little caring to whom they are consigned, and leaving them to combat with 
every sort of hardship, without a hope of their ever meeting again. The 
condition of girls thus situated is far from enviable ; overtures are made to 
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their parents, and accepted by them ft^ithout consulting the parties who are 
the most deeply concerned in the transaction ; the young lady is^simply told 
that a proposal has been made in which she must acquiesce, and she goes 
to [the altar, if not unwilling, at least indifferent : many are so strongly 
impressed with the comfortless nature of their situation, that they gladly 
avail themselves of the first opportunity to effect a change, and nothing more 
disagreeable can readily be imagined than the condition of the last of four or 
five sisters, who by some inexplicable fatality remain single. She is fre- 
quently bandied about from one family to another, seeking rest and finding 
none. Whether she may have matrimonial views, or if perfectly guiltless 
of all design, it is the same thing, she is supposed to be jpanoeuvring for a 
husband, and those whom she may fascinate do not always possess the moral 
courage requisite to acknowledge a partiality for a girl, who has failed to 
secure early offers, or the reputation of having refused them. At length, 
when her pretensions have almost become a jest, some candidate for her 
hand appears, and is of course successful ; it is then discovered that she is 
a very fine young woman, and all agree that her protracted state of spinster- 
hood must have been a matter of choice. 

It is an amusing thing for a spectator to observe the straight-forward, 
business- like manner in which marriages in India are brought about. The 
opinion entertained by the princess Huncamunca, respecting the expediency 
of short courtships, seems to prevail. A gentleman, desirous to enter the 
holy pale, does not always wait until he shall meet with some fair one suit- 
ing his peculiar taste, but the instant that he hears of an expected arrival, 
despatches a proposal to meet her upon the road ; this is either rejected in 
toto, or accepted conditionally ; and if there should be nothing very objec- 
tionable in the suitor, the marriage takes place. Others travel over to some 
distant stations, in the hope of returning with a wife; and many visit the 
presidency on the |pme errand. Numbers return without achieving their 
object, and these unfortunates are said to be members of the ^^juwaub 
club,” a favourite Indian phrase, which is exceedingly expressive of the 
forlorn state of bachelors upon compulsion. Young men who are qualify- 
ing themselves for interpreterships, or who expect staff- appointments, are 
often supposed to be quite guiltless of matrimonial designs ; they may be 
attached to a large station without even entering into any of the gaities, are 
not seen at balls, plays, or races, and do not frequent the morning levees of 
ladies of distinctk)n. Suddenly, upon obtaining the promised post, they 
appear at a ball, and some girl, who has been a leading belle, and who 
has flirted with half the station, is quietly approached. She, with more 
sense than sentiment, disengages herself from her butterfly-admirers, on 
whom the astounding fact of her approaching marriage acts like an electric 
«hock ; they lool^very foolishly at each other, and make a faint attempt to 
laugh. • 

The spinsterhood of India is composed of three different classes ; the first 
consists of the daughters of civil and military servants, merchants, and 
others, settled in India, who have been sent to England for education, and 
who generally return between the ages of sixteen and twenty ; these may be 
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said to belong to the country, and to possess homes, although upon the expeo^ 
tation of tht; arrival of a second or third daughter, they are often disposed of 
after a very summary fashion. In the second are to be found the sisters and 
near relatives of those brides who have married Indian officers, &c., during 
the period of a visit to the mother*country, and who, either through affection 
for their relatives, or in consequence of having no provision in England, 
have been induced to accompany them to the eastern world. The third is 
formed of the orphan daughters, legitimate and illegitimate, of Indian resi- 
dents, who have been educated at the presidencies. This latter class is 
exceedingly numerous, and as they are frequently destitute of family con- 
nexions, those \^ho are not so fortunate as to possess relatives in a certain 
rank in life, see very little of society, and have comparatively little chance 
of being well-established. The progress of refinement has materially 
altered the condition of these young ladies, but has acted in a manner the 
very reverse of improvement, as far as their individual interests are concern- 
ed. Those who have no support excepting that which is derived from the 
Orphan Fund, reside at a large house at Kidderpore, about a mile and 
a half from Calcutta, belonging to that institution; others who may be 
endowed with the interest of a few thousand rupees, become parlour- 
boarders at schools of various degrees of respectability, where they await 
the chance of attracting some young officers, the military being objects of 
consideration when civilians are unattainable. Formerly it was the practice 
to give balls at the establishment at Kidderpore, to which vast numbers of 
beaux were invited ; but this undisguised method of seeking husbands is 
now at variance with the received notions of propriety, and the Female 
Orphan School has assumed, in consequence of the discontinuance of these 
parties, somewhat of the character of a nunnery. In fact, the young ladies 
immured within the walls have no chance of meeting with suitors, unless 
they should possess friends in Calcutta to give them occasional invitations, or 
the fame of their beauty should spread itself abroad. Every year, by 
increasing the number of arrivals educated in England, lessens their chance 
of meeting with eligible matches. The prejudices against ‘‘ dark beauties ** 
(the phrase usually employed to designate those who are the inheritors of 
,the native complexion) are daily gaining ground, and in the present state 
of female intellectuality, their uncultivated minds form a decided objection. 
The English language has degenerated in the possession of the “ country- 
born;" their pronunciation is short and disagreeable, and they usually place 
the accent on the wrong syllable : though not so completely barbarized as in 
America, the mother, or rather father-tongue, has lost all its strength and 
beauty, and acquired a peculiar idiom. There arc not many heiresses to 
be found in India, and those who are gifted with property of any kind, 
almost invariably belong to the dark population, the daughters or grand- 
daughters of the Company's secants of ffiore prosperous times, the repre- 
sentatives of merchants of Portuguese extraction, or the ladies of Armenian 
families. These latter named are frequently extremely handsome, and 
nearly as fair as Europeans ; but though adopting English fashions in dressy 
they do not speak the language, and sing in Hindoostanee to their perform- 
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ances on the piano. They mix very little in the British society of Calcutta, 
and usually intermarry with persons belonging to their own naticAi, living in 
a retired manner within the bosoJris of their families, without being entirely 
secluded like the females of the country in which their ancestors have been 
so long domiciled. The daughters and wives of the Portuguese, a nume- 
rous and wealthy class, are quite as tawny, and not so handsome, as the 
natives ; they usually dress in a rich and tawdry manner, after the Euro- 
pean fashion, which is particularly unbecoming to them : they form a pecu- 
liar circle of their own ; and though the spinster portion of this community 
are said to prefer British officers to husbands of Po1i:uguese extraction, 
unions between them are extremely rare. 

=— i Si'S- 

REVENUE OF INDIA. 

Extract from the evidence of James Mill, Esq* before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons on East-India Affairs, 11th August 1831 : — 

“ Q. Have you ever considered whether it would be a great advtntage to 
India to substitute other sources of revenue for the land-revenue, which is 
established in that country ?—yl. Quite the contrary,* my opinion is, that a 
system of land-revenue, where means are taken to confine the collection to 
rent, and where it is not allowed to exceed the limits of a reasonable rent, is 
one of the most favourable circumstances in the condition of any country; 
because, so far as the wants of the state can be supplied from that source, 
such a country is untaxed, 

“ Q. Is it your opinion that the revenue system might be so improved as to 
render the present system of taxation the best that could be devised for that 
country ?— il. That is ray opinion. 

Q, Can you point out shortly the means by which you think the system 
might be brought to that condition ? — A, The means must be left, in a great 
degree, to the intelligence of the local authorities. If we are agreed upon the 
fundamental principle, that is, the obtaining of a fair rent, the grand endea- 
vour obviously is, to limit the collections to this rent. Now the doing this is 
unquestionably a matter of extraordinary difficulty. We have none but very 
imperfect instruments to employ : with the total absence of a moral feeling in 
the country to aid us, it is not shameful to be dishonest in a public trust ; no 
discredit attaches to a man in such a situation for robbing either his fellow 
subjects or the government. When we consider, in addition to these circum- 
stances, how imperfectly any one European, with an imperfect knowledge of 
the natives, their language, and circumstances, and with a large extent of 
country to attend to, can watch over the numerous individuals he employs, it 
will be easily understood that the difficulty is exceedingly great of limiting the 
exaction upon the ryot to the rent ; but means, I have no doubt, will be dis- 
covered by vigilance and care, and by improvement of the judicial business 
generally, — the great instrument of protection in the long-run,— aided by those 
improvements in tbe education and intellects of the people, which will take 
place gradually, and which have 4)een taking place; 1 have no doubt that 
means will be found of limiting the demand upon the ryot to a moderate rent, 
ind then, I conceive, that the prosperity of that country will be as fully*secur- 
ed as it can be.*’ 
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THE ANCIENT WORSHIP OF SERPENTS. 

If it be true that the terror, with which man, in a savage state, was 
inspired by natural phenomena he was unable to account for, or which only 
accidentally presented themselves to his observation, furnished him with his 
primitive deities, the enormous serpents, which formerly inhabited not merely 
warm climates, but even the coldest countries, marshy plains, and unmo- 
lested forests, must have been amongst the first objects of his worship. 
And, in fact, we find, in remotcvantiquity, amongst most nations, a tradi- 
tion that their forelathcrs adored serpents, which they regarded as living 
deities. Researches into this subject are extremely curious, and would pro- 
bably lead to the^ conclusion that the worship of these reptiles was one of the 
earliest and nfost universal in the world, before any true religion, based 
upon the principles of morality and the social duties of mankind, and sup- 
ported by a creed, had appeared to civilize the human race. But care must 
be taken, in these investigations, not to confound the ancient worship of 
serpents* regarded as deities of a superior nature, and that whereby the 
serpent was honoured symbolically only, as the type, of a deity or represent- 
ing one of his attributes ; as was the case, for example, in Egypt, amongst 
the Babylonians, and amongst the Gnostic sectaries known under the name 
of O'phiies, The latter, besides, were no earlier than the second century of 
the Christian era. Like the Valeniinians, they acknowledged two princi- 
ples, as well as the doctrine of the JEons, and the theogony resulting there- 
from ; but they were distinguished more particularly from all other sects of 
that period by their employing, in the celebration of their mysteries, a living 
ssrpent, as a symbolical image of the spiritual part of man, and as the 
type of wisdom (sophia). The Ophites kissed this serpent, and revered 
it in the same manner as the Chaldeans honoured the serpent the seducer of 
Eve, or like various other nations, whose religion preferred the adoration of 
malevolent deities whom it was desirable to conciliate. 

It would appear that, in India, the worship of the NagaSy or serpent- 
gods, was general before the religions of Buddha and Brahma were 
imported there by colonists from the north-west, who spread themselves over 
the plains of Hindustan. Besides a vast number of fables and traditions, 
which refer to this worship, and which are frequently met with in the 
Purdnas, or legends of the Hindus, there still remain many traces of it 
in the rites now observed by the modern people. It would, at the same 
time, appear probable, that the destruction of the whole race of serpents 
and of serpent-kings by Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, which is mentioned 
in those legends as an historical fact, implies the abolition of the local and 
primitive superstition, and the establishment of the religious system of the 
V^das upon its ruins. '' 

The Sanscrit word naga signifies * serjpent and it presents a striking 
resemblance to that of nakhashy which has the same signification in He- 
brew.* This analogy is the more curious, inasmuch as the word nakhash 
denotes originally, in the Semitic languages, to which the Hebrew belongs, 
nothing more than ^ to divine,' ^to make presages;' and because, in every 
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other dialect of the same class^ the sfrpent has a name altogether different. 
It was the nakhash which tempted Eve in Paradise : might iio| this be a 
naga, or serpent-god of India ? The huge serpents, venerated by the 
primitive inhabitants of the latter country, dwelt commonly in caverns and 
near hollows filled with water. According to the traditional history of 
Kashmeer, this country was anciently a valley filled with water, forming a 
large lake encircled by high mountains.* A holy personage, named 
Kasyapa, supposed to be of divine origin, opened the Baramauleh pass, 
through which the water fiowed out. The Hindu account does not specify 
tlie means which Kasyapa employed to drain the valley f it is not, however, 
improbable that Kashmeer was originally a grand reservoir, and it is even 
possible, as Bernier supposes, that some convulsion of*hature burst the 
mountain-barrier which confined the valley, and afforded a vent to the 
water, which lost itself in the plains in the north-west of India. 

The important part performed by serpents and serpent-gods in tlie religion 
emd traditions of Kashmeer has often been a subject of remark. S(t general 
and so permanent was this superstition in that country, that, a few centu- 
ries back, there were seven hundred places where figures of serpents were seen 
jculptured, and which were objects of the natives’ adoration. Such a wor- 
jhip might easily take root in a country recently reclaimed from the waters, 
ind consequently abounding with venomous reptiles, which delight in humid 
ind marshy places. Onesicritus, cited by Strabo, relates that in Abisaris, 
vhich was very probably a part of modern Kashmeer, according to the 
•eports of the ambassadors of Alexander, there were two enormous dragons 
or serpents), one of which was eighty cubits long, the other 140. Several 
)f the kings of Kashmeer were regarded as being descended from the 
lerpcnt-gods. 

The veneration which the Chinese entertain for the /wng, or* dragon,’ 
vhich is, in fact, only an enormous serpent represented with four claws, is 
veil known. The Jragon, which is now the imperial insignia, was proba- 
)ly the deity generally adored by the first Chinese settlers, who, on des- 
ending from the lofty mountains of eastern Tibet and the Kookoo-nohr 
ountry, found the plains of northern China inhabited by large serpents of 
the hoa genus, which are still very common in the low distritls in the south 
of that country. They regarded the serpent as the deity who presided over 
water and humidity, and it is probably for this reason that the Chinese god 
of the sea is evep now called Lung wang^ or * dragon-king.’ All the 
little lakes or pools without an outlet, situated in the mountains, hjive in 
Chinese the name of Lung che^ or * dragon-lake they are supposed to be 
inhabited by these imaginary beings, to whom temples are frequently erected 
iji the neighbourhood. .We have, moreover, an evident proof of the 
identity of the lung^ or dragon, of the Chinese, with the nagas^ or serpent- 
gods of the Hindus, in the Chinese account, which states that Kashmeer 

• ThU U a fact uttmieA by a recent traveller. »* Cariimere,” wyt Mr. Moorcrofl, « haa been formerly 
one imtnenae lake> the subsidence of the waters of which is distinctly defined by horixontal lines on the 
face of the mountahi.'*—Ei>. 
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was formerly a lung-che, or ‘ dragon-lake the waters ran off, add the 
Chinese an^ialists, and the dragons quitted the country, which then became 
habitable. 

In Ultra-Cangetic India, .lapan, and most of the large islands in the 
archipelago of southern Asia, the worship of serpents was formerly in 
vogue or is so still. In the Japanese mythology, we lind Sosan-no o no 
mikotOy the god of the wind, fighting with an enormous serpent. This 
god, who had had a long contention with his sister. Ten sio dae sin^ or 
the resplendent goddess of the sun, was at length forced to submit to her, 
and to quit heaven and inhabit the subterranean regions. He descended 
first upon the earth, and on reaching the river Fi no kawa, in the province 
of Idzoomo, he i^eard groans, which proceeded from an aged pair and a 
young and beautiful girl who was with them. The god inquired of the hus- 
band and wife the cause of their sorrow, and learned that they had had eight 
daughters, seven of whom had been already devoured by a terrible serpent, 
with eight heads and eight tails, named Ya mala orotsi^ox Uhe great eight- 
crested serpent,’ and that that very day he was to return and devour the 
only child they had left. The god of the wind exhorted them to take courage, 
and asked their daughter in marriage. The parents 'consenting, he directed 
them to prepare eight large vessels of saki^ or Japanese wine distilled from 
rice, and made a kind of scaffold, with eight openings, in which he placed 
the vessels; he then concealed himself beneath and waited for the serpent. 
It soon arrived ; its eyes were red like soy mixed with vinegar ; firs and 
cypresses lay across its back, and its track formed, as it were, eight vallics 
between eight ranges of hills. It thrust each of its heads into one of the vessels, 
drank the liquor, and soon fell asleep. 8osan-no o no mikoto thereupon 
drew his sabre, and cut the serpent into small pieces. His sabre received 
several notches in the operation, and the god saw another sabre concealed 
in the tail of the serpent, but presuming that it belonged to some deity, he 
thought he ought not to keep it, and made a present ’ jI it to the celestial 
gods. Japanese authors, who relate this fable, say that this serpent became 
the great river of the same name, which is very rapid and has eight mouths, 
and is revered as a divinity. In former times, even in Japan, human 
sacrifices were offered to serpents or dragons ; for instance, to that named 
Kosu ridy or ‘ the nine-headed dragon,’ at the mountain of To kakoosi, in 
Sinano, young girls of great beauty were usually offered. 

In Africa, the worship of serpents is, in like manner, very prevalent 
amongst several negro tribes. At Congo, it was prohibited, under pain of 
death, by an edict of Alphonso, king of Portugal ; and we read in the 
narrative of an early Christian traveller, that ^Uhe Negroes of Congo adore 
serpents, which they feed with the best of thej^r provisions : adders and 
vipers poison their soul with a venom more fatal than t^iat wherewith they 
infect their bodies.’' * 

But not only in the ancient world was serpent-worship heretofore very 
prevalent; the Spaniards found it likewise established in America. In 
Mexico, the great rattle-snake has evidently been an object of very general 
adoration, and this reptile was every where found in some connexion with 
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the other idols of the country. Figures of this serpent, rudely sculptured in 
?tone, are very common in the native villages of Mexico : thdi-c is one in 
jcrfect preservation at Tezcuco. Fragments of similar idols arc often 
jxhibited on the outside of the houses in the city of Mexico. An enormous 
lead of a rattic-snake appears at the angle of the handsome building, which 
^ the general lottcry-oftice. The head fronts the street, and appears to 
have belonged to an idol seventy feet long, probably that which was placed 
in the grand temple. 

These serpents are commonly represented coiled up and in a state of 
repose. They are of different sizes, and in different pSsitions. The finest 
idol of this description still existing is preserved in the peristyle of the con- 
vent of the Dominicans, opposite the palace of the Inquisition, at Mexico. 
It is an enormous coiled serpent, raising its head and the upper part of its 
body as if irritated. It is represented with open jaws, and devouring a 
bcaiitifid and elegantly-dressed female : her head and shoulders, horribly muti- 
lated, arc seen in the monster’s mouth. The body of this colossal serpent 
is about eight feet in circumference, and sixty feet long. It appears to have 
had, like all the Mexican idols, eyes of coloured gems, which must have 
given it a still more hideous aspect. The details we arc in posses.sion of, 
respecting the sanguinary rites of the ancient Mexicans, and this figure of a 
gigantic serpent swallowing a woman, lead us to su])pose that these people, 

. arriving in the country before it was cleared, found it filled with large 
serpents. The terror with which these reptiles inspired the new settlers 
occasioned them to be considered as malevolent deities, whose wrath it was 
j necessary to appease by human sacrifices; and the victims they offered were 
• such as those savage liarbarians regarded as the most precious, namelv, 
young and handsome virgins. The worship of serjients appears to have 
: extended throughout all that portion of the continent bathed by the Gulf of 
Mexico. Peter Martyr, of Anghiera, counsellor of King Ferdinand, in 
his work on the New World, describes an enormous idol-serpent of stone 
and bitumen, at Campeachy, in Y ucatan, represented devouring a marble 
lion. 

The Peruvians also adored serpents ; in their houses pictures representing 
these living deities were frequently seen. The Spaniards, when conquering 
the country, discovered a temple, in the province of Topira, in front of 
which was a ditch, wherein was found a large image of a serpent made of 
different metals, which had its tail in its mouth. A man was every year 
sacrificed to this serpent. 

It would be curious to extend these inquiries respecting serpent- worship 
as far as practicable; and it might be that we should then find, as has been 
already mentioned, that it w'as the most prevalent worship at the epoch of 
the formation of Imnian societies. 
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SIR JOHN T. CLAIUDGE. 

The Bengal HurkarUf a Calcutta paper distinguished for no talent but that 
of abuse, and notoriously the tool of the Crnwfiird party,* is in the habit, for 
obvious reasons, of attacking this Journal with almost rabid malice. In our 
number for February last (vol. vii. p. 73), was inserted an article entitled 
“ Recorder’s Court of Penang,” which was a review of the facts in the com- 
plaint before the Privy Council preferred by the East-India Company against 
Sir John T. Claridge, as set forth in the printed cases of both the parties, which 
were borrowed, for ^hat purpose, from the respective solicitors. The article 
was written by a gentleman entirely unconnected with either of the parties or- 
with the matters i^ dispute, and it was not published, for prudent reasons, 
till the case had been fully argued before the Privy Council, and till that tribunal 
had recorded its sentence, which then waited, as we stated, his Majesty’s appro- 
bation. This article is made the foundation of a rancorous attack upon this 
Journal, consisting of a tissue of the grossest falsehoods. It is said to have 
been written by an employe about the India House, expressly to create favour- 
able impressions regarding the Directors, — which is wholly false; that it sup- 
presses important facts, of which the writer could -not possibly have been 
ignorant,— which is equally false; that the writer knew at the time that some of 
the charges against Sir John had fallen to the ground or been abandoned, 
— which is utterly false. But the crowning falsehood is the assertion, that, 
whereas, in February, we stated that the case was ** under consideration ” (we 
said it was decided), the Council Minute bears date the 15th December, “just 
six weeks prior to the publication of an assurance that the matter was then 
under consideration,” 

Now, the individual who penned this assertion may not know that the 
article in question was written in December, but he knows that the February 
Journal is published on the 31st January, at which time the Minute was not 
promulgated, or known by cither party, since it waited the King’s approbation, 
which was not known to us till the month of March : the decision is inserted 
in our Journal for April. 

We shall make no further comment upon the aforegoing assertion, but con- 
tent ourselves with quoting a remark made in the India Gazette^ a liberal paper, 
of January 25th, which, we believe, was applied, at all events is applicable, to 
tlie Bengal Hurkaru : “ The w'ay in which newspaper controversy is conducted 
in this country (Calcutta) is so utterly disgusting,— assertions arc made in such 
reckless contempt of truth and the semblance of truth,— that we have often 
allowed the grosse.st misrepresentations, obviously proceeding from selfish or 
party motives, to pass unnoticed, rather than descend to the level of the calum- 
niator by refuting them !” * 

We should have adopted, in this case, the sensible rule of this editor, were 
it not that we wished for an opportunity to caution respectable journals in the 
East to be wary in adopting charges against the Asiatic Journal, from such a 
paper as the Hurkaru, lest they make themselves in some degree parties to an 
imposition on the public. ^ 

♦ It li asserted, in the CalcnUa Courier, that most of the papers of the presidency arc under the 
influence of the mercantile interest at Calcutta, and have no voice in opposition to that interest. W« 

believe this is strictly true with respect to the Hurkaru, 

c 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD INDIAN OFFICEJl. 

, No. III. — Th« Grand Alguazil. 

’ Bob. Oh Lord, sir, by St. Ccorf^e, I was the first man that entered the breach i and had I not efl'ected 
i l with resolution, i had been slain if I had had a million of lives. 

Kd. Know. 'Twas pity you had not ten, a cat’s and your own, i’faith. But was It possible ? 

Rob. I assure you (upon my reputation) ’tis true, and yourself shall confess. 

Kd. Know. You must bring me to the rack first. 

Ben Jonson. 

When we next met at our old friend the coloners table, we reminded 
him of his pledf^e, to tell us something equivalent to the tale of the Supreme 
; Court, with which the barrister had amused us ; every olie admitting it to be 
■ one of the strangest combinations of the wild probabilities that are for ever 
. occurring in the real world, as if in emulation of the inventions that fancy 
puts forth in that of romance. 

“ Mankind,” observed the barrister, are too idle to fix the precise 
: line of discrimination between the two, which fade and melt into each other, 
like the colours of a changeable silk. Such incidents seem occasionally 
. interposed, ns if to rebuke the presumption of human ignorance, which 
assigns laws and limitations to that which is proliable. It is just such trifling, 
as if the mathematician Avere to give geometrical definitions to the countless 
shapes into Avhicli the glaciers shoot their icy masses. And so darkling and 
bewildered are our judgments, \A’hen they are exercised on matters out of the 
f beaten track of experience, that we have ’'accused travellers and historians 
? of falsehood, who have been, for a cycle of years, oppressed by unjust 
. condemnation, until some brightening gleam of testimony has shone fortli to 
• redeem them into faith aid acceptation. It was so wdth Bruce, the most 
interc.sting of travellers. For years he hung a dead-iveight upon the shelves 
! of his bookseller. It re(|uired only another traveller to find his way to 
\ Ciondar, and to cut a live beef-steak from an Abyssinian ox, — and up 
started Bruce white-washed into fresh credit, like a certificated bankrupt. 
'J'lie .same thing liaj?pened to the elder voyagers. Sir John Mandeville, 
after passing through the purgatory of lying travellers, has again emerged 
into credibility, with his sins purged and burnt away, and blooms like an 
American aloe at the end of a century. And what is more, Ferdinand 
Mendez dc Pinto, <Hhat liar of the first magnitude,” who drew such large 
drafts on the credulity of his oivn age, finds all his bills duly honoured 
by the liberality of ours. 

‘‘ You are right,” ejaculated the colonel. But the incredulity, wdiile 
it lasts, does infinite harm to the cause of truth itself. Whip me a score of 
the fastidious blockheads one meets every day at the presidency, who refuse 
to believe any thing they cannot comprehend, and cannot comprehend any 
thing they have not seen !” 

“ It is ‘ wisdom At one entrance quite shut out,’ ” returned the barrister. 

“Would you believe it?” said the colonel; “the other day, at the 
governor’s table, — there w^as Captain Catlap, wdio, you know, is at every 
; tea-party, eternally doling out, among.st the women, the mouldy crusts and 
I broken bits he scrapes out of magazines and reviews — well, this puppy, 
[who dearly loves to hear himself talk, had got close to the old master- 
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attenf/an(, who, you know, though d6af as a post, pretends to hear every 
word that h addressed to him The Indy governess's favourite monkey had 
Just stolen Into the room, and this gave Catlap an opportunity to pester not 
only his deaf auditor, but those who were not deaf, with some nonsense 
about the natural history of nionkies he had got from Buffon or Goldsmith. 
And then he went on depreciating the whole race— giving them some credit, 
indeed, for cunning and mischievous tricks, but terming them < ludicrous 
satires upon humanity.’ ‘ Pshaw !\said [.—You know what my pshaws/ 
mean. * Pshaw! You got that stuff from Buffon, who never saw ten 
nionkies in his life, lout studied the degraded mockeries of them exhibited in 
menageries, — thejr native powers dulled by imprisonment— their moral ener- 
gies’— ‘Moral energies!’ interrupted Captain Catlap, bristling up his 
whiskers, and his lips curled into a sardonic grin. ‘ Y es,' T replied, ‘ moral 
energies.’ He again interrupted me, for his incredulity overpowered his 
politeness. ‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘ you do not assert that they are rational 
beings, endued with discourse, and with reason, as Hamlet says, “looking 
before and after’ ? ’ ‘I don’t care a fig,’ said I, ‘what Hamlet says — 
but this / say, from my own personal observation and knowledge : I have 
lived twenty years amongst them ; and the more [ liave seen of them, the 
more have I admired their proficiency in the arts of civil life— their polity— 
their frame of government— their laws— their science, if science be the 
adaptation of means to ends. And Captain (!atlap,’ 1 said, ‘ when, through 
the mere imperfection of language, w’e affect to degrade a man by calling 
him a monkey, we forget that wc arc inadvertently paying him a compli- 
ment; for there is no analogy that renders it at [41 plausible as a reproach. 
Never in my life did I know a monkey who was a shallow conceited cox- 
comb.' I could have supported my position by a scries of unquestionable 
facts, but I would not run the risk of an impertinent contradiction, or a look 
of ideolic disbelief, and therefore said no more.^’ 

Here the barrister, who seemed inclined towa/ds Captain Catlap's 
theory, exclaimed, with some emphasis, ‘^my good friend, can these be 
your real sentiments touching that singular race ?” 

‘'Unquestionably,” said the colonel. “I could fill a volume of much 
better biography than the press is, from month to month, teeming with in 
England, with the social qualities and traits of character of poor Hiero- 
nymo, a favourite monkey once attached to my household,— the companion of 
my toils, the solace of my leisure hours— I might say, f my guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend.’ ” Here, albeit unused to the melting mood, the colonel 
would willingly have brushed away unnoticed the tear that stole down his 
cheek. 

“ Dead, I suppose ?” said the barrister. “ No, not dead,” returned the 
colonel. “ Dead, indeed, to the world, for he retired sevt ral years ago to a 
religious society of his tribe at Trichinopoly. Why, it was the same vene- 
rable creature who, if you recollect, warned me to lie still, whilst myriads 
of Juggernaut’s pilgrims were trampling me beneath their feet.” 

We eagerly expressed our desire to hear something about Hieronymo/ 
who had drawn so affectionate a token of sympathy from our excellent 
friend. 
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can only give you a few detachel fragments of his character/* replied 
)e, for his history (shakinghis head with a mysterious sokmMity) ^^be- 
ongs to other times as well as to our’s. However, let that pass. — It is an 
incredulous age, I am not a candidate for ridicule ; so I can only give you 
an anecdote or two, to enable you to form your own judgments of him." We 
besought him to proceed. 

It s all true, by began the colonel, with his wonted exordium. 

It was a sad time for the Company*s troops, that expedition of Lord 
Cornwallis against Tippoo. Never were such privations undergone, or 
sustained with greater fortitude. Indeed, grumbling \^ouId have been of 
little use. We cursed and swore occasionally, it is true^ and our curses 
were loud as well as deep ; and if the cominander-in-chief had heard our 
criticisms on his blunders, whilst we devoted him and his whole staff to the 
infernal deities, perhaps the general orders day after day would not have 
teemed with such handsome panegyrics upon our patriotism and good feel- 
ing : — phrases which were admirable sops in the pan, to reconcile us to the 
hardships inflicted on us by the most infernal commissariat that ever cursed a 
fine body of troops. Horses and bullocks sunk by hundreds on the march ; 
.—and having died of fatigue or fever caused by fatigue, they mad« most 
.%xecrable soup and still more abominable curries. 1 was then lieutenant, 
ilind had to bring up some stragglers, the baggage having been impeded by the 
grains, and the weakness of the cattle, which had been cast off by Tippoo 

i iimself, and for that reason purchased at an inferior price. Tim Shepperd, 
Jamie Craig, myself, two ensigns, and llieronymo, whom I have already 
ntroduced to your acquaintance, had got, with extreme difficulty, on our 
vretched tatties, as far as the Cauvul Choultry, about half a mile from the 
Tiglit bank of the Cauvery, having eighteen miles further to march to 
iAIlambaddy, where we had a chance of rejoining a larger detachment, and 
[obtaining a few rations of provisions. 

“ It was a large, •convenient structure, divided into several apartments 
[for the repose of travellers ; and if our groupe could be deemed a fit subject 
of satirical delineation, an artist would have made a good hand of it. 
Having got our baggage under cover, and disposed our waggons, horses, 
and bullocks as well as we could, we supplied our ragged band of sepoys 
with their rice, and sat down in sage deliberation as to the means of satis- 
fying some natural cravings of our own, which began to be somewhat 
;importunate. I loqkcd on Hieronymo, who on these occasions was wont 
jto give at least some useful hint, his minute knowledge of the country fre- 
Iquently pointing out to us some unexpected resource or other, when our 
own wisdom was at fault ; but 1 perused no consolation in his visage. A 
loaf of mouldy bread, half a seer of rice, and the remains of a ham nearly 
picked to the bone,^vere all we could muster to furnish fortli our table. We 
looked, you may suppose, exceedingly grave, and for some minutes re- 
mained silent, till some orie missed Hieronymo, and called out — ‘ whereas 
Hieronymo? — ^where’s our Grand Alguazil ?'— (I’ll tell you presently*why 
he was called by that name). 
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And true it was, the little fellow (vas gone, nobody could say where,— 
for no one^iad seen him steal away, though a minute or two before he was 
one of our melancholy conclave. You must pardon the episode, if I tell 
you what little 1 could scrape together about this strange being, before he 
became one of my family. To describe him as the most faithful, the most 
intelligent Of his kind, would not be doing him half justice. By every 
claim of zeal, gratitude, affection, he asserted a right to be classed with 
the higher species of which, for some wise but inscrutable purpose, his 
race arc for awhile destined to be at once the reproach and the mimics. 
How the account \^illbe settled hereafter, as to comparative merit, betwixi 
his tribe and humanity, must be left until that final adjustment of all things,' 
when no false weights will disturb the scale of justice. 

“Hieronymo, besides, was a mysterious being. — Don’t smile. — By 

, it is true ; — true as 1 live by bread. He was never young, and 

never old; always in middle age. My old friend Major Drillham, who, 
on his death-bed, recommended him to my protection, or rather recom- 
mended me to his, was a man of veracity, and he assured me that, in point 
of age, the Alguazil had far exceeded the utmost longevity of his kind, for 
nearly a century before he knew him ; and the Grand Alguazil could not have 
lived with the major less than live-and-twenty years. For a long portion of 
time, the good old major had no other companion ; and it was most plea- 
sant to observe the more than fraternal affection that bound them to each 
other. From long study of their mutual wishes, a communion of language, 
inarticulate to our a])prehensions, but sufficient for every purpose of social 
intercourse, existed between them. There sat old Drillham, his legs 
swinging across one elbow of his chair, whilst the Grand Alguazil occupied 
another by the side of it, w'atching every line and feature of his face, to 
discover what he wanted, if, after dinner, he gave a certain signal to 
Ilieronymo, you saw the little page dart, half leap half run, to the veran- 
dah, for the hookah and its apparatus. — But 1 forgot tb tell you why he was 
called the Grand Alguazil. 

The major was not rich, his pay and batta reaching him only in scanty 
dribblings, for it was stopped by a mill-dam of old debts as soon as it left 
the paymaster’s desk. The little which the dubash loft him, at the beginning 
of the month, the major used to deposit in some unfrequented hole and cor- 
ner, where he thought it safe from depredation. The sum was small, but 
it sufficed for a month’s frugal living, till the following one came round, 
and the loss of it would have driven him to sad straights. There was a little 
squab of a butler, in w^hom the major placed great confidence. He had 
marked the snug recess in which his master had lodged his rupees, and 
thought if he could help himself to some arrears of wages, there w^ould not 
be much harm in it. As soon as the cash was misse^), it may easily be 
imagined what a bustle ensued. Suspicions fell first upon one, then upon 
another, — the cook, — the cook's maty, — massalgee,~hookabadar ; but the 
old iinajor never dreamt that the butler had any part in its abstraction. 
Perplexed, but determined to detect the culprit, he gave orders to send for 
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he conjurer, one of tiiose men lo be Jbund in every Hindoo village, who, 
)y working on the superstitious terrors of the natives, generally (jpntrive to 
iicit the guilty secret. 

‘ No sooner,' — thus old Drillham used to tell the story, — ‘ did Hiero- 
lymo hear the order, than, running up to me, and looking fixedly at my 
yes, w'hich were his lode-stars on all occasions, he shook his head, and 
>egan a rapid kind of speech, which we are apt to deem nothing more than 
inmeaning chatter. But 1 understood every w'ord of it. He assured me, 
in his honour, there was no’occasion to send for the conjurer ; that he knew 
he thief, but could not, for particular reasons, reveal his name, and 
iromised me he would get back the money. So I left it in the Grand 
Uguazll's hands, as I always called him from that ihf, It was little 
lore than half an hour, when, having significantly twitched me by the skirt 
f my coat, he led me to the spot whence the money had disappeared. And 
here,’ said the old major, ‘ the rupees were, sure enough, safe and sound, 
nd not a fanain missing. I learned afterwards that it was the butler who 
ad taken it ; but not till he had committed a more serious depredation, 
^he fact was, the Grand Alguazil had carefully screened him from discovery, 
i the first instance, in return for numerous offices of kindness he had 
sceived from the butler. The second delincjuency, which he detected 
r/ith his usual slircwdncss, seemed to have entirely alienated him from hi.s 
friendship; — and the fellow was dismissed forthwith.’ 

‘‘ The Grand Alguazil, as the old major assured me, unravelled, in both 
f ^instances, the guilt of the party, with a degree of judgment in which his 
.^iurnan fac-similies would probably have been found wanting. And he was 
.‘enabled to do this by his accurate observance of the man's countenance 
w W'hen the money was missed, and his long experience of the sympathetic 
I discourse which is alwa}s going on between the face of a man and his heart, 
pit is needless to sav,’ the major remarked, Ghat no more larcenies were 
committed within household, 'riieir .superstition came in aid of their 
honesty ; for, deeming Hieronymo to be the corporeal residence of a brah- 
min, they venerated him as a superior intelligence, whose eye could dis- 
cover the most hidden secret.’ 

But, continued the colonel, it was not till the poor major was no 
more, that the Grand Alguazil followed my fortunes — and faithfully and 
devotedly followed them. 

! Now, this is A long digression, but it was necessary you should know 
something of the Grand Alguazil’s habits and character before he came to 
live with me. But I must still digress ; for 1 hinted that there was a 
mystery in his life:— and so there was, a strange, awful, solemn mystery.— 
Now don't smile : — better laugh outright, and tell me 1 lie.” 

We assured tlie colonel we did not smile, but were on the rack to hear 
something more pbout the Grandu Alguazil. The colonel was pacified, and 
went on. 

Well, then — but it is right to tell you before-hand, that I shalk indent 
as largely on your credulity as a paymaster on the Company’s factory at 
AsiaiJourn. N.S.Vol.IO. No.37, "g 
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Ingeveram, when he wants clothing his whole regiment. Now, as I told 
you, the #rand Alguazil lived with the major twenty-five years. The major 
enticed him away from Governor Verelst, who had him from Mr. Watts, 
who received him as a present from Lord Clive. It is quite certain,— I have 
it from MSS. now in my possession, which were bequeathed me by Major 
Drillham (he used to call them Hieronymo's title-deeds), that the Alguazil 
was present at the battle of Plassy, and, when the firing began to be too 
serious a joke, contrived to climb a tree in the tope, from whence he could 
discern all the operations of that wonderful day ; and such was his discern- 
ment, that though Ifeveral of his tribe, who followed the fortunes of Clive's 
little band, deserted to the stronger side, when they observed such odds as 
70,000 men supported by fifty pieces of cannon against 3,000, he remained 
to the last confident in the ultimate triumph of that small but determined 
body over the hosts of Surajah Dowlah. 

1 mention this," continued the colonel, ‘‘ as furnishing some slight ele- 
ments for the calculation of the immense age of the Grand Alguazil. But 
the manuscript traces it still higher. For Clive had him, from Holwell, and 
it is quite certain that the identical llieronymo was in existence, neither 
youth, nor eld, long before,— at the court of Aurungzebe. But 1 will go 
no higher, for you may suspect me of playing on your credulity. So I 
return to the Cauvul Choultry, where, you may remember, we were sitting 
with no food to appease our appetites but what was so bad that famine itself 
w'ould have turned aside from it with loathing. In the meanwhile, the fury of 
the elements was unabated, when the sudden disappearance of the Grand 
Alguazil from the shelter of the choultry smote our hearts, for he was a 
general favourite. We looked out ourselves, sent out sepoys, coolies, 
bearers, in all directions, but all to no purpose. J should have been the 
loudest in my regret, but for the secret assurance that he would speedily turn 
up again; and so he did. For, just as we were about to divide our mouldy 
loaf, and to steep it in water, out of tenderness to our teeth, and Tim 
Shepperd had begun to whistle, as he always did on such occasions, a few 
despairing bars of Grammachree Moll^y and Ensign Craig was beating the 
devil’s tattoo with his knuckles, — in this state of despair and destitution, we 
heard a rustling noise on the outside of the verandah, when in rode, dripping 
wet, the Grand Alguazil on the back of a fine young kid, which he was 
spurring and goading along, after the fashion of an experienced rough 
rider; — but not being able to prevail on him to mount the steps^ he was hold- 
ing him by the fore-legs, to prevent his escape, and chattering all the time 
loudly for assistance. To cut the matter short, the kid was soon killed, and 
his hinder quarters spitted before a good fire. ‘ Worth the whole commissa- 
riat!' exclaimed, or rather swore, Tim Shepperd. ‘Well done, little 
Hieronymo !' But, as if to elude our praises, the Alguazil again dis- 
appeared. It was only, however, to return, at the expiration of another 
half hour, with a little basket, his frame tottering beneath the weight, con- 
taining»three bottles of Madeira! How, whence, by what means he could 
have obtained such precious supplies, we were too hungry to inquire ; for, 
by this time, two roasted legs of delicious kid, with what little rice we had 
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saved, were amoking on the table, and* jo enquiries of the Grand Alguatil he 
«hook his head and was silent So, having placed a plate of yce before 
him (he was too rigid a brahmin to touch animal food), we set to like 

famished wolves. . 

« We had just begun to awaken the night-owl with a catch, or some 

noise that answered the same purpose, when a voice, apparently of one in 
haste and impatient to be admitted, was heard from the steps of the veran- 
dah. Whoever it was, he spoke English, though with a foreign accent, 
and in answer to the sentinel’s challenge, exclaimed lustily ‘ a friend ! 
Immediately, a tall figure, wrapt in a cloak, came sturjbling over the cr- 
eases of bullocks, dooly-bearers, and coolies, into the apartment, which 

was echoing with our carousals. • 

“ * BoSy fuTy sus atque sacerdoSy cried the padrS, on his entrance. 
‘In plain English, I have nearly broken my neck over your bullocks;— 
that is bos,— I am in pursuit of a thief that is/«r ; there he is, pointing 
to the Grand Alguazil, who began to chatter with evident emotion. ‘ And 
I am the priest— whom he has robbed/ It was no other than 
the kind-hearted and amiable Schwartz. ‘ But who would have thought it V 
continued the padri; ^ the Grand Alguazil him.self ! The thief-taker 
turned thief! Quis custodiet ipsos custodesV Hicronymo seemed to 
understand every word he said — Latin and all ; and to enjoy the padre s 
facetiousness as much as any of us. In fact, they were not strangers to 
each other ; for Schwartz had known Hicronymo for at least three genera- 
tions of his European patrons. Ere we could give him a hospitable wel- 
come, ‘ here,' said the padre, loosening his cloak, and bringing out three 
additional bottles of wine, with a fine salted tongue and a dozen of fresh 
bisenits, ‘ you see, my gaberdine covers a few sins now and then and 
)ou, for once, gentlemen, shall be my confessors/ 

“ I mention these things, not as hon moiSy which the excellent padre 
never affected, but n^rely as specimens of his peculiar habits of conversa- 
tion. Of course, this valuable accession to our society, and to the nectar 
that gladdened it, was truly seasonable. The padre,— whose labours as a 
missionary, if not more meritorious, were at least thrice as efficacious as 
those of later days, — because he had studied the Hindoos too deeply to dis- 
gust them with vehement railings against their own religion and usages, as a 
mode of recommending or enforcing his own, and felt that the denunciation 
of eternal punishment to those who refused to accept the doctrines he prof- 
ferred, was not the most humane or effectual way of propagating them, — 
was, notwithstanding, diligent in his calling. To ingratiate himself with 
the Hindoos, he became half a Hindoo himself— made himself acquainted 
with their language — and moved about, from place to place, sheltering 
limself in the meanest hut of a village, if ignorance was to be dispelled, or 
luperstition enlightlned, or sorrow comforted. At the period of this ad- 
enture, he had fixed his residence in a small village, concealed from our 
/lew by a tope, in the midst of which rose the few straggling huts of which 
it consisted. But it had not escaped the penetrating glance of Hieronymo. 
lie knew that hunger after a long march was too serious a matter to be 
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trifled with -and having, by a pro|^esB of reasoning peculiar to himself, 
inferred t^at a European was living in the village, and if so, that there 
must be something witliin his curtelage palatable to European stomachs, he 
had dexterously availed himself of the padre's small store of worldly com- 
forts for our relief. 

“ In the meanwhile, the storm that had abated sufficiently to permit the 
padre to walk from his hut to the choultry, burst out again with redoubled 
fury. I looked out ; the night was as dark as a wolf's mouth. Schwartz, 
lliough anxious to return, did not Venture to brave the rain that descended 
in torrents, and ipade the whole country around us a vast lake. The 
choultry, indeed, had been providently elevated considerably above its level, 
which was low,tand in the monsoon season exposed to frequent inundations. 
‘ It is a naughty night to swim in, as King Lear says,' observed the padre, 
and again sat down in familiar chat with us, partaking, though sparingly, 
of the little collation he had brought with him. 

** The conversation turned upon Hieronymo. ‘ A cleverer fellow,’ said 
the padre, ‘ will not be found speedily. A long chain of authentic tradition 
is appended to his name. It reaches (here the padre lowered his voice to 
a tone of deep solemnity) beyond the period of Aurungzebe — and what is 
more, there is not a province or town in India, either in the peninsula or 
India proper, where he is not known and resj>ected. But I must not say 
^more at present.' Here the padre was lost in graver meditations than 
assorted with our convivial feelings, and seemed willing to change the 
theme ; not, however, without mysteriously hinting something about the 
wandering Jew, and indefinite durations of longevity, connecting distant 
ages with each other, permitted for some dark and awful purposes. It was 
not till long after this, that I became acquainted with some of the earlier and 
more wonderful passages of Hieronymo’s history, but having been imparted 
to me under the religious injunctions of secresy, I must not blazon them. 

“Meanwhile, the discourse assumed a gayer turn,<'ind the good father, 
whose habits were neither austere nor ascetic, kept us alive, till a late hour, 
with an unceasing fund of pleasant anecdote. From time to time we peeped 
out. All around the choultry, the atmosphere was thick and fog-wrapt, 
whilst the rain descended in a vast torrent, resembling a diffused water- 
spout. In less than a quarter of an hour, there was an appalling roar as 
of tumbling waters. ‘The mound is burst,' exclaimed Schwartz, ‘and the 
river is out!' His fears were prophetic. The choultry stood like an island 
in the midst of a watery waste. We passed an anxious, and of course a 
sleepless night. Daylight disclosed the scene in all its terrors. The over- 
flowing of the Cauvery had spread a white gleam of desolation nearly to the 
extent of the horizon. Not a hut was to be seen. The wasteful spirit of 
the element had left no vestige of man or his operations. The rain had 
ceased, but the depth of water was such^ as to render every effort of pro- 
cmling on our march quite hopeless till it should subside. But when this 
would happen, was not a matter of easy calculation. The coco-trees and 
plaintains, indeed, still waved their stately branches, like lusty swimmers 
breasting the flood; but those of lower stature, all in short which are 
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called jungle, had totally vanished. It was a scene which would have 
furnished Poussin himself with hints to improve his grand picture of tlte 
Deluge. A part of our cattle, which had occupied tlie lower ground near 
the choultry, had been swept away ; but the more valuable portion, with 
our horses, baggage-waggons, and doolies, remained fortunately unin- 
jured. 

What was to be done ? Drowning by venturing on, or starving by 
remaining at the choultry, presented a dismal alternative. The village and 
its inhabitants had been swept away. Even supposing the roads fordable, 
they were no longer to be tracked without a guide accurately acquainted 
with the risings as well as the dips and falls of the soil. Schwartz recom- 
mended us to trust in Providence; but there was an aflfrigjited dejection in his 
countenance which was rather a faithless commentary upon the resignation 
he inculcated. Our breakfast was far from a cheerful one, for it consumed 
the last fragments of the night’.s banquet. Tim Shepperd tried a bar or two 
of Grammachree Molly^ but it would not do; and he then looked as blank 
as a mile-stone. The ensign, whose facetiousness was at all times irre- 
pressible, addressed the venerable padre with a sigh: ^well, father, we 
shall all be in heaven before to-morrow noon.' ‘God forbid, my son,' 
replied the missionary, in a fit of momentary inadvertence. 

“ ‘ Hut consolaiion is at hand,’ exclaimed Schwartz, after looking round 
hiiii for a ftnv minutes. ‘Hicronymo is absent!’ The omen was instantly 
hailed, for we all coiilidcd, — for my parti knew not why, -in the inexhaus- 
tible resources of Hierouynio. If it be true, 1 said to myself, that his is a 
charmed life,— if these traditions of his indestructibility are authentic, — ^lic, 
who has seen so many generations of his own kind and of ours swept away 
like loaves before the hurricane, must have garnered up wisdom infinitely 
transcending the scanty gleanings picked up by us who are merely of 
yesterday. The padre overheard my soliloquy. ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘and 
Providence, my s^n, often shews those who are the meanest in our darkened 
estimates, to be the highest in his own, by making them tlie chosen instru- 
ments of his beneficence.' We passed many hours in this state of gloom 
and anxiety. Yet, paradox though it be, here were six of us belonging to 
the proud race calling themselves lords of the creation, and never abating 
a jot of their supremacy to any created thing, here w'c were crouching in 
abject dependence on the superior sagacity of a being despised as the mean 
mimic of our nature, countenanced only as a biifibon and jester, and paid 
in the proverbial coin of kicks and cuffs, appropriately termed ‘ his allow- 
ance.' 

“ Would you believe it?” continued the colonel. — “ Now don’t give me 

that incredulous stare. It’s all true, by .” We besought him to 

proceed. 

“ Well, I w^s saying,” rejoined our excellent friend, “our safety de- 
pended as it were on a single cast. To keep you no longer in suspenoe— • 
the Grand Alguazil returned, but not alone; for we perceived him, as he 
sometimes swam, sometimes paddled along in the mode known to swimmers 
by the phrase ‘ treading water,' followed by four of his own tribe, each with 
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^ n bamboo in his hand, who, strange as if may sound, shewed him the utmost 
deference and obeisance, and as he mounted the verandah, stood on the 
lower step, as an acknowledgment of submission to his orders. But it was 
with the padre alone that Hieronymo communed on this occasion. ‘ Hiero- 
nymo,’ said the missionary, ' counsels instant departure ; nay, he peremp- 
torily insists on your resuming the march. He undertakes to be answerable 
for our safety ; and, for my own part, I require no other guarantee.* At 
the word, 1 gave orders for every thing to be got ready. At the place 
whence our march began, the waters did not rise higher than the diameter of 
the waggon-wheels, permitting the bullocks, though with difficulty, to drag 
them along where the soil was hard. The peril of the expedition lay in 
finding our way thfpugh a country abounding in tanks, and intersected by 
innumerable ravines and ditches dug to irrigate the paddy-fields, some of 
which were deep enough to swallow us up, equipage and all, and presenting 
no landmarks, at least none with which we were acquainted, to keep us in 
the direction of the beaten track, where the M^aters would probably be 
shcallow enough to allow our advance. 

** We felt nervous and uneasy. Tim Shepperd, though he contrived to 
whistle the complete air of Grnmmachree MoUy^ looked, as well as the 
rest, the picture of dismay, when he cast his eyes on the world of waters 
around him. It seemed like the ocean; but the ocean without the security 
of a ship;— 'the ocean traversed by means of land-pilotage only, and that 
too rendered dubious and uncertain in the absence of every feature which 
marks the surface of a country. For it happened that our route lay through 
a champaign level, without hills or topes, or pagodas ; — in short, without 
one distinct or definite locality. We had accommodated the amiable priest 
with a dooly, the sick sepoy who had occupied it on the march being conva- 
lescent enough to wade on foot with the rest of the party, whilst we mounted 
our horses, — tlie whole being under the guidance of Hieronymo, to whom 
1 resigned the entire command. It was pleasant to heqf him, as he sat 
perched on the top of the first waggon, issuing orders from time to time to his 
little myrmidons, who preceded the train as so many Tritons, sounding the 
depth with their bamboos, like pilots heaving the lead, and moving along by 
a process resembling that of the arch-fiend on his way to Paradise, which 
partook of walking, wading, swimming, flying ; whilst their superior looked 
around with an eye that bespoke at once foresight, circumspection, and de- 
termination of purpose. Once or twice, indeed, he seemed to waver, but 
after a short halt, motioned us to proceed. 1 remarked, however, that he 
would tolerate no noise. A whisper or murmur appeared to distract his 
attention ; for there was not a faculty of his soul which was not intensely 
exercised in the conduct of our little march. It was the epitome of the 
courage, coolness, address with which Xenophon led his ten thousand. In 
four hours we advanced at least eight miles; and when the labour and fatigue 
of such a journey are duly considered, it Aiust be classed amongst those 
surprising instances of perils encountered and difficulties vanquished, which 
deserve no ignoble place in the narratives of campaigns and battles. 

And yet’*— here the colonel heaved a deep sigh — “the march, memo- 
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rable as it viras, has been passed over by every historian in siknce. Even 
the General Orders^ which issue oracles more lying than those of Delphos 
itself, if the Honourable Colonel Such-a-one, or some beardless lieutenant of 
a lord, is to be praised up to the stars, spoke not a word of poor Hieronymo. 
Nay, you may search all the gazettes and journals of the time, and you wil 1 
not find so much as the mention of his name !’* 

“ He shared the same fate,*' interrupted the barrister, as the heroes 
who lived before the time of Agamemnon/' 

“ Precisely so," said the colonel, But though he may want his mte 
sacro^ he shall not want his biographer. There it is, all ready for the pub- 
lisher," pointing to a bundle of manuscript on a side-fhble. “ Indeed, I 
iiad resolved not to publish it till after his death ; but that is an event not 
likely to happen in our time," he observed with emphatic gravity, 

“Those eight miles, however,'’ continued the colonel, “ brought us out 
of all danger. We halted at Manoor, which the waters had scarcely ‘ 
reached, and were supplied with milk, rice, and fowls, by the cuttawal, at 
the simple requisition of the padre, whose name was a passport through the 
whole peninsula. I was particularly anxious to talk over with that amiable 
man the astonishing resources of the Grand Alguazil, and to elicit from him, 
if I could, more of his antecedent history than the few detached fragments 
he had already imparted. But the padre looked much graver than usual, 
evidently disconcerted by my importunity. ‘Urge me no further, I beseech 
you,' said he : ‘ we arc sometimes snatched from earthly dangers by un- 
earthly agencies.’ 

“ I had forgot to tell you, that, no sooner had we reached Manoor, than 
the httle satellites of Hieronymo, who had rendered us such important ser- 
vices, were seen no more. They flitted away as shadows, though my eyes 
were at the very moment fixed upon them. As for Hieronymo^, he lived 
with me for a month or two after. But whether lie was disgusted at the 
incredulity with which my narrative of his services was received, or at his 
being so entirely neglected at head-quarters, or v/hether, in compliance with 
a religious vow, I never saw or heard any more of him till I recognized him 
amongst the brahmins of his tribe at the great pagoda of Trichinopoly, 
where he gave me, as you remember, that important admonition which pre- 
vented me from being trodden to death by Juggernaut's worshippers. Its 

all true," said the colonel, as he concluded. “By , if you lauffh. I 

willnevertell you another story." ^ 
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LETTERS ON THE TRADE WITH INDIA. 

Letteii II. 

To the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

Sir: In the letter, which I had lately the honour to address to you,* 
on the trade between this country and the East-Indies, it was my object to show 
that no sufficient proof has been yet adduced that the measures adopted in 1814 
have, as asserted by the Committee of tlie House of Commons, been “ followed 
(taking that phrase to imply a following as of effect from cause) by an immense*’ 
or any “ increase in our exports to India.” I endeavoured to make out this point 
by showing, that although the exports have undoubtedly increased since that 
period, yet that such increase, being compared with the increase in the same 
trade prior to 1814, and in the other branches of our commerce subsequent to 
that date, does not form any satisfactory ground to infer that any portion of it 
was occasioned by those measures* If any benefit had arisen to the exports by 
the removal of the restrictions, it seemed natural to infer that it would have 
appeared in a ratio of increase greater than that observable in the exclusive 
trade, or in the other branches of trade which had experienced no such eman- 
cipation. Such not having been the case, I thought myself at liberty to de- 
mand the cause of this non-appearance, and no cause being shown, to con- 
clude, that no such benefit had arisen. In the course of that letter, I had 
occasion to allude to various other occurrences, cotemporary with the open- 
ing of the trade, and without controversy calculated to produce an increased 
export, the effect of which, however, appears to have been greatly nullified by 
some latent cause; which, there is much reason to suspect, is none other 
than that very measure which has been so strangely held up as the only source 
of increase. 

Leaving the facts and the observations before made to work the effect which 
may be due to them in the estimation of the public, I am now desirous of 
drawing yowr attention to the effect of those measures in another' mode, 
scarcely less important than the former : I mean as they regard the imports 
and exports of Lidia. I am not disposed here to contcsC the fre(]ueut maxim 
of the present day, that those adventures which arc unprofitable will inevitably 
cease, and that it is therefore unphilosophical to argue that a trade is a losing 
one while at the same time we admit its existence; but I think it will not be 
denied, that some time may elapse before the losing trade will thus naturally 
expire ; and when we hear such fiicts, as that British iron sells in Calcutta for 
a lower price than in Birmingham, commonly asserted, we may perhaps fairly 
doubt whether the time of experiment, as regards the trade with India, is even 
yet passed by. 

Permit me then, sir, without further preface, to submit a few remarks as to 
the return which England has received for her export to India, be that export 
great or small. From the revenue accounts of this country we gain no infor- 
mation on this point, inasmuch as they include not the import of bullion, 
which, it is usual to presume^ adjusts the balance between the trade of any two 
countries. But the accounts which arc kept in India are (d our present object 
more satisfactory, containing both merchahdize and treasure. Now it is very 
clear that England cannot have received what India has not produced ; the 
exports of the latter country, therefore, will give a tolerably correct measure 
by which to judge of the imports of the former. The accounts which have 
been submitted to Parliament from the East-India House contain the whole 
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trade of each presidency respectively, which, of course, includes ^eir mutual 
conunerce, or what would be called in England the “ coasting trade.” As this 
is chiefly of a political nature, it should be omitted in any view of the return 
made by India for the import received from other countries. For this pur|)Ose 
I have prepared a statement exhibiting, from the earliest period that it can be 
compiled, the commerce of Bengal with all places excepting its own dependen- 
cies and the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, to which latter exception the 
island of Ceylon must be added, being in many of the years included with 
Malabar. The commerce of Bengal, forming by far the greater portion of the 
Indian trade, affords a fair criterion to judge of the who^. 


An Accounl of the External Commerce of Bengal, exeeplin^onli/ that with the 
Coasts of Mahfhar and Coromandel. 


Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

Excess of 
Import. 

1 Excels of 

1 Export. 

1 


S’cra Rupees. 

S'uc.i Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

1808-7 

4,a8,80,l]7 

3,83,67,048 

45,13,169 

— 

1807-8 

3,18,79,4:10 

3,89,97,868 

— 

7i,iM*TS 

IHOS-J) 

2,25,61,869 

2,77,1 1,420 

— 

51,49,551 

1809-10 

2,89,65,690 

3,52,57,1 41 

— 

62,91,451 

1810-11 

!i,9i,99,«4l 

3,56,15,850 



6-1,81;, 009 

18]J-l^v’* 

2,06,61,976 

4,31,69,163 

— 

2,25,07,187 

isi.'-i;! 

2,52,12,144 

3,90,85,183 



1,38,73,089 


1,9;), 90 ,3 10 

4,10,38,257 

— 

2.14,47,947 

1814-15 

■i,39,'i.:,247 

4,09,73,166 

1 ~ 

1,70,49,919 





9,99,23,541 



1 Deduct Excess of Import, .. 
Excess of Export in Nine ) 

15,13,169 

9.54,10,372 



Yeans’ Exclusive Trade j 

1815-16 

3,29,21,850 

4,«5,75,098 

5,13,29,200 



1,84,07.407 

1816-17 

5,57,83,900 


72,08,804 

1817-18 

fi,05,(gl,730 1 

0,09,02,685 



;t, 4 1,955 

1818-19 

7,31,33,044 

4,70,93,380 

2,60,39,664 

__ 

1819-20 

2,00,47,191 

5,19,81,683 


.8,19,34,4.92 

1820-21 

4,44,20,538 

5,42,12,074 


1,00,91,6:10 

1821-22 ^ 

4,48,71,224 

7.51,14,282 



.3,0:1,4.3,0.58 

1822-23 

4,20,29,1 2G 

5,87,29,502 



1,01,00,436 

1823-24 

3,70.24,965 

5,36,43,305 


1,66,18,3.50 

1.3,10,46,038 



Deduct Excess of Import... 1 

2,60,:i9,664 



Excess of Export in Nino(> 
Years’ Free-Trade f | 

10,50,06,374 


India being a tributary country (as formerly explained), our observations arc 
[ir.st directed to the excess of her exports over the imports ; and as these 
-crms both include treasure, such excess is the tribute” paid to us, the extent 
which determine* our rate of profit. 

It appears then that in nine years^ from 1806-7 to 1814-15 inclusive (after 
i\hich the free-trade was in full operation), the excess of export from Bengal 
amounted to Sa. Rs. 9,54,10,872, and in the nine years followii/g to 
5a. Rs. 10,00,06,374, showing an apparent increased return, under the free 

nonuir been chaiigcil, this includes the traiic only of eleven 

^«?«/.Joar«.N.S.VoL.10.Xo.;i7. 
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trade, of Sa^ Rs. 95,96,0 OS. But the rupee in the latter period underwent a 
considerable depreciation : it is necessary then to convert these sums into 
sterling before their relative proportion can be ascertained. Not having been 
able to procure the coarse of exchange previous to 1813, I have taken it for 
the whole period at Ss. 6d. the sicca rupee (Calcutta at six months* sight on 
London), below which it certainly did not fall, though it is almost certain it 
must have frequently exceeded that rate. On this calculation the excess of 
export in the exclusive trade amounted to £11, 926,271* 

In the following statement, the value of the rupee is stated in each year of 
the free trade, as obtained from an official letter of the Accountant-general of 
Bengal, dated 1st June 1828. 


1815- 16....< Rs. 1,84,07,407 nt 2». Srf. = i£2,454,321 

1816- 17 72,08,804 at 2f. 7rf. = 931,136 

1817- 18 3,41,955 at 2j. 6irf.= 43,457 

1819- 20 3,19,34,492 at 2s. 4,191,401 

1820- 21 1,0U,91,.5.36 at 2 j. U. = 1,135,308 

1821- 22 3,03,4.3,058 at 2<. Orf. = 3,034,305 

1822- 23 1,61,00,4.36 at h. 11W.= 1,.576,502 

1823- 24 1,66,18,350 at Ij. 10Jd.= 1,765,700 


15,1.32,130 

Deduct, 1818-19...... 2,60,39,664 at 2., 71d= 3,417,706 


£11,714,424 


On this computation, the excess of export in this period was £11,714,421. 
The true result, therefore, is a diminution in the net export of Bengal under the 
free trade of £211, 847, f at the most favourable computation ! 

There is yet another material circumstance to be noted. By the rates of 
exchange established by the authority of the India Board, in opposition to the 
sentiments of the East-India Company, territory is stated to have benefited 
by commerce (in other wordsy India hy England) to the (jxtent of £6,096,015, 
from the year 1814 up to such accounts as had been settled at the beginning of 
the year 1830, probably to the end of the year 1828-29.* 

You are well aware. Sir, though it may require to be explained to the public, 
that this advantage arises from India being permitted to repay advances in 
England with a number of rupees actually not equal in value to the sums dis- 
bursed on her account. In whatever view, then, this difference is con ^ dered, 
—whether as an additional import into India (which has consequently received 
no return), or as an extrinsic aid in making up the export of India, without 
which it must have been so much less,— in either case, I say, it must be added 
to the defalcation in the net export of India, under the free trade. This 
advantage, up to 1823-24, when our comparison ceased, may be taken at 
£3,657,609.f Adding thereto the defalcation previously shown, and allowing 
for similar losses on the trade of Madras and Bombay, and for the low valuation 
here given to the rupee in the earlier period, we shall qpt be far wrong in 

* Minutes of Evidence, Lords’ Committee, 2aFeb. 1830, Mr. Lloyd, viz.— 

£5,154.136 
Interest- ••• 941,880 


£0,996,015 


t £6,096,0 15 f 15 « 406,401. average pci annum. 406.401 X 9 « 3,657iiXi9. 
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stating the total deficiency at rivK ^millions of money, oa vehy nbably 

ONE-HALF OF THE WHOLE TRIBUTE OP BENGAL AT THE TIME THl TRADE WAS 
“ OPENED !** 

I am here desirous of recalling to your attention, Sir, the general view with 
which these letters have been written. The writer of them will be greatly mis- 
understood if he is supposed to have advanced any theory whatever. I do not 
assert that the trade with India has not benefited by the removal of the res- 
trictions : but only, that no proof has been yet afforded that it has. So, also, 
I do by no means wish it to bo believed, that the return from India has posi- 
tively fallen short to the extent mentioned. I but invite attention to certain 
views, which are calculated to generate a strong suspicion of such defalcation, 
I conceive, that the ^blic is not in possession of sufficient information to 
come to an immediate decision on either of these points. 43ut it is not a little 
step towards such a consummation, to show the fallacy of the assumptions on 
which the multitude are complacently reposing. This is especially desirable 
when considerations of a similar nature, as regards the China trade, are for- 
cibly pressing forward. There arc not a few who, with the assumption I have 
been combating, would endeavour to extinguish all argument on this impor- 
tant subject.^ When the representations of the East-India Company, and of 
those who are convinced of the policy of their views, attempt to obtain a 
hearing, nothing is more common that the supposed triumphant reply, “ You 
held the same opinions in 1813, and the result has proved you in error; you 
are, therefore, entitled to no consideration now.” If this 2 ^seudo result had 
indeed been proved, it would by no means be conclusive on a question in many 
particulars so different, though we admit it would justly diminish our confi- 
dence in the judgment of those who had already been deceived. But it is fit 
Sir, that the people of Great Britain should know that the assertions so 
clamorously made have no foundation in truth. The advocates for restricted 
trade have not been placed hors <h combat, by the utter failure of their former 
mticipations (as their enemies would have it believed); but, on the contrary 
:hcy come to the battle with their former ground yet firm under their feet ; and 
io far from any of their arguments having been falsified by the commercial 
jvents of the last tv,^nty years, there appears to be, so far as we are at pre- 
sent informed, the strongest reasons for believing that they have been one 
and all triumphantly sustained. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Youi most obedient, faithful, humble servant. 
London, 20th Nov. 1832. T P T 
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DESCRIPTION OF TIBET. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE GEOGRAPHICAL WORK OF SHERIF-EDRISI. 

Prefatory Chinese authors inform us that, about A.D. 590, a king 
of the Too pho, or of Tibet, augmented his kingdom considerably, extending 
it| towards the south-west, as far as the frontiers of India. Srong bdzan 
sgambo, one of his successors, who reigned at H’lassa (Lassa), introduced 
Buddhism into the country, in 63!^,^and gave his subjects a written character, 
and a civilization derived h orn that of India. Under him, the power of the 
Tibetans increased greatly, so as to create alarm amongst their neighbours, and 
to give them a vast preponderance in central Asia. |Erom this period, the 
emperors of the Thang dynasty concluded alliances witli the kings of Tibet, 
and gave them Chinese infantas in marriage. Srong bdzan sgambo made war 
successfully against the tribes who occupied, at that period, the country which 
bordered on Lake Khookho Nohr, whom he subjected. In 649 he defeated 
the king of middle Hindustan, and died the following year, leaving the throne 
to his grandson, who being under age, the prime minister. Loo tung dzan, 
acted as his tutor and as regent of the empire. During his reign, the power of 
the Tibetans continued to increase; and, finding it difficult to extend the 
limits of the empire to the north-east. Loo tung dzan determined to make 
himself master of the different kingdoms of central Asia. He, in fact, con- 
quered eighteen considerable districts there ; and being joined by the king of 
Khoten, he marched against that of Koo-chee, in Little Bucharia, and in 670, 
took by assault Poo hwan, an important city situated at the western extremity 
of the latter’s country. In the same year the regent of Tibet died, and was 
succeeded in that dignity by his son, who actively prosecuted the designs of his 
father. The emperor of China, being desirous of putting a stop to the aggran- 
dizement of the Tibetans, declared openly against them, and sent a governor- 
general empowered to take under his protection the four military departments 
which the Chinese had established there, namely, those of Kwei thsze(Kooche), 
Yu theen (Khoten), Yan khe (Kharashar), and Shoo llh (Kashgar). But the 
Chinese were beaten, and from this date the power of tly? Tibetans continued 
progressively to increase. They obtained possession of the four departments 
already mentioned, although they were dependent on China. In 67^, they 
occupied the whole of southern Tangoot, and in 680, their authority had so 
greatly augmented, that it extended over all the countries situated between* 
China, the Thsung ling and Theen shan mountains; in other words, the 
whole of Tangoot and Little Bucharia. They were in peaceable possession of 
the four military departments, when, in 69l^, they were unexpectedly expelled 
from thence by the Chinese, in conjunction with the Oriental Turks. From 
this time, the Tibetans had frequent wars with the Chinese, with various suc- 
cess. In 715, tiiey possessed themselves of Ferghana, and forced the king of 
that country to take refuge in the Chinese territory. The Tibetans were, at 
this time, in alliance with the Arabs, who were making war in Mawaralnahr ; 
they had even Arabian troops in their army. In 763, they invaded China, 
directing their march upon Chhang ngan (the modern Se ngan foo), then the 
residence of the emperor, who fled from^ the capital, which the Tibetans 
entered and plundered, burning the palace, and proclaiming another emperor. 
At the^ approach of a Chinese army, however, they abandoned the dty, and 
returned to their own country, loaded with an immense booty. In 790, they 
defeated, in central Asia, the Turkish tribe of Hwuy hoo, or Ghoz. This 
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battle was fought near Plh thing (the modern Ooroomtsi), the seat of the mili- 
tary government which the Chinese maintained in the Toorfan country. After 
this victory, the Tibetans made themselves masters of Plh thing and the Chi- 
nese fortresses of Ngan se. The city of Se chhing (west of the modern Toor- 
fan) alone withstood them, but this place subsequently fell into their hands. 
In 838, Darma became king of Tibet. His violence and debauchery, but 
chiefly his hatred of Buddhism, rendered him odious to his subjects. Under 
his reign, the Tibetans lost much of their power; in the north it was counter- 
balanced by that of the Hakas or Kirghcez. The Hwei hoo, or western Ghoz, 
also took advantage of the troubles of Tibet, and of the \^r which its monarch 
had to sustain against the king of Yun nau ; they obtained possession of the 
country of Pih thing, of Se chew or Toorfan, and of considyable territories in 
Ngail sc, which is the Kooche and Aksoo country of our time. The successor 
of Darma made war in Tangoot, in which he was surprised by one of the chiefs 
of that country, who took off his head, and sent it to the emperor of China. 
This event happened in 866. From this date, the power of the Tibetans 
which for two centuries had domineered throughout the interior of Asia, was 
almost entirely destroyed. The provinces they had possessed on the north of 
Tibet fell to the lot of the Ilwiiy hoo, Ooigoors, or Ghoz; and the kings of 
Nan chaou, or Yun nan, got possession of several countries in the south-east 
which had belonged to the Tibetans. But the most fatal blow their power 
>as the establishment of the kingdom of Hea or Tangoot, in the north-west 
of China, the princes of which continued to aggrandize themselves at the 
'exi)ense of Tibet. It appears, however, that the kings of this country con- 
tinued to retain, for a long period, the western part of Little Bucharia, as far 
as the frontiers of Ferghana, and that their authority was dominant there in 
the eleventh century of our era. 


Ihc aforegoing remarks will .serve as an introduelion to the succeeding fragr 
ment, e.ittracted from the great Cosmography of the Arabian geographer, known 
in hurope by the name of Shcrif-lidrisi, who completed that curious work in 
1155. It would appear that the author extracted it from the writings of some 
antecedent Arabian and Persian authors, since, as we shall presently see, he 
describes central Asiatas it was, in its political aspect, during the early portion 
of the ninth century, that is, at the period of the Tibetan power. In this point 
of view, the work of Sherif-Edrisi, which has hitherto been known to us 
merely by a meagre abstract printed at Rome in 1593, becomes very curious 
«nce It contains a description of that part of Asia which subsequently was noj 
merely devastated but it may be said wholly subverted and changed, by the 
Mongols of Chinghcer, khan. In the following translation, I have enclosed in 
parentheses the proper names which arc diBerently written in the abridgment 


1 EXT or Kdrisi. 


“ This ninth part of the third climate contains the country of Tvbet, 
a part of that of^,^ Tagharghar [j£^M Bagharghar], and a portion of the 

country of Khazaljiah. Ajnongst the number of the most celebrated 

place, m the country of Tibet must be included the town of Tubet itself, and 
e cities o Shanftejl^ Shihh], Dakhan fTatiau], 

fcji- Se/e^i SakeeM], Jjjj Jeodda IJjj Benvin], OoJ 
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Mhhkahh]^ RemahMkh and Zalhhakeh [ja:b Jk&ne* 

hhoo]. Amongst the cities belonging to the kli^han of Tagharghar (Baghar- 
ghar), is the town of the khakhan, called Timbcah [ Ycvnbetah^ 

fO # 

in the Latin version Taniabee], the town of AijU MdsbaAt Khormok 

[oTjormok\ and BMooSlu. Between the dependencies of exterior 

China arc Tht^ha. and D&rkhoon. Lastly, in the country of 

Kazaljiah are Upper Bersdjdn^md Tcrdket 

Tewdheth Wid Newdket]. There are lakes of fresh water; running 

streams and pasturages of Turkish tribes, for the summer and winter seasons. 
It being our intention to describe these different places, and to indicate their 
distances and limits, we have consulted the best authorities that have spoken 
respecting these regions, and the narratives of the Turks who have visited 
them or have been in their vicinity. From these authorities we can state, that 
exterior China adjoins the shores of the eastern sea, the country of Ta* 
gharghar (Bagharghar), and on the side of Ferghana the country of Tubet. 
Tubet bordert on China and different parts of Hind (India). On the north it 
touches Khazaljiah, on the east Tagharghar. The capital of the' last country 
is Thaniah Tantabeah]^ having twelve iron gates. The inhabi- 
tants are Sadducees there is also a race of fire-worshippers 

amongst the Turks of Tagharghar. The khakan resides in the town of 
Thaniah ; it is of great importance, surrounded by solid walls, and built on 
the banks of a great river running to the east. From this city to Upper Ber- 
sajan, a dependency of Ferghana, the distance is two months* journey. The 
country of Tagharghar extends to the oriental Sea of Darkness. From the 
town of Thaniah to that of Bakhooau arc twelve days* journey, in a north-west 
direction. This is one of the most beautiful cities of Tagharghar. It is govern- 
cd by a prince of the family of the khukan of Taghai^har. The prince has 
an army, guards, castles, and gresit revenues. The town is well fortified ; in 
the markets are to be found artificers in iron and wood, working in an 
astonishing manner. It is situated on the borders of a river running to thp 
east : it is surrounded by well-cultivated fields and meadows, being the pastu- 
rages of the Turks in the spring. Fruits are imported and exported. The 
greatest part of the iron worked there is carried to Tubet and China. In the 
neighbouring mountains is to be found the animal bearing the mnsk, being a 
kind of deer, of which we have spoken in the description of the second 
climate, where we have staled in what manner it produce.s the niu.sk : for this 
reason it is needless to repeat it here. From the town of Bakhooan to that of 
Khormok are four days’ journey, in a south-west direction. The country is 
covered with habitations, and highly cultivated. The city of Khormok is very 
strong, and surrounded by a wall of earth, between which is a deep ditch 
seventy cubits wide. The city i.s closed by four iron gates,*' In the market arc 
manufactured no other articles than arms,* The governor resides here, with 
his horsemen and other troops, in the name and by order of the king of Tubet. 
From" Bakhooan to Tubet it is fourteen days* journey, and from Khormok to 
Upper Bersajan ten, ten stationSf says the printed abstract). 
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** Tha town of Tubet is very large ; if gives its name to the neighbouriog 
country, which is that of the Turki-Tubetans. The inhabitants keep up rela* 
tions with those of the district of Yem or Tiem, in Ferghana, and of the domi- 
nions of the khakan. They travel in most parts of these regions, where they 
sell iron, silver, coloured stones, tiger-skins, and musk from Tubet, The 


town is built on an elevated plain ( jLj ), on the lower side of which 


runs a river to the east, which falls into the lake of Beroodn, The town of 
Tubet is surrounded by walls ; it is the seat of a king, who has an army, 
horses, and a great number of valuable articles. The population are very 
industrious, and export cloths, which are thick and strong, but at the same 
time soft and delicate. They sell considerable quantities of them, because 
they prefer silk stuff. Slaves and musk are likewise exported and sent to 
Ferghana and Hind. There are not in the habitable world slaves of finer com- 
plexion, stature, and shape ; they may be compared to those of the Turks. 
The Turks steal them from each other, and sell them to the merchants. A 
young girl of this race is often bought for 300 dinars (or .£141 sterling). 

“ The country of Tagharghar is situated between Tubet and China; it is 
bounded on the north by the land of the Kheerhhiz. 


“Amongst the towns of Tubet is (before Sanfaj), It 

is of a middle size, situated on the top of a mountain, and enclosed by a stone 
wall, having only one gate. In this city are manufactured different articles for 
the Turks. Its commerce with the neighbouring countries is considerable ; 
merchants from Cabul, Dekhan, the mountains, Wahsh, and Rast, arrive here 
in order to purchase iron and musk from Tubet. They report that in the 
neighbouring mountains of Beshinkh grows plenty of tunbul (spikenard ) ; that 
the animal bearing the musk loves shady places, where he nibbles the tunbui, 
drinks the water of the stream which flpws to Beshinkh, and that in this 
manner the musk is produced. They say, likewise, that there is in this moun- 
tain a cavern exceedingly deep, at the bottom of which is heard the humming 
noise of as'unning stream, but that it is not possible to penetrate so far in the 
precipice as to reach Ac water, the noise of which is only heard, God alone 
knows the truth. A plant growing in plenty in this mountain is the rhubarb; 
a very great quantity of it is sent to the eastern and western countries, where 
it is sold under the name of ^ nabr Teenkh (read Beshinkh) and 


jj!^ nahr Shermdkh. 


“ From Teenkh {Beshinkh) to the latce of Beroodn it is five days* journey to 
the east. There are villages and places shaded by trees, which belong to the 
Turk-Tubetans. They have likewise there excellent fortified castles. The 
lake of Berooan is very spacious ; its length is forty farsangs, and its breadth 


seventy-two miles (IL^), Its water is fresh, and it abounds in fish: the 
inhabitants of Berookn and Ooj are employed in taking them. 

“ Beroo&n and Ooj are two towns dependent upon Tubet ; they are situated 
on the shore of th^lake just mentioned, and distant from each other twelve 

farsangs of Sind, of which each is equal to five miles ( ).« These two 
towns are of the same size, and built on rising grounds near the lake, the 
water of which the inhabitants drink. There are markets and manufac^res, 
which render the citizens of the two towns independent of foreign imports. 


* The common farsang, in Edrisi’s work, ia three miles, and the mile 400 geometrical cubits. 
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** Many rivers of considerable size flow from different sides to U» <Jake of 
Berooan. Not far from the town of this name is a mountain curved jike the 
letter J (d«0; no one can attain the summit without considerable trouble* 
The sides of this mountain touch the chain of Hind, Its high table-land has a 
very fertile soil. There is built on it an edifice of a quadrangular form ; when 
you direct your steps to it and approach it, you will feel a sentiment of joy 
and a kind of intoxication, as if you had drunk wine. They say still, that 
those who endeavour to mount to the top of the building continue to laugh 
till they precipitate themselves in the interior [and then are never seen again]. 
But I think that thii is a story destitute of all probability ; notwithstanding, 
this fable is known to every body. v 

« The town of*u!» Thahhb [U^ Kehha] belongs to China; it is situated 

beyond the mountains which surround this country; it is in a flourishinptate, 
of middle size, and carries on a profitable trade. From Ooj to Thakha it is 
ten camel'journcys to the east. From Thakha to the eastward is situated the 
Chinese city of BarkhooUt of small size. This is the frontier of the 

Chinese possessions to the north, on the border of the country of the Turks of 
Tagharghar. 

« Taghatj or Aihat^ is a place situated on a hill and fortified 
against the attacks of the Turks; from thence to Tubet it is ten' journeys, and 
to.Berajan six, through the country of the Turks. This last town belongs 
to them, and is mostly a place of refuge for this people. From Bersdjan to 
Nawdket [or Tewdkheth]^ on the frontier of Khazaljiah, it is ten caravan- 
journeys. The extent of the desert of the Turks is five marches, but we shall 
speak of this hereafter. From Masha to the Khakan of Thagharghar, to 
whom this well-peopled and industrious town belongs, are five days* journeys. 
From these to Bakhooan are eight* days* journeys to the west. This is the 
whole contents of the ninth section of the third climate.** 

In the preceding fragment, reference is made to four dominions or kingdoms, 
namely, those of Tibet, the khakhan of Tagharghar, bf Khazaljiah, and of 
China. The first and last require no comment ; their names alone sufficiently 
denote what are meant. With respect to the kimkhan of Tagharghar, the 
name of the country and people is certainly incorrectly written in the original ; 
the abridgment made at Rome writes it Bagharghar, and in Masoudi the name 

is invariably written Taghazghaz, As the people in question here are the 
GhoZf and as it is demonstrated that the Ghoz arc the same as the Ooigoors, 
or Hwuy hoo of tlic Chinese, I conceive that the name is also wrong pointed 

in Masoudi, and that we should read Jghoor Ghoz, This conjecture 
becomes the more probable from Masoudi*s informing us thsit it was the king of 
the Taghazghaz Turks who came, in 883, to the aid of the emperor of China 
against the rebel Banshooa (Hwang chaou), and delivered him. In point of 
fact, it was Le kho yung, chief of the Sha to Turks, who, according to 
Chinese authors, assisted the emperor on this occasion { and as the Sha to 
tribe was of the same origin as the Hwuy 'hoo, or Ooigoors, or Ighoors, it is 
evident that they are the same Turkish nation as that, the name of which is 
erron'hously written, in Masoudi, Taghazghaz. The Ighoor Ghoz, at that 
period, occupied the northern part of Little Bucharia. As to the country of 
Kazaljiahf we may ascertain its position from that of the two cities which 
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ShenY EdrIsI place* there. Upper Bersdj&n was situated on the lower part of 
the river Talas, a short way above its embouchure in Lake Sikherlik. With 
regard to Nawakat or Kawakit, this city still exists in the country of the 
Khassaks of the right, or the Kirgheez of the great horde. The geography of 
the dynasty now reigning in China states; “ these Khassaks possess the cities 
of Talas, Galachook, Bolak, Nawakat, and Khaotak, Nawakat is situated in 
the south-east of their country, on a river of the same name.” 

The possessions of the Tibetans, at the date of the authors from whom 
Edrisi drew his account, still extended over the south and west of Little 
Bucharia, and the Chinese empire then terminated, on the west, at Toorfan 
and Plh thing, which is the modern Ooroomtsi and the Bishbalik of the 
Mongols. To the north of the territories of the Ighoor Ghoa and the Chinese 
in central Asia, was the empire of the Kirgheez, which comprehended the 
country situated between the rivers Ele and Irtysh, and which extended to the 
banks of the Upper Yenisei and Lake Baikal. 

According to our aiitJior, several large rivers flowed in the country of 
Taghazghaz and the Tibetans, to the eastward, and fell into a large lake of 
fresh water, to which he has given the name of the Lake of Berooan. These 
rivers are those of Khoten, Yarkand, Kashgar, and Aksoo, which form the 
hrgeou, or Tarim, which unites with the Kaidoo, and they fall into Lake Lob- 
noor, called in ancient Chinese authors Phoo chhang hae^ This, however, is 
not the lake of Berooan, but the Bosteng noor, orBostoo of our time, on the 
shores of which is situated the city of Kharashar, which is the Berooan of 
Sherif-Ldrisi. In the country of the Ighoor Ghoz wc recognize, in the cities 
of Bakkoodn and Khormok, those of Poo hwan and Kho mok, in Chinese 
authors. The former was situated in the vicinity of the modern Aksoo, and 
the other between this place and Kooche, since we have seen, a little before, 
that it was the most westerly possession of the King of Kooche. 

I do not hesitate to identify the Chinese city of Ddrkhoon, or 

rather JDarkhwan, with that of Toorfan or Se chew, which was at the northern 
extremity of exterior or outer China. The word Toorfan still denotes ‘ the 
residence of a princ^;’ and I conceive that Mrkhwan, in Persian, means 
nothing else than the ddr, or ‘ residence,* oftheitAwaw, or Chinese mandarin, 
who commanded in that country. 
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No. 11 .— Aora. 

In this age of tourists, it is rather extraordinary that the travelling mania 
should not extend to the possessions of the British Government in India ; 
and that so few persons arc induced to visit scenes and countries in the East, 
embellished with the most gorgeous productions of nature and of art. The 
city of Agra is well worthy of a pilgrimage from the uttermost parts of the 
globe : yet a very email number amid those who have spent many years in 
Hindooslan are tempted to pay it a visit and the civil and military resi- 
dents, together \fith casual travellers passing through to the places of their 
destination, alone, are acquainted with a city boasting all the oriental 
magnificence which imagination has pictured from the glowing descriptions of 
eastern talcs. The Smelfungus tribe is very numerous in India ; neces- 
sity, and not “ a truant disposition,*’ has occasioned the greater portion of 
the servants of the Company to traverse foreign lands ; and the sole remark 
frequently made by persons who have sojourned amid the marble temples and 
citron groves of Agra, consists of a simple statement, that ‘‘ it is exceedingly 
hot.” Bishop Heber, who possessed a true relish for the sublime and 
beautiful, and who delighted with all a poet’s enthusiasm in the picturesque, 
has not done Agra justice in his interesting narrative. He was ill during 
the brief period of his sojourn there, and had come immediately from 
Delhi, the stately rival of the city of Acbar. I'his is the more unfortunate, 
as his w'ork, being very popular, and considered good authority, has led a 
favourite writer of the day to pourtray ruin and desolation as the promi- 
nent features of Agra ; whereas, though somewhat shorn of the splendour 
it possessed in the times of the Moghul emperors, it is still a place of wealth 
and importance, inhabited by rich nlitivos, both Moosulman and Hindoo, 
and carrying on an extensive trade. Should steant» navigation ever be 
introduced Avilh effect upon the Ganges and Jumna, there can be little doubt 
that the seat of government aviII be, at some time, removed from Calcutta 
to a more central station, and the probabilities are greatly in favour of Agra 
being the selected spot. In this event, improvements of vast magnitude 
may be expected to take place in the upper country. The hill-stations espe- 
cially Avill be benefited by the influx of visitors ; they must necessarily be 
enlarged, roads must be made, bridges constructed, gardens cultivated, and 
public buildings erected, until they will offer the accommodations of Euro- 
pean watering-places, in addition to the far superior attractions of their 
scenery. Persons weary of Cheltenham, Baden, Spa, and other springs 
of fashionable resort, may take a trip to the Himalaya, and visit the source 
of the Ganges by Avay of variety. Even now, it would be perfectly prac- 
ticable for a tourist, in search of noveJty, to climb fhe heights of the 
Asiatic mountains to the limits of eternal snoAv, that untrodden barrier 
which has defied, and will defy, the adventurous foot of man, and return to 
England, without experiencing a single day in which the thermometer shall 
have risen beyond tho bounds of moderate heat. By landing in Calcutta in the 
middle of October, four months of cold weather is secured, a period sufficient 
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to admit of easy travelling through the upper provinces, vtd Benares, Luck- 
now, Agra, Bhurtpore, Delhi, and Meerut; from the latter station it is 
only a few marches, or a three days’ journey by dawk (post), to Landour, a 
sanatarium perched upon the crags of the Himalaya. This place, and 
Mepoorisse, another hill-cantonment, should form the head-quarters during 
the eight months of heat endured in the plains; and in the following October, 
passing through the central provinces, and visiting Jyepore, Nusseerabad, 
Ajmere, and Mhow, the tourist may proceed to Bombay, and take his 
passage home before the commencement of the hot weather. 

To a lover of the picturesjjiie, Agra is one of the most delightful stations 
in India ; but as persons of this description form a verysm|^ll portion of the 
community, a residence amid the splendid monuments of Moghul power is 
not considered desirable, in consequence of the alleged heat of the climate, 
and the high prices demanded for the bungalows. It possesses a garrison, 
consisting of one European or King’s corps, and three of Native Infantry, 
with their requisite staff, under the command of a brigadier. The military 
cantonments are the ugliest in India, being situated upon a wide bare plain, 
enlivened only by a few Parkinsonias,* trees which are loo uniformly 
covered with yellow flowers to appear to advantage when not mingled with 
others of more varied foliage. The Jumna is completely hid from view by 
intervening sand-banks, which also shut out the beauties of the Taaje 
Mahal, with the exception of its silvery dome; and the exteriors of the 
bungalows, with few exceptions, are hideous. They are usually built of 
brick, a material amply supplied by the ruins in the neighbourhood ; the 
gateless, and sometimes fenceless compounds, have a desolate appearance ; 
and a handsome church is the only redeeming feature in the scene. The 
houses, however, have good gardens, though the latter are not made orna- 
mental to the landscape; and their int^iors are remarkable for the elegance 
of the fitting-up, an abundance of marbles furnishing chimney-pieces, cor- 
nices, and plasters ot^a very superior kind of chunam ; and instead of bare 
white-washed walls, the apartments are decorated with handsome mould- 
ings and other architectural ornaments. The civil lines, at the distance of 
two miles, are much more beautifully-situated, amidst well-wooded ravines, 
which, during the rainy season, are covered with a verdant carpet of green, 
and watered by numerous nullahs. The roads are excellent, and kept in 
the finest order by the labours of gangs of convicts, who arc employed upon 
the public works of British India. Many of the houses belonging to the 
families of civilians are puckha, and built in the style of those of Calcutta ; 
others assume a more fanciful aspect, the centre being composed of an 
abandoned mosque, with wings spreading on either side. The distance 
between the military and civil lines at Agra constitutes a very considerable 
obstacle to the social intercourse of the station : throughout India, there 
exists a degree of jealousy on the*part of the former, which renders them 
tenacious of appearing to shew too much deference to the superior wealth of 
the judges and collectors, whom they fancy must look down upon a poorer 
class. There are, of course, a few instances of civilians in high appoint- 
* So called from having been inlroduced in India from the Cape by Colonel Parkinson. 
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inentS; who hold themselves far above their less fortunate military compeers^ 
— a set of persons who have obtained the cognomen of Buhadur/' a very 
significant phrase, borrowed from the title of honour bestowed by natives 
upon great men, or assumed by those who desire to give themselves conse- 
quence but, generally speaking, the civilians, being fewer in number, are 
glad to pay attention to all the military in the neighbourhood ; and at least 
during my residence at Agra, they made far less difficulty in coming over to 
the balls in the cantonments than was raised by the families of officers, who 
frequently declined invitations to the civil lines on account of the distance, 
or because they would not receive civilities which they were unable to 
return. This sort of pride is very detrimental to the society of small com- 
munities, and at Agra it always appears to be in full operation, the station 
never having had a reputation for gaiety. 

Excepting in Calcutta, and there the occurrence is rare, evening parties 
are not given in India. Balls and suppers are of course very frequent, but 
entertainments of a less magnificent description would be considered mean, 
and an affront to those invited. Strangers are, however, sometimes asked 
in a friendly w’ay to tea, and a visit of this description affords a novelty not 
unamusing to persons who have just arrived in the country. It is necessary 
to enter into some details respecting the modes of living adopted by Euro- 
pean residents in India, in order to explain the nature of these tea-drinkings. 

The hour of dinner makes a very material difference in the disposition of 
the day. Those who do not take that meal until after sun-set, sit down to 
a tiffin at two o’clock, which, being composed of hot dishes, is to all in- 
tents and purposes a dinner, and is usually made the principal repast. It 
is customary, after leaving the table, to undress and lie down until the sun 
declines, and at the conclusion of the evening-drive, dinner is served, a meal 
which is frequently suffered to go ^way almost untasted ; indeed it is con- 
sidered a mark of high-breeding to sit without eating, though the guests 
would be shocked if three courses, at least, were not provided for them ; 
the quantity of curry and rice, which has [been devoured at home, may be 
accurately measured by the consumption of the delicacies abroad, which in 
a very fine lady will not exceed half-a-dozen grapes : in fact, it might be 
supposed that the company, like the bride in the Arabian tales, who ate rice 
by the single grain, were in the habit of supping with goules. This is 
called dining at night. Other persons pursue a different, and perhaps a more 
rational plan ; they dispense with tiffin altogether, and sit down to dinner 
at four o’clock ; the repast may easily be prolonged until it is time to go 
out, or the sun is sufficiently low to permit an adjournment to the verandah ; 
and on returning from the evening excursion, the family find the tea pre- 
pared. Unless the servants, however, shall have been well trained, and 
habituated to English customs, they will load the talkie with hot viands, 
meat, vegetables, and pastry, soraetimis laying the cloth, and at others 
spreading their hot dishes upon the bare mahogany. These tea-drinkings 
somewhat resemble the entertainments given in America, and might be made 
exceedingly social, did not pride and dignity forbid ; not more than two or 
three persons arc invited at a time, and when the parties are not intimate, 



nothing more tmte oan be imagined ; they sit looking at each other until 
the guests, annoyed to death, find a decent pretext to withdraw. Great 
reform is absolutely called for in the mode of visiting in India, where, ac- 
cording to the present system, pains appear to have been taken to render 
it ns formal and inconvenient as possible. Morning calls ought to be abo- 
lished by an order of council, for where it is dangerous to be out after ten 
o'clock, even in a carriage or a palanquin, during eight months in the year, 
ladies must often pay visiU at the hazard of their lives. If early dinners 
were more general, the station, or at least that portion socially inclined, 
might meet at each other’s houses after the evening-dri^e, either alternately 
or according to some other regulation. The gate of a compound being 
closed, is a certain indication that the family, who canrtot so easily as in 
England profess to be" not at home, do not desire to receive visitors j car- 
riages roll away without offence taken by their inmates, and those who 
might not desire to have their houses filled with company, could adopt the 
same precaution to secure themselves from interruption. The faint attempt 
made during my stay at Agra to introduce a better system, though a decided 
failure, owing to the want of courage requisite to invite numerous guests to 
a slight entertainment, deserves honourable mention, and perhaps may in- 
duce more enterprizing persons to improve upon the plan. There arc no 
subscription-balls at Agra, and dancing depends upon the hospitalities exer- 
cised by private individuals ; a play is occasionally performed at the theatre, 
a building of no exterior beauty, and whose properties arc of a very in- 
ferior order ; and races have been established, which, however, bear no 
proportion to the celebrity acquired by those at Meerut and Ghazeepore. 

It is in tlie city of Agra and its environs, that intellectual persons must 
seek gratification. The Taaje Mahal is usually deemed the most attractive 
object, and, considered in its character of a mausoleum, it has notits equal 
in the world. The reader of eastern romance may here realize his dreams 
of fairy land, and^contemplate those wondrous scenes so faithfully deli- 
neated in the brilliant pages of the Arabian Nights. Imagine a wild plain, 
broken into deep sandy ravines, the picture of rudeness and desolation, a 
tract as unpromising as that which Prince Ahmed traversed in search of his 
arrow. In the midst of this horrid wilderness, a palace of deep red stone, 
inlaid with white marble, and surmounted by domes and open cupolas, 
appears. It is ascended by flights of steps; in the centre is a large circular 
hall, with a domed roof, and a gallery running round, all in the most beau- 
tiful style of oriental architecture, lliis is the gate of the Taaje Mahal, a 
building which, in any other place, would detain the visitant in rapture at 
the symmetry and grandeur of its proportions, and the exquisite elegance of 
the finishing ; but the eyes have caught a glimpse of a delicious garden, and 
the splendours o| this noble entrance are little regarded. At the end of a 
long avenue of graceful cypresseip, whose rich foliage is beautifully mirrored 
In marble basins, fed with water from numerous sparkling fountains, the 
Taaje arises, gleaming like a fairy palace. It is wholly composed of po- 
lished marble of the whitest hue, and if there be any faults in the architec- 
ture, they are lost in the splendour of the material, which conveys the idea 
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of something even more brilliant than marble, mother-o'-pearl, or glisten- 
ing spar. No description can do justice to this shining edifice, which seems 
rather to belong to the fanciful creations of a dream, than to the sober rea- 
lities of waking life — constructed of gathered moonbeams, or the lilies which 
spring in paradise. The mausoleum is placed upon a square platform of 
white marble, rising abruptly to the height of about twelve or fifteen feet, 
the steps being concealed, which is perhaps a blemish. The place of actual 
sepulture is an apartment within this platform ; round it on three sides are 
suites of apartments, consisting of three rooms in each, all of white mar- 
ble, having lattices* of perforated marble for the free transmission of air, 
and opening to the garden. At each of the four corners of the platform, 
a lofty minaret* springs, and the centre is occupied by an octagonal build- 
ing, crowned by a dome, surrounded by open cupolas of inferior height. 
Nothing can be more beautiful or more chaste : even the window frames are 
composed of marble, and it would seem as if a part of Aladdin’s palace 
had been secured from the general wreck, and placed in the orange groves 
of Agra. The plan of the building, which is purely Asiatic, is said to 
have been the design of the founder, who placed the execution in the hands 
of foreigners of eminence. The interior is embellished with beautiful mo- 
saics, in rich patterns of flowers, so delicately formed, that-they look like 
embroidery upon white satin, thirty-five different specimens of cornelians 
being employed in a single leaf of a carnation ; while agates, lapis lazuli, 
turquoise, and other precious materials, occur in profusion. The mauso- 
leum, washed by the J umna, looks out upon that bright and rapid river, and 
its gardens of many acres, planted with flowery forest trees, and interspersed 
with buildings and fountains, stretch to the banks of the stream. It is truly 
a place which a votary of Mohammed would form from his ideas of the 
paradise of the truc-believer, haunted by beautiful birds of variegated plu- 
mage, and filled with blossoms of every scent and hue. No lover of an- 
cient or modern times ever testified more genuine attachment to the memory 
of the object of his. affection, than that which is recorded by tliis enchant- 
ing edifice. It was created under the auspices of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
the son of Jehauguire, and the father of Aurungzebe, who, however failing 
in his duty as a son, in his character of a husband and a father stands un- 
rivalled. When his beloved wik Moom Taze Mhal lay dying, in the 
passionate anguish of his heart he assured her, that as, while existing, she 
surpassed in loveliness and virtue all the women of her time, so after her de- 
cease she should possess a monument which should be unequalled in the 
world. He fulfilled his promise. It was his intention to have built a mau- 
soleum of similar magnificence upon the opposite side of the river, for him- 
self, and to have connected both by a marble bridge across the Jumna ; but 
the troubles of his reign did not allow him to complete t^is superb design, 
and his bones repose beside those of the olyect dearest to him while on earth. 
To Shah Jehan’s strong paternal aflection we are indebted for our first set- 
tlement in Hindoostan ; he gave a grant of land in Bengal to an English 

• Theee minaretS/ though beautiful in thcinselvesi have a formal appearance aa they stand, and look 
too much like high and alender caatlea upon a gigantic chess-board. 
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physician travelling through Agra, as a token of his gratitude for the resto- 
ration of one of his daughters, whose malady was subdued by the stranger's, 
skill and attention. 

In wandering over the princely gardens of the Taaje Mahal, the mO' 
narch's virtues alone can be remembered, and it is with feelings of no com- 
mon gratification, that those who are not wholly engrossed by passing ob- 
jects, add a flower to the fresh coronals daily strewed upon the monarch's 
grave. The natives of Agra are justly proud of the Taaje Mahal ; they are 
pleased with the admiration manifested by strangers, and gratified by the 
care and attention bestowed to keep it in repair : upon Sunday evenings es- 
pecially, crowds of Moosulmans of all descriptions, rich* and poor, visit 
the gardens, and contribute not a little, by their picturesque groupes, to the 
attraction of the scene. 

At the distance of about a mile from the “ palace-tomb,” for that is the 
signification of its name, stands the fort of Agra, a place of great strength 
in former times, before the introduction of fire-arms. One side is defended 
by the river, the others are surrounded by high battlemented walls of red 
stone, furnished with turrets and loop-holes, and in addition to several pos- 
tern entrances, a most magnificent building, called the Dclhi-gate. Per- 
haps Lord Byron himself, when he stood upon the Bridge of Sighs, his 
heart swelling with reminiscences of Othello, Shylock, and Pierre, scarcely 
experienced more overwhelming sensations than the humble writer of this 
paper, when gazing, for the first time, upon the golden crescent of the 
Moslems, blazing high in the fair blue heavens, from the topmost pinnacle 
of this splendid relique of their power and pride. The delights of my 
cliildiiood rushed to my soul ; those magic talcs, from which, rather than from 
the veritable pages of history, I had gathered my knowledge of eastern 
arts and 4irnis, arose in all their original vividness. I felt tliat I was in- 
deed in the land of pjnii, and that the gorgeous palaces, the flowery laby- 
rinths, the orient gems, and glittering thrones, so long classed with ideal 
splendours, were not the fictitious offspring of romance. Europe docs not 
possess a more interesting relique of the day.s of feudal glory, than that 
afforded by'the fort of Agra. The interior presents a succession of inclined 
planes, so constructed (the stones with which they arc paved being cut into 
grooves) that horses, and even carriages may pass up and down. The il- 
lustrations of fortified places, in Froissart's Chronicle, offer an accurate re- 
presentation of these ascents, where knights on horseback arc depicted riding 
down a steep hill, while descending from the walls. 

The fort is of very considerable extent, and contains many objects of 
interest and curiosity. The Mootee Musjid, or pearl mosque, disputes the 
palm of beauty with the 'J'aaje Mahal, and is by many persons preferred to 
that celebrated ediffee. Neither drawing nor description can do it justice, 
for the purity of the material and tfSe splendour of the architecture defy the 
powers of the pencil and the pen. An oblong hall stretches its arcades 
along one side of a noble quadrangle, surrounded by richly sculptured 
cloisters, whence at intervals spring light and elegant cujolas, supported 
upon slender pillars. The whole is of polished white marble, carved even 
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to the very slabs that compose the pavement, and when moonlight irradiates 
tJie scene, the c(Fect is magical. 

Acbar was the first of the Moghul emperors who, preferring Agra as a 
residence to its neighbour Delhi, embellished and beautified the city ; his 
name, as the “ mighty lord,” is of course held in great reverence by the 
inhabitants, and his tomb, a gorgeous pyramidical structure, at about five 
miles distance, is scarcely less an object of admiration than the Taaje. The 
durbar, or hall of audience, a magnificent apartment, is converted into an 
arsenal; but the marble palace remains nearly in the same state in which it 
was left by the Jauts, when the city wasjahen by Lord Lake. After the 
beautiful builtlinys already mentioned, this palace, though very rich and 
splendid, has comparatively little to recommend it. If, however, wanting 
in the external attractions of its prouder rivals, it is not less interesting on 
account of the recollections attached to it, having been the residence of 
some of the most celebrated conquerors of llui East. It is pleasantly 
situated upon the banks of the Jumna, which its balconied chambers over- 
look. The hall, formerly ceiled with silver, is still a fine apartment, but 
the smaller suites of rooms, being more singular, are more interesting to a 
stranger. These are mostly of an octagonal form, leading out of each 
other, or connected by a smaller antichamber ; they are composed of white 
marble, the walls, floors, and roofs being all of the same material, the for- 
mer decorated with mosaics of flowers rudely executed in many-coloured 
agates and cornelians. The Avindows opmi upon narrow balconies, having 
very low parapet walls, which overhang the Jumna : the bosom of the river 
is gay with boats, and the opposite bank finely planted, and adorned with 
bright pavilions glancing from between the trees, or raised upon some jutting 
point of land. bVom these suites, flights of marble stairs lead to the roof, 
which is flat, and commands a still nobler view. The plan of the palace 
is very curious as seen from this elevation ; with the eveeption of the range 
of buildings fronting the river, it is laid out in small quadrangles, each with 
its garden or its bath in the centie. One of these, destined for a retreat 
during the hot Avinds, is particularly curious. It contains a square apart- 
ment of tolerable dimensions, unprovided with windows. The walls are 
lined with fantastic ornaments of spar, silver, and other glittering materials, 
intermixed with small oddly-shaped pieces of looking-glass ; the pavement 
is cut into channels, for the purpose of allowing a perpetual floAV of running 
water in the hot season. Here the emperors Avere Avont to retire during the 
most sultry hours, substitutijig the glare of torches for the light of day, and 
admiring, doubtles.s, the barbaric splendour Avith Avhich they were sur- 
rounded. 

The palace of Agra has been frequently irradiated by the presence of the 

Light of the Harem,” the beautiful Nourmahal, one •‘incident in whose 
eventful life has been immortalized by tfie pen of Mr. Moore. The mar- 
velloys adventures of her history might fill a volume. Shere Afkun, the 
husband who stood betAveen her and a throne, was one of the paladins of 
Eastern chivalijj, and the deeds imputed to him, by authentic records, are 
only to be paralleled in the pages of romance : he seems to have formed 
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his chsrootGr a/ler tbst of Rustuoi Khottf^ or soino btborpoelicol hero ei^uslly 
celebrated. He is said to have rushed unarmed upon a lion, and (ptelled 
the monster single-handed ; and when, ailer a hundred victories in perilous 
adventures, in which his cruel master involved him, for the purpose of pro- 
curing his death, in the last struggle with twelve assassins, he yielded rather 
to the determined hatred of the king than to the weapons of his murderers; 
throwing away a life embittered by ingratitude. Nourmahal, by her intrigues 
for her children’s elevation, lier caprice, and her revenge, endangered the seep- 
tre of her imperial husband athousand times, )et maintained her ascendancy 
over him to the last. Once he was wrought upon, by the rJprescntations of a 
faithful friend, to consent to her death, but could not refuse a farewell inter- 
view : the conse<iuenccs were such as had been predicted ; sV regained her 
influence, and the realm was again distracted by civil dissension. Highly 
accomplished, according to the fashion of her country and the age in which 
she flourished, Nourmahal was indeed the ‘ light of the harem;’ her inexhaus- 
tible fancy devised new schemes of pleasure for each day and hour, and in 
her seductive society a luxurious monarch forgot his duties as well as his 
cares. Nourmahal can make no pretensions to excellence as a wife, for if 
not consenting to the persecution of her first husband, she tacitly sanctioned 
his rival s pretensions; while to her .second she brought discord and ruin ; 
but as a parent and a child she seems to have acted in an exemplary manner. 

On the opposite bank of the Jumna, near the .stately gardens of the 
Uainbaugh, said to have been originally planted and laid out by Jehanghire, 
stands one of the most beautiful specimens of oriental architecture which 
India can boast, the tomb of .Utta ma Uowlah, the beloved father of the 
empress Nourmahal. Anxious to ensure its durability, she proposed to 
erect this monument of silver, as a less perishable material than stone ; but 
some judicious friend assured her that marble would not be so liable to demo- 
lition, and accordingly, time alone has injured a building which the Jauts 
were not tempted to plUnder. It is lamentable thatthe British Government 
•should have limited its expenditure to the repairs of the Taaje hlahal, and 
that this gem of art should be suftered, for want of the necessary repairs, to 
fall into decay; its surrounding garden a wilderness, destitute of fences, 
and the exquisite monument lea to a few poor natives, who lament over the 
neglect sustained by the great lord, once the pride and glory of the East. 

1 he care of the dead forms a beautiful trait in the IMoosuImaun character. 
Kingdoms have passed away, and dynasties failed, and while nothing of 
I he magmficenec of the silent tenants of the tomb is left save the name, 
their graves are still honoured and respected, and flowers are strewed over 
them, and lamps are burned, by those who have long submitted to foreign 
Jommion. Utta ma Dowlah’s tomb is one of the most attractive spots in 
lie immediate neigli^iourhood of Agra. It is within the compass of a morn- 
ng or evening drive, and the gardens of thcRambaugh, in its close vicinity, 
are as splendid as those we read of in the Arabian talcs. From the roof of 
this monument one of those views are obtained, which once seen can nbver 
ae forgotten. The blue waters of the Jumna wind through adch champaign 
Jountry, with gardens stretching down on either side to its ®ling current; 

^wf.Jo«r.N.S.Voi,.10.No.37. K 
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opposite, the city of Agra, with its bastioned fort, its marble palace, splecdid 
cupolas, and broad ghauts, intermixed with trees, stands, in all the pomp 
of eastern architecture; below, in silvery pride, the lustrous Taaje Mahal 
is seen ; and far as the eye can reach, country houses, decorated with light 
pavilions springingclose to the margin of the streams, diversify the landscape. 

The tomb of Acbar, like that of Utta ma Dowlah, is falling into a state 
of dilapidation. Its splendid gate is threatening to fall, and the once luxu- 
riant park is now wild and desolate. It is on the road to this celebrated 
mausoleum that the decay of Agra is most visible ; at every step we pass the 
remains of houses, which shew how far the city formerly extended. Se- 
cundra, a village in the close vicinity of Aebar's toral), also has fallen from 
its high estate, ^nd exhibits a succession of ruined buildings. Its name 
affords one of the numerous evidences of the fond belief entertained by the 
natives of Mindoostan, that Alexander the Great crossed the Indus. As 
he could only have traversed India as its conqueror, it is extraordinary that 
they should cling so tenaciously to the idea; but numerous towns, which he 
is supposed either to have founded or visited, arc named alter him Secundra, 
and the people imagine that they possess his remains : a tomb at the summit of 
Secunderraallee, a mountain in the Carnatic, being said to be that of Alex- 
ander. Probably the invasions of some of his successors may have led to 
the error : but it is one too .strongly cherished to be abandoned, for all castes 
reverence his memory, and boast his exploits as if they had cause to be proud 
of both. The mausoleum of Acbar is of a character admirably suited to the 
splendid barbarian to whom it is dedicated. It is more difficult to describe 
than the Taaje Mahal, to which, however, it does not bear the slightest resem- 
blance. Superb colonnades of white marble sweep on either side a gigantic 
pyramid of red stone. Below, in a dark vault, illumined only by a single 
lamp, lies the body of Acbar, but each of many stories arising above con- 
tains his sarcophagus, placed over the spot where his remains are interred ; 
and the lofty building terminates in a square roofless c| 2 (imber of white mar- 
ble, whose walls are perforated in exquisite patterns, and which enclose the 
last and the most beautiful of the marble coffins. Narrow' flights of .stairs 
lead to a terraced platform surrounding low corridors, and decorated at the 
angles with open cupola.s faced with blue enamel and gold; a second flight 
leads to another platform of smaller dimensions, similarly embellished, and a 
third and a fourth story succeed. The view from each is magnificent, and the 
design, though certainly grotesque, is rendered majestic by the air of gran- 
deur imparted by the immense size of the building. At Futtehpore Secri, 
and at Deeg, distant a few marches from the city of Agra, are equally 
.splendid remains of Moslem glory. Bhurtpore also, the strong-hold of the 
Jauts, and Gwalior, a fort supposed to be impregnable until stormed and 
taken by a young British officer, the re.sidence of Scindia, are within an 
easy journey, together with Muttra and Bindrabund, th^' seats of Hindoo 
superstition, which possess .several extrerfiely curious and ancient temples. 
'Phe profusion of marble, with which Agra abound.s, has been brought from 
Oodipore, and tiie adjoining district of Bundclkhund has furnished its more 
jirecioiis .stones--*- 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

fFFECTS OF BUEVLT RANK. 

We have received copy of a representation addressed to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors by Col. Henry Faithful, of the Bengal artillery, dated Cawnpore, 
20tli September 1831, with an appendix, containing a variety of illustrative docu- 
ments respecting the supersession of that officer by the operation of a rule pro- 
mulgated in Government General Orders of May 5th 18:29, by which the rank of 
colonel regimcntally was to be granted, at the expiration oftone month, to every 
lieutenant-colonel commandant ; and every officer obtaining a regiment subse- 
quent to June 5th 1829, was to be promoted to the rank oficoloncl regimen- 
tally, from the date on which he should succeed to the situation of com- 
mandant of a corps : whatever general officers might be required for the Coin- 
pan) ’s staff were to be taken from the senior colonels of their service, to whom 
temporary rank of brigadier general was to be given. 

The documents are voluminous, but we shall endeavour to make a faithful 
epitome of the case. 

On the 18tli June 1831, the death of Colonel T. Robertson, of the Bengal 
Kngineers, and the promotion of Lieut. Col. D. Macleod, a cadet of 1794, 
caused the issue of a brevet to all his Majesty’s lieutenant-colonels serving in 
Bengal, whose commissions were antecedent to the 28th September 182/ (the 
date of Colonel Macleod’s rank as lieutenant-colonel), by virtue of a regulation 
in the King’s army, in January 1805, whereby his Majesty directs that the 
local rank of colonel shall be conferred upon all lieutenant-colonels of King’s 
troops serving in India, who, as lieutenant-colonels, were senior to the Com- 
pany’s officers who should have obtained the rank of colonel, in consequence of 
their succeeding to regiments, and that the said rank of colonel should have a 
priority of date to that of the Company’s officers, in reference to the dates of 
their respective commissions as lieutenant-colonels ; and it was further directed 
that, where a lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s service should succeed to 
that rank of colonel, ^uch King’s licutenant>coionel as should be senior to the 
former, or of equal date, should, as matter of course, obtain the local rank of 
colonel in India, with a date conformable to that of the respective commissions 
of lieutenant-colonel. 

The brevet so issued embraced six King’s officers, including Lieut. Col. 
Shelton, 44th Foot, who entered the army ten years later than Colonels Faith- 
ful and Maclcod, and whose commission of lieutcnant-coloncl is dated 6th 
September 1827, twenty-two days earlier than that of Colonel Macleod, but 
nearly tlirce years later than that of Colonel Faithful : in consequence of tliis, 
fifty-six Company’s lieutenant-colonels w'erc superseded (including Colonels 
Macleod and Faithful, cadets of 1794 and 1795 respectively), the last of whom 
was of twenty-eight years’ standing in the Indian army. This officer, the most 
fortunate of the number, at the [iresent rate of promotion, would not obtain 
a regimental colonelcy in less than four years, or after a service of thirty-two 
years ; and as ev^’y lieutcnant-coloncl in the Indian army is entering his 
twenty-eighth year of servitude, tha^ term must gradually extend to forty-five or 
fifty years, the usual average when augmentations and changes of organization 
do not give a temporary spur to promotion.” • 

The object of Colonel Faithful, in his first representation (addressed to the 
Commander-in-chief in India), was to suspend the issue of^^ie brevet; and 
his present memorial to the Court is intended to solicit that, through the 
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Coma's influence, the Regulation of 1805 and the Government Order of 1829 
may be revoked and annulled. He observes, that “ the right to promotion in 
the liink of colonel (when that step shall be regimentally obtained) will not, I 
imagine, be disputed. It is equally apparent, I think, that even in the line, 
promotion is etsentially by gradation. I disclaim all desire to diminish the 
inappreciable advantages enjoyed by the line, in his Majesty's army ; yet, it 
will surely not be contended, that with upwards of nvE OFncEas above the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel to a regiment, besides the benefit of promotion to colonel, 
the royal prerogative confers on all officers appointed aide-de-camp to his 
Majesty, and the still greater benefit of rapid elevation to lieutenant-colonel 
conferred by a company in certain of the corps of Guards, — further privi- 
leges, when in India, should be snperadded, annnlling the tardy promotion, 
regimentally attuned, by the officers of your Honourable Court’s army, which 
has only one officer of and above the rank of colonel to each regiment. Your 
officers are (with scarcely an exception) of far older standing in the army than 
the officers of his Majesty’s service, whose present privileges are so embar- 
rassing to this Government, and such sources of dissatisfaction to the Indian 
army. It is fully apparent, that the peculiar advantages in promotion which the 
line possessed, alone afforded the ground for the restrictive regulation of 
1805-G, obtained by the lieutenant-colonels with his Majesty’s regiments on the 
Madras establishment, whose very rapid rise to that rank enabled them to 
advance a pretension of supersession totally untenable, as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Bell, of the Madras artillery, promoted to a colonel regimentally on 
the 4th of April 1804, had then been twenty-five years in the service.” 

After referring to some tables, constructed for the purpose of shewing, as they 
assuredly do, the inequitable operation of the existing system. Colonel Faithful 
proceeds: “Subsequent to my re|)resentation on the 15th July 1831, I have 
been promoted to colonel in my regiment j although this may shelter from fur- 
ther supersession, it places me in the peculiar position of serving as a colonel 
* de jure’ under junior lieutenant-colonels of his Majesty’s army, who were 
advanced to the local rank of colonel, not as being my seniors, but for their 
own protection against a nominal supersession by a far older officer. Colonel 
Duncan Macleod. My case continues, notwithstanding ^tual promotion, with- 
out prospect of immediate redress, although those fortunate individuals, who 
were included in the local brevet of the 18th of June 1831, can pretend to no 
claim to rank over me, beyond what the singular Regulation of May 1829 
confers.” 

Without the revocation of the Regulations referred to, and a restoration of 
the Indian army to the position it would hold had those Regulations never 
existed. Colonel Faithful describes the prospect of C ompany’s officers, as re- 
gards promotion to high rank and relative command, as deplorable ; “ the 
Regulation of 1829, condemning both the regimental colonel of 1829 (C’a/d- 
(ffiffty’onc yeari standing) and the junior of the same rank (7’. Wilson, 
of thirty-six years’ standing, promoted in the year 1830) equally to wait, for 
the rank of major-general, until his Majesty shall be graciously pleased to issue 
his brevet to promote the junior colonel of the line, now in the royal army, an 
officer of twenty-four years’ standing; so that, reasonirv^ on the common 
course of brevets, and of mortality, it is pext to impossible that any of your 
Honourable Court’s colonels can attain the rank of major-general.” 

Co]on el Faithful thus concludes: “It is, I should hope, unnecessary to 
repeat a disclaimer of all desire to infringe a shade on the just rights and preten- 
sions of the officers of the royal army. Your officers have never indulged a 
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jealous or envious feeling towards their more fortunate brethren in arms^ who, 
during the progress of a long war, enjoyed rapidity of promotion, and honours 
unprecedented, although they must, too frequently, have experienced the 
absence of both in their own persons. In advocating the claims of your Indian 
officers, your Honourable Court will not fall to observe, and to urge, that Meir 
duties are not alleviated hy home employment^ or temporary retirement from 
active service, by a resort to a half-pay Rst ; they are condemned, as a service 
admitting no NON-EFFECTIV 13 S, to tolI during the whole course of their mili- 
tary career (it would be more correct to say existence, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred) in a debilitating climate, and to range over an extensive empire, 
as the calls of the state may demand. If, therefore, incessant employment on 
foreign service were ever entitled to indulgent consideration, the preten- 
sions of the Indian army would not be surpassed by any similar body in a period 
of the British history. But with my views and those of the majority of my 
brother officers, the question at issue docs not involve indulgence, but strict 
and impartial justice; which, I trust, your Honourable Court will advocate, 
in the full assurance that his most gracious Majesty, who evinces so uniform 
and lively an interest in the happiness and welfare of every class of his subjects, 
however remote and humble their condition, will not withhold his royal favour 
and protection in a case, the hardship and injustice of which are so apparent 
and oppressive.” 

We have only to say, for our own part, that, fully sensible of the trials and 
privations to which the Company’s officers must be exposed, in such a climate 
as India, under the most favourable circumstances, and aware of the severe 
operation of the system of retrenchment upon that distinguished body, every 
unnecessary pressure they endure is, in our opinion, cruelty, nay, barbarity. 
In the present case, relief, it is evident, must proceed, in the first instance, 
from the Crown ; and when we consider that that relief must be attended with 
the sacrifice of a certain degree of advantage by the King’s army, we doubt 
whether any sanguine expectations as to the result of this representation 
should be encouraged. 


CHARGE AGAINST THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT. 

To THE Editor. 

Sm : It has been asserted, by a person present on the occasion, that Mr. 
Buckingham, during one of his examinations before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to investigate his claims upon the East-India 
Coin[)any, stated that the Bengal Government had garbled and falsified a letter 
addressed by him to that body, and tlmt, instead of the genuine letter, the 
gtu’blcd and falsified document had been forwarded to the Court of Directors. 
He also referred the Committee to a letter printed in the Oriental Herald, 
which he averred to be authentic. 

It may be presumed that Mr. Buckingham will, in his place in the House of 
Commons, take measures to substantiate the charge, or give the Court of 
Directors an opportfinity of disproving, if they can, the allegation. 

idiently yours, 
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VISIT TO THE CAVCASIAH WALL. 

To the eastward of Derbend are the relics of a great wall, which, it is said, 
extends along the whole chain of the mountains of Tabasseran. It is probable 
that the existence of this wall, and other fortifications which formerly closed 
the different defiles of the Caucasus, may have given rise to the fable of a vast 
wall extending from the Caspian to the Black Sea. The wall of Derbend 
became known in Europe through the campaign which Peter the Great under- 
took, in 1723, against the Persians. Some Russian officers visited it during 
the last summer, and we give an extract of their account of it, to which we 
prefix a few historical observations. 

The general tradition amongst the inhabitants of the Caucasus attributes 
the construction of the wall, which extends from Derbend as far as the lofty 
Caucasian mountains, to Iskander Dzoolharnaynt or the * Two^horned 
Alexander* (the horns of Jupiter Ammon), of whom the Orientals have made 
a mythic personage, different from Alexander the Macedonian, the destroyer 
of the Pertiian monarchy. Asiatic authors, of a somewhat more rational 
character, assign, however, to this curious monument a more probable origin. 
King Kobad, they say, who reigned in Persia at the commencement of the sixth 
ccnUiry, having had to sustain protracted wars against the Turks and Khazars, 
dwelling to the north of the Caucasus, concluded a peace with the khakhan of 
these people ; in order to cement the treaty, he demanded the hand of the 
khakan’s daughter. Learning that this prince would consent to a double alliance, 
he sent him the daughter of one of his relations, whom he had adopted, and who 
had been brought up in his palace, as if she was his own daughter. The khakhan, 
not suspecting this artifice, caused his daughter to be conveyed to Kobad, 
The two sovereigns had subsequently an interview at Bcrsilia, where enter- 
tainments were mutually given, and they manifested a warm reciprocal friend- 
ship. Soon after, the king of Persia ordered some of his officers to set fire, 
during the night, to the khakhan's camp. Next day, the latter complained to 
the king of this hostile act committed by his people, Kobad feigned utter 
ignorance; and a few days afterwards, he caused the camj^ of the khakhan to be 
again set fire to. Their sovereign renewed his complaints ; on this occasion 
Kobad made excuses, and succeeded in appeasing him. The king of Persia 
next caused imflammatory substances to be thrown into his own camp, which 
was composed of reed-huts, and in the morning he complained to the khakhan, 
observing, “ your people frequent my camp; I can suspect them alone.** The 
khakhan swore that he was wholly Ignorant of the fact. Kobad thereupon 
said to him : ** brother, my troops and yours are dissatisfied with our peace, 
which deprives them of glory in battle, and the advantage of plunder. I fear 
that they are so much so, that it will end in our coming to hostilities again; 
and what advantage shall we have derived from our reconciliation, which has 
been sealed by a double alliance? In order to prevent this disagreeable rup- 
ture, it will be desirable that you should consent to my erecting a wall, which 
may separate our two empires. I will make a gate in it, through which no one 
shall pass without our pcrmi.ssion.’* The khakhan consei^jed to the project, 
and returned to his own country. Kobad Immediately made preparations for 
the construction of the wall. As there was some doubt, however, as to where 
the fir^t stone should be laid, the angel Jcbrael (Gabriel) pointed out the spot 
where formerly Iskander Dzool-karnayn had built a similar wall ; in conse- 
quence, Kobad built his wall on the ancient foundations, which still existed, 
but as they were covered by the sands of the sea, which prevented their being 
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traced, it wat neceaaary, in the Brat place, to uncover them. Kob&d employed 
all his efforts for this purpose, and in erecting a wall to the south. When this 
was completed, he began another, from the sea to the extreme boundary of 
Tabasseran, diatant ninetjr aghati from Derbend. He placed in it gates of 
iron, where they were necessary or practicable, and finished the whole in the 
space of seven years. By this work, not only Derbend, but bis. whole king, 
dora, was protected against the incursions of the Khazars, inasmuch that 100 
men, at each gate, might stop 100,000 enemies; and thus Shirwan and Azar. 
baishan enjoyed durable tranquillity. 

Kobkd, having thus guarded the frontiers of his empire by fortifications, sent 
back the daughter of the khakhan, with whom he had slc^t once only, being 
unwilling that any son by her should mount the throne of Persia. The 
khakhan was obliged to digest this affront offered to bis daughter and himself: 
the wall stood in the way of his revenge. Kobdd, having entrusted the guard 
of this rampart to the bravest of his warriors, returned to Azarbaishan and 
Irak. Succeeding inonarchs of Persia continued to fortify Derbend and the 
wall, and Nooshirwkn built several towns on this frontier, as well as on the 
western, that of the Greeks. Derbend had been built by Iskander Dzoobkar. 
nayn; and previous to Kobad, the southern part of that city had been freed 
from the sand by Yezdejerd, son of Bahram Goor (A.D. 440 to 457) • but 
Nooshirwan completed the work, and fortified it entirely, about eighty years 
previous to the flight of the prophet (A.D. 542). Other historians relate that 
Kobad and Nooshirwan, after completing the works at Deiliend, sent various 
colonies to those parts, and built many towns and strong castles there the 
chief of which was Elpcn or Kilmikham. They erected 300 towers on the 
wall, which extended from Derbend to the gate of Allan, that which closed the 
valley of the Terek at Dariel. 


The aforegoing are the particulars which have been recorded by Arabic and 
Turkish historians respecting the construction of the famous Caucasian wall. 
These particulars were unknown to theRussian officers who visited it this year 
and who furnished the following details regarding their excursion,— unhappily 
too to reach the western extremity of this wall in the high mountains. 

We set off, they say, “ on a fine morning in June, from Derbend, attended 
by a troop of armed Tartars, who served as a guard to us, in order that we 
might not meet the fate of Colonel Verkhovski, who was killed, in 1819, by the 
traitor Amalat Bey, during a similar expedition undertaken to e.\amh)e the 
rums of the Caucasian wall. W e first proceeded to visit the Cnvera of the 
nm, situated five versts to the south of the city, in a ravine of the Koh Kaf 
or Caucasus. In the neighbourhood of Dash Kessem (stone-quarry), the moun^ 
-tm floods have pierced the mass of rocks and formed for themselves a deep 
uecl, which they unite into a little stream, which is very inconsiderable in 
Mun mer. According to the belief of the Tartars, this ravine is inhabited by divs, 
ievs, as t ey pronounce this Persian word. Our guides having lost the way 

thicker- f ]] 'f '*■ traversing on horseback 

cts lull of prickly shrubs, we dismounted, and let ourselves slide down to 
>e ottom of the slope towards the bed of the rivulet, the only way by which 
one can get to Dee™ yal, or ‘the habitation of the devs,’ called also Pezir 
thTZ’ V**^'*’ ' of the vizir,’ who, according to the tradition of 
w It 1*” "'*** ^‘**®‘* thereat the period of the invasion of the Persians. We 

a Iked over stones covered with moss, and beneath an arched passage formed 

ril iTk "5 ourselves suddenly in front of the cavern. The 

0 ere onus a little creek, and a gigantic rock stands, like a sentinel, 
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before the entrance. The cavern is eight paces wide, and J^s than half that 
in height. Its form is oval ; behind it is another of less size. Troughs for 
mangers have been made in the wails ) the floor is covered with bones, for the 
place is constantly frecfuented by robbers and beasts of prey. A Cossack officer, 
who was with us, killed a hyaena here last year. Generally speaking, the 
Cavern of the* Devs is narrow, and does not appear to' have been made to har- 
bour giants. Its portal alone, surrounded by ravines, rocks, trees; and 
tresses of ivy and wild vine, is picturesque and worth visiting. 

** Beyond the village of Jalaganni, we were offered to be shown another 
curiosity, the cavei*n Emjeklar (‘ the breasts *). To reach it we were once more 
obliged to dismount And to descend with great labour, holding by the bark of 
the trees, into a deep valley. We there found, at the foot of the rock, and 
beneath the shacfe of mulberry trees, a small cavern, about two yards in 
diameter, with an arched roof, from which are suspended two hemispheres of 
stone, bearing a tolerable resemblance to the breasts of a woman ; drops of 
water fall from thence into a reservoir, which they have hollowed out in the 
course of time. The women in the neighbourhood are persuaded of the medi- 
cinal quality of this water, insomuch that, when the milk leaves them, they 
come hither, sacrifice a sheep, mix a little earth with the water which drops 
from these breasts of stone, and drink it, fully convinced that by this specific 
their milk will return. 

“ From Jalaganni, we proceeded due west. We were obliged, to make the 
circuit of a scarped rock, along which runs the dagh han^ or wall of the 
mountain, which comes down from a citadel placed upon its very crest. Be- 
fore we reached the ruins of the wall, we were taken to the northern side of 
the mountain to see a celebrated spring. * Behold,’ said our bearded Cicerone, 

‘ the Ooroos boolaghi or Spring of the Russians ; of this spring did the 
Russian Padishkh, Peter, drink, when he first made the conquest of Derbend 1’ 
After following the example of our monarch, and quenching our thirst at his 
spring, we approached the ruins of the wall, on which the tooth of time has 
been exerted, and which a rank vegetation contributes gradually to destroy. 
It is covered with a compact coat of ivy, and overshadowed with oaks, 
walnut-trees, and mulberry-trees. The wall is, howevei^ still in pretty good 
preservation, and its exterior by no means belies its high antiquity, A pro- 
found silence reigned here, rarely broken by the note of a bird. The ground, 
which at this time appeared red, owing to the immense quantity of straw- 
berries, is commonly trodden only by the horses of the robbers of Tabasseran. 

“ The Caucasian wall commences at the southern angle of Fort Naryiu 
Kalah, and runs in a direction east and west, over the heights and along the 
ravines. At the scarped rock, of which wc made the circuit, about five versts 
from Derbend, are still to be seen the ruins of four small fortifications, the last 
of which is in the best state of preservation. They are placed equi-distantfrom 
each other, probably on account of the waters ; they are not of the same size, 
varying from 80 to 120 feet in length. Their width diminishes towards the 
west ; the towers at the angles are sometimes six, sometimes only four. These 
fortifications added to the wall probably served, in former times, as watch- 
towers, store-depots, habitations for the commandants, and j^aints of union and 
support in case of hostile invasion. The «wall exactly resembles, in height, 
thickness, and mode of construction, that of Derbend. The latter, however, 
is adapted to the nature of the ground, because the object has been to give, as 
much as possible, a horizontal direction to the upper part. In those places 
where the wall follows the slope of an eminence, the upper bricks project 
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beyond the lower ones. The bricks are two feet and a half long, one and three- 
quarters wide, ai^xHie foot thick. They are merely placed one upon another, 
without any cement,* but the inner part of the wall is filled up with flints and 
stones, united with a mixture of clay and lime. The towers are low, filled witb 
earth, and of the same height as the wall. In this particular consists the diffe- 
rence between the Asiatic and Gothic architecture ; for the towers of the latter 
invariably rise above the walls, are not solid, and consequently are provided 
with loop-holes in the lower stories. It is eminently worthy of remark, as a 
convincing proof of the high antiquity of the Caucasian wall, that no trace 
whatever of an arch is to be seen in it. The same fact was observed by Denoa 
in the pyramids of Egypt. One of our companions enterea the conduits of the 
forts, which were intended to supply them with water. was forced to 
crawl on all fours, and every moment ran the risk of breaking his head or of 
suflbeation in these troughs. He satisfied himself that the architects who 
built the wall had no idea of the construction of arches, although, in the gates 
ofDerbend, this mode of building is observable, which is probably of later 
date: they are not, however, ogee or pointed arches, but semi-ciccular, such as 
are not known in Arabian architecture. The corridors of the wall are covered 
cither with wide, flat bricks, or projecting ones, and in part also by a sharp, 
tiled roof. The stones used in the construction of the wall were probably 
taken from quarries now choked up and covered with trees, though tradition 
pretends that they were brought from the sea-shore. This account is altogether 
improbable, not only by reason of the difficulty of transporting them across 
almost impassable mountains, but chiefly from the fact that in the stones of the 
wall are not perceived any of those petrified shells, which compose the base of 
the calcareous stone from the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

** Afier examining minutely the fort of Kejal Kalah, situated twenty versts 
from Derbend, and in perfect preservation, although its summit and interior 
arc covered with trees more than a century old, we proceeded to the opposite 
side of the wall, in order to gain the Arab route. Kazee Moollah, the chief 
of the mountaineers now in revolt against Russia, had an intention of repair- 
ing the fortifications of Kejal Kalah, and of taking post there, after being 
repelled from Derbend f but he found it in too bad a condition, and the spring, 
which he had noticed when he was young, had disappeared. We dined at the 
village of Metaghe, the site of which, on a lofty mountain, is very picturesque; 
and we returned, via Sabnava, to Derbend. In our way we observed, on one 
side, upon a lofty crest, the towers of the city of Khamakh, formerly cele- 
brated but now fallen into ruins. It has exchanged its ancient renown for one 
of another kind : for, throughout these parts, the term (belonging to 

Khamakh) signifies ‘ a fool and it is asserted, that amongst the inhabitants of 
the village which now occupies the site of the city, not a single individual of 
common sense can be found, just as it was formerly amongst the Abderites. 
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iTHE WOMEN OF PERSIA.* 

Mr. Atkinson has just published^ under the auspices of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, a translation of what he terms a Persian jeu d'es^riU 
founded upon female customs and superstitions. It pretends,” he ob- 
serves, to be a grave work, and is in fact a circle of domestic ob- 
servances, treated with the solemnity of a code of laws, by five matron 
lawgivers, assisted by two others.” The title of the original manuscript is 
Kilahi Knlsum N^neh ; the word kitdh signifying a book or work, and 
Kulsiim Naneh being the name of the principal lady-judge, whose maxims, 
regarding the kwportant incidents of domestic government, arc therein 
recorded. 

We have lately had occasion more than once to notice works which 
aftbrd a very close insight into Eastern manners and the penetralia of 
Oriental society ; and this agreeable little volume is another help to our 
understanding of the household details, the domestic customs and the fami- 
liar superstitions of tlie people of the East ; it shews “ the actual state of 
Persian life behind the curtain,'* though the picture is apparently drawi» by 
the sportive pencil of a caricaturist : a circumstance which, indeed, imparts 
a feature of additional interest to the work. 

Of the numberless vulgar errors which still prevail in the \^’est respect- 
ing Oriental manners, the notion generally entertained with respect to the 
treatment of women in the East is not the least absurd and erroneous. 
“ It is quite clear,” observes Mr. Atkinson, that, whilst Europeans gene- 
rally think them treated in the most barbarous and monstrous manner, with 
regard to their liberty and rank in society, the Persians themselves look 
upon their women as virtually invested with more power and liberty, and 
greater privileges, than the women of Europe.” Europeans who have 
really mixed with the best Asiatic society, — such as ^ir John Malcolm, in 
Persia, and Colonel Tod, in Hindustan, — bear testimony to the real power, 
influence, and estimation, which females enjoy in the East; and the celebrated 
Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, a Persian gentleman who travelled in Europe, 
enumerates eight particulars in which his countrywomen have a greater 
degree of freedom than European wives, one of wliieh consists in “the 
greater deference Asiatic ladies find paid to their humours, and a j)rescrip- 
tive right of teasing their husbands by every pretext.” It is true, the 
Eastern ladies are secluded, but there are customs which render this seclu- 
sion less severe than is supposed : for example, a lady may pay a visit to a 
female friend, and remain from her husband’s or father’s house for a week, 
without being accompanied by a jealous attendant of either. Dadch-Bazm 
Ar4, one of the seven matrons of the KUdbi Kulznm Naneh, lays it down 
indeed (though she cites no better authority thanlblis)/4hal “ the man who 
does not allow his wife to visit holy pljfces and mosques, and the houses of 
her /riends, male and female, with whom interviews may have been con- 

* Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, and their Domestic Superstitions. Translated from 
the original Persian Manuscript, by Jambs Atkinson, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. C. Bengal Medical Ser- 
vice. London, 10.32. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund, Murray. Parbury, Allen and Co. 
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ceiled, and who prohibits other innocent and agreeable proceedings, proper 
and expedient for her own satisfaction and comfort, will be condemned 
hereafter to severe and merited punishment ; and in such case, it is U'Sjih 
(right or expedient) that the relations of the wife carry the husband before 
the kazi and claim a divorce.” It is true, likewise, Uiat polygamy is allow- 
able ; but hear Mirza x\bu Taleb Khan : ^^from what I know” the poor 
man says, “ it is easier to live with two tigresses than with two wives” 
The work before us says, that the man who takes more than one wife will 
certainly repent his folly. • 

Proceed we to the work, which, in several parts,* reminds us of Dean 
Swift’s jocose Directions to Servants, It is thus introduced : 

Through whom came knowledge, and the powers of mind ? 

Through whom but Eve, the mother of mankind ! 

And, though her sons have shone from age to age, 

Blazoning with glory History’s ample page, 

In arms, in wisdom, and in arts renowned, 

Yet has superior skill her daughters crowned ; 

Still they, pre-eminent, their sway retain 
O’er life’s home-joys, and learning’s rich domain. 

Still they preserve, with unditninished pride, 

'Their ruling influence, either sex to guide ; 

And hence, our own best interests to befriend. 

On woman’s nobler genius we depend. 

Hence social maxims flow with better grace 
From iliose endowed with charms of form and face ; 

From ruby lips, with pearls divinely set. 

From eyes of languid softness, dark as jet ; 

And hence domestic precepts, rules, and laws. 

Pronounced by beauty, must command applause. 

Here Persia’s matrons, skilled in worldly loie. 

Assert the power their mothers held of yore : 

In council deep, grave matters they debate. 

And hou'iphold cares, and mysteries too, relate ; 

Proudly in solemn conclave they unfold 
By w hat nice conduct husbands arc controlled ; 

Tell of the spells which check connubial strife, 

And all the vagaries of a woman’s life. 

These moral laws the sex’s homage claim, 

And slied renown on Kulsam Naneh*s name. 

The work was written, wc are told in the Introduction, not for the use of 
the lords of creation (thougI> some of its rules seem specially intended for 
husbands), but for the edification of the female sex ; and the matrons, 
whose sage dicta it contains, were profoundly skilled in the means “ of 
making mankind subservient to the will of the softer sex.” 

The scene of the chief recreation of Persian ladies is the bath. The 
following are some of the sage directions respecting this recreation, or 
rather religious tluty : 

In going to the hammain, it is considered absolutely requisite that the woman, 
the moment she reaches the first door of the hot rooms, should crack a few 
walnuts with the heel of her shoe, and then walk with naked feet into the 
bath ; this is wajib. She must then, with great care, sit down in a basin in 
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which rarious aromatic ingredients are mingled. Others say, if the shell pf 
the walnut which the woman cracks on reaching the first door of the bath is 
burnt to smoke under the teeth of a person who has the tooth-ache, the pain 
will cease,— There are many things which must be specially observed in visit- 
ing the hammam. The woman must enter the bath with only her cincture on, 
and when the kisa* and soap arc used, it may be taken off. It is wajlb to wash 
the head three times with soap ; and respecting the application of the nura,f 
it is improper for any young girl to use that depilatory. When women wish to 
use the nfira, they must request a female friend to rub it on ; it is quite 
wrong to apply it#with your own hands. It is wajib for them to sit in a circle, 
and apply the nura tf each other reciprocally, conversing good-humouredly all 
the while. This is generally a mirthful meeting, and all kinds of tittle-tattle 
considered perfectly wajib. It is also wajib to take kalyuns into the bath to 
smoke ; and previous to visiting the bath, every woman of spirit and liberality 
orders her servants to get ready a delicious collation to be taken there, such 
as lettuce and vinegar, every sort of roast and boiled, and all the fruits in 
season, with sherbet and scented water,J This is wajib: and the women must 
sit down together and partake of the collation, and laugh and talk with all the 
hilarity and cheerfulness of youthful hearts. Others say, that when women 
come out of the bath they ought to dress in gay apparel, and if they have any 
engagement, they must first proceed to the house of their friend or lover. And 
if they meet a handsome young man on their way, they must cunpingly remove 
a little of the veil which covers their face, and draw it off gradually, pretend- 
ing “ it is very hot, how I perspire; my heart is wounded:^* and talk in this 
manner, and stand a little, till the youth smells the perfume of ottar, and he 
looks captivated, and sends a message describing the enchanted and bewildered 
state of his mind. 


Then we have the following eharacteristic passage : 

Soft speech, and languid looks, and gay attire, 

Beauty impro\'e, and joyous thoughts inspire : 

Pefumed with musk, in silk ami gems arrayed, 
llesistlcss are the charms of wife or maid ; 

Since richly dress’d, with smiles that ever please* 

A lovely woman wins the heart with ease. 

In the ehf’.pter on the mutual conduct of wives and husbands, we Imve 
similar rules respecting the liberty to be allowed the former. A husband 
must never fail to comply with his wife’s wishes, since women are gentle 
and tender, and must not be treated with harshness, or distressed by refusals, 
lie should give her money without limit; « if he be even a day-labourer, 
and does not give his wages to his wife, she will claim them on the day of 
judgment. hen she thinks proper to give an entertainment, the husband 
is not to interfere ; and if the female guests choose to remain all night, they 
must be allowed to sleep in her room, whilst the husband sleeps apart and 
alone. 1 he matrons observe, that the woman who possesses such an accom- 


• The kilh U > kind of imall lack made of goats’ hair, which they put upon th«’t hands and use In the 
mannw of a flesh-brush. A cloth bag to fit the hand, roughly stitched all over, is commonly used in 
India for the same purpose. v 

1 In eastern countries the hair under the arms, &c. is always removed. Niira is quick lime, or a com- 
position made of it with arsenic, for taking out hairs by the roots. 

,1.* ^*"!®"7oraeii pass Iheir time in taking tobacco in different forms, and when in 

^ *** » delicious collations. They make their attendants shampoo 

their anns, legs, and thighs, till they go off to sleep, and thiu lead most voluptuous lives. 
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modating husband is truly fortunate : whence it may be inferred that the 
case is rare. Any opposition on the part of the husband^ or the husband’s 
relations, the conclave suggest, should be overcome by “ at least once a 
(lay using her lists, her teeth, and Jficking and pulling their hair;” and 
Kulsiim Naneh says, the wife must continue this outrageous conduct till she 
1)R8 fully established her power, and on all occasions she must ring in her 
husband’s ears the threat of a divorce ; she must make his shoe too tight for 
him, and his pillow a pillow of stone, so that at last he becomes weary of 
life, and is glad to acknowledge her authority.” All thjs is very unlike the 
vulgar notion of the marital despotism of the East. 

The matrons enforce strongly the duty of women having^gossips : 

For a woman to be without familiar friends of her own sex is reckoned a 
heavy misfortune, and there is no one so poor who does not struggle bard to 
avoid so great a curse. Kulstim Naneh and the other members of the learned 
conclave agree in thinking, that a woman dying without friends or gossips has 
no chance of going to heaven ; whereas happy is that woman whose whole life 
is passed in constant intercourse with kind associates, for she w'ill assuredly go 
to heaven. What can equal the felicity of that woman, whose daily employ- 
ment is sauntering hand in hand with friends, amidst rose-bowers ancl aromatic 
groves, and visiting every place calculated to expand and exhilarate the heart ? 
That woman, at the day of resurrection, will be seen dancing with her old 
companions on earth, in the regions of bliss. Kulsifim Naneh says, the very 
circumstance of living in such a state of social freedom and harmony always 
produces a forgiveness of sins. And Khala Jan Agha, Baji Yasrain, Shahr 
Banu Dadeh, and Bibl Jan Afroz, concur in opinion, that if a damsel dies 
before she has established a circle of intimates, to whom she can communicate 
her most secret thoughts and actions, the other world can never be to her a 
scene of happiness and joy. 

The women of the different cities or provinces are thus described : 

The lovely damsels of Sfair^, 

4rc skilled in Kulsum Naneh’s laws, 

Adding to charms that wisdom blind, 

Tlie richer treasures of the mind. 

Their glowing cheeks have tints that cast 
A shadow o’er the rose’s bloom ; 

'fheir eyes by Laill’s unsurpassed, 

Give splendour to the deepest gloom. 

Black brows, just like the bended bow, 

O’erarch those stars of living light; 

And mingling with each other, show 
The glance of beauty still more bright. 

Their musky locks have each a spell ; 

Each hair itself ensnares the heart; 

Their moles are irresistible, 

And rapture to the soul impart. 

But Georgia is a garden sweet, 

And beauty’s own romantic seat; 

The dark-browed maidens there possess 
The boon of perfect loveliness. 

Stag’s eyes in sleepy languor roll. 

And captivate the softened soul ; 
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Long silken lashes shade the ball^ 

And tresses oV the shoulders fall 
In many a heart-bewildering ring, 

Glossy and black as raven's wing. 

'llieir forms with fine proportion graced, 

Full-bosomed, slender round the waist, 

With tapering limbs of snowy whiteness. 

Eclipsing even the moon in brightness. 

—Circassian damsels, too, display 
Superior charms, and ever gay. 

Chase sorrow from the heart away. 

Though often they arc bought and sold, 

By mothers given for paltry gold ; 

Yet is not their’s a slavish part, 

Beauty still holds in chains the heart. 

And they, in princely hall or bower, 

With wedded dames have equal power ; 

For they have never failed to look 
In Kulsum Naneh's matchless book, 

And, studying there, obtained that blessing, 

More than all others worth possessing. 

Daughters of Persia ! still is yours 
The art to charm, while life endures ; 

But search Bushir to Khorassan, 

Tlierc's none like those of Isfahan ! 

For wit and pleasantry, and loving, 

Ever the joys of life improving. 

But they are jealous, and make man 
Know who's supreme at Isflihdn ! 

Since tliey, upholding woman’s cause. 

Her rights, and Kulsftro Naneh’s laws. 

Have, heroine-like, tlie resolution 
To put them well in execution. 

What are the women of Tabriz ? 

Not beautiful, and yet they please, f 
Please ? Yes, by heavens, and they command, 

And always keep the upper-hand. 

Their tempers, sharp as Damask sword, 

Throw bitterness in every word ; 

Yet man, obsequious to their will, 

Controlled, and unresisting still, 

Bends patiently beneath their sway. 

Anxious to live as best he may. 

Thus, whether beautiful or plain. 

Woman asserts her lordly reign. 

Which proves her intellectual power — 

For wisdom is the sex’s dower ! 

From these extracts, the reader may form some notion of the KiMi 
Kulsum Naneh. A considerable portion of the work consists of super- 
stitious rules and ceremonies, like those contained in tffe Qanoon-i- Islam, 
which to a general reader may not be ihtcresting ; but the work altogether 
is very acceptable one, and indeed highly spirited and amusing. The 
frontispiece) lithographed by the author himself, represents a beautiful Per- 
sian girl. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

Royal Asiatic Society , — The first general meeting of the Society for the 
eleventh session was held on the 1st December 1832, at two o’clock p.m., and 
was numerously attended ; Thomas Hervey Baber, Esq., member of council, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting, held the 21st of .July, having been 
read and confirmed, the list of donations to the library and museum, received 
during the recess, was read, and the donations themselves were laid before the 
meeting. The following are among the most important, viz. § 

From the Honourable Court of Directors of the East-India Company, a valuable 
fielection of tlie works which have been published at difTerent times, under its patronage 
ur at its expense, for facilitating the literary labours of Oriental scholars ; the collection 
amounted in the whole to upwards of forty volumes. 

From the Socictc Asiatique of Paris, copies of the various works printed at the 
expense of the Society, and edited hy different members, including those by MM. de 
Chezy, L’Oiseleur des Longchamps, Burnouf and Lassen, Abel* Rem usat, Klaproth, 
&c., to the number of thirteen. 

From the Church Missionary Society, twenty>three works, chiefly for the purposes of 
education, printed at the presses of the Society in Ceylon and Malta, including the 
Book of Common Prayer, the New Testament, and the Book of Psalms in Singhalese ; 
Va^sali's Maltese Grammar; the four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Maltese; a 
spelling-book in Amharic; and a vocabulary of the Eytf or Aku dialect of western 
Africa. 

From Professor Frederick Wilken, principal librarian to H.M.the King of Prussia, 
a large-paper copy of his edition and translation of Mirkhond*s History of the Gazne* 
vides, which the Professor has dedicated, by permission, to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

From the authors, through the Hon. M. Elphinstone, a Murat,hee and English 
dictionary, compiled by Capt. Molesworth and Lieuts. T. and G. Candy. 

From Mrs. Perring, the model of a Point de Galle canoe, completely rigged, with 
outrigger and bamboo log; a set of twenty-six models of various classes of the 
Ceylonese, carved in wSod and painted ; also a pouch made of the fibres of the ola 
plant, containing specimens of the betel-nut and areca leaf ; two polished sections of 
tlie elephant’s grinder, and a specimen of Chinese grasscloth. Miss Perring also pre- 
sented a Persian velvet purse embroidered with gold. 

From H. J. Domis, Esq,, F.M.R. A.S.,his Netherlands Majesty’s resident at Soura- 
baya, the model of a prow of the Eastern Islands, called paduwakatif completely 
rigged ; the model of another prow called sekongf completely fitted, with double out- 
rigger and balance log ; an ancient Javanese musical instrument, composed of three 
pieces of bamboo cane, called amkeong t a Macassar kruidhoom or dagger; a powder- 
flask made of buffalo’s horn ; and nine bamboo arrows. 

From the Rev. Joseph Roberts, Cor. M.R.A.S., the model of a tabernacle, or open 
ark, in which the image of the deity is carried in the religious processions of the Hindus; 
a temple-bell and a lamp, 

From F. Pemble Strong, Esq., a sample of twenty-two pounds of coffee, grown by 
him in a small experimental plantation near Calcutta. (Specimens of this co£fee having 
been submitted to sc^e brokers conversant with the article, they have reported it clean 
and good. flavoured, decidedly preferable to Malabar cofiee, which is chiefly used for 
mixing with Mocha, and slated that its present market-value would be about 63s. per 
cwt., (hat of Java being 56s. to 60s., and Malabar JSs. to 62s. It is conjectured to 
have been grown from the Bourbon plant.) 

From Miss For!)cs, a very -neat fac-simile of a Fhoenican inscription found near 
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Citta Vecchin, in the Wand of Malta; with a copy written in Hebrew efaaracteiw and a 
version in Italian, furnished by the Rev. Signor Marmara j the whole written by Misa 
Forbes. Also a drawing, by Miss Forbes, of an antique brass plate, of a small size, 
recently dug up near Citta Vecchia. It represents two male figures seated under an 
arch, with a bust on a pillar between thcm» and has two characters (undeciphered) in 
the centre of the base. 

From the Rev. Dr. Wiseman, a MS. on palm leaves, in the Singhalese character, and 
a very curious and iierfcct fac- simile of the Diwn, or sacred books of the Sabearis or 
Christians of St. John. The original of this document, which is In the archives of the 
College de Propaganda Fide at Rome, was brought to Europe by F. Ignatius h Jesu 
(the first person wko made Europe acquainted with tliat sect), and this fac-simile was 
made at the expense of Dr. Wiseman for the Society, with the permission of Pope Leo 
XIT, It is a roll, about twenty-six feet in length, representing all classes of beings 
recognized in the Ifabean doctrine, accompanied by explanations in tlie cursive Syriac 
character, which have not yet been translated ; the substance of them, however, is 
added in Latin, and it is hoped that Dr, Wiseman may shortly have sufficient leisure to 
undertake a translation of them. 

From Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., a papyrus manuscript in the enchorial character. 

From John Reeves, Esq., two tail-feathers of the phasianus Reevesii ; a rosary of the 
Chinese priests of Buddha, made of the stones of the pimela alha (Lour.), Canarium 
album (Linn.), usually called the China olive, carved to represent the shibjHi lo haiit or 
eighteen disciples of Buddha ; a Japanese i)ox made of plaited bamboo, containing speci- 
mens of the edible birds’>nests used in China ; two bags of Japanese rice, sometimes 
called pincushion rice ; 102 pieces of Chinese cash, from A.D. 745 to the reigning 
monar^ ; a counting-board used by the Chinese money-changers j a box of orna- 
mented China ink j a specimen of Uie tea made for the peculiar use of the emperor of 
China, which appears to be tlie pekoe of the hyson plant ; also specimens of brick tea, 
tea in bunches and balls; four small cannisters containing tea, which are sold in China 
at a dollar each, equal to five guineas per lb. ; and a specimen of the plant from which 
rice-paper is made (resembling the pith of the mchynomene jmludosa ?). 

From Sir Edward lliomason, a part of an elephant’s tusk, in the centre of which an 
iron musket-ball had been lodged, without any marks of a passage being visible on the 
surface of the ivory. The workmen were cutting up this tusk, for manufacturing pur- 
poses, at the very moment of Mr, Baber’s being present in the factory, when the ball 
was discovered in it.* 

From M. Klaproth, his work on the ancient alphabets, andCtrictures on M. Cham- 
pollion’s discoveries in hieroglyphics. 

Donations were also received from the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the Literary Society of Batavia, the Royal Irish Academy, Baron de 
Sacy, the Chevalier de Hammer, Colonel Harriot, &c. &c. 

It was unanimously resolved, 

That the cordial thanks of the Society be presented to the Jlonourable Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company, for their liberal donation of forty 
valuable works in Oriental literature, comprising original texts and transla- 
tions, which have been published at the expense or under the patronage of the 
Hon. Court. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the other donors 
respectively. 

Mr. J. F. van Overmeer Fisscher, a gentleman who has resided for a consi- 
derable time in Japan, was elected a corresponding member |pf the Society. 

The paper read was communicated by (he Rev. Joseph Roberts, andVas 
illustrated by the model of the tabernacle, or open ark, mentioned above as 
havingtbeen presented by that gentleman to the Society. 

• A specimen of a similar kind may be seen in the museum of the Honourable East-IndU Company. 
In both, the Ivory had so perfectly closed over the orifice at which the ball entered, that no Junction Is 
perceptible. 
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It compiiited bbitorfratiotis on some remarkable coincidences to be traced 
between the rdligious ceremonies of the Hindus and those of the ancient 
Assyrians, Egyptians, &c., and also between the deities respectively worshipped 
by those nations. The author quotes, in the first instance, several passages of 
Scripture descriptive of the tabernacle of the Jews, and the manner in which it 
was used, comparing them with the practice of the Hindus in the present day, 
and then proceeds to indicate the analogies existing between the deities; as for 
instance, the Chium mentioned by the prophet Amos (ch. v. verse 26), supposed 
by Calnret to be the Chiven or Siva of the Hindus ; the Astarte of the Assy- 
rians, and the wife of Siva ; the Phallus of the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Linga of the Hindus; the Osiris of Egypt, and the Siva ot* India, &c.; draw- 
ing from all these facts, collected from various authorities, the conclusion, that 
they exhibit coincidences of so striking a character as to rendef it highly impro- 
bable that they could have resulted from any thing but the identity of their 
origin. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Mr. Roberts for 
the communication of this essay. 

Some papers relating to the proposed land Arctic expedition, in search of 
Captain Ross, having been submitted to the meeting, it was resolved, on the 
niotion of Mr, Baber, seconded by Colonel Doyle, that they be laid on the table 
for the inspection of the members, and that the secretary be requested to 
receive the names and contributions of such gentlemen as might be disposed to 
support the undertaking. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 15th instant. 

The general meeting was held on the 15th of December, at the usual hour ; 
Andrew Macklew, Esq., member of council, in the chair. 

The following donations were presented, 

From the Rev. Narses Lazarien, a brief account of the Armenian College of St. 
Lazaro, near Venice, and Souvenirs (Tun S^our d lirousse en BUhynie. 

From M. Adrien Balbi, F.M.R.A.S., his Jbreg^ de Giographie, just published, and 
a statibtical table, comparing the world with the British empire, published in 1 B32. 

From Dr. Rosen, Leb^'s Moaliaka, edited, with Latin and German versions, by 
C. R. S. Peiper; and Dobell’s Travels in Siberia. 

From Lieut. A. Blin, of the French Native Infantry, Pondicherl, his Tamil and 
French Vocabulary. 

A paper by C. M. Whish, Esq., of the Madras civil service, communicated 
by the Madras Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, and entitled “ On the Hindu 
Quadrature of the Circle,” was read. 

The materials for this paper are principally drawn from four Sdtlrat, entitled 
Tanlra Sdngraha, Yuktabhdshd (a commentary on the first), Karana Padhatih, 
Sadralnamalah, Mr. Whish, in the first place, quotes several rules for find- 
ing the proportion of a circumference to a given diameter, extracted from the 
works of Aryabhata, who lived in the fifth century of our era ; from the SUw- 
vati, the author of which wrote six centuries later; the Surya Siddhanta, and 
other authorities, which exhibit approximations so wonderfully correct, that 
European -mathematyians, who seek for such proportion in the doctrine of 
fluxions, or the more tedious continual bisection of an arc, must admire the 
means by which the Hindus have been able to extend the proportion to so 
great a length. He then proceeds to show that a system of fluxions peculiar 
to these authors alone among the Hindus has been followed by them in esta- 
blishing their quadratures of the circle, and that by the same method the sines, 
AmUour.N, iS.VoL. 10.No.37. M 
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cosines, &c. are found with the greatest accuracy. This position is illustrated 
by eight different infinite series, taken from the Scutrat above-na^med, the date 
of the first of which he proves to be A.D. 1608. Mr. Whish concludes this 
essay with a simple and curious proof of the forty-seventh proposition of the 
first book of Euclid, extracted from the Yuktabhdsha (the second Sditra above* 
mentioned), and which, he observes, was probably the form by which Pytha- 
goras discovered this celebrated problem. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to Mr. Whish for 
this communication, and the meeting adjourned to the 5th of January 1833. 

<• ___ 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta , — At a meeting of this Society, on the 4th July 
1832, the president, Sir Charles Grey, took an affectionate leave of the 
Society, in a sp^eech delivered with much feeling, but of which no report 
appears in any of the Calcutta papers. 

Sir Edward Ryan, on the part of the members present, who were unusually 
numerous, expressed their dee[) sorrow on the occasion. He observed that, 
during five years in which the chair had been filled by Sir Charles Grey, he had 
taken a warm interest in its welfare, and had never willingly been absent from 
its meetings. The Society was indebted to him for a valuable cabinet of mineral 
and geological specimens, and had just received a further token of his munifi- 
cent regard in a valuable addition to its library. Nor had their president lost 
sight of its welfare when travelling to different parts of India., He had pre- 
sented specimens, collected with his own hands, from Himalaya and Penang. 
Strangers, who had visited India in pursuit of science or literature, had ever 
met with his most courteous attention, and shared his hospitality. His name 
would now be enrolled among the distinguished men, adding lustre to the list, 
— although at the head of them was that of its founder. Sir Wm. Jones,— who 
had presided over the Society during hidf a century, and the esteem and respect 
of its members would follow him to England. 

Agncultiiral and Horticultural Society of Western India , — At a meeting of 
this Society, held at Bombay on the 2yth May, reports were received of a 
variety of successful experiments to introduce exotic pUnts and fruits. 

A letter from the chief secretary to government, dated 20th March, was read, 
forwarding copy of a letter from the consul-general in Egypt to the Court of 
Directors, on the subject of his success in introducing the eggs of the silk- 
worm and the white mulberry-plant, from Italy, into a populous district near 
Antioch, and promising, as requested, to send a supply to Bombay. Mr. 
Barker further details his experience of the successful method of conveying 
plants and fruit-trees by sea, packed in damp moss, which, though confined in 
the ship’s hold for five months, have sometimes, on being unpacked, been found 
(]\iite fresh and in blossom. The fruits mentioned arc apples, pears, and 
quinces. The following is Mr. Barker’s account of the experiment : — “ In 
regard to the means I possess of conveying live plants of the white mulberry of 
Italy to Bombay, you will indulge with me in the expectation of the success of 
my endeavours when I inform you, that when in Aleppo, for four years succes- 
sively, I received annually, from Messrs. Martin, Burdin,i.and Co., of Cham- 
berry, in Savoy, two to three hundred grafted trees of all the fruits of Europe, 
which were sent to me packed in damp moss, without requiring any watering or 
care ^)n board ship, but thrown into the hold, like any package of dry goods, 
and after having been thus necessarily deprived of light, air, earth, and water, 
for five months, I have sometimes, on unpacking tliera, found the tree in 
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blossom. It has been planted^ and ( have, in two or three instances, eaten of 
the fruit of that very blossom. Of apples, pears, and quinces, I hardly ever 
lost one indwidiial, and only from five to six per cent, of cherries, plums, 
peaches, and apricots.** It has recently been ascertained, that moss in abun- 
dance is to be met with in the vicinity of Malcolm Peit, on the Mahnbuleshwur 
hills. 

A sample of cotton picked clean in the field, from Dharwar, was contrasted 
with the same article in its usual dirty state, in order to show the necessity of 
insisting on the American mode of field-picking, and the impossibility of free- 
ing cotton from impurities by any after-process without injuring the fibre. The 
difference in cleanliness and quality of the several specimens of cotton is very 
apparent, and the advantage of clean gathering is more so; and nothing can so 
greatly improve the value of Indian cotton in the English market as the general 
introduction of that practice, when the difference of the cost of gathering will 
be more than covered by the improved price to be obtained for it. 

A variety of prizes were awarded to niallecs (native gardeners) and others 
for fruits and plants produced at the show. 

VARIETIES. 

Captain Wade's Expedition into the Punjab , — Captain Wade*8 party had an 
opportunity of witnessing at Lahore the grand and imposing sight of the festival 
of Bessent, which was kept there with more pomp and circumstance perhaps 
than in any other part of the Hindoo continent. When the maharajah (Riin- 
jeet Sing) is at Lahore, the place where the ceremonial is observed is a shrine 
about two miles and a half east of the city. Early in the day, all the troops, 
cavalry and infantry, were seen filing from the different cantonments to take 
up their position in the road by which his Highness proceeds to the shrine. 
About one o*clock p.m.. Captain Wade’s party were summoned to join the 
cavalcade. They found the maharajah in the midst of a brilliant cortege of his 
surdars and attendants, seated on elephants, near the Delhi gate of the city. 
On joining him, the procession moved. The whole was lined on either side 
by his troo'ps, who were all dressed in yellow. The corps saluted their chief as 
he passed by them, ani being all regular troops, the order with which they 
proceeded gave more an idea of a grand military spectacle in the European 
style, than of a religious ceremonial on the part of the followers ofBabu-Nanak. 
On reaching the shrine, the maharajah took his seat under a canopy, and after his 
priests had expounded some passages of the Grant'h, or sacred book, to him, he 
commenced receiving the salutations of his court, and the ministers and agents 
of foreign states. The latter formed a strong cor/is diplomatique, that strikingly 
shewed the power and influence of his government. Independently of the 
Ferghees, there were ambassadors from Cabul, Kandahar, and Sindh, besides 
the sons of exiled kings and dethroned princes. The latter gentry seem to be 
as rife in the Punjab as they are in the western world. On the following even- 
ing, Captain Wade and his party were invited to an entertainment given in the 
Semman Booj, or angle of the palace, built in days bygone by the emperors 
of Delhi. The court, where the maharajah received his guests, was brilliantly 
illuminated, and thofigh of a different order of architecture to the Devan-i-Khas 
of Delhi, had a more splendid appearance from its loftiness, size, and walls 
covered with gilded ornaments, inlaid throughout with a variety of mirrors. 
The rites of Bacchus were not forgotten on the occasion. It brought t» his 
Highness’s recollection the meeting at Roopur, and he spoke with great glee of 
the festive moments which he had passed there. 
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The country lying between the Hydraotis and Acesines, to the south-weat 
of Lahore, is an extensive woody tract destitute of trees and villages, except- 
in^ near the banks of the river. It is not, however, without inhabitants. 
The whole track is peopled by a nomadic race known by the general name of 
Jem, who arc divided into several tribes. That portion of the tract visited by 
Captain Wade belongs to the K.hcrls. They are peculiar in 
appearance, and usages; and Captain Wade having expressed a desire to see 

some genuine specimens of them, his Highness sent for two '’c.r chmfs, 

with whom they had a long conversation, during which they gave then English 
friends a good ii.sight into their history. They are Mussulmans, and are a taU 
athletic race. They say that they came originally from the western Rajpoot 
states, of which there seems a corroboration in the fact of their observance of 
the practice of ftmale infanticide ; their large stature perhaps is to be ascribed, 
in B great measure, to the maturity of age at which they marry, men and 
women seldom contracting marriage before the age of twenty. They live 
entirely on milk, and occasionally flesh, being strangcr.s to agriculture and the 
enjoyment of it.s produce. The country occupied by these people must, Iiow- 
ever, Iiavc formerly exhibited a different state of socicly, for every now and 
then were seen elevated spots, the old sites of villages, sonic of them very 
high and large, but our travellers could not obtain any satisfactory date to their 
history. Large bricks are discovered in making excavations among them, 
which would lead a stranger to suppose that he had traced the cities of Alex- 
ander ; but these bricks are very common in various parts of the Punjab in 
similar sites, and are also to be found on the left bank of the Sutlej. They 
are about eighteen inches in length, twelve broad, and three thick, quite unlike 
the bricks in modern use.— cW. John Bull. 


Eccentric I^nis Lieutenant Burnes describes a curious phenomenon 

observed at the confluence of the Indus and Kabul rivers, half a mile from 
Atok, in the following words: ‘‘ An ignis fatiius constantly shews itself in this 
place ; two, three, and even four lights are visible at a time, and continue to 
shine through the night. It appears, at first sight, to be the reflection of the 
water on the rock, well smoothed by the current; but ifcenitonly shews itself 
in one particular spot, and though the whole banks are so smoothed, it is con- 
fined to a few yards. There was and could be no deception. The natives 
cannot account for it, and its continuance during the rainy season is the most 
inexplicable part of the phenomenon in their estimation. The valiant Man 
Sinh, who carried a war of revenge against the Mahomedans beyond the Indus, 
fought a battle on this spot, and the lights are considered by some as the 
departed spirits of the slain. For my own part, I cannot solve the mystery 
regarding this ‘ will o’ the wisp,’ which I only credited after having seen it.” 

Twilights n/7wdia.— We wish to direct the attention of meteorologists to the 
increasing twilights of India, which are now as distinct as in Europe, and 
increasing in length. In hot climate.s, where the sun dips suddenly, twilights 
are thus necessarily excluded. They have been for some time becoming more 
and more distinct : a proof of that change in climate, whhh is now observed 
to prevail all over the world. — Scott* s India Gazette, 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Journal of the Sot/al GeosrajJiical Soeietg of London. Vol. II. Loudon, 1832. 

Murray. 

Tjir second volume of the Journal of the Geographical Society (which has been 
joined by the Old African Institution) contains a variety of valuable papers, the propor- 
tion of which relating to Eastern parts is larger tlian in the first volume. Amongst 
these are two papers on the geography of the Maidive Islands (one by Capt. Horsburgh 
and the other by Capt. Owen) ; an account of the Cossyahs ; a sketch of the progress of 
interior discovery in New South Wales, by Mr. Allan CunninghaA ; Notices of New 
Zealand, from documents in the Colonial Office, &c. The miscellaneous papers in. 
elude a continuation of extracts from theMoorcroft MSS. 

The most elaborate original paper is Colonel Leake’s inquiry ** Is the Quorra, 
whicii has lately been traced to its discharge into the sea, the same river as the Nigir of 
the ancients?” The author, availing himself of the improved state of our geographical 
knowledge of Africa, has investigated with great skill the extent of acquaintance pos- 
se.ssod by the ancients with the interior of that continent, and resolves the question in 
the affirmative. This is a paper which will be highly appreciated by those who have 
directed their attention to the geography of Africa. 

Mr. Cunningham’s Summary of the Progress of Interior Discovery in New South 
Wales is likewise a very interesting paper ; it is the best digest of the results of the diffe- 
rent expeditions we have yet seen. 

Tlie extracts from the late Mr. Moorcroft’s papers, relating to Khoten, Cashmere, 
and Luilakh, are curious ; but none of the papers he had with him at the time of his 
death, and which must contain the most valuable facts collected in his travels, have yet 
been recovered. 

There is much information in this volume respecting Egypt and Western Africa. 
It contains some authentic particulars respecting the failure of another expedition to the 
latter country, the object of which was to proceed from the Quorra to the Bahr- Ahiad. 
The travellers, Messrs. Coulthurst and Tyrwhitt, undertook the journey at their own 
expense. The latter (a young man about twenty) was compelled to return home through 
illness j and the former, after being forced back from the Eboe country, died on his 
passage from Calabar to Fernando Po, in April lost, at the age of thirty* five. He was 
of a very respectable family, educated at Eton, and called to the bar ; but his heart had 
been set on African discv»very from infancy. 

T/ic’ History of En^Jaiid. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. HI. 
Being Vol. XXXVII. of Dr. LardnePs Cabinet Cyclopeedia, London, 1832. 
Longman and Co. 'I aylor. 

The loss of Sir James Mackintosh, as a statesman and public character, is so serious, 
that the mere circumstance of his having left a literary work unfinished seems a trivial 
matter. His history of England was, however, likely to be the fruit of considerable 
research and reflection, and we own that our curiosity was greatly interested respecting 
the manner in which this liberal and enlightened personage would have treated certain 
portions of our modern annals, which are closely connected witli our constitutional his- 
tory. The work, however, has been left by biin incomplete; and although the conti- 
nuation of it discovers no deficiency, the work will not be Sir James Mackintosh’s. 
He had proceeded as far as the middle of the reign of Elizabeth ; his MS. breaks of at 
p. 211 of the present volume, just as he was about to relate the St. Bartholomew 
massacre. The M and memoranda left by Sir James relative to English history, 
including a view of English affairs at the Revolution of 1688, are in the possession of 
the proprietors of the Cyclopeediat 

The present volume commences with the accession of Elizabeth, and ends with the 
eventful year 1588. The p ortion written by Sir James Mackintosh includes some* of the 
most trying incidents of EUzabeth’s reign, especially her detention of the Queen of 
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Scot*, 11m trgumenti oo HdB dificult question ere summed up with great temper and 
impartiality; arfd Sir JameJ, in « note, drawa a parallel betwewi the cases of tiie 
Queen of Scots and Naj^lcon Buonaparte, which is tolerably close. He observes : 
« the imprisonment, though in neither case warranted by the rules of municipal or 
international law, was iq both justified by that necessity from which these rules have 
sprung, and without whicli no violence can rightfully be done to a human Iwing.” 

The Worki of Lord Byrons with his Letters and Joumalst and his Life, By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Vol. XII. London, 1832. Murray. 

The principal pieces contained in this volume are Francesca of Rimini (an episode in 
the Divina Commedie of Dante), Stanzas to the Po, The Bluest Marino Faliero, and the 
Vision of Judgment ; tfee rest are occasional pieces. They were almost all written at 
Ravenna in 1820 and 1821. The first piece the no^le author has translated line for 
line and rhyme for ^yme, to try the possibility of doing it into what be calls cramp 
English.” Die Blues and the Vision of Judgment were, it is well-known, first pub- 
lislied in the Liberal: the notes to the Vision contain some interesting matter respecting 
Lord Byron’s connection with that short-lived periodical work. Generally speaking, 
the notes and illustrative matter in this volume constitute a most amusing portion of it, 
and give a character of novelty to ofl-read pieces. 

Six Months in the West-Indkst in 1825. By Henry Nelson Coleridoe, M.A. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Being Vol. XXXVI. of the Famity Library, London, 
1832. Murray. 

This little work has been already muoh read, much admired, and mud) condemned. 
The notions which the author entertains respecting the sIave.question and missionaries 
necessarily expose him to the animadversions of emancipators. The work, he says, 
** was written in a deep conviction of the immense importance of tlie West-Indies to 
our maritime superiority, and of the truth of the political views of which, in respect of 
the conduct of the abolitionists, the events of every day and hour more and more per- 
luade me and he considers this as ** an awful crisis of our country, when the right 
hand of the colonial power of England is backed at with a pertinacious hatred, of which 
tliere is no example in the history of domestic treason or foreign hostility.” 

Selections from the Old Testament : or the Religion, Morality, and Poetry of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, arranged under Heads, By Sarah Austin. London, 1832. E. Wilson. 
The object of the autlior of this work has been ** to put together all tliat presented 
itself 10 her own heart and mind as most persuasive, consolatify, or elevating, in the 
Old Testament, in such, a form and order as to be easy of reference, conveniently 
arranged and divided, and freed from matter either hard to be understood, unattractive, 
or unprofitoble (to say the least) for young and pure ears.” The object is an excellent 
one, and the mode of execution has our warmest approbation. 

Semi-Serious Observations of an Italian Exile, during his Residence in England, By 
Count Peccuio. London, 1833. E. Wilson, 

Observations made upon our country and our national characteristics, by foreigners, 
are always read by us with interest : if they arc favourable, they excite the same sort of 
pleasure which is experienced by the fair, when their beauty is reflected from their look- 
ing-glass or from the admiring eyes of the other sex ; if they are unfavourable, they are 
not always disagreeable, and there is a piguarU species of curiosity which makes us eager 
to learn what a stranger thinks of us. To all the ordinary recommendations of such 
works. Count Pecchio's adds tlK>se which are not always found in them, —sprightliness, 
taste, good sense, and a tact which is the result of extensive observation in other coun- 
tries besides Italy and England. ^ 

Garry Owen, or the Snow- Woman ; and Poor Rob, the Chimney Sweeper, By Marla 
^ Edgeworth. London, 1832. Murray. 

History of the late War; including Sketches of Buonaparte, Nelson, and Wellington^ 
London, 18.32. Murray. 
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Gosjtel Storiet : an aitempito render the ckirfEvetUt of the Lgb if pur SavbmrmteUigeni 
and profitable to Yomg Children, London, 1832: Murray. 

These little works are intended for Christmas presents for yotin^ readers. Miss Edge- 
worth’s Garry Owen has been eagerly devoured by a young friend, who authorizes us to 
pronounce it highly interesting. The Hitiory of the late War is a simple narrative of 
events, adapted to the comprehension of children. The Goipel Storm is a highly com- 
mendable and successful attempt to recommend the incidents of Scripture History to 
youthful minds. 




. On Thursday, the 6tli Dec., a deputa- 
tioii of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the EasUindia College, for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the result of 
the examination of the students at the 
close of the term. 

The committee upon their arrival at the 
college proceeded to the Principal’s lodge, 
where they were received by him and all 
the professors, and the oriental visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
hall, where, the students being previously 
assembled, the followingproceedings took 
place. 

Mr. James Mabcrly read an English 
essay. The thesis was, " The Rise and 
Decline of the Arabic Power in the Mid- 
dle Ages, with its Effects on Science and 
Literature.” 

A list of the students who had gained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

The students read and translated in the 
several oriental languages. 

The prizes were then delivered by the 
chairman according to the fullowing re- 
port. 

Mcdalif Prizes, and other honourable Dis- 
tinctions if Students leaving College. 

Fourth Term. 

Ward, medal in puliiical economy, 
medal in Persian, prize in Uengali, prize 
in Hindustani, and with great credit in 
other departments. 

Mason, medal in classics, medal in 
Sanscrit, prize in law, prize in Arabic, 
and with great credit other departments. 

Ravenshaw, medal in mathematics, aud 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Chester, highly distinguished. 

Third Term. 

Mibeily, medal in law, prize in clas- 


sics, prize in political economy, prize in 
Persian, English essay prize, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Wood, great credit. 

Second Term. 

Grote, prize in classics, prize in Ben- 
gali, prize in Persian, prize in Hindustani, 
prize in Arabic, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

Silver, prize in history, and highly dis- 
tinguished in other departments. 

Prizes and other honourable Distinctions f 
Students remaining in College. 

Third Term, 

Shank, prize in mathematics, prize in 
Bengali, prize in Hindustani, prize in 
Arabic, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Second Term. 

Clarke, prize in Sanscrit, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Swinton, prize in law and with great 
credit, &c. 

First Term. 

Chapman, prize in Hindustani, and 
with great credit in otlier departments. 

Radclitfe, prize in Persian, and with 
great credit, &c. 

Hart, prize in classics, prize in law, 
and with great credit, &c. 

Young, prize in mathematics, and with 
great credit, Ac. ; also prize in Persian writ- 
ing, and prize in Devanagri writing. 

Lautour, prize in Bengali, and with 
great credit, &c. 

Frere, prize in English composition, 
and highly distinguished, &c. also a prize 
in drawing. ' 

Loch, highly distinguished, and prize 
ill Bengali writing. 
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Bank of StudentileanAg Colleget as assign^ 
ed by the College OounciL 

Bekgal. 

1st Class. 

1. Ward Four Terms. 

2. Maberly Three ditto. 

2d Class. 

S. Ravenshaw Four Terms. 

4. Grote Two ditto. 

5. Chester Four ditto. 

3d Class, 

6. Loyd 4 ... Four Terms. 

7. Macdonald Ditto. 

Madras. 

1st Class. 

1. Mason Four Terms. 

2d Class. 

2. Irvine Four Terms. 

3. Silver Two ditto. 

3d Class. 

4. Wood Three Terms. 

Bombay. 

3d Class. 

1. Burton Four Terms, 


It was then announeeo, that the certift. 
cates of the College Council were granted, 
not only with reference to industry and 
proficiency, but also to coriduct, and that 
this latter consideration had always a 
decided effect in determining the order of 
rank. 

Such rank to take effect only in the 
event of the student proceeding to India 
within six months after they are so ranked. 

Should any student delay so to pro- 
ceed, he shall only take rank amongst the 
studcNis classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, and 
shall be placed at the end of that class in 
which rank was originally assigned to 
him. 

Notice was then given that the next term 
W'ould commence on Saturday the 1 9ih of 
January, and that the students would be 
required to return to the College within 
the first four days of it (allowing fur the 
intervening Sunday), unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the. College Coun- 
cil, could be assigned for the delay, other- 
wise the terra must he forfeited. 

The chairman, as usual, then addressed 
the students, and the business of the day 
concluded. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Recordu of Tfavelif in Turkey, Greece, Sfc., and 
of a Cruise in the Black Sea, with the Capitan 
Pasha, in the Years im, and 1831. By 
Adolphus Slade, Eb(p 2 vols. 8vo. £l. lls. 6d. 

Mpmoir of Central India, includinfj Malwa and 
adjoining Provinces. By MM. Gen. Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.C.B., &c. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
jb‘l. 88. 

Cuatonu and Manners of the Women of Persia, 
and Ihclr Domestic Superstitions. Translated from 
the original Persian MS., by James Atklmon, 
Esq. 8vo. 58. (Printed for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund.) 

The East-India Sketeh Book, comprisiiw an Ac- 
count of the Present State of Society In Calcutta, 
Bombay, &c. 2vols. Bvo. £l8. Is. 

The K’haunie Kineti-Walla, or Eastern Story- 
Teller : a Collection of Indian Tales. By John 
Shipp. 18mo. Ctf. 


The Strinf^ of Pearls: a Collection of Oriental 
Tales. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. post 
8vo. ISs. 

Oriental Semes, Sketches, and Tales. By Miss 
Emma Roberts. Sm. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Life of Sir David Baird, Bart. ; including his 
Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, Lords Melville and Castle- 
reagh, &c. &c. By Theodore Hook, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. 

The Travels and Researches of Alexander Von 
Humboldt, being a condensed Narrative of his 
Journeys in the Equinoctial Regions of America, 
Asiatic Russia, &c. By W. Macgillivray, A.M. 
18mo. 5s. 

A Memoir of Cnpt. Peter Heywood, R.N., Mid- 
shipman on board the Bounty at the time of the 
Mutiny. By F.dward Tagart. Bvo. 9s. 

The East-India Reifister and Directory for 1833 ; 
compiled frran OfHcial Returns, by G. H. Brown 
and F. Clark. lOs. (Or the Presidencies separate— • 
Bengal, Os. ; Madras, 5s. ; Bombay, 5s.) 
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BRITISH-INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 

No. II.— Baird. 

It has been sometimes a paradox, with which ingenious men have amused 
themselves, to denounce the multiplication of books, so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of our agCf, as of evil portent to the interests of literature. And we 
ourselves, astounded by the rapid progress of modern book-making, have 
been almost tempted to exclaim, oh, for a second Caliph Onmr, and 
another Alexandrian conflagration !” But we did not suflTciently advert to 
the counteracting processes of the cheesemonger and trunk-maker, by which 
tilings are kept nearly at their level, and decay and renovation arc made to 
.succeed each other with the same regularity in the literary as in the natural 
world. 

If, however, we were called upon to point out a genuine specimen of 
what may be emphatically termed book-making, we could not refer to a 
more appropriate one than the liife of Sir David Baird, at this moment 
lying on our table. It is composed after the most approved recipe of writing 
the life of a general officer : — take your general officer, soon after his birth ; 
be suiethat hi.s fondness for a military life breaks out in his childish sports 
and gambols; send him with an ensign’s commission to his regiment, and 
despatch that regiment on foreign service. This affords you a fair opportu- 
nity to lug in the history of the war in which the regiment serves; and when 
he obtains a command, copy verbatim every general order, and if in India, 
give at full length all his public correspondence with the secretary of govern- 
ment, inserting every official letter to and from the different officers who 
were associated with him in duty. Spi inkle here and there a few topogi*a- 
phieal descriptions from Hamilton’s Gazetteer^ reserving a pretty copious 
ajipcndix, as a lumber-room for documents too voluminous for the body of 
(he work ; and thus, with tolerable management, you will furnish forth two 
goodly octavo volumes of what is facetiously styled biography. 

We have heard Mr. Theodore Hook named as the author of this work ; 
but, out of mere tenderness to his reputation, we profess ourselves incredu- 
lous of the fact. Whoever the author i«, it is clear that he has availed 
himself of the resources we have pointed out, with little stint or compunc- 
tion. Luckily for him, his hero commanded part of a detachment sent to 
the assistance of the unfortunate Colonel Baillie. This was too inviting an 
opportunity to be neglected of tracing the political affairs of southern India 
from the year I7()9, a good eleven years before the 73d regiment, in which 
Captain Baird had a company, arrived there. Ilien comes the treaty 
between Hyder and the British Government ; the bad faith of the latter, 
their hostilities with the Mahrattas, and the alliance of that warlike tribe 
with Hyder, to re^venge themselves upon the Ea.st-lndia Company for sup- 
porting the claims of an usurper Jo the dignity of the peishwaship. ‘‘ Tiie 
outraged Mahrattas, then,” says the author, “having resolved upon revenge, 
formed a coalition, not only with Hyder Aly Cawn, but with many*other 

* The Life of General the Right Honourable Sir David Baird, Bart., G.C.B., K.C., Ate. &c. In two 
Volumes. London, 1832. Bentley. 
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powerful princes and rajahs (gu. who?), for the purpose, if possible, of 
expelling from amongst them a race of people whom (to use the words of 
an able writer upon the subject) * no concessions could satisfy, and no 
treaties could bind/ ” 

This “ able writer” was Burke ; but the passage which the biographer 
had in his mind is that beautiful invective — perhaps the finest piece of histo- 
rical painting extant — which is to be found in his celebrated speech on the 
debts of the Nabob of Arcot ‘‘ When, at length, Hyder Ali found that 
he had to deal with men whom no concessions could satisfy, whom no 
treaties could bind,'* and who were the determined enemies of human inter- 
course itself, he resolved,” &c. Then, affer a magnificent description of 
Hyder’s irruption into the Carnatic, which will endure for ever as a monu- 
ment of the might and majesty of his genius, occurs his masterly allusion 
to the supineness and inactivity of the Madras Government: — ‘‘whilst the 
autliors of these calamities were idly gazing upon the menacing meteor 
which blackened the horizon,”* See. It is thus travestied by Sir David 
Baird’s biographer : “while these things in progress, the Madras 
Government remained in a state of stupid security, and Hyder, who had 
been availing himself of every opportunity for making the most extensive 
warlike preparations, found his way through the ghauts, and burst like a 
mountain-torrent into the Carnatic, driving all before him.” 

We do not quarrel with the writer for not being so eloquent as Burke ; 
but might he not, rvhilst his work was in progress, have extracted the 
whole passage, instead of tantalizing us W'itli mutilated fragments or tame 
paraphrases of that splendid piece of rhetoric, which it is a sort of profana- 
tion not to present ipsissimis verbis, Muthout abridgment or variation ? 
for the fact itself derived no heightening from Burke’s imagination. It is 
strict historical desciiption, clotlied indeed in tints which genius alone could 
impart to it, but, like the equally beautiful picture of the plague of Athens, 
by Thucydides, conveying no more, in respect of Let, than the tamest 
chronicler would have conveyed in his narration. 

The fate of Colonel Bailiie’s detachment, in whose sufferings and capti- 
vity Baird was a sharer, has been often told. As soon as Baird’s com- 
pany had effected its junction with that unfortunate detachment, the whole 
body was intercepted and hemmed in by the combined columns of Hyder 
and his son Tippoo, and exposed to a destructive fire of artillery. Yet, 
vast as was the disparity of the parties, the enemy were nearly repulsed, 
and Hyder was only dissuaded from retreating by Lally, who represented 
to him that his falling back would bring him in contact with 8ir Hector 
Munro, who was in kis rear. At this critical moment, two tumbrils belong- 
ing to the British detachment unfortunately exploded, and a victory, the 
more splendid from the tremendous disadvantages of the conflict, was 
snatched from their hands as they were about to grasp it.' Thus deprived of 
ammunition, under a murderous fire of^ cannon and rockets, they were 
closed in on every side. Colonel Fletcher had carried off the grenadier 
company of the 73d to support the rear-guard, and was never heard of 


* Burke’# Works, 8vo. vol. iil. 
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more. The cavalry, elephants, and infantry of Hydcr, who kept up an 
incessant fire of musketry, all pouring in at once upon this little band of 
heroes, completed their overthrow. Baillie formed his men into a square, 
and received and repulsed thirteen attacks. Seeing, however, that farther 
resistance was hopeless, he lied his handkerchief on his sword as a flag of 
truce, and ordered Baird (second in command) to cease firing. The truce 
was apparently granted, but as soon as the British had grounded their arms, 
Tippoo’s cavalry, himself at their head, rushed upon them, cutting down 
every man within their reach. Baird, w'hose company ware literally cut to 
pieces by these barbarous wretches, having received two sabre-wounds on 
the head, a ball in his thigh, and a pike-wound in his arm, fell senseless on 
the ground, and as soon as he recovered, found himself sijrrounded by the 
dead and dying, amongst whom the merciless enemy was still employed in 
the work of carnage. His movement having attracted their notice, one of 
them raised a spear to despatch him, but another unfortunate fellow shewing 
some signs of life at the same instant, the new object called off the man’s 
attention from Baird, and by this accident he escaped the dreadful field of 
Perambaukum to revenge its devastation, at no distant period, on the heads 
of the conquerors. 

The wounded and bleeding English were doomed to linger out a wretched 
existence, being paraded and marched under the rage of a burning sun; 
and Baillie, who was severely wounded, was dragged into Hyder’s pre- 
sence on a cannon, whilst his sufferings w’ere still more embittered by seeing 
many of the heads of his late companions in arms presented to that brutal 
chieftain. As a refinement of cruelty, the duty of presenting the bleeding 
heads was imppsed on the English prisoners ! Baird for some time escaped 
the misery of this scene. He had been found by one of Hyder’s troopers, 
who had the singular humanity to give him some water to drink ; but, as a 
reward wus offered for every prisoner brought in, he was marched a con- 
siderable way, till, hiving sunk under pain and fatigue, the soldier s patience 
was exhausted, and he was left to die. At last, his eyes opened upon a 
Serjeant and a private of his own company, who, though both disabled, 
helped him along, stripped of every thing but his shirt and trousers, and 
procured him some water, — a cordial, under such circumstances, which 
cannot be too strongly appreciated. They crawled on, in the hope of reach- 
ing Sir Hector Munro’s camp, concluding that it was at no great distance. 
But 8ir Hector, who had learned to be ‘‘wise by others' harm," having 
heard the state of things from some fugitives from the scene of action, in- 
stead of advancing to Baillie’s support, went to the right about, leaving 
that unfortunate officer and his devoted little army to their fate, and did not 
halt till he reached the Mount at Madras. Lord Macleod, indeed, used his 
utmost endeavours to urge Munro to move forward to Baillie’s relief, but in 
vain. • 

Poor Baird and his companions, towever, still moved on in the direction of 
Munro’s camp, while the enemy were flying about in small bodies ; till^ dis- 
heartened and exhausted by loss of blood, they resigned themselves to their 
fate, laying themselves at the foot of a banyan-tree, where Baird, in spite of 
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his suffignngii, slept soundly for stme houm Findingthat Monro Kail shifted 
his quarters^ it was now thought advisable to take the directioii of the: 
French camp, which they reached before night, deeming it more ehgrbleto* 
surrender themselves to the French than to fall into the hands of Hydep.- 
Here, however, they were disappointed, for the French officers sent them, 
under a giiard, to Hyder’s camp, in spite of every remonstrance. Baird 
was conducted into Hyder's tent, where he found Colonel Baillie and the 
rest of his brother officers, who had been savtigely paraded before Hyder, 
that his eyes might be feasted by the exhibition ; but Baird was spared that 
painful scene, and was.placed in confinement with them, a scanty allowance 
of rice being Served out for their suhsisten6e. The twenty-three officers 
who were not wdunded were sent to Bangalore in irons ; the wounded 
officers to Arnee ; a separation which was carried into effect so rapidly, 
that they had not an opportunity to exchange a word. But Baird and his 
six companions were moved about with the army. Tippoo, diiring the 
march, complimented Baillie on his gallantry, and exhorted him to keep up 
his spirits, assuring him that it was his father's wish that he should M ant 
nothing, and requesting him, if he had any cause of complaint, to send to 
him, promising to redress the grievance : a cruel mockery ; for, after that 
time, he never came near the prisoners, nor were there any means of for- 
warding a complaint or remonstrance. And this Tippoo knew well ; nor, 
after Hyder’s death, did that abominable hypocrite shew them tljc slightest 
kindness, to abate the rigour of their imprisonment, though they were now 
wholly at his own disposal. So inhumanly w^ere their wounds neglected, 
that whilst they were languishing in their tent, their sores “ were crawling 
with maggots,” to use the author’s .strong, though incorrect, phraseology. 
They remained in this condition a fortnight, when the subject of this me- 
moir, with three others, was separated from Baillie, and marched to Serin- 
gapatam. 

In their prison, they were allowed, in lieu of provisidns, one gold fanam 
(about (id.j a day. • In six weeks, they were joined by a party of their 
wounded countrymen from Arnee, increasing their number to twenty-five. 
On the 29th January K81, Cajrtain Tmeas and Ensign Macauley, and on 
the Bih of March, Baillie, Ilumlcy, and Lieutenant Fraser, were brought 
from Arcot, in irons, with Skardon, the resident at Pondicherry, and En- 
sign Brunton, of the Company’s service. But Skardon was the only one 
lodged with the others. He was allowed only six cash per diem, one seer 
of rice, and a little ghee. It is a beautiful feature of this dreadful captivity, 
that every man seemed occupied in the task of alleviating the sufferings of 
each other, of those especially who were worse off than themselves. On 
the 10th of May, all the prisoners,- with the exception of Baird, were put 
in irons weighing nine pounds each. As they were about to put the irons on 
Captain Baird, whose wound on the right leg was still opAi, Captain Lucas 
represented in strong terms to the niyah lhat death would ensue, were the 
intentk)n persisted in. The myah replied, that the circar had sent irons for 
each prisoner, which must be put on. Lucas then offered to wear the two 
sets himself, to relieve his friend. The myah, touched with compassion, 
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sent, as ^ kiHadar, ‘‘ to open the book of fate/' The answer 

was, that Baird's fate was good. The irons were not, in consequenpe, .at 

that time put on. 

The unhappy captives wore out four years in this dreadful captivity. 
The death of Hyder produced no amelioration of their condition. The first 
act, after Tippoo's accession, was to circumcise all the handsomest and 
yoiinfrest of the European soldiers, as a mark of conversion to the Maho- 
nicdan faith : a barbarity which was inflicted after administering to them a 
strong narcotic, called majuntf w’hioh deprived them of theij senses during 
the operation. At length, after a gloomy captivity, ersbittcred by every 
kind of inventive cruelty, and privations which no persons under sittrilnr cir- 
cumstances had ever endured, and during which Baillic and Mathews had 
paid the debt.of .natuf^e^ the prisoners, wera. released, pcaca, having been 
concluded between Tippoo and the British. We can only insert an extract 
ur two : 

Baird, who was convirreed that this mandate (for striking off their irons) had 
been issued only because the keeladar had determined to put into execution 
the barbarous threats which he had some time before fulminated against him, 
positively refused to stir unless he was informed of the true reason of his being 
sent for. The Myar, seeing that he was determined, and knowing that the 
season for violence was past, announced to him, that peace had been pro- 
claimed— that he had orders to conduct him to Colonel Braithwaite, who had 
letters for him. 

Letters ! Home ! Friends ! Liberty !— all in a breath— who can attempt to 
describe the crowd of happy thoughts and delightful images that these few 
words conveyed to his mind ? — Those who knew and loved him best, describe 
the animation of his noble countenance, when, in after-life, his eyes glistened 
at the recollection of this sudden reverse, when all that was dear to him was 
restored, at the very moment in which he expected to be doomed either to 
death or eternal captivity. 

When Baird and his companions were conducted to the keeladar, there was 
a considerable crowd ^thered about the Kutcheree, or Court-house, amongst 
whom were several of the poor lads who had been compelled to become Mus- 
sulmans, and to take service in Tippoo’s army. The moment they saw Cap- 
tain Baird, and comprehended the object of his being brought thither, they 
ran to him, and entreated, on their knees, that they might not be exempted 
from the general liberation and left behind, and when the keeladar, addressing 
Captain Baird, told him that, in consequence of the conclusion of peace, he 
was free ! Captain Baird haid, ** I hope that all the British are to be in- 
cluded.” “Ah !” replied the keeladar, “not so much as a dog shall be left 
behind.” “ Then,” said Captain Baird, taking hold of one of the English 
boys in the Mussulman dress, “ I claim these upon which the keeladar, 
treacherous to the last, made a sign to the guard, who instantly surrounded 
the boys, and drove them away. They were seen no more. 

Captain Baird was then conducted to Colonel Braithwaite’s prison, where, 
according to the pi^mise of the Myar, he had the inexpressible delight of 
receiving the first and only letters frefm his family and friends, that had reached 
him for three years and eight months — the tedious period of his horrid cap- 
tivity ; besides which, he found an essential supply of money, from the officers 
of his regiment, for his own use and that of his gallant companions belonging 
to the 73d, who had been his co-mates in prison. 
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“ This tumult,” says the writer of* a journal, in which these horrid facts ere 
recorded, (the tumult of joy occasioned by the prospect of deliverance) 
** having in some degree subsided, a proposal was made, and most heartily 
embraced, to collect all the ready money in our possession, without the least 
regard to shares or proportions, and to celebrate our approaching deliverance 
with a regale of plantain fritters and sherbet— the only articles of luxury we 
could command, on account of our extreme poverty. 

“ By nine o’clock at night, supper was announced, consisting of sixty dozen 
of plantain fritters, and a large chatty of sherbet ; every one being seated on 
the ground, the repast was received with the utmost content and satisfaction. 
Friends and toasts were drunk as long as our chatty stood out ; and such was 
the agitation of our minds, that there was pot one of us who felt the least 
inclination, Of,Jndeed, who possessed the power, to compose himself to 
sleep. 

“ We now waited with the utmost impatience for the return of day, and 
were impressed with a strong desire that our irons might be knocked off im- 
mediately ; but to our great mortification, there arrived, about seven in the 
morning, only one armourer. Every one struggled to have his fetters knocked 
off first : promises, threats, bustling and jostling, every expedient that could 
be imagined was put in practice, in order to obtain that which would come un- 
sought, in the course of a few minutes, or hours at farthest. The same men 
who had suffered for years the rigours of imprisonment and the menaces of a 
barbarous policy, with invincible patience and resolution, as well as with ge- 
neral sympathy, were so transported by the near prospect of liberty, that the 
delay of a few moments seemed now to be more insupportable than even the 
tedious languor of our long, most alarming, and anxious confinement. About 
two or three in the afternoon our irons were all knocked off, and we were con- 
ducted to the keeladar.” 

Their limbs being released from restraint, they joined their former compa- 
nions, Baird and the others, and proceeded with them to Soomna Pettah ; on 
their arrival at which place, having an oj)portunity of conversing with the sol- 
diers, they had the gratification of receiving every mark of affection and res- 
pect from their humbler companions in arms. 

At Soomna Pettah they w'ere permitted to walk afibiit, and bathe in the 
river. Every object and every recreation, however simple, became a source of 
ardent delight. All the satiety which the free enjoyment of the beauties of na- 
ture generates, had been overcome by years of restraint and abstinence ; and 
the mere sight of the country, with all the advantages of scenery and climate, 
from which tl’.ey had been so long excluded, excited of itself alone the most 
agreeable emotions in their hearts and minds. 

One physical fact is curious, but natural; although their irons were knocked 
off, it was a long time before these liberated prisoners recovered the use of 
their limbs, so as to walk with perfect freedom. “ Never,” says the writer of 
the journal, “ was the inveterate power of habit more forcibly displayed, than 
on this occasion ; we could never get the idea of being in fetters out of our 
heads. No effort of our minds, no act of volition, could, for several days, 
overcome the habit of making the short and constrained steps to which we had 
been so long accustomed. Our crippled manner of walkiog was a subject of 
laughter to ourselves as well as to others.’t 

Tbe dreadful disaster of Perambaukum niight have been avoided, had 
Colonel Baillie continued his march by night, instead of halting till day- 
light ; — a fatal determination, which gave the enemy an opportunity to draw 
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off his cannon to a strong point, which the British detachment had to pass in 
tlie morning, whilst it announced to Tippoo their exact position, and suggest- 
ed to Hyder the necessity of advancing, to take advantage of their unex- 
pected halt. Mr. Hook, indeed, sums up his account of that calamitous day 
by the somewhat Hibernian truism, that the day would have been won by 
the English, if the fortune of war had not been decidedly against them.** 
Vol. i. p.22. 

Baird, on his return to India, as lieutenant-colonel, commanded a bri- 
gade of sepoys in Lord Cornwallis* campaign against Tipped ; and obtained 
considerable reputation from taking an effective part in* the storming and 
capture of Severndroog, one of the most serious obstacles to the reduction of 
Seringapatam. Notwithstanding the difficulties of the ground, he made 
good his entrance into the fort, through a jungle on the opposite side of the 
mountain, at the very moment when the storming party had carried the place 
on the other. Thus the fortress hitherto deemed impregnable fell into their 
possession, after a storm in open day, without the loss of a single man. 
But the military fame of Baird attained its consummation at the storming of 
Seringapatam, in 1799. On this occasion, he volunteered the leading of 
the storming-party. As the columns rushed forward, and entered the bed 
of the river, they were of course perceived by the enemy, who opened on 
them a tremendous fire of musketry and rockets. Observing that the troops, 
galled by the fire, had swerved from the marks which directed their passage 
over the river, General Baird dashed forwards by the shortest passage, 
u liilst the shot fell around him like hail, and having gained the opposite 
bank, just as the first column had reached it, he rushed onwards close to 
the forlorn hope, which had effected a lodgment in the breach, and in six 
minutes the British colours were seen floating in the breeze. The result is 
well known, and belongs rather to history than biography. 

Baird scc'ms to have had his full allowance of those grievances, with 
which almost every offfeer in our service is doomed to struggle. Having been 
appointed to the command of Tanjore, he was involved in an unpleasant 
conflict with the civil resident, who was supported by the Madras Govern- 
ment; and Baird’s conduct, which was manly and independent, occasioned 
his removal with his regiment from Tanjore (the only lucrative employment 
he ever held) to Pondicherry, an execrable climate and an unprofitable 
command ; but when he reached Trichinopoly, he found there another order, 
changing his route to Wallajabad. Here he remained about a year; when 
he received an order from Madras to break up his regiment (71st), and 
draft the men fit for service into the 73d and 74lh, directing him to pro- 
ceed, with the colours, officers, band, and drummers, to the presidency. 
He was severely stung by this ungracious procedure. He had been in the 
71st from the day it was raised ; had risen through a long series of services 
to its command, an8 had brought it to a perfect state of discipline. It was 
an affecting scene. Baird's emotion would not suffer him to read the order 
to his troops. The young men were severely affected by the prospect of 
being drafted into other regiments and being left behind. My poor 
fellows,’ ssiid Baird, “not a word — the order must be obeyed.’* And 



then, to conceal emotions of wb^ he bad no reason to be asliamed, he 
ordered the band to strike up the Scottish air : 

The king commindt^ and we’ll obey, 

Over the bills end far away. 

This barbarous custom of transferring the effective men of one regiment 
to another is now abolished ; and no man is liable to be drafted into another 
regiment but with his own consent. 

But Baird had other mortifications to undergo. When he rejoined the 
army in India,* having been promoted in England to the' rank of major- 
general, he was appointed to command t\e first European brigade, con- 
sisting of H.^J.’s 12th, 7dth, and 94th regiments. The Nizam’s force, 
consisting of 6,000 troops, and a large body of cavalry,- joined the army, 
nominally under the command of the Nizam’s son, but in fact under the 
command of Colonel Wellesley. The circumstance of conferring on an 
officer, so mucli his junior in rank, a superior command, called forth from 
General Baird a strong remonstrance to General Harris, but without effect. 
On the fall of Scringapatam, the command of that fort had devolved on 
Baird, who proceeded to make every requisite arrangement . for the tran- 
quillity and regulation of the town ; but whilst he was thus engaged, Colonel 
Wellesley arrived at the palace with an order from General Harris to 
JBaird, to deliver over to kirn (Colonel Wellesley) the command of Seringa- 
patam. Before the sweat was dry on my brow, I was superseded by 
an inferior officer,” was the indignant comment of Baird, in a letter written 
to a brother ofiScer on that occasion. The transaction gave rise to a public 
correspondence, which, as usual, left the grievance unredressed. He was 
justly incensed at this abominable favoritism, in the repeated preference 
shewn to his junior, Colonel Wellesley (by nominating him to distinguished 
commands, whilst he himself was left in his original situation of com- 
mandant of a brigade), and more especially by his supersession in the com- 
mand of Seringapatain ; but, on all occasions, he plid unreluctant homage 
to the splendid talents and illustrious acliievements of his more fortunate 
brother in arms. 

That eminent individual felt a strong personal anxiety to evince his regard 
for General Baird ; and whilst this disagreeable correspondence was pend- 
ing, he wrote a handsome note to him, accompanied by Tippoo^s state 
sword, requesting Baird’s acceptance of the splendid trophy, to which he 
said he was convinced he had the best right. These kind intentions, how- 
ever, were crossed by the prize-committee, who requested, through the 
commander-iri-chief, that the sword might be returned to them, as it was 
theirs, and not Colonel Wellesley’s, to give ; and they added, that their 
object in pressing the restitution of the sword was, that they might present 
it themselves to General Baird, dy the hand of the c^mmander-ii^ohief 
hitneelf : An order was accordingly issued from head-quarters for the 
general and field-officers to assemble in General Harris’s tent, where his 
excbllency had the pleasure of presenting the sword to General Baird, in 
the name of the army, “ as a testimonial of their high admiration of his 
conduct and courage in the assault.” Besides this honourable trophy, the 
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ficld-oRiceh), who had served under him at the storming of Seringapatam^ 
resolved to present him with a dress-sword of the value of two hundred 
guineas, bearing the following inscription : Seringapaiam taken by 
storm, itk May 1799,” on one side, and on the other, “ Presented by 
the Field-officers who served under Major-General Baird on that occa- 
ston. 

I'hesc marks of esteem, from men who loved and knew him, were highly 
appreciated by General Baird ; but, strange to say, they were his only 

rewards. 


To THE Editor. 

Sir :‘-To any one well acquainted with several of the events related in the 
life of Sir David Baird, by Mr. Theodore Hook, it must be obvious that the 
ingenious biographer has laid himself open to the charge of not dealing fairly 
with many of the facts, of which he has become the historian ; while the 
errors in various matters of detail are numerous and glaring. The well-known 
story of the great Sir Robert Walpole and his son Horace is here somewhat in 
point. When the boy proposed to his father, who was sick, to amuse him by 
reading history , — ** No, child,” said the sagacious statesman, ** not history, 
for in that there can be little or no truth.” 

The biographer had access, he tells us, to the voluminous papers and corre- 
spondence of Sir David Baird : that alone will not qualify any one to collate 
and cowmew/ judiciously, who may be personally ignorant of the whole course 
of events of which those papers treat, and ignorant too of the principles by 
which the selection made in India of military men for situations involving com- 
plex duties ought to be and generally is regulated. But there seems reason to 
suspect that Mr. Hook has culled matter for his work from other sources ; 
that he has drawn on low periodicals and Sunday papers, for anecdotes resting 
upon no authority beyond the absurd rumours of ill-informed scribblers. 

Mr. Hook insinuates, or, perhaps it might be more germain to the case to 
say, alleges, that thqfp existed a sort of confederacy of Courts of Directors, 
their Governments in India, and their Commanders-in-chief, to treat Sir 
David Baird with unmerited neglect and harshness ; nay, we find it implied, 
that Tory {proh pudor!) as well as Whig Cabinets sunk their mutual antipa- 
thies in a common league, to resist the fair pretensions pf Sir David, to with- 
hold from him, contrary to usage in all similar cases, the legitimate regards 
of liis service. 

All this would be, indeed, extraordinary, could it be shewn to have any real 
foundation in fact. It might be natural enough for the self-importance of 
Sir David Baird to covet and to claim commands, and distinctions, and 
honours ; but candour requires us not to censure those who, having to judge 
of the whole of the circumstances of a claim, fairly decide upon it, conformably, 
as they feel, to the dictates of equity and to the obligations of public duty : but 
of this more hereafter. 

That, in this country, honours have been lavished on several whose title was 
far, very far inferior to that of this gallant soldier, is, alas, but too true, and is 
disgraceful alike to the minister who confers, and the sycophant who unmerit- 
edly receives. , 

Sir David Baird was a gallant soldier, and always humanely attentive to the 
interests and wants of those placed under his command ; these constituted the 
^ ^«V7/.Jowr.N.S.Vor.. 10.No.J18. • O 
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m^in features of his character. He had the misfortune of being without tlie 
advantages of a liberal education ; his biographer, adverting to this defbet, 
qiiaintl)' tolls us (p, 2), ** that he was too volatile to attend clotefy to study.’* 
Sir David was of a cheerful disposition, but never voUttUe, It is then stated 
that he ** was^ blessed with a great share of natural talent.*’ This is quite true, 
but from want of culture, his mind never acquired expansion ; generalization 
was beyond his reach. Had his natural talent been dul> cultivated, he might ' 
probably have aspired to distinction in the civil and political arena, as he did 
in the military. These observations premised, let us open the volumes and begin 
at the beginning.* 

The 73d Highlanders, of which regiment Sir David was then captaimlieu* 
tenant, landed at Madras in January 17ti0. For many years preceding, there 
had not been a king’s soldier from tbtf Himalaya range to Cape Comorin. In 
the year 1787> there was encamped on the Red-hills, near Pondicherry, for the 
siege of that fortress, a gallant and well-appointed army, of nearly ^,000 men, 
all coast troops, and in the highest state of discipline. To such officers, still 
alive, as served with that army, a confident appeal can be made on the sub- 
ject : passing in mental review the various armies that from that day to this have 
raised the renown of their country on the plains of India, it may be safely 
affirmed, that the force in question has no where, or at any time, been sur- 
passed in efficiency. 

In the interval between the fall of Pondicherry and the irruption of Hyder’s 
Pindarees, in July 17B0, into the Carnatic, that army had lost nothing of its 
discipline and ardour ; and, most assuredly had measures been promptly taken 
by the Madras Government, on receipt of intelligence of the invasion, to 
assemble, in a judicious position, the same force by which Pondicherry was 
conquered, that force, if properly led and directed, would have soon made 
Hyder repent his invasion, notwithstanding the immense advantages he gained 
by his rapid and secret movements. But the councils of Madras were then 
swayed by a set of men, who, negligent of their public duties, attended to little 
else than corrupt usurious loans and dealings with the Nabob of Arcot and 
other natives. Similar dealings have continued to a late period to dishonour 
the British name and character,— continued in defiance^f the discountenance 
and express prohibition of the East-India Company and of their governments 
abroad. Chepauk, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Travancore, Northern Sircars, Oude, 
and Hyderabad were the chief holds whence profligate jobbers, to the palpa- 
ble injury of the public interests, brought discredit upon themselves, and no 
small degree of frequent embarrassment on the governments.* 

It was in 17B5 that a shield was first thrown around the jobs and jobbers 
by William Pitt— an odious and an immoral measure, that cannot fail to lower 
his character in the estimation of every man of honour in all succeeding times: 
and yet we hear, even at thu day, of patronage extended and encouragement 
given to similar sordid practices, by India boards, and Committees of Lords 
and Commoners. Oh, the shame of it ! 

But, to return from this digression (important, however, as respects some 
matters that bye and bye will come under notice) ; there will be found in the 
biography (pp. 19— 25), a succinct account of the means ^)y which a division 
of the Madras army, on its march to unite with the main body at Cobjeveram, 

« Burke, in his celebrated speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, says of the Madm Jobfemt M 4liv 
period of Hyder's invasion, that they were men whoso names were dragged' firom obscurity ool^hy 
the enormity of their crimes;” and the chief Tanjore jobber of that day ha thus qualifies: ** a wietdii 
who'ought long ago to have fattened the region-kites with his ofal.” 
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waiiact by Tippoo 4 iid oviirpQw.er^ &nd d.efj9id6^; numbers being 

slain, and numbers made prisoners, among whom a^as Sir David Baird. 

Waving investigation of Mr. Hook’s account of the operations preceding 
and during the fatal action at Perambaukum, one observation seems called for, 
namely, that,— whatever other mistakes Sir Hector Munro may have fallen 
into, he decided moat wisely in retiring, mstead of advancing to attempt the. 
succour of Colonel Baillie, as is said to have been advised by Lord Macleod; an 
advance that, under the circumstances, must have proved immediately ruinous 
to the remaining force at bis disposal. This is placed beyond the po^ibility 
of doubt by subsequent rigproue examinations of relative positions and of 
time* '* 

To the mass of readers it will probably appear utterly unimportant whether 
the biographer has or has not been mist||ken or misinformed, *with respect to 
some of the details into which he enters, from the day of the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie until the release of Sir David Baird from the prison of Serin- 
gapatam ; some, it is presumed, there may be of a contrary opinion. 

We are presented (p. 41) with a ground-plan of the prison, into which two 
and forty officers had been admitted ; of these six died. The plan has been 
inspected by a quondam inmate, who pronounces it to be correctly done. In 
the same page, Mr. Hook informs us, that the prisoners were permitted to 
appropriate enough of their funds to buy one bottle and two-thirds of a bottle 
of arrack each per week. Happily for the prisoners, this was not the case ; for 
a very short period a permission was so given, but for three years of their 
term of imprisonment the entrance of arrack was strictly interdicted. 

Without a thought of palliating in any degree the barbarity capriciously and 
deliberately exercised towards these prisoners, a respect for truth requires 
that a remark of Mr. Hook’s (p. 43) be combated. On the 10th of May, the 
prisoners, excefH Captain Baird, were put in irons ; “ and this,” says he, 
“seemed to be generally considered the first step of a deliberate system, which 
bad been adopted, of ending their existence without absolute violence; and so 
it really proved to be.” This is injuriously unjust towards Hyder’s government, 
and quite void of the truth. The plan of ironing officers once formed, the 
Seringapatam prisonegs, so far from having to complain, were rather treated 
with peculiar lenity and marked indulgence. They were not ironed until May 
1781, while the officers imprisoned in Bangalore had been clapped into irons 
on their arrival there, in October 1780. AH these officers Jived to quit their 
prison in March 1784; a tolerable proof that destruction of life was not medi- 
tated through ironing. Now, not only were the Seringapatam prisoners 
indulged as described, but on every occasion when an officer fell sick, and 
communication was made of it to the killedaur, orders were instantly issued 
to remove the irons, and they continued removed, until perfect convalescence 
took place ; of this many instances occurred. 

In a note (p. 40), we are told, and told truly, that while in prison, Sir 
pavid Baird never yielded to despondency. No, certainly, nor did any of the 
inmates of that prison ever yield to so irrational and dastardly a feeling ; a 
feeling so unbecoming the lofty bearing of a British soldier, and so opposed 
to the spirit of resi^ation which sliould mark the Christian, who knew himself 
under the eye of hemn. The tyranny which fettered him must, he well knew, 
be temporary, for he was conhned not as a criminal, hut as a prisoner of war, 
and war could not last, for cver^ ^ 

The story (p. 44)^ given for effect possibly, as of what occurred between 
^aptain Lucas and Captain Baird, smlly partakes of the burlesque ; it cannot 
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be said of it, ** $i non i vero, « ben trovato** It is certainly not truei neitbea' 
is it sprightly. 

Many things in these volumes remind us of an anecdote of Boswell ahd 
Johnson* Boswell, attempting an apology for some one indiilferent to truth in 
narrating, observed, " suppose. Sir, we believe one-half of what he says.*’ 
— Yes, Sir,” retorted the moralist; “ but we do not know which half to 
believe.” 

Mr. Hook will not, I trust, consider me as any where imputing to him an 
intention to mislead ; he no doubt believes what he states. 

In p. 46, we ‘are told that the captives were attonitked at the intention ©f 
sending more captfves among them, ” since they were already crowded to lu/. 
focoHonJ* Now, the prison was open to the winds of heaven^ from one end to 
the other; a fad, too, which the editor himself has noticed in p. 41. 

In p. 47, it is stated, ” that all applications to the kiliedaur for medicine and 
medical attendance were wholly disregarded.” This is not so ; medical atten- 
dance could not have been then applied for, and for a plain reason, that there 
Was in the prison a skilful and experienced medical gentleman. Dr. White, who 
could get by purchase in the town a variety of medicines, mercury, rhubarb, 
antimony, cassia oil, &c. ; no difficulty was ever experienced in bringing these 
and others into the prison. Sad experience has since taught us, that a Serin- 
gapatain dysentery, even under every favourable circumstance of attendance and 
medicine^ admits not easily of cure ; for which reason it is that the place has 
been abandoned as a station for troops. 

The voracity ascribed to Sir David Baird (p. 48), when recovering from 
dysentery, was common in degree to all. True, however, it is, that his per- 
haps surpassed that of any other ; of this an amusing specimen may be given. 
The bread used in prison was unleavened, and made in the form of a slipper, 
from which it took its name ; he who could afford a slipper for breakfast was a 
lucky fellow, Baird eagerly longed for a hearty meal of this bread, but had 
not wherewithal to gratify his longing without running in debt, — not an easy 
matter. One of the prisoners (still alive) offered to bear the expense of five 
whole slippers, on condition of their being devoured within the hour, there 
consisting of twenty-two and a-half minutes ; if he failcti he was himself to pay 
for his bread ; butter was allowed, but liquids of all sorts were excluded. Every 
morsel to the last crumb was swallowed within the prescribed time; many bets 
depending upon the feat, in the circle of wondering chained starers. And 
here we may advert to a very sorry jest, which had obtained currency long 
since; namely, that when it was first rumoured that the prisoners in the 
Mysore country were chained two and two. Sir David’s mother exclaimed: 
” then God help the puir man that’s chained to my Davy !” This idle tale is 
introduced solely for the purpose of affirming that, supposing so monstrous a 
cruelty to have been projected towards the Seringapatam prisoners, and that 
the option had been given to choose one’s chum in chains, it is confidently 
believed, that more than one-half would have given the preference to Sir David 
Baird ; stiff in opinion and self-willed he was, but not in the least fidgetty. 

In p. 48, we are informed ” that Hyder sent some of his principal officers to 
endeavour to induce the English to enter his service s^e tumid remarks 
follow, but they might have been spared, for nothing of the kind took place. 

We then come to the strange paragraph (p, 50), in which the captives, en 
masse^ are depicted as sunk in stupid despondency ; while Sir David, borne 
aloft on the wings of hope, shakes despair from him, as the dew-drop is scat- 
tered by the lion’s mane : a victory achieved by Sir David, with reverence be it 
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M by God^ft blessing; by the dear might of Him, ** who came to bring out 
the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison- 
house.” 

If B gentleman were describing to a lady bis sufferings in captivity, with the 
view of moving her pity, in the fond hope of exciting ” the kindred feeling,” 
he might be forgiven if he talked, in doleful heart-stirring phrase, ” of most 
disastrous chances,” “ hair-breadth ’scapes,” and being driven to the brink of 
despair in chains and slavery ; in such a case it might pass, — we have high au- 
thority for the thing. But in a grave history it is bad taste, outrS and repul- 
sive : this mock-falsetto moves to laughter rather than tears. • 

Had a stranger looked in upon the morning amusements^nd occupations of 
these desponding captives, or listened in the evening to the melodious swell of 
Kale of Aberdeen^ and other Scotch son^, to the chanting of the divine strains 
of theComi« of Milton, “ which lap’d the prison’d soul in Elysium,” or to the 
lively Irish liltSt which, by their brisk and hruyant contrast with the slow sweet- 
ness of Scotch music, drew forth such bursts of applause even from the rude 
guards — who were heard exclaiming, Shawas ! shawfu ! keeau acha tuma» 
sheh! taajeb loag saheban P' * well done ! well done! what delightful sport! 
you are, gentlemen, wonderful people !’ We may guess what such a stranger 
would think of a book, which represented men whom he had seen so employed 
as plunged to the neck in the slough of despond ; as having abandoned the last 
refuge of the wretched— even hope ! Why, he would consign it to the same 
shelf with Mendez da Pinto ! 

Anxiety and impatience of restraint there must have been ; but a descent 
towards despair, never, never: so far indeed from it, that, on every question 
connected with the war, the bright and sanguine side was that which was 
uniformly cherished. One or two growlers there were, but more for the sake 
of maintaining a consistency in peculiarity than from any felt despondency. 
Was it not certain that a peace once concluded between England and France, 
would of necessity lead to a peace between Tippoo and the Company ? Could 
there be one officer ignorant of this? Where then, in the name of wonder, 
was the ground for despair ? Not only so, but the letter of General Mathew" 
to the prisoners, whi||i Mr. Hook publishes, is a cheering document, annoiinc 
ing, on the faith of an intelligent officer recently captured, the almost certain 
probability of a speedy peace. 

If Mr. Hook means, if his meaning really be, that the prisoners were liable 
to have their throats cut, or to be poisoned, he ought to have said so; but no 
suspicion of the sort was entertained by those prisoners ; no, not even after they 
received intelligence of poisoning at Mysore and Kavel-Doorg. How the writer 
of this came to be so cognizant of the secrets of the prison-house, he forbears 
for the present to explain. 

The whole of the story with respect to Lieutenant Stringer is too highly 
coloured : — it is stated (p. 59) ” that, on this occasion, the prisoners had one 
very serious cause of alarm, namely, the fear of a discovery of pen and ink, 
the use of which was prohibited on jiain of death On pain of death ! amazing 
absurdity! One really knows not which most excites astonishment, the 
strange fatuity of Mr. Hook’s informant, or the strange credulity of Mr. Hook 
himself, in giving it a place in his book. Had a search been made, and papers 
found which might have led to a discovery of correspondence, no doubt the 
agents employed in its conveyance would have been punished. The sole 
inconvenience to the prisoners would have been the loss of papers ; but even 
such a discovery would not long have prevented their getting a fresh supply of 
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paper. The guards over them vdllingly lent themselves to introduce privately 
whatever might be wanted^ if to be got in the bazars. Ink was manufactured 
by themselves, and the pens were made from quills plucked from the wings of 
the larger birds, which now and then they were enabled to purchase. 

Then follows a ahocking account of a savage proposition to murder the poor 
maniac Stringer, which was cheeked, according to the biographer, by the reso* 
lute opposition of Sir David! No such proposition was ever made, and of 
course the humane part which is assigned to Sir David,— as ** our allies” on 
the opposite shore would say,— is “ abtolument controuve'* 

We have afteewards an exhibition somewhat theatrical, scarcely one word 
of which is accurate ; but the denouement, as there given, could not by possibility 
have occurred. Stringer the maniac, we are Informed, told his story to the 
myar {ongHce toin-major), speaking of course in Hindostanee, not one sylla- 
bic of which language, or of any other Indian language, was then, or at any 
future time, known to Sir David Baird. Notwithstanding which total ignorance 
of what was spoken, he is represented as standing close to Stringer, listening 
to his harangue, addressing the myar(!), seizing the bread from the maniac^s 
hand and eating it, and by these prompt and judicious movements terminating 
this most serious af&ir !* Such is history 1 But I will not believe it ; ** no, 
not if five justices^ hands were at it, and witnesses more than the pack of 
Autolycus could hold.” 

Mr. Hook informs us, that Stringer never recovered his reason ; but he ms 
restored to his reason, which never had been strong. Some years afterwards, 
the writer of this letter drew up for him, in the fortress of Vellore, at his own 
particular request, a memorial to Government, which he copied and forwarded. 

In p. 6.3, we again meet with strange inaccuracies ; such as that Baird, 
when desired to accompany the myar to the killedaur, positively refused to 
stir, unless he was informed of the true reason of his being sent for. It was 
BOt so : the conclusion of peace had been, previously to this visit of the myar, 
well known. 

The scene described as taking place in the presence of the killeduur (p. 65) is 
true, so far as it goes, but not adequately just to the firmness and manly 
demeanour of Captain Baird on the occasion. ^ 

We have now brought Sir David Baird out of prison, after a dismally tedious 
incarceration of three years and eight months, during which lengthened period 
he never turned over the pages of any book, nor employed himself in any way 
in intellectual improvement ; for that end opportunities were not wanting, had 
the disposition to use them been present. But I now close this letter, and 
•hall in my next pursue the examination, in their order, of some other matters 
in these memoirs.—! have the honour to be. Sir, &c. 

Bd January 1833. Investigatoe. 

• During the excitement of this khat^mrrie, those who had papers in which reference was made to 
coinespondenoe, acted wiaely in concealing or destroying them ; hut those who used paper for literary 
Iturposeaaolely, left aU open in their baskets. One gentleman had made considerable progress In a dic- 
tionary In^M languages, for the fate4>f which he felt no apprehensions. 
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COLONIZATION IN INDIA. 

A LATE missionary in India, Mr. James Peggs, who has distinguished 
himself by a very zealous exposure of the enormities whiclf disgrace modem 
Hinduism, has lately published a new edition of a work,* in which he 
lias compiled, with highly-praiseworthy industry, from a vast variety of 
sources, a prodigious mass of statements respecting the superstitious prac- 
tices, and abominable rites, which have been attributed tp the Hindus, 
'rtiis compilation, — as we believe we hinted in our notice of a former edi- 
tion of the work, — is not, and does not profess to be, the result of a calm 
and critical examination of the truth of the statements, whiclf are, no doubt, 
fnitiifully transcribed from the respective writers, who are responsible for 
their accuracy. Nothing, therefore, is imputable to Mr. Peggs, on the 
score of fidelity ; but, in point of judgment, we think the course he has 
jiursuod, however it may be commended by superficial persons, is open to 
exception ; and as he is a reasonable man, and once received a reproof of 
ours in a friendly and excellent spirit, we will tell him why we think 
so. 

From his personal knowledge of India and from books, Mr. Peggs must 
know how much misrepresentation prevails respecting Indian topics; from 
his familiarity with official papers relating to the different subjects treated in 
liis work, he must know that a book, as large as his own, could be compiled 
of extracts diametrically opposed to those which he has adopted. Calm, 
sober-minded, and impartial men, those whom Mr. Peggs ought to be espe- 
cially anxious to convince, sitting down to the perusal of his book, when 
they find so little discrimination and judgment displayed in it, will throw it 
aside as the production of a heated sanguine partizan, or of a mere advocate, 
intent only upon making the cause against which he argues as black as he 
c an. If Mr. Peggs lipiits his ambition to exciting the feelings and horror 
of the mass of readers, without a rigid and scrupulous consideration whether 
the exciting pictures be true or false, we would observe that, should such a 
course be esteemed fair and right, we doubt its policy ; for every ameliorat- 
ing measure must undergo some sort of legislative or judicial scrutiny, and 
the ultimate exposure of misapprehension often leads to re-action. 

W e have been the more induced to make these remarks upon Mr. Peggs' 
book from the manner in which he has treated the subject of colonization in 
India, which he terms one of the greatest antidotes to the evils considered 
in his book.” And from what source does the reader think he has borrowed 
a vast number of the facts from which he deduces that conclusion ? From 
Mr. Crawfurd’s pamphlet on Free Trade and Colonization in India !" 
Mr. Peggs is a very sedulous reader of this Journal, and he therefore must 
have seen the groso errors we have pointed out in that pamphlet — errors 
which only an unusual stretch of dandour and Christian forbearance can 

* India’s Cries to British Humanity, relative to Infanticide. British Connection with Idolatry. <}haut 

urders, Suttee, Slavery, and Colcnization in India: to which are added some Hints for the Meliora- 
Th” J P .f *"‘^^** PjcooB. late Missionary at Cuttack, Orissa. 

■''‘1 enlarged with a Book on Colonisation in India. London. 183S. Slmpkia 

wd Marshall. 
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attribute to accident; and he must have seen, in the evidence taken before * 
the Parliamentary CommittceH, what has been said on the wbject of co* 
Ionization in India by more competent witnesses than Mr. Crawfurd, per- 
sons at least as free from bias and whose opinions arc decidedly hostile to 
that measure. To our astonishment, Mr. Pe^gs (like Mr. Crawfiird) ha.s 
quoted Bishop Heber s journal in support of colonization, as if he did 
not know that the very idea was scouted by the bishop and pronounced 
absurd ! 

Here, againj we must impress upon Mr. Peggs, that it is not by collect- 
ing together and arraying all the passages that can be gleaned from different 
works, on one fide of a question only, that the ends of truth are served ; 
it is by presenting fairly both sides of a question, and distinctly showing 
the weakness of the weakest side. 

It is with pain and regret, that we perceive a growing desire on the part 
of the religious and benevolent classes of the community, — happily, in this 
country, very numerous,— to join the frcc-tiadc and anti- monopolist party 
in their insidious attacks upon the existing system of Indian government. 
Do those well-meaning persons we refer to know that it is openly avowed in 
Mr. Crawfurd’s pamphlet, that the conncctioji between India and England 
is neither profitable nor beneficial to either, and pretty broadly hinted 
that it must be dissolved ? Do they know that it is the cherished theory 
of many, that our commercial interests (which is all the theorists care 
about) would be much promoted by India's entire separation from Eng- 
land ? Have they formed any conjecture as to the probable result of such 
separation to the interests of religion in India ? I'he di>|)arting of Britain 
and India, — whether the latter became independent, or, which is more 
probable, succumbed beneath the heavier yoke of a native or a rival 
European power, — would be, in our opinion, the knell of Christianity in 
the East. ^ 

That ** colonization in India," supposing it practicable, which is to be 
demonstrated, would put down the outward symbols and rites of idolatry 
and superstition there, we suppose likely ; that it would put them down in a 
secure and wholesome manner, we suppose very unlikely. Colonists and 
free-traders are not exactly the sort of ir.oral reformers we highly esteem, 
becau.se we have .seen many examples of their failure, as moral teachers, and 
none of their success. Perhaps Mr. Peggs could tell us what moral good 
has been effected by free-trade and colonization in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 

No. ir.— Fbmiwine Employments, Amusements, and Domestic Economy. 

A PLEASANT paper, which appeared some years ago in the New 
Monihhj Magasine^ in enumerating the sources of female happiness, 
proved incontestably that they were infinitely more abundant than those 
which were open to the male portion of the community belonging to a cer- 
tain class. The writer, it appears, never could have beeiPin India, or he 
would have excepted the cases of his Eastern acquaintance ; for, unhappily, 
in the climes of the sun, it is exceedingly difficult to find expedients either 
to trifle with or kill the enemy ; and nearly unmitigated ennui is the lot of 
the majority of luckless women who, in a less subduing atmosphere, might 
have amused themselves very respectably by winding silk, cutting paper, or 
tatting. Manufactures of bread-seals and bead- bracelets do not flourish 
in India, partly from the difficulty of obtaining patterns and materials, and 
partly from the absence of stimulants to industry. Anglo-Indian ladies 
have not the same constant intercourse with each other, which prevails at 
home ; the work-table does not bring parties of young people together, 
united by a similarity of pursuit, and emulous to outdo each other in some 
ornamental piece of stitchery ; they cannot watch the progress of each 
other’s undertaking.s, and excepting in some few cases, where the mind and 
the fingers are equally active, and where the heat of the climate is benefi- 
cial to the constitution, idleness is the order of the day. During the 
greater part of the year, the slightest exertion is a toil ; and habits acquired 
in tlic sultry season are not easily laid aside at the arrival of the brief 
period of cold weather. The punkah also is very inimical to occupation ; 
there is no possibility of enduring existence out of the reach of the influence 
of this enormous fan, and while it is waving to and fro, weights are requi- 
site to secure every lij|jht article upon the table : should they be unadvisedly 
removed, away flies the whole apparatus to different parts of the room, and 
the degree of irritability produced by trifling circumstances of this nature, 
superadded to the excessive heat and the perpetual buzzing and stinging of 
niusquitoes, can scarcely be imagined by those who have never experienced 
the difficulty of pursuing any employment under the infliction of so many 
annoyances. Still, however, the grand cause of female listlessness may 
be traced to the comparatively little communication which takes place be- 
tween the ladies of different families. Morning visits, excepting those of 
mere ceremony, are left to the gentlemen, who proceed from house to 
house in their daily tour, with perseverance which defies the thermometer. 

This being the state of affairs, it might be supposedHhat conversation will 
assume a higher tone than when needles and thimbles, satin-stitch and 
chain-stitch, suppljp the materiel: and where there are no old maids, to 
whom (where Uiey abound) credit is given for the invention of every 
gossip’s tale, it might be presumed that scandal would be wanting. ,It is 
grievous to be obliged to vindicate the tabby race at the expense of that 
part of the creation who are styled its lords ; but, sooth to say, there is no 
, Amd. Jour. N.S.Vol. 10. No. 38. P 
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watering-place, country town, or village, in England, which can match an 
Indian station, whether at the presidencies or in the Mofussil, for censo- 
riousness ; and it is equally matter of fact, that the male residents, young 
and old, married and single, if not always the actual authors of the 
slander, ore the purveyors, disseminators, and reporters. It is to them 
tliaf the ladies are indebted for ail the news, private and public, at the 
place ; they report the progress of flirtations, and hazard conjectures upon 
their probable issue. They are narrow observers of what is passing at every 
house, and cari^' a detailed account to the neighbouring families, not failing, 
of course, to put their own colouring upon every thing which they relate, or 
to add (for the ^akc of heightening the effect) a few incidents necessary to 
give piquancy to their narratives. Nor do these gallant cavaliers disdain to 
attend to trifles which are generally deemed to belong exclusively to the 
feminine department; they condescend to report upon flounces and furbe- 
lows, descending to all the minutim of plaits and puckering, and criticising 
the whole paraphernalia, from the crowning comb to the shoe-tie. Their 
descriptive powers are particularly called forth by the appearance of new 
arrivals. Woe to the unfortunate matron or spinster, who shall be the first 
to bring out any striking change of fashion ! she is the mark for every wit- 
ling ; not a tongue is silent ; it is an offence to the whole community to con- 
vict it of being behind the modes of London or Paris, and the attempt to 
instruct is resented as an imposition. Pretty girls often sit at their first balls 
without partners, none of the young men having nerve enough to dance 
with persons, whom they and their associates have so unmercifully cut up: 
however exactly they may be dressed after the most approved costume of a 
leading milliner at home, they are considered ouird by the old-fashioned 
figures with whom they are doomed to mingle ; and though their patterns 
are gradually adopted, nothing can be more ungracious than the manner 
in which persons convinced against their will conform to any thing 
new and strange. In all this the gentlemen arc the' ringleaders ; it is the 
dread of their ridicule which influences the w^eaker sex. It may be said 
that their sarcasms are encouraged by their female friends, and their 
gossiping tales well received ; but as they are clearly the majority, it must 
be in their power to introduce a better system. Complaints are eternally 
made of the frivolity of the women, but persons well-acquainted with society 
in India may be permitted to doubt whether they should be made to bear 
the whole burthen of the charge. A female coterie is a thing almost 
unknown ; the dread of exposure to the heat of the sun prevents ladies from 
congregating together in the morning, and at dinner-parties and balls they 
are wholly engrossed by the gentlemen. It is thought very extraordinary, 
and rather disgracefulf to see a lady enter a room without the arm of a male 
escort ; the usual complement is two. At morning calls, the master of the 
mansion, as soon as it is announced thl^ there is a Blbby Saib (a lady) 
coming, is expected to rush to the door of the house, and hand the fair 
visiter in, though she may be accompanied by one or more gentlemen. 
Ladies are never seen walking together in a ball-room ; and though the most 
elegant female can scarcely preserve a graceful appearance while supported 
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on each side by a male arm, it is the custom in India, and the exhibition 
must be made upon pain of incurring the imputation of desiring a idte-d- 
iHc. Attention and flattery will usually reconcile a woman to the loss of 
the society of her own sex, but by many the privation is severely felt ; 
they miss the warm and cordial greetings, the delight of a reunion after 
brief absences, and the pleasing confidential chatting, to which they have 
been accustomed in their native land. On the score of gaiety, much is lost 
by the separation of the female portion of an assembly from each other, 
for nothing can be more formally decorous than the appearaflce of an Indian 
balhroom, where the promenaders move round in lugitlirious order, and 
where cold and distant recognitions alone pass between ii^imate acquain- 
tance. The handings, and shawlings, and Tannings, of male attendants, 
which a lady must change perpetually if she would avoid the appearance of 
retaining regular cavalieri scrventiy are poor substitutes for the groups of 
gay girls v/ith whom she was wont to join in Animated converse. At length, 
perchance, estranged from her own sex by long habit, she acquires a dis- 
taste for female society, and, should she return to England, will talk of 
India as a paradise, and feel neglected and miserable when no longer sur- 
rounded by a troop of gentlemen. 

In the Upper Provinces, this state of affairs is universal; but in Calcutta, a 
little change takes place: during the cold season, ladies spend their mornings 
with each other, and shop and visit together ; those also who do not dance, 
occupy the same sofas in a ball-room : but there always appears to be a 
want of congeniality amongst them ; a civil sort of indifference seems the 
prevailing feeling,* for there is less of rivalry and jealousy than is to be 
met with elsewhere : a circumstance easily to be accounted for, since the 
majority arc married women, and, generally speaking, models of pro- 
priety of conduct. A few there are, certainly, as must be the case in all 
large communities, who afford food for scandal, either by actual levity of 
demeanour, or a carefess gaiety too closely approaching it ; but all persons 
who have seen the world will acknowledge, that the strict rules of pro- 
priety are less frequently violated by the Anglo-Indian ladies than by those 
comprising the gay circles of society in Europe. 

To many persons, the circumstance of having nothing to do, will com- 
pensate for the dearth of amusement ; and indolent habits, if not natural to 
the disposition, may be acquired. An active spirit will of course always 
find employment for itself ; but more than ordinary powers, both of mind 
and constitution, are requisite to struggle against the influence of the 
climate, and the difficulties which an imperfect knowledge of the Hindoo- 
stanee language throw in the way of household manaj^ment. After break- 
fast, the ladies of a family usually employ themselves, while awaiting the 
arrival of visitors (whose calls take ^ace as early as ten o’clock), in super- 
intending the labouft of their dirzees (tailors) — a severe trial of patience. 
Though very neat workmen, few amongst them are equal to the task of 

* The writer does not intend to insinuate that there are no auch thin^ as female friendships in India. 

that instances of real and cordial aflhcilon subsisting between individuals of the softer sex are of rare 
«ccurrcnic; itu the general tone and manner which is hcic described, and which is sufficiently obvious 

surprise a stranger. 
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cutting out| and they do not profess to fit on, a business which is left ta tha 
lady and her ayah. If a pattern dress be given to them, they eopy it with 
accuracy, but have no idea of the method of reducing or enlarging the 
dimensions, to suit the peculiar figures of their employers. Like the brethren 
of their craft in other countries, they require to be sharply looked after, 
being much addicted to the abstraction of those remnants of odds and ends, 
which in England go under the denomination of cabbage. These perqub 
sites of their office are turned to great advantage in the manufacture of 
skull-caps, called topees, which are invariably worn by their fellow* 
domestics when off duty, and which, especially if formed of gay silk, lace, 
or embroidery, find a ready sale. Many droll scenes take place between 
ladies and their* dirzees; the horror, consternation, and rage of the former, 
when they discover that some precious garment has been spoiled beyond 
repair, and the blank looks of the latter, while their handy-works are held up 
in judgment against them, are frequently so exceedingly ludicrous, that they 
cannot fail to excite the risibility of the bystanders. Happy may the unfor- 
tunate tailor think himself, if the arrival of a visitor should suspend hosti- 
lities, and give his justly-incensed mistress time to cool. Nor is it the 
dirzee alone who excites his lady's wrath; servants, those fruitful sources 
of plague in all civilized countries, sometimes contrive, in India, to occa- 
sion an infinity of trouble. In justice, however, to this maligned race, it 
must be admitted that reasonable people, acquainted with the customs of the 
natives, or willing to be instructed in them, may escape many of the pains 
and penalties usually connected with a large establishment. It is astonishing 
how easily the multitude of domestics necessarily attached to an Anglo-Indian 
household may be managed, and in almost every instance it is the fault of 
the master or the mistress if the servants be disreputable or inattentive to 
their duties. Kind treatment, and the accurate payment of wages at stated 
periods, are alone necessary to secure the attachment of numerous depen- 
dents; and it is much to be regretted, that ill-teniper, and disregard of 
prejudices, should in so many instances produce a contrary effect. 

An establishment, in the Bengal presidency, is composed of various 
descriptions of Moosulman and Hindoo servants, all of whom have their 
respective offices. The khansamah, or head of the household, must be a 
Moosulman, and it is of great consequence that he should be an active and 
respectable man, for upon his exertions the comfort of a family must in a 
great measure depend. He acts in the capacity of major domo, purveyor, 
and confectioner, superintending the cooking-department, making the 
jellies and jams, and attending to all the more delicate and elaborate 
details of the cuisine. All the other servants are, or ought to be, under 
his immediate control; and when he is made answerable for their conduct, 
things usually go on very smoothly. In addition to the khansamah, whose 
place at table is behind his master’s clffiir, there are other attendants of bis 
own class, called khidmuigars, one being attached to each individual of 
the family. Strictly speaking, the duty of these men is merely to attend at 
meals; but they will cook upon occasion, and indeed are fond of shewing 
their skill in the art, and also, where economy is considered, act as the 
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abdar (buder)> who cools the wine, &o.; or as the hookah hadar (pipe 
bearer), andobillum-manafaoturer; but servants are oflLcn especially retained 
for these purposes, and when that is the case, the master of the mansion, 
either abroad or at home, is attended by his khaMamah, abdar, and hookah* 
hadar, all splendidly dressed, and standing at the back of his chair. One 
or two cooks, according to the style of living, and the same number of 
mttssaulchees (scullions), complete the table-servants, who must all be 
Moosulmans; the Hindoos objecting, on account of their religion, to have 
any thing to do with the kitchen, carrying their scruples so for, as to refuse 
to touch a clean plate, in consequence of its having been defiled by a portion 
of a slaughtered animal. The sirdar hearer, a Hindoo, acts as valet to 
the master of the house ; he has the care of the oil and wfcx-candles, and 
sees to the lighting of the lamps, the dusting of the furniture, and making 
the beds ; he is assisted in these concerns by one or two mates (according 
to the number of individuals belonging to the family), who pull the punkahs, 
and in a large establishment, where four or eight are kept, carry the palan- 
quin. The meter (sweeper), a very essential person, is a low-caste 
Hindoo, above all prejudices, who sweeps the floors, clears away dirt, and 
will take care of a dog or other unclean animal. These, with the ayah 
(lady’s-maid), the metranee (her assistant), and the dirzee, compose the 
servants employed in in-door offices, to whom, however, the hheestie, or 
water-carrier, may be added, who supplies the bathing-rooms with water. 
Tlie chuprassies arc running-footmen, employed to attend a carriage or a 
palanquin, to go upon messages, carry letters, bottles, books, or other 
light articles which they can take in their hands. They are usually, if 
Hindoo, high-caste men, brahmins being frequently candidates for this 
office, and in the upper provinces of Hindoostan are seldom seen without 
swords by their sides. The messengers of Bengal, called hurkarus, are a 
very inferior description of persons, performing the same duties; they sit in 
the anti-rooms, and JUre always ready to answer to the “ (who 

waits ?). The out-door servants are almost innumerable ; every horse roust 
be supplied with a groom and grass-cutter ; few houses are destitute either 
of a garden or a small piece of ground, which requires the care and atten- 
tion of one or more persons (mdllees) ; then there is the dobhy (washer- 
man), the bery wallah, who has the charge of the goats or sheep ; men or 
boys to look after the poultry ; extra water-carriers, and other extras, ad 
infinitum. In Calcutta, every house must have a porter, or durwan; and 
in the provinces, a chokeydar, or watchman, at night.* 

When the family assemble for the day, the servants in attendance salaam 
as each person enters the breakfast-room. The khidmutgars, of course, 
are at their posts, and might be deemed sufficient for the purpose, but the 
tea-kettle being under the especial superintendence of one of the bearers, he 
is seldom found willing to entrust it%) other hands, scrupulously performing 

• In large establishments in Calcutta, a sircar or steward is kelpt, who receives no pay, but takes a 
per-<»ntage out of all themoney passing through his hands. The wages of other servants vary frqp tea 
rupees to throe per month ; they feed and clothe themselves, and live in small houses in the compound ( 
a few of the bearers sleep in the house, wrapping themselves up In cloths, and spreading a mat under 
^uem, upon the floor. 
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the duties of his office ; and although there may be half a dozen other ser- 
vants in the room, he is seen to fill the tea-pot, or at any rate to bring in 
the kettle from an iron tripod, called an ungeeta^ the substitute for an urn, 
which is filled with lighted charcoal, and kept either ^outside the house, or in 
an open verandah. During breakfast, the niallee makes his appearance 
with his baskets of fruit and vegetables, and a small bouquet for each lady 
placed upon the top. The fruits, &c. are neatly arranged in plantain- 
leaves, and as he offers his basket round the table, each person takes some- 
thing, custard-rpplcs, guavas, chillies, sallad, or cresses. After breakfast, 
the khansamah, \fho has made his bazaar early in the morning, either la}s 
out his purchases in an ante-room, or sends them into tlie lady upon dishes 
or in baskets after they are inspected, he takes his orders and retires. 
The bed-rooms and bathing-rooms being properly arranged for the day, the 
bearers, with the exception of those left to pull the punkahs, betake them- 
selves to their repose, lying down in all directions in the ante-chambers, well 
covered up to secure them from musquitoes, and looking like so many corpses 
swathed in grave-clothes. 

Such is the state of affairs until the hour of tiffin ; the chupi assies in 
atteiulance announcing guests, and ushering them in and out. As soon as 
the sun begins to decline, the water-carrier appears with his mitssuck^ and 
sprinkles the verandahs, and the chubootur, a terrace raised in some elevated 
place. The meters come in with their brooms, and sweep the floors ; the 
bearers draw up the chihs or blinds, and beat the flies out, taking care to 
shut them again before they light the lamps, an operation which is performed 
the instant it gets dark : every sleeping-apartment is supplied with a lamp 
duly placed upon the dressing-table, or in a wall-shade, at the closing in of 
the brief twilight. Where there is an active and steady khansamah to sec 
that these things are regularly and thoroughly done, the lady of the house has 
very little trouble ; but indifference to comfort and appearance, upon her 
part, will invariably occasion idleness and slovenlinc^^ on that of the ser- 
vants, exhibiled in dusty, worm-eaten furniture, ragged mats, dirt and dila- 
pidation of every kind ; for a single day’s neglect is quite sufiicient to allow 
the multitudinous hosts of insects, which form the grand destructive power, 
to gain a-head. An ill -kept house in India is the most deplorable, comfort- 
less-looking place imaginable ; it is overrun with vermin of every kind ; 

rats and mice, and .such small deer” disport themselves over it at all 
hours ; frogs croak in the corners, and bats nestle in the cornices. The 
damps gathered on the mats produce plentiful crops of the endless varieties 
of the fungus tribe, and should not the red ants succeed in devouring iheir 
white brethren, not a door-post will remain in its proper position, while 
you cannot remove a chair or a table, without the risk of disturbing the 
family of a centipede. It is a good plan, even where the servants are most 
active, to walk quietly through the rooms, and order cvfery article of furni- 
ture to change its place; for, at every thorough cleaning, the first rudiments of 
a rajs’ nest (where dogs and cats are not kept) may be detected ; scorpions, 
cither in an advanced or infant state, arc certain to be found under the mats, 
together with such an incredible ipiantity of lizards’ eggs, that you wonder 
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whether the flies themselves could furnish food for the numberless broods, 
were they permitted to burst the shell. A lady desirous of preserving neat- 
ness and order throughout her dominions, will sometimes visit the cook- 
room, which is generally at a distance from the house, and take a peep, en 
passant, at the poultry-} ard, and the domiciles of her servants. Native 
attendants have a pride in appearing to advantage, and will take care that 
nothing shall ofiend the lady’s eye. The cooLroom ought to be kept 
extremely clean ; it is generally rather a small place, and so scantily fur- 
nished, compared with an English kitchen, that it is marveflous how it can 
be made to supply the endless number of dishes which issue from its humble 
roof : but the greater part of the prej)arations being carried ^n out'tide, and 
there being always several ranges of hot hearths in the interior, the difficul- 
ties are not so great as may be imagined at first sight. The principal fuel in 
use is cliarcoal, and the meat is roasted over, and not in front if, the fire : 
an arrangement to which connoisseurs in the gastronomic science object. 

Those ladies who are either Indian-born, or who have lived long enough 
in the country to acquire a perfect knowledge of its inodes, language, and 
customs, frequently leave little for the khansamah to do ; attending them- 
selves at the godowns (store-rooms), and giving out each article for the 
(lay’s consumption ; seeing wood and charcoal weighed, oil measured, and 
eggs numbered. A saving in expense is no doubt effected by these exer- 
tions, but as, unhajipily, they are usually attended by violent scolding 
matches, after the true Hindoostance fashion, such minute attention to 
household affairs is not very desirable. By permitting the khansamah to 
gain a small profit on his bazaar-accounts, the service is made acceptable to 
a respectable man, who cannot afford to support a family in a becoming 
manner upon his bare wages, and a domestic of this description will in 
almost every case be found exceedingly faithful, attached to the person of 
his master, and ready to submit to inconveniences* (which natives generally 
are not willing to bearf, if necessary, to secure the comfort of the family he 
serves. 

In India, we may almost invariably read the character of the master in 
the countenances and deportment of his servants. If they be handsomely 
but not gaudily dressed, respectful but not servile in their demeanour, quiet, 
orderly, and contented, they bear evidence of the good qualities of their 
superiors ; but where servants exhibit any signs of terror or of absurd obse- 
quiousness, where they never approach without their hands folded as if in 
prayer, and almost touch the earth in their salaams ; where they are dirty, 
ragged, noisy, and constantly changing, the head of the house may safely 
be pronounced tyrannical, unreasonable, or a bad paymaster, — a descrip- 
tion of persons who will never succeed in retaining respectable domestics. 
A very slibrt residence in the country is sufficient to render the natives well- 
acquainted with the^ characters of the Europeans around them ; and if once 
a disgraceful notoriety be obtained, none save thieves and outcastes will 
take service where ill-treatment is sure to follow : hence the origin of »the 

• Such as removing to some remote district, a native of the Upper Provinces to Bengal, or virr 
{ going to the hills (the Himalayal, or on board ship. 
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too numerous complaints of persons, who never can meet with a domestie to 
suit them, who refuse to yield to the oustoms of the country in which they 
are doomed to dwell, and consequently are attended only by those who are 
indifferent to loss of caste or of character. 

The difficulty regarding female domestics is certainly very great. It is 
generally considered essential for the ayah to be a Moosulman woman; as 
none but a low Hindoo would take the office ; and it may safely be averred, 
that not one respectable woman out of a hundred is to be found in this class. 
The single circumstance of her mingling unveiled with the male domestics, 
is sufficient to shew that she has lost all claim to reputation ; she has seldom 
any good qualify left, excepting honesty ; she is idle, slatternly, and dissi- 
pated, and frequently even too lazy to see that her assistant performs her 
duty. Few ayahs are at the slightest pains to make themselves acquainted 
with the mysteries of the European toilette; they dress their ladies all awry, 
and martyrdom is endured whenever they take a pin in hand : they have no 
notion of lacing, buttoning, or hook-and-eyeing, and only shew themselves 
skilful in the bathing-room, and in brushing and braiding the hair. Fold- 
ing up dresses is an art wholly unknown, and Griselda herself would find it 
difficult to keep her temper in the midst of crushed flounces, broken fea- 
thers, and gauzes eaten through and through by cock-roaches. European 
women, if attainable, demand enormous wages ; they soon learn to give 
themselves airs, and require the attendance of natives during the hot 
weather: the Moosulman ayah is usually found the lesser evil of the two, 
and when she happens to be clever and active, she is a treasure beyond price. 

It is advisable to make the khansamah engage all the inferior servants, 
and hold him answerable for their conduct; but there is one privilege usually 
enjoyed by Iiim to its fullest extent, which it were better to abridge, — the 
selection of the dinner. He of course provides according to the notions of 
an Asiatic, who considers abundance to be essential to magnificence, and 
has no idea of modern European refinement. Angli-Indians, for the most 
part, have left England too young to have lost their school-relish for ample 
fare : to people who know better, it is frccjnently more easy to fall into new 
customs than to combat prejudices, for they have not only those of their 
servants to encounter, but those also of the whole community, who have 
been too long accustomed to see tables groaning beneath the weight of the 
feast to be satisfied with the light viands served up at a London board. The 
receipt for an Indian dinner appears to be, to slaughter a bullock and a 
sheep, and place all the joints before the guests at once, with poultry, &c. 
to match. The natives are excellent cooks, and might be easily taught the 
most delicate arts of the cuisine ; but as their own recipes differ exceed- 
ingly from ours, they can only acquire a knowledge of the European style 
from the instructions of their employers : their hashes, stews, and haricots, 
are excellent, but a prejudice exists against these preparations amidst the 
greater number of Anglo-Indians, who fancy that “ black fellows” cannot do 
any thing beyond their own pillaws, and are always in dread of some 
abomination in the mixture : a vain and foolish alarm, where the servants 
are cleanly, and where no one ever objects to curry. 
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l^r these, or some other equally absurd reasons, made dishes Ibrm rt 
very small portion of the entertainment given to a large party, which is 
usually composed of, in the first instanefe, an overgrown turkey (the fatter 
the better) in the centre, which is the place of honour ; an enormous ham 
for its vis d vis ; at the toji of the table appears a sirloin or round of 
beef; at the bottom a saddle of mutton; legs of the same, boiled and 
roasted, figure down the sides, together with fowls, three in a dish, geese, 
ducks, tongues, humps, pigeon-pies, curry and rice of (jpuise, mutton- 
chops and chicken-cutlets. Fish is of little account, ejtcept for break- 
fast, and can only maintain its post as a side-dish. There are no entre- 
mets^ no removes ; the whole course is put on the table at one?, and when the 
guests are seated, the soup is brought in. The reason of the delay of a part of 
the entertainment which invariably takes the precedence in England, is rather 
curious. All the guests arc attended by their own servants, who congre- 
gate round the cook-room, and assist to carry in the dinner ; were the soup 
to enter first, these worthies would rush to their masters’ chairs, and leave 
the discomfited khansamah at the head of his dishes, without a chance of 
getting them conveyed to table by his mussaulchees under an hour, at least. 
The second course is nearly as substantial as the first, and makes as formid- 
able an appearance : beef-steaks figure amongst the delicacies, and smaller 
articles, such as quails or oi'tolans, are piled up in hecatombs. At tlie 
tables of old Indians, the fruit makes a part of the second course ; but 
regular desserts arc coming, though slowly, into fashion. 

There is always a mixture of meanness and magnificence in every tiling 
Asiatic ; the splendid appointments of silver and china, hich deck the board, 
have not their proper accompaniment of rich damask,* but appear upon 
common cotton cloths, the manufacture of the country. All the glasses are 
supplied with silver covers, to keep out the (lies, but the glasses themselve.s 
are not changed when. the cloth is removed. It will easily be perceived 
that there is aii air of barbaric grandeur about these feasts, which reminds 
a stranger of the descriptions he has read of the old baronial style of living; 
but, unfortunately, the guests invited to assist at the demolition of innu- 
merable victims, want the keen appetite which rendered their martial ances- 
tors such valiant trcncher-men. The hurra khanas^ as they are called, at 
Calcutta, certainly afford a festal display, in which the eye, if not the 
j palate, must take pleasure. In a hall paved with marble, supported by 
i handsome stone pillars, and blazing with lights, .sixty guests, perhaps, are 
assembled; punkahs wave above their heads, and chowrios of various kinds, 
some of peacocks’ plumes, others of fleecy cow-tails, mounted upon silver 
handles, are kept in continual agitation, to beat off the flies, by attendants 
beautifully clad in white muslin. At every third or fourth chair, the hookah, 
reposing on an embroidered carpet, exhibits its graceful splendours, while 
the fumes of the numerous chillums, the steam of the dishes, the heat of 
the lamps, and the crowds of attendants, effectually counteract the varipus 
endeavours made to procure a free circulation of air. The petficoated 

• It is supposed that, as there arc no mangles in India, (lama.sk tabtc-Iinen would lose its gloss} hu«; 
but the heavy nons by the dlioby', .answer all the puriio»eHot'thosC' huge niaeluiiei. 
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bottles^ ^vhich make the circuit of the tables, instead of decanters, form one 
of the pt'ouliaritiea of an Indian table ; their ugliness is compensated by 
their utility, as the wine is kept cool by the wetted cloths which are some- 
what fancifully arranged round the necks of the bottles : port, claret, and 
Burgundy, are characteristically attired in crimson, with white flounces; 
while sherry and Madeira appear in bridal costume. Mr. Hood’s pencil 
would revel in the delineation of these grotesque appendages. The veran* 
dahs present a bustling scene, which, to unaccustomed eyes, is both curious 
and attractive. There the hookah-badars arc busy preparing fresh chillums, 
the khidmutgars arc putting the tea-equipage in order, and the fires of the 
ungeetas draw) groups around them, for at no season cf the year is a native 
averse to the genial warmth of the bright red coal, over which he bends 
with delight, while Europeans, in despite of punkahs, are fainting from 
excess of heat. 

Suppers are the fac-similes of dinners, excepting that there is only one 
course, and a greater abundance of Multaanee soup, which seldom appears 
excepting at tiffin and supper. Where large parties assemble, a whole 
sheep is considered necessary to make the stock of this liquid curry, which 
differs materially from its European namesake; lime-juice ^d curds form- 
ing the principal condiments. It is no uncommon thing to see hot sirloins, 
rounds and ribs of beef, saddles and haunches of mutton, at suppers, in the 
upper country, while those of Calcutta exhibit geese and turkies. The 
delicacies of an entertainment consist of hermetically-sealed salmon, red- 
herrings, cheese, smoked sprats, raspberry jam, and dried fruits : those 
articles coming from Europe, and being sometimes very difficult to procure 
in a fresh and palmy slate, are prized accordingly. Female taste has here 
ample room for its display; but a woman must possess the courage of an 
Amazon to attempt any innovation upon ancient customs, amid such bigoted 
people as the Indians, Anglo and native. To abrijlge the number of tlic 
dishes, or to diminish tiie size of the joints, would infallibly be imputed to 
the meanest motives ; the servants would be ready to expire with shame ai 
their master’s disgrace, and the guests would complain of starvation. 
Ladies, who have passed fivc-and-twenty or thirty years of their lives in 
Europe, comprise so small a portion of an Indian circle, that they have not 
the means of effecting any important reform ; the majority being ineirly 
supplied with school-experience, or from long habit or example wedded lu 
the old regime ; while the whole of the male population, masters and ser- 
vants, are ready to raise a furious outcry against modern fashions and female 
dictation. The receipt of a celebrated w'it, for dressing a cucumber, i^ 
unconsciously followed with great precision with respect to an Indian enter- 
tainment; for after all the pains and expense bestowed upon them, the 
dinners and suppers given by the Anglo-Indians aro^ literally as well as 
figuratively speaking, thrown away : not a fiftieth part can be consumed by 
the guests, the climate will not admit of keeping the remainder, for in the 
cold season it will get dry, and in the hot weather decomposition speedily 
takes place, while it is only the very lowest caste of natives who will eat any 
thing which comes from an European table. In Calcutta, there are multi* 
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ludes of poor Christians, to whom the remnants of the rich man*s feast are 
very acceptable ; but in the upper provinces, even beggars would turn away 
from the gift. 

The gratification to be derived from these dinner-parties depends entirely 
upon the persons who occupy the next chairs, for they are usually much too 
large to admit of general conversation, nor are there many topics of general 
interest, excepting in circles exclusively military, in which speculations 
upon line steps, and the restoration of batta, form subjects for discussion 
which never appear to tire. Nothing that occurs in In^ia* ever creates a 
sensation, at least in the same degree which is experienced in Europe at an 
elopement, a new appearance, a successful play, or the arrival of a distin- 
guished stranger. Rammohun Roy attracted more attention in London than 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, or any preceding governor-general, did in Calcutta. 
Intelligence from the mother-country must be of a very stirring nature to 
oxcite the sobered feelings of an Anglo-Indian ; and in any great revolu- 
tion occurring at home, the length of time which must elapse, before an 
account of the events which have taken place can reach India, renders it 
doubllul whether a counteraction has not produced some fresh change; a 
[)rotracted period of uncertainty destroys interest, and confirmation or con- 
tradiction meet a cold reception : numbers are wholly indifferent to foreign 
events, and care nothing for the destinies of kings and ministers belonging 
to a distant quarter of the globe. New novels and new poems, those fer- 
tile subjects of discussion at parties in England, if spoken of at all, are 
mentioned coldly and carelessly ; they come out to India unaccompanied by 
the on dits which heighten their interest in the land of their production ; if 
anon)mous, none know, or care to know, the name of the author; they do 
not elicit lively disquisitions upon their merits or demerits, nor are people 
ashamed, asjn England, to confess that they have not read a popular work. 
Hooks meet a ready s^lo in India, and their perusal forms the chief amuse- 
ment of leisure hours ;%ut they are rarely made the subject of conversation. 
The literature of the day finds its way to India at nearly the same time as 
ilie reviews which usher it into the world ; but whole circles do not, as in 
J'^ngiand, run mad about some new publication ; there are only a certain 
miinber of copies to be procured; a new edition cannot be supplied upon 
‘leiiuuid, and it would be surprising indeed if enthusiasm were not subdued 
hy so many chilling circumstances. There are no . picture-galleries, no 
exhibitions, no opera to converse about ; the musical and dramatic enter- 
I iinmoiits, being amateur, are scarcely legitimate subjects for criticism, and 
I IV (jbvervations they elicit too frequently degenerate into personalities. In 
iiie dearth of native topics of this description, Anglo-Indians are not willing 
t ) ho (Milightcned on alfairs of the same nature at home; and new arrivals, 
"ho fancy that they shall gain the general ear by vivid accounts of the new 
" under th(*y have left in England, are wofully disappointed. Persons who 
'•ivo about Paganini, Sontag, or Taglioni, are much in the same predica- 
"‘^'nt as the narrators of tiger-hunts at home ; they are voted bores, Und 
discover that, unless they are prepared to hill into the opinions and 
P“'judices of their new associates, they will sink into uobodics. At the 
• time, «.i:ch is the perversity of human nature, that people who are 
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unable to furnish accounts of debutantes of eminence, new pictures, new 
music, or now books, are subjected to very severe coraincnts, and stigma- 
tized immediately as springing from some obscure class in England. 

A canal through the isthmus of Suez, and regular steanwionimunicalion, 
may eifect a great change in Indian society ; but until this shall take place, 
none save stupendous events will have power to awaken it from its lethargy. 
Lord Byron tells us that the cold in clime are cold in blood ; and certainly the 
burning rays oj an Indian sun are insuflicient to produce those lava-floods in 
the veins of an l^uropean, which arc the birthright of the ehildren of the 
soil. The strongest excitements are necessary to arouse an Anglo-Indian 
into action ; the sports of the field arc reckoned tame and uninteresting, 
unless they are beset with danger and death, and hence the difficulty of 
satisfying those who return after long absence to England; ‘‘what," say 
they, “ are the poor triumphs of the first of September, compared to the 
noble warfare which we carry on against the monsters of the wood, where 
the sharp roar of the tiger is followed by its deadly spring, where the steady 
rush of the buffalo is fraught Avitli destruction, and the noble charge of the 
wild boar demands that eye, and hand, and nerve, should he equally steady 
and unfailing?" IStimuIants of inferior power have little .influence over 
the mind of an Anglo-Indian, whose slumbering energies can only bd called 
forth upon great occasions. 


ALLEGED SEVERITY TOWARDS A NATIVE 
INDIAN FUNCTIONARY. 

Mn. John Sullivan, late collector and magistrate of Coimbatoor, in his evi- 
dence before the Commons’ Committee on East-India Affairs, 27th September 
1831, made the folIo\\ing statement, respecting the treatment of a native 
named Ramia, his head sheristadar for fourteen years, and in whom he had 
the greatest possible confulcnce. 

Mr. Sullivan states that, a few days after he quitted Vfficc, Ramia was taken 
into custody by the authority of the succeeding collector, Mr. Thomn.s, on 
charges of peculation, preferred against him by people instigated by a desire 
to get his place; that his property was seipiestered, and security to the amount 
of .£20,000 was demanded of him, before trial, and before he was even made 
acquainted with the charges ; that when Ranua heard that people had trumped 
up charges against him, he implored that they might be produced, and he (Mr. 
Sullivan) made the most earnest solicitations ou his behalf, telling the govern- 
ment that if the province of Coimbatoor had attained a considerable share of 
|)rosperity, it was mainly owing to Ramia’s talents and exertions ; that no 
notice was taken of these applications, but ultimately the man was summa- 
rily convicted, by the collector himself, of embezzling the revenues to the 
amount of 10,000 rupees, and sentenced to repay that .sum with a fine of 
equal amount; that Ramia was not present at the trial, nor was any one wit- 
ness confronted with him ; that the Regulations gave him^a right of appeal, and 
he accordingly appealed, but the Government, instead of ordering the process 
prescribed by the Regulations, took upon itself to dispense with them, and 
indorsed Ramia s petition rrivoloii.s and vexatious,** whereby the man was 
left without any remedy; and that, although he has appealed, through Mr. 
Sullivan, to the Court of Director.s, he still remains under restraint and hi* 
property under scquc-stratioii. 
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ON ARABIAN HOUSES. 

Tuc collective term whereby the Arabs designate horses in general is JtAay/. 
I’iicy distribute them commonly into five great races, all originally from Nejed, 
and they have been studious, from time immemorial, to preserve with reli- 
gious care the purity of the races. Some authors trace them back to the 
most remote period of paganism, assigning as their sire the famous stallion 
Mashoor, the property of Okrar, chief of the tribe of Beni Obeyda. Others 
assert merely that they are the issue of the five favourite, inares of the pro- 
phet, named Rabdha, Noama, Wajza, Sabha, and Hezmt. Whatever be the 
fact, the following are the names of the races, which, according to the vulgar 
notion, are derived from different districts of Nejed, wheJO they were born : 
-^Sakla wooyeh, Kohayleb, Manakieh, Jelfiyeh, Thooeysiyeh. The first is 
subdivided into Jedran, Abriyeh and Nejm-el-subh. The second into Ajooz, 
Kerda, Sheykha, Dabbah, Ebn ghooeysheh, Khumeyseh, and Abu moarraf. 
The third into Shemaytha and Ashayr. The fourth presents a single branch 
only, that of Estemblath. The fifth has none. Besides these principal races, 
the Arabs have several others less esteemed, namely those of Henaydi, Abu 
nrkoob, Abayan, Sheraki, Shooeyman, Hadbeh, Wedna, Medhemeh, Kha- 
bitha, Ameriych, and Sada thookan. The different races have not any charac- 
teristic marks whereby they can be distinguished from each other. They can 
be recognized only by means of certificates* of their genealogy, drawn up by 
their proprietors, and attested, in which the issue, masculine and feminine, arc 
5pccificd with great exactness : so that an Arabian horse offered for sale is 
usually provided with his title of nobility. 

The noblest conquest ever made by man, was that of that proud animal the 
horse, which partakes with him the fatigues and the glory of war : but no nation 
knows so well how to appreciate it as the Bedouins. We must visit the de- 
serts of Nejed, its native country, and those of the Hejjaz and of Yemen, 
where this animal multiplied at an early period, to judge of the interest with 
which it inspires them, and to learn the different races to which it may belong, 
and which the princ^ of Asia, as well as those of Europe, have always been 
desirous of naturalizing and propagating in their territories. The fraternal 
affection, the decided predilection, which the Arabs entertain for their horses, 
arc founded not only on their utility to them in their active and wandering life, 
but also on an ancient prejudice, which induces them to regard horses as 
beings endowed with noble and generous sentiments, and an intelligence supe- 
rior to that of other animals. Thus they are accustomed to say : “ after man, 
the most eminent creature is the horse; the best employment is that of rear- 
ing it; the most agreeable posture is that of sitting on its back; the most 
meritorious of domestic actions is that of feeding it.” They add, after their 
prophet : “ as many grains of barley as are contained in the food we give to a 
horse, so many indulgences do we daily gain by giving it.” Mahomet said, 
moreover, to his disciples : “ I particularly recommend to your attention the 
brood-mares, because their back is a seat of honour, and their belly an inex- 
haustible treasure.” The following is the same legislator’s account of the 
formation of the Horse ; “ When God wished to create it, he called the south 
wind, and said, ‘ I de.sire to draw from out of thee a new being ; condense 
thyself, by parting with fluidity:” and he was obeyed. He then took a hand- 
ful of this element, now become tangible, blew upon it, and the horse was 


Sec copy of a certificate of an Arabian horse, jlm/t. Journ. vol. xx. p. 
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produced. * Thou shalt be for man,* said the Lord, “ a source of happiness 
and wealth ; he will render himself illustrious by ascending thee.* ** 

History has commemorated the names of celebrated horses of antiquity, 
both Arabian and Persian. Amongst the latter, Raksh was that of Rostam, 
one of the heroes of the Shah Nameh, Shebdeez was the steed of Khosroo 
Parvez, the Sassanide king of Persia, and Gtilgoon that of Sheereen, wife 
of that prince. Dahes was a famous Arabian horse, and Ghabra a mare of the 
same race, not less renowned. The former*s master was Kays ebn Zohayr, 
of the tribe of Dobian ; the latter belonged to Hammal ebn Bedr. These 
two warlike animals^ contending in a race, during the sports and amusements 
of a national festival, occasioned a disastrous'war between the two tribes by 
whom they were jjpspectively possessed, which lusted forty years. D*Herbelot 
speaks* of the Kamd-eUstnmteyHi a work which treats of the keeping and 
physicking horses. Another work still more curious has the title of “ Sum- 
mary of all that can be desired to be learned respecting the ditt’erent Races of 
Horses.** According to this author, these races sprung from a stallion and a 
mare named Z<id-al-rakcb and Serdet Shekban, which belonged to Miithayer 
ebn Oshaym, one of the most ancient chiefs of the tribe of Yemen. It is in 
the same book that mention is made of the Safenat, horses of the species of 
those which were ofTered as a present to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. 
The author gives a table, according to which there exist 13G races of Arabian 
horses, three Persian, nine Turkoman, and seven Kurd. 

Arabian hor.scs are in general of a delicate constitution, but accustomed to 
the fatigues of long marches, light, active, and of surprizing swiftness. They 
have little belly, small cars, and a short, scanty tail. These are the distinc- 
tive marks by which they may be recognized at first sight, It may be added, 
that they are almost invariably exempt from apparent deformities, anil so gen- 
tle, so docile, that they allow themselves to be rubbed down and managed by 
women and children, with whom they often sleep in the same tent. Till the 
age of four years, they arc ridden without a saddle, and not shod. They will 
endure thirst for days together, and arc commonly fed w’ith earners milk alone. 

The physical qualities which the Arabs prize most in a horse, are the fol- 
lowing: neck long and arched; delicately formed ears, tlinost touching each 
other at the ends; head small; eyes large and full of fire; lower jaw lean ; 
muzzle bare; wide nostrils; belly not too broad ; sinewy legs; pasterns short 
and flexible; hoofs hard and ample; chest broad; rump high and rounded* 
Whenever the animal combines the three beauties of head, neck, and rump, 
they regard it as perfect. This is what Horace has laconically expressed in 
this verse : 

Pidchrce chines, hreve quod caput, ardiia cervix. 

It will not be useless to remark, that, amongst the natural signs of the 
horse, several are esteemed by the Aralw sini.stcr and unfavourable, and some 
they believe to be capable of producing happiness to the owner of the horse. 
It is needless to give this double emuucralion. 

The different colours of Arabian horses are clear bay {ahmar), brown bay 
{edhem), sorrel [ashekwar), white (abiaiUi), pure grey [nzrak), mottled grey 
{raktha), and bluish grey {akhdhar). Blacks and light bays [aewad and ashehab) 
are unknown in Arabia; they arc found only In Persia, Tartary, and Turkey. 

The races of Nejcd are commonly regarded' as the noblest; those of (he 
Hejjaz«as the handsomest; those of Yemen as the most durable ; those of 
Syria as the richest in colour ; those of Mesopotamia as the most quiet ; those 

• IhhlUith. Oneni, art. Vnran, 
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of Egypt the swiftest ; those of Barbary as the most prolific, and those of 
Persia and Kurdestan as the most warlike. 

Eulogies of the horse abound in Oiiental writings, including the Old Tes~ 
lament and the Coran, The description of the war-horse in the Book of Job 
is well-known. 

The MoaUaka of Lebid and that of Amr-el-Kays contain highly-wrought 
descriptions of the Horse. In the latter it is said : “ he has the reins of a 
gazelle and the legs of an ostrich ; he trots like the wolf and gallops like the 
fox; his haunches are large and strong; when you look at him behind, his 
tail, which trails on the ground, covers the space between lAs legs; when he 
stands beside my tent, the glittering polish of his back is*like that of marble, 
on which perfumes have been rubbed for a young bride on her wedding-day.” 

The most pompous cncomiumion the horse that could possibly be made, 
by exhausting all the resources of the Asiatic style, is unquestionably that 
which occurs in the collection of fugitive pieces of Ghefoori, a Persian poet 
but little known, but whose elegant and fertile muse might rival those of Ni- 
zami and Anwari. “ This courser,” he observes, “ is so full of mettle, that 
one might say it was quicksilver that flowed in his veins. At the sight of his 
graceful and elegant figure, the antelope hangs its head in modest confusion. 
The warlike leopard would exchange the terrible claws with which he is armed 
for his hoofs. Like the earth itself, always well-poised in his motions, not less 
rapid than the torrent which has forced its bounds, he equals lire in ardour 
and wind in swiftness. His forehead, shaded with a fore-top which Aurora 
seems to have taken delight in painting with her own delicate hand, is the seat 
of pride. Audacity sparkles like lightning in his looks ; his nostrils are in- 
flamed: he has the courage of the lion, the docility of the dog, and the strength 
of the elephant.” 

Hore-racing was much in vogue amongst the ancient Arabs, as it is still 
amongst their descendants; but the national and solemn exercises, denomi- 
nated Meuaheka^ have at all times occasioned bloody quarrels between the 
tribes, whose chiefs upon those occasions disputed the honour of pre-eminence. 
Horse-races existed in Persia, and do so still, under the name of Asb-divani. 
The present shah, w#o has a numerous stud, usually attends them : his favou- 
rite horses appear first in the list, mounted by young and elegant jockics ; and 
he proclaims the conquerors, distributing the customary prizes with his own 
hand. 

The Persian and Turkoman horses, whose figures ar^^’much alike, differ 
from the Arabians in this, that they arc more corpulent and their coat is not 
so soft to the touch. Moreover, it is an opinion pretty generally received in 
the East, that the latter are specially distinguished from the others by the re- 
pugnance they evince towards clear water, whilst that which is turbid pleases 
them to such a degree, that they never fail to prance about in any they may 
pass through. 

The finest horses of Arabia are now met with amongst the Anazes, and par- 
ticularly amongst the Rovalas, a principal branch of that great tribe of the 
desert ; those of Persia in Khorasan ; those of the Kurds on the northern and 
eastern frontiers the same kingdom, and those of the Turkomans towards 
the shores of the Caspian Sea and in Syria. 

Speaking of horsemen, it is proverbially said;-“ the Arab is without grace, 
he mounts mechanically ; the Persian is dextrous and impetuous; the^Kurd 
awkward but intrepid, and the Turkoman proud and terrible.” 
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LINES 

TO THK MEMORY Or KVSiaN OEORQX HOl.fORD WALKXR, Of THE 5tU RBGT. M.lt.r., 
WHO TELL ON THR 3d OF MAY 1832, IN ACTION WITH TU* MALAVH. 

No hoary sexton’s spade 
His timeless grave lius made, 

No yew-tree’s dusky gloom 
Broods o’er his early tomb, 

Nor, through the churchyard way, 
following tlie precious clay, 

Dropping the kindred tear, ^ 

With solemn step and slow, 

Did glide the silent pageantry of woe.* 

In yonder distant wilderness 
He found a soldier’s grave, 

Where the cassia sheds its spiciness. 

And the broad palm-branches wave. 

He sleeps on the wild and distant shore. 

Where the elephant stalks and the eagles soar, 

And the sandal breathes its balmy sighs 
On the lonely bed where our hero lies : 

They laid his lovely head 

Where his brave heart’s blood was shed. 

And strangers wept, as they laid it there, 

For the early doom of the brave and fair ! 

There was no wrinkle on his brow. 

No blight upon his cheek ; 

And the deep, dark, blue-eyes’ glow. 

His kindling soul did speak ; 

And o’er his locks of burnished gold 
His eighteenth summer scarce had rolled ; 

Yet, his young temples had renown 
Already wreathed with laurel crown : \> 

A lioy in years— but manhood’s breast 
Has ne’er a manlier heart possessed. 

Youth, valour, health, and fame were his. 

And all he knew of life was bliss ! 

Youth, hope, and health and valor’s flame 
One stroke cutoff— but left him Fame. 

Sad thoughts are wandering o’er the wave 
To hover o’er his distant grave; 

The soul-wrung sigh and bitter tear 
Deplore in vain his closed career : 

Not yet— not yet, can sorrow raise, 

From the loved dust, her weeping gaie. 

To those fair realms of life and light. 

Where, amid choirs of spirits bright, 

Tlie soul so early freed adores 
The doom our earthly grief deplores. 

Margaret Hodsok. 

• Although but eighteen years of age, his gallant conduct had been eulogized in Col. Herbert’s dee* 
patch of the 25th March, and again on the 3d May, when his death Is recorded.-^See Asiat. Joum. 
for November and January. 
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EDUCATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

To TUB Editor. 

Sir: — A subscriber for many years past to your useful publication, I 
have had an opportunity of observing that every subject connected with the 
happiness of the people of India is considered to possess a claim upon your 
attention ; and, under this impression, I am inclined to suppose that the 
following observations on the preparatory education of judjjjial officers, as 
well native as European, may not be regarded unfit foj insertion in your 
journal. — Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Dec. 1832. A Retired Beng/Jl Civilian, 

Of all the many important topics connected with the prosperity of British 
India, there is none more deserving the attention of the legislature, than that 
of the professional education of young men sent out from England in the civil 
service. It has, at length, been determined to employ native gentlemen of 
talent and education, in judicial and revenue offices, to a greater extent than 
heretofore ; a measure, the justice and wisdom of which will hardly be dis- 
puted by any one competent, from experience and long residence, to form a 
judgment on the subject. The higher judicial and revenue offices will, how- 
ever, still continue to be held by British officers, and it becomes a point of 
paramount importance to inquire and ascertain, whether the education of the 
young civilians, destined to fill employments intimately connected with the 
happiness of millions, has in times past been sufficiently attended to, and if 
not, to enact such legislative provisions as are calculated to render them, in 
future, fully competent to their calling. If it hq necessary to continue the 
exclusion of the natives from the most lucrative, and the most honourable 
employments, it is at least the special duty of the British legislature to take 
care that those sent out from England to rule over them are properly qualified. 
To debar the natives from aspiring to high office, and at the same time to bo 
careless and indifferentlwhether their lords and masters, sent from the mother 
country, are by natural capacity and education competent to the employments 
destined them, would be the height of injustice, 

I am not going to enter upon the question, whether the allotment of pa- 
tronage to the East-Iudia Directors might not be so modified as to admit of 
more competition, and consequently a larger quantum of talent in the young 
men nominated : the following observations arc only applicable to the question 
of education after nomination. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that, in every liberal profession, edu- 
cation preparatory to practice is considered essential. In some, as in the 
church, and in the medical ‘profession, it is not even allowable to enter upon 
duties, in the due execution of which the souls and bodies of our fellow-crea- 
tures are interested, until a course of education, the sufficiency of which is 
ascertained and ensured by examination, has been submitted to. In other 
professions, sucli the law, the army, the navy, commerce, banking, &c , 
though the legislature has not prescribed any definite course or fixed period or 
professional instruction and study, and does not require previous examination 
Uxeept in the engineers, and in the higher grades of the navy) ns a sine>^ua 
without which those professions cannot he exercised, yet the long period, 
unng which the lawyer, merchant, officer, &c. are unavoidably confined tq 
^^nit.Jouru. N.S.Vol. 10. No. 38. R 
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subordinate situations, is considered to afford ample opportunity to ensure 
knowledge and practical efficiency. Ten, fifteen, or even twenty years often 
elapse before any very serious responsibility is imposed ; in the mean time, 
knowledge is acquired, experience accumulated, and the faculties and energies 
are gradually fitted to the more important duties connected with those pro- 
fessions. The stimulus of competition and emulation calls forth all the capa- 
bilities, however mediocre the natural talent. Let us now uonsider how it 
has been, and s/ill is, in the East-India civil service. 

I went out tOi India at sixteen, left the college of Fort William at eighteen, 
and sat in a court of justice, disposing of the liberty and property of my fel- 
low creatures, at nineteen ! Within half a year after I had first began to read 
hooks of law and jurisprudence, English, Hindoo, and Mahommedan, was I 
invested with powers of fine arid imprisonment, and with authority to decide 
causes to the amount of five hundred rupees (£60, or taking the real value of 
money in India, compared with that of England, equal to £100). May Hea- 
ven forgive the mistakes and false judgments which my ignorance and inexpe- 
rience probably occasioned ! 

To qualify me for this office, had I been obliged to go through a course of 
judicial education, or any previous examination in law or equity ? — No. I 
have already observed, that, in England, as regards some professions, the 
legislature enforces previous education ; in others, though education be not 
obligatory in law, yet the length of time during which young njen are kept in 
subordinate situations of little responsibility, affording opportunity for acquir- 
ing knowledge preparatory to practice, makes up for the deficiency. This time 
I assuredly had not ; for, in less than six months after I had been first ap- 
pointed assistant in a court of justice, was I called upon to adjudicate in courts 
civil and criminal. Can such a system be consistent with the wclfiire of any 
country, much less of a country where the languages, the customs, and the habits, 
the prejudices, the modes of caste, and the tenures of property arc so various, 
so strange, and so comj)licated ? It is true that the young civilian is, at present, 
detained in England until the age of eighteen, beginning his career as assistant 
to a judge or collector at nineteen or twenty, and is now rarely called upon to 
commence adjudication until twenty-one. But admitti\ig that under the ex- 
isting system he becomes a judge not quite so young and raw as heretofore, 
Can any one, liowever gifted by nature, be competent to admiui.^ter justice at 
the age of twenty-one, or twenty-two, without previous legal education ? 
ts legal knowledge innate? Is he who is regarded but just competent to ad- 
minister his own affairs, fit to be entrusted with the care of the persons and 
property of tens, nay, hundreds of thousands ? I have said, however gifted 
by nature, but it is well known that natural talent has never been considered 
an indispensable qualification to a writer’s appointment ; and even were it so, 
no intellectual quickness can make up for deficiency in that legal knowledge 
and experience, the acquisition of which depends upon professional educa- 
tion, and long and assiduous attendance and observation in courts of justice. 

These observations mainly refer to the department of justice in India; but 
pursuant to some late alterations, the investigation and adjudication of landed 
rights and tenures form so important a portion of the dtties of a collector of 
revenue, that the necessity of previous instruction in the theory and practice 
of jurisprudence, is almost as indispensable for the revenue as for the judicial 
officer. It has also been lately deemed advisable to transfer the functions of 
magistrate to the collector ; on this account, and because collectors are often 
translated to judgeships, and judges to collectorships, it becomes important lo 
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provide for the legal education of all civil (Servants, whether classed in the 
judicial or revenue departments. 

As regards a liberal education, comprising the groundwork of every sort of 
knowledge that a private gentleman could wish his son to be instructed in, 
IJaileybury College aifords, I believe, the means of such acquirement, and in 
addition thereto, the young civilian slrriving in India brings with him the rudi- 
ments of the languages most necessary to be learned, and if he have common 
ability and assiduity, can in the course of two or three years render himself 
so good a linguist, as to be able, in a great degree, to guard against the deceits 
and machinations of the artful, intriguing native-officers, wito will every where 
surround him. The wisdom of government, in thus affording means and 
opportunities of instruction to their civil servants, has been jfkstly applauded ; 
but this I venture to affirm is not enough. 

General jurisprudence, a knowledge of the laws and customs of India, both 
Hindoo and Mahommedan ; of the laws and regulations of the British govern- 
ment ; of the modes of procedure in the courts, both native and European ; 
of the various tenures of property in India, both real and personal ; of the 
usages of caste; of the laws of evidence, as well English as Asiatic; should 
all form an indispensable part of education, and this education should be obli- 
gnloryy and no one allowed to hold the office of judge, collector, deputy-col- 
lector, or register, until proved by examination to possess competent know- 
ledge on these subjects. 

That the qualifications of the gentlemen, to whom the civil administration 


of India is entrusted, should be rendered more suitable to the important duties 
of their highly responsible offices, can hardly admit of dispute : it conies then 
to be considered, whether the requisite additional instruction should be given 
in England, or in India. The result in ray mind of much consideration on 
(his point is, that (as it is done in the native languages) the instruction 
should be afforded partly in India partly in England. I would propose that 
Directors* nominations to the commercial branch of the service should, for 
the future, "be entirely distinct and separate from the other civil nominations, 
from the very commeryement ; that young men, nominated to the civil ad- 
ministration of India, be obliged to attend lectures at Haileybury College on 
general jurisprudence, Hindoo and Mahommedan law, and the laws and regu- 
lations enacted by the governments of India, undergo periodical examinations, 
and be detained in England until it appears they are well-grounded therein. 

In order to give the young civilian more time for legal studies, he should 
not be admitted to Haileybury until the age of seventeen, nor until he can 
pass an examination in the classics and mathematics not less difficult than the 


first examination at Oxford ; also in French, History, and Geography. 

The advantage of this will be, that, when admitted to Haileybury, being 
more forward in classics and general learning than has hitherto been the case, 
he will have more time to devote to that peculiar knowledge which concerns 
his future profession. Thus, the time of arrival in India would be between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-three, the very best period of life in which, 
w lether considered in a physical or moral point of view, he can begin his 
career in that counfty ; and this is preferable to arriving between eighteen and 
twenty-two, as is now the case. Were the later period made the rule, his 
feligious and moral principles would be found more fixed and matured ; there 
t en more strength of mind to resist temptations; at the same time, curio- 
sity and love of knowledge being still keen and ardent, there is (I speak frojn 
0 inconsiderable experience) as much facility at that age in acquiring lau- 
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giinges, perhaps more so, than at any other, Voung men going out at an 
earlier age, are more liable to be corrupted by arlfiil natives ; their minds per* 
verted and their bodies enervated. Haileybury College has, it is true, sent to 
India a great many young men of superior talent and high principle ; at the 
same time it must be confessed, that not a few youths, infirm in will, weak in 
conduct, rash, imprudent, and reckless, unfit to guide themselves, much more 
to govern others, are sent to assist the civil administration. The more ad- 
vanced age would give government the advantage, not only of a higher stand- 
ard of morals. Hut also of manners and deportment in their employes. There 
IS perhaps no peo[fle in the world more easily attracted by courtesy, or sooner 
disgusted by the want of it, than the higher class of natives in India ; if, 
therefore, youn§ men were sent out two or three years later, would not 
their demeanour be more staid and polite, and the native gentlemen less liable 
to annoyance from the inconsiderate abruptness of boyish impatience, or the 
vexatious sallies of uncontrolled irascibility ? But it may be said, “ what sig- 
nifies a little wildness at first ? it will wear off with time, and thq young men 
notwithstanding make very good judges and collectors.” Admitting this to be 
true of the greater part, yet I cannot sec why our subjects in India should be 
at all exposed to such unavoidable yet not the less vexatious accompaniments 
of youth and indiscretion. Defer the period of commencing service but a 
little, and the evil becomes in a great measure obviated. Some, indeed, are 
fearful that young men, not going out before the age of twenty, may become 
so habituated to the pleasures of society in England, as to render India utter- 
ly distasteful to them, I see no reason for such apprehension. Just released 
from the trammels of college, they embark for India before there is time for 
any such deep iinpressions : besides, any love of home, any regrets for the 
social enjoyments of England, would assuredly, in every young man who has 
the least spirit or ambition, vanish in those high hopes of honour and emolu- 
ment, that sense of duty, and above all, those noble feelings of extensive be- 
neficence, which the vast and interesting field of civil employments in India is 
so well calculated to engender and cultivate. 

Supposing this alteration in the co^urse of education^ at Haileybury to have 
been adopted, the young writer would arrive in India possessed of the liberal 
education of an English gentleman, having acquired the rudiments of those 
languages through which alone* he can ever execute his professional duties j 
initiated in the first principles of general jurisprudence, and instructed in the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan codes of law as modified by the laws enacted by the 
Indian-British government. Under the present system, he is expected, in- 
deed obliged, on his arrival in India, to advance and perfect himself, as far as 
lies in his power, in the knowledge and practice of the languages : the govern- 
ment should also render it incumbent on him to continue his application to 
the legal studies he had begun, in England, and in addition thereto, to go 
through a course of study on the law of evidence, as followed in Indian courts, 
compared with the English law of evidence ; on the modes of procedure in the 
Indian provincial courts ; on the various tenures of property, real and personal, 
in that country, and on usages of caste. Lectures should be given and con- 
sequent examinations held by one, or perhaps two profes&rs, not at Calcutta 
(unless the college there be better guarded, than it used to be, against extrava- 
ganoe and dissipation), but at Allahabad or some other principal station in the 
interior ; and no*civilian should be permitted to hold the office of judge, ma- 
gistrate, collector, sub-collector, or registrar, until such examination has been 
duly passed. 
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At the sme college^ M^here these lectures are given and examinations held, 
native gentlemen, aspiring to judicial offices, should receive instruction on the 
subjects of Indian forensic procedure, on the elements and institutes of gene- 
ral law, and on the laws of the British government, as modifying the pre- 
existing laws and usages of the country. Examinations should take place 
periodically, and no native be appointed to a judicial office, until furnished 
with a certificate of having passed such an examination. An institution on 
this plan would be eminently useful to the country, and particularly gratifying 
to the native gentry ; they would feel pride in acquiring that knowledge, which 
must, they are aware, raise them in the opinion of every EJpropean gentleman. 
Native judges, when prepared by a course of legal study and professional dis- 
cipline, and stimulated to honourable conduct by mutual ei^ulation, and the 
hopes of honour and emolument, would be found a very different description 
of persons from what the generality of them have hitherto been. Not only 
would the administration of justice be bettered, but the advance of such a 
body of men in moral and intellectual endowments, would have the effect of 
raising the standard of morals and intellect amongst the v holc people. 

If it be the intention of the Indian government, that the English language 
should gradually supersede the use of the Persian, in the courts of justice and 
offices of revenue, this may be effected by making instruction in the English 
language simultaneous with juridical education, and ordaining a certain degree 
of proficiency in such language to be an indispensable qualification for bold- 
ing appointments, judicial or financial, to aspiring natives. 

The Mahommedan conquerors of India, introducing their own system of 
judicature and jurisprudence, with all the apparatus of Qaazees, Mooftees, 
and Mouluvees, established the Persian as the written language, to be used 
both in the courts of justice and revenue offices. Long as we have held the 
country, is it not advisable now to dispense with Persian, and substitute 
English, not for any foolish parade of conquest, but with a view to simpli- 
city and facility ? In almost every Indo-British tribunal, three languages are 
at prcsen^ made use of. The variety and magnitude of tjje obstacles that 
impede all our inosL honest and anrncst endeavours to administer justice in 
India, have been often expatiated upon ; to obviate, in any degree, those im- 
pediments, by lessening the number of languages through which justice is im- 
parted, cannot but be an object of very great importance. 

The' administration of justice is confessedly one of the highest duties of 
every government. To render the European and native judges, to whom such 
duty is entrusted, fully qualified and equal to their functions, is assuredly an 
object of the greatest moment : the expense of affording such instruction as 
is here recommended, would not be considerable, and it cannot be supposed 
that a beneficent and enlightened government would, from any motive of over- 
rigorous economy, refuse its sanction to a measure indispensably necessary 
for the improvement of a system of judicature, hitherto so imperfect and in- 
efficient. 
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SCENES IN THE MOFUSSIL. 

No, 111. — Etawau. 

In the days of Moghul power, the native city of Etawah was a flourish* 
ing place, the abode of Otnrahs and grandees belonging to the imperial 
court ; but Avith the downfal of Moslem dominion it has sunk into insig. 
nificance, and possesses few, if any, attractions, excepting to the artist, 
who cannot fail ^to admire a splendid ghaut, one of the flnest on the river 
Jumna, and several picturesque buildings, which latter, however, are falling 
fast into decay. The cantonments in the neighbourhood are peculiarly de- 
solate, and exhibit in full perfection the dreary features of a jungle-station. 
Upon a wide sandy plain, nearly destitute of trees, half a dozen habitable 
bungalows lie scattered, intermixed with the ruins of others, built for the 
accommodation of a larger garrison than is now considered necessary for 
the security of the place, a single Aving of a regiment of sepoys being 
deemed sufficient for the performance of the duties of this melancholy out- 
post. The civilian attached to it, avIio discharges the joint office of judge 
and collector, is seldom resident, preferring any other part of the district; 
and the few Europeans, condemned to linger out their three years of banish- 
ment in this wilderness, have ample opportunity to learn hoAv they may con- 
trive to exist upon their OAAm resources. The bungalows of EtaAvah, though 
not in their primitive state, — for upon the first occupation of those remote 
jungles, doors and AvindoAvs were not considered necessary, a or 

frame of bamboo covered Avith grass, ansAvering the purpose of botlv — are 
still sufficiently rude to startle persons Avho have acquired their notions of 
India from descriptions of the City of Palaces. Heavy ill-glazed doors, 
smeared over with coarse paint, secure the interiors from the inclemencies 
of the cold, hotf and rainy seasons. The Avails are mean and bare, and 
where attempts are made to colour them, the daultng of inexperienced 
Avorkmen is more offensive to the eye than common AvhiteAvash. The fasten- 
ings of the doors leading to the different apartments, if there be any, are of 
the rudest description, and the small portion of Avood employed is Tough, 
unseasoned, and continually requiring repair. 

The intercourse between the brute denizens of the soil and their human 
neighbours is of too close a nature to be agreeable. ■ If the doors be left 
open at night, moveable lattices, styled jnffrys^ must be substituted to keep 
out the wolves and hyenas, who take the liberty of perambulating through the 
verandahs; the gardens arc the haunts of the porcupine, and panthers’ 
prowl in the ravines. The chopper, or thatch of a bungalow, affords com- 
modious harbour for vermin of every description ; but in large stations, 
which have been long inhabited by Europeans, the Avilder tribes, retreating 
to more desolate places, are rarely seen ; squirrels or rJits, Avith an occa- 
sional snake or tAvo, form the population of the roof, and are comparatively 
quiet Jenants. In the jungles, the occupants are more numerous and more 
various ; wild cats, ghosaumps, a reptile of the lizard tribe as large as^a 
sucking pig ; vis copras, and others, lake up their abode amid the rafters, 
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and make wild work with their battles and their pursuit of prey. These in- 
truders are only divided from the human inhabitants of the bungalow by a 
cloth, stretched across the top of each room, from wall to wall, and secured 
by tapes tied in a very ingenious manner behind a projecting cornice : this 
cloth forms the cieling, and shuts out the unsightly rafters of the huge barn 
above; but it proves a frail and often inst\ffioient barrier; the course of the 
assailants and the assailed may be distinctly traced upon its surface, which 
yields with the pressure of tlie combatants, shewing distinctly the outlines of 
the various feet. When it becomes a little worn, legs aje tequenily seen 
protruding through some aperture, and as the tapes are apt to give way 
during the rains, there is a chance of the undesired appearance of some 
hunted animal, who, in its anxiety to escape from 'its pursuers, falls through 
a yawning rent into the abyss below. Before the introduction of cloths, 
snakes and other agreeable visitants often dropped from the bamboos upon 
the persons of those who might be reposing beneath ; but although, where 
there are no dogs or oats to keep the lower story clear of intruders, the 
dwellers of the upper regions will seek the ground-floor of their own accord, 
they cannot so easily descend as heretofore : there is quite suflicient annoy- 
ance without a closer acquaintance with the parties, for night being usually 
selected for the time of action, sleep is effectually banished by their gambols. 
The noise is sometimes almost terrific, and nervous persons, females in par- 
ticular, may fancy that the whole of the machinery, cloth, fastenings and 
all, will come down, along with ten thousand combatants, upon their devo- 
ted heads. The sparrows in the eaves, alarmed by the hubbub, start from 
their slumbers, and their chirping and fluttering increase the tumult. In 
these wild solitudes, individuals of the insect race perform the part of noc- 
turnal disturbers with great vigour and animation. At nightfall, a concert 
usually commences, in which the treble is sustained by crickets, whose 
lungs far exceed in pjwer those of*the European hearth, while the bass is 
croaked forth by innumerable toads. The bugle horns of the musquitos are 
drowned in the dissonance, and the gurgling accompaniment of the musk 
rats is scarcely to be distinguished. In the midst of this uproar, should 
sleep, long-wooed, descend at last to rest upon the weary eyelids, it is but 
too often chased away by the yells of a wandering troop of jackalls, each 
animal apparently endeavouring to outshriek his neighbour. A quiet night, 
in any part of India, is exceedingly difticult of attainment; the natives, who 
sleep through the heat of the day, protract their vigils far beyond the mid- 
night hour, and however silent at other periods, are always noisy at night. 
Parties from adjacent villages patrol the roads, singing; and during reli- 
gious festivals or bridal revelries, every sort of discordant instrumejit, 
gongs, and blaring trumpets six feet long, are brought in aid of the shouts 
of the populace. « 

i^uch is the usual character of a night in the jungles, and it requires 
nerves of no ordinary kind to support its various inflictions. Fortunately, 
the beds, as they are constructed and placed in India, aftbrd a secure 
asylum from actual contact with invaders, tlie many-legged and many- 
winged host, which give so lively an idea of the plagues of Egypt. The 
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couch occupies the centre of the floor, and is elevated to a considerable 
height from the ground ; the musquito-curtains, which are tightly tucked 
in all round, though formed of the thinnest and most transparent material, 
cannot easily be penetrated from without, and though bats may brush the® 
with their wings, lizards innumerable crawl along the walls, and musk-rats 
skirt round the posts, admission tp the interior is nearly impossible : on this 
account, as well as for the great preservative which they form against mala- 
ria, it is advisable to sleep under a musquito-net at all seasons of the year. 

The noisome* byoods, nurtured in the desolate places around Etawah, 
have not yet been taught to fly from the abode of the European ; but to 
counterbalance ithe annoyance which their presence occasions, the brighter 
and more beautiful inhabitants of the jungles fearlessly approach the lonely 
bungalow. In no other part of India, with the exception of the hill-districts, 
are more brilliant and interesting specimens of birds and insects to be seen : 
extremely small brown doves, with pink breasts, appear amid every variety 
of the common colour, green pigeons, blue jays, crested wood-peckers, 
together with an infinite number of richly-plumed birds, glowing in purple, 
scarlet, and yellow, less familiar to unscientific persons, flock around. A 
naturalist would luxuriate in so ample a field for the pursuit, of his studies, 
and need scarcely go farther than the gardens, to find those feathered won- 
ders, which are still imperfectly described in works upon ornithology. Here 
the lovely little tailor-bird sews two leaves together, and swings in hi-^ 
odorous nest from the pendulous bough of some low shrub, 'I’he fly-catcher, 
a very small and slender bird of a bright green, is also an inhabitant of the 
gardens, which are visited by miniature birds resembling birds of paradise, 
white, and pale brown, with tails composed of two long feathers. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the eflcct produced by the brilliant colours of 
those birds, which congregate in large flocks; the ring-necked paroquets, in 
their evening flight as the sun declines, shew rich masses of green, and the 
byahs or crested-sparrows, whose breasts are of the brightest yellow, look 
like clouds of gold as they float along. Numbers of aquatic birds feed 
upon the shores of the neighbouring J umna, and the tremendous rush of 
their wings, as their mighty armies traverse the heavens, joined to other 
strange and savage sounds, give a painful assurance to those long accus- 
tomed to the quietude of sylvan life in England, that they are intruders on 
the haunts of wild animals, who have never been subjected to the domi- 
nion of man. There is one sound which, though not peculiar to the jun- 
gles, is more wearying than in more thickly-inhabited places, on account of 
the extreme loudness of the note, and its never ceasing for a single instant 
during the day,— the murmuring of doves : the trees are full of them, and 
my car, at least, never became reconciled to their continued moaning. At 
sunset, this sound is hushed, but the brief interval of rqpose is soon broken 
by the night-cries already described. 

The roads around Etawah, if such they may (by courtesy) be called, are 
abo^ut the very worst in the world : they are the high-ways leading to tlie 
neighbouring stations, Mynpoorie, Futtyghur, Agra, and Cawnpore, and 
afford no picturesque views within the range of a day’s excursion. There 
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is little temptation to drive out in a carriage in the evening'^ the favourite 
method of taking air and exercise in India ; a few mango-groves, skirting 
village surrounded by’ high walls of mud, probably as a security again^ 
the incursions of Wild beasts, alone diversify the bare and arid plains, while 
the ruts threaten dislocation, and the dust, that plague of Hindoostan, is 
nearly suffocating. The gardens afford a more agreeable method of pass- 
ing the short period of day-light which the climate will permit to be spent in 
the open air. They are large and well-planted ; but tlie mallees (garden- 
ers) are extremely ignorant of the European methods of cultivation, not 
having the same opportunity of acquiring knowledge as at larger stations. 
The pomegranate is of little value except for its rich red*flowers, for the 
fruit— in consequence, no doubt, of either being badly grafted or not 
grafted at all — when ripe, is crude and bitter; it is greatly esteemed, how- 
ever, by the natives, who cover the green fruit with clay, to prevent the 
depredations of birds. The pomegranates brought from Persia never ap- 
peared to me to merit their celebrity : whether any attempt has been made 
to improve them, by a graft from the orange, 1 know not, but I always 
entertained a wish to make the experiment. Sweet lemons, limes, oranges, 
and citrons, offer, in addition to their superb blossoms and delicious perfume, 
fruit of the finest quality, and grapes which are trained in luxuriant arcades, 
not only give beauty to a somewhat formal plantation, but afford a grateful 
banquet at a period of the year (the hot winds) in which they are most 
acceptable. Amongst the indigenous fruits of th^sc jungles is a wild plum, 
which has found an entrance into the gardens, and which, if properly cul- 
tivated, would produce excellent fruit ; in its present state, unfortunately, 
it is too resinous to be relished by unaccustomed palates. The meldns, 
which grow to a large size, and are abundant in the season, are chiefly 
procured from native gardens, on the banks of the Jumna, as they flourish 
on the sands which border that river. Mangos and jacks occupy extensive 
plantations, exclusive of the gardens, and are left, as well as custard 
apples, plantains, and guavas, to the cultivation of the natives, the ground 
in the neighbourhood of a bungalow being chiefly appropriated to foreign 
productions. The seeds of European vegetables are sown after the rainy 
season, and come to perfection during the cold weather ; green peas, cauli- 
flowers, and Cos lettuce, appear at Christmas, sustaining, without injury, 
night-frosts, which would kill them in their native climes. Either the culti- 
vation is better understood, or the soil is more congenial to these delicate 
strangers, since they succeed better than the more hardy plants, celery, 
beet-root and carrotsy which never attain to their proper size, and are fre- 
quently deficient in flavour. To watch the progress of the winter-crop of 
familiar vegetables, and to inspect those less accurately known, cannot 
fail to be interestifig, although the climate will not permit a more active 
part in the management of a garden. 

The oleanders, common all over India, are the pride of the jungles, 
spreading into large shruos, and giving out their delicate perfume from 
clusters of pink and white flowers. The baubool also boasts scent of the 
most exquisite nature, which it breathes from bells of gold ; the delicacy of 
' ^«m/.Jo?/rn.N.S.VoL.10.No.38. ' s 
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its aroma renders it highly prized by Europeans, who are overpowered by 
the strong perfume of the jessamine, and other flowers much in request with 
the natives. The sensitive plant grows in great abundance in the gardens 
of Etawah, spreading itself over whole borders, and shewing on a grand 
scale the peculiar quality whence it derives its name : the touch of a single 
leaf will occasion those of a whole parterre to close and shrink away, nor 
will it recover its vigour until several hours after the trial of its sensibility. 
Equally curious, and less known, is the property of another beautiful 
inhabitant of these regions; the flowers of a tree of no mean growth 
arrive to nearly the size of a peony ; these flowers blow in the morning, 
and appear of ^he purest white, gradually changing to every shade of red, 
until, as the evening advances, they become of a deep crimson, and falling 
off at night, are renewed in their bridal attire the following day. When 
gathered and placed in a vase, they exhibit the same metamorphosis, and 
it is the amusement of many hours to watch the progress of the first faint 
tinge, as it deepens into darker and darker hues. 

Around every shrub, butterflies of various tints sport and flutter, each 
species choosing some particular blossoms, appearing as if the flowers them- 
selves had taken flight, and were hovering over the parent bough : one plant 
will be surmounted by a galaxy of blue-winged visitants, while the next is 
radiant with amber or scarlet. Immense winged grasshoppers, whose 
whole bodies are studded with emeralds which no jeweller can match, 
shining beetles, bedecked with amethysts and topazes, and others which 
look like spots of crimson velvet, join the gay carnival. These lovely crea- 
tures disappear with the last sun-beams, and are succeeded by a less desir- 
able race. Huge vampire-bats, measuring four feet from tip to tip of their 
leathern wings, wheel round in murky circles ; owls venture abroad, and 
the odious musk-rat issues from its hole. 

The remaining twilight is usually spent upon tfe chuhootur^ a raised 
terrace or platform of chunam, generally commantfing an extensive pros- 
pect. Chairs are placed for the accommodation of the females and their 
visitors, and the road beneath often presents a very lively scene. Native 
conveyances of all kinds, and some exceedingly grotesque, pass to and 
Ito ; fukeers arc conveyed from the city to their residences in the neigh- 
bouring villages in a sort of cage, not larger than a modern hat-box, in 
which the wonder is how they can contrive to bestow themselves ; these mi- 
niature litters arc slung on a bamboo, and canied by two men; covered 
carts drawn by bullocks, camels and buffaloes returning home, with occa- 
sionally an elephant stalking majestically along, are the most common pas- 
sengers ; but native travellers of rank, attended by numerous trains of 
well-armed dependants, wedding and religious processions, composed of 
fantastic groupes, frequently attract the gazing eye, amusing by their no- 
teJty. 

As night draws on, packs of jackalls may be dimly descried on the roads, 
looking like dark phantoms ; and even while the bungalow is blazing with 
lights, the wolf may be seen prowling at a little distance, watching for some 
unguarded moment to snatch an infant from its mother's lap* Such catas- 
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trophcs are not uncommon : frequently, while seated at tea, the party has been 
startled by the shouts of the servants, too late aware of the intruder’s pre- 
sence. Pursued by cries and the clattering of bamboos, the wretch is 
sometimes known to drop its prey ; but in general he succeeds in carrying 
it off to some inaccessible spot. These occurrences take place just before 
nightfall, when the appearance of a wolf is not suspected, and if he should 
be seen he may be mistaken for a pariah dog. When the natives retire to 
their houses, every aperture is secured by strong lattices, and none venture 
to sleep outside who are not capable of protecting thems^^lves. Europeans 
do not seem to consider wolves as worthy game ; when a tiger makes his 
appearance in the neighbourhood of a cantonment, all tlft residents, civil 
. and military, are astir, and it seldom happens that he is suffered to escape 
the crusade which is formed against him ; the more ignoble animal is left 
to the natives, who, however, seldom claim the reward given by govern- 
ment of five rupees per head, in consequence of a superstition which pre- 
vails amongst them, that wherever a wolfs blood is spilled, the ground 
becomes barren : this notion is unfortunate, since they display both courage 
and conduct in the attack of fiercer beasts of prey. No sooner were the 
yells of two hyenas heard in the cantonments of Etawah, than a party of 
half-naked men, armed only with bamboos, went up to the lair which they 
liad chosen, and after a severe struggle secured them alive. The victors 
bound their prizes to bamboos, and carried them round to each bungalow, 
where of course they received a reward In addition to that given by the 
judge. 

The hyena of a menagerie affords a very faint idea of the savage of the 
jungles; these creatures, though severely injured, retained, even in their 
manacled state, all their native ferocity, unsubdued by long fasting and 
blows. A 'gentleman present, anxious to exhibit his skill with the broad- 
sword, brandished a iulwur, with the intention of cutting off their heads : 
but he w as disappoinxed ; one of , the expected victims snatched the weapon 
from his hand, and broke it in pieces in an instant ; they were then less 
ostentatiously despatched. 

It is unfortunate that beauty of prospect cannot be combined in India 
witli the more essential conveniences necessary for the performance of mili- 
tary duties ; while nothing can be more ugly than the tract marked out for 
the cantonments of Etaw^ah, the ravines into xvhich it is broken, at a short 
distance, leading to the Jumna, are exceedingly picturesque, affording 
many striking landscapes ; the sandy winding steeps on either side are 
richly wooded with the neem, the peepul, and a species of the palm, which 
in the upper provinces always stands singly, the soil being less congenial 
than lower grounds near the coast ; in these situations, it is more beautiful 
than when it plants^tself in whole groves. Sometimes, an opening presents a 
wide view over wild jungle ; at others, it gives glimpses of the Jumna, whose 
blue waters sparkle in the beams of the rising or setting sun. These ravines 
«an only be traversed upon horseback, or upon an elephant, and they fflust 
be visited by day-break to be seen to advantage. However beautiful the 
awakening of nature may be in other parts of the world, its balmy delights 

1 
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can never be so highly i^reciated as in the climes of the easti whare'^its! 
contrast to tlie subduing heat of burning noon, renders it a blessing of ines- 
timable value. The freshness of the morning air, the play of light and 
shade, which is so agreeable to the eye, the brightness of the foliage, the 
vivid hue of the flowers opening their variegated clusters to the sun, rife 
with transient beauty, for evening finds them drooping ; the joyous matins of 
the birds, and the playful gambols of wild animals emerging from their 
dewy lairs, exhilarate the spirits, and afford the highest gratification to the 
lover of sylvan scei]es. Every tree is tenanted by numerous birds ; superb 
falcons look out from their lofty eyries, and wild peacocks fling their mag- 
nificent trains ovtr the lower boughs, ten or twelve being frequently perch- 
ed upon the same tree. The smaller birds, sparrow-hawks, green pigeons, 
blue jays, &o. actually crowd the branches ; the crow pheasant whirrs as 
strange footsteps approach, and wings his way to deeper solitudes ; while 
flocks of parroquets, upon the slightest disturbance, issue screaming from 
their woody coverts, and, spreading their emerald plumes, soar up until they 
melt into the golden sky above. At the early dawn, the panther and the 
hyena may be seen, sculking along to their dens ; the antelope springs up, 
bounding across the path; the nylghau scours over bush and briar, seeking 
the distant plain ; the porcupine retreats grunting, or stands at bay erecting 
his quills in wrath at the intrusion; and innumerable smaller animals — the 
beautiful little blue' fox, the civet with its superb brush, and the humble 
mungoose — make every nook and corner swarm with life. Gigantic herons 
stalk along the river s shores ; the brahmanee ducks hover gabbling above, 
and huge alligators bask on the sand-banks, stretched in profound repose, 
or watching for their prey. 

As the jungles recede from the dwellings of man, they become wilder and 
more savage; hx^^ejheels (ponds) spread their watery wastes over the low 
marshes, and are the haunt of millions of living createres. Small hunting 
parties frequently encamp during the cold season on the banks of these glassy 
pools, where, in addition to every description of smaller game, the wild 
boar, though not so common as in Bengal, may be ridden down and speared 
by the expert sportsman. The native-hunters {shikarrees) go out at all 
periods of the year, and are frequently retained in European establishments 
for the purpose of ensuring regular supplies for the table. 

The equipments of tliese men would astonish the hero of a hundred 
haiius; they are armed with an old- rusty clumsy matchlock, which they 
never fire except when certain of their quarry, making up in skill and 
patience for the inefllciency of their weapons. They go out alone, and 
never return empty-handed ; and young men desirous of obtaining good 
sport, and of securing the shy and rare beasts of chase, prefer seeking their 
game attended by one of these men to joining larger pasties, who are fre- 
quently disappointed of the nobler species, and are compelled to be contented 
with snippets. 

llie nylghau, when stall-fed, is more esteemed in India than it deserves, 
as the flesh resembles coarse beef, and when made into bams is apt to 
crumble; smaller venison, on the contrary, is not prized according to its 
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merits, Ewfopeons preferring the half-domestioated ‘tenant of an English 
park to the wild flavour of the dweller in/ the jungles. There is the same ‘ 
prejudice against pea-ohicks, which few are aware are considered a dainty^ 
at home (the grand criterion of Anglo-Indians), and they are neglected, 
though affording an excellent substitute for turkeys, which are dear and 
over-fed. This American importation does not thrive very well in India ; 
so many die before they arrive at maturity, that the native breeders are 
obliged to put a high price upon the survivors, which are often sold for 
fifteen rupees each: they are generally encumbered with fat, and are in 
fact vastly inferior to young pea-fowl, which combine the flavour of the 
pheasant with the juiciness of the turkey. Guinea-fowl fincTa more conge- 
nial climate in India, and in many places run wild and breed in the woods. 
Common poultry also are found there in an untamed state ; they go under 
the denomination of jungle-fowl, and are quite equal to any feathered game 
which is brought to table. 

The river Jumna is well-stocked with fish, and during the rainy season 
numerous nullahs supply Etawah with many excellent sorts, including the 
finest, though not the largest, prawns to be had in India. The mutton 
and beef is of the best quality, the former being usually an appendage to 
each resident's farm. Native butchers feed cattle and sheep for European 
consumption, taking care, however, not to kill the former until all the joints 
shall be bespoken. A family who entertain will not find a whole bullock 
too much for their own use, slaughtered at Christmas ; and the salting 
pieces reserved for the hot weather, when cured by experienced hands, will 
keep good for a whole year. The expedient in less favourable seasons to 
procure salt-beef, when fresh killed, is to boil it in strong brine, and serve 
it up the same day. 

There is ho regular supply of European articles at Etawah ; the resi- 
dents are not suflicien|ly numerous to encourage a native to traffic in beer, 
wine, brandy, cheese, &c. ; these things, together with tea and coffee, 
several kinds of spices, English pickles, and English sauces, must be pro- 
cured from Cawnpore, a distance of ninety-six miles. A crash of glass or 
crockery cannot be repaired without recourse to the same emporium, ex- 
cepting now and then, when an ambulatory magazine makes its appearance, 
or the dandies belonging to boats, which have ascended the Ganges from 
(Calcutta, hawk about small investments, which they have either stolen, or 
purchased for almost nothing at an auction. On these occasions, excellent 
bargains are procured; boxes of cau-de-cologne, containing six bottles, 
being sold for a rupee, and anchovy- paste, mushroom-ketchup, &c. at less 
than the retail price in England; the true value of Brandy or Hollands is 
better known, and these articles are seldom sold much below the current- 
price at Cawnpore. • The female residents of Etawah must depend entirely 
upon their own stores, for they cannot purchase a single yard of ribbon, 
and are frequently in great distress for such trifling articles as pins, necd|^s, 
and thread ; shoes, gloves, everything in fact belonging to the wardrobe, 
nmst be procured from Cawnpore, the metropolis of the Upper Pro- 
vinces. 
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In the cold season, strings of camels laden with the rich productions of 
Thibet and Persia pass on their way to Benares and Patna ; some are 
freighted with cosily merchandize, shawls, carpets, and gems; others carry 
less precious articles, apples, kistmista (raisins), dried apricots, pome- 
granates, grapes, and pistachio-nuts. Upon the necks of these camels, 
lieautiful little Persian kittens are seen seated, the venders finding a rci^y 
sale for their live cargo both at European and native houses* These silken- 
haired bushy-tajled cats make the prettiest and the most useful pets of an 
Indian establishment ; they are capital mousers, and will attack snakes and 
the larger kind of lizards; a bungalow, "tenanted by one of these long- 
furred specinjerill of the feline race and a terrier-dog, will soon be cleared of 
vermin. They are in great esteem all over the country, and will fetch from 
eight to fifty rupees, the latter price being offered at Calcutta, where they 
are not so easily procured as in the upper country. The common cat of liin- 
doostan is exceedingly ugly when unmixed with foreign breeds ; but there is 
a very pretty and curious variety in the Indian islands, with a sleek coat 
and a short flat tail, square at the end. The Persian merchants also bring 
very beautiful greyhounds to India for sale, but they are always extremely 
high-priced, being much in request ; the native, or pariah dogs, are a dege- 
nerate and useless race of mongrels, and infinite care is taken to preserve 
foreign breeds, which require great attention, the climate being very unfa- 
vourable to all except the hardiest sort of terriers. 

The unsheltered site of Etawah affords ample opportunity for the contem- 
plation of the changes of the atmosphere; in no part of India do the hot 
winds blow with greater fury. This terrible visitation takes place in March, 
and continues during the whole of April and May. The wind usually arises 
about eight o’clock in the morning, and if coming from the right point (the 
west), and strong enough to cause sufficient evaporation, the taiiies are put 
up — thick mats, njade of the roots of a fragrant gra.^ (cuscus)^ upon bam- 
boo-frames, fitting into the doors or windows; all the apertures in a contrary 
direction being closely sliut. These tatties are kept constantly wet, by 
men employed to throw water upon them on the outside, and the wind which 
comes through them is changed into a rush of cold air, so cold sometimes as 
to oblige the party within to put on additional clothing. While the wind 
continues steady, the only inconveniences to be borne are the darkness— 
that second plague of Egypt common to Indian houses — and the confine- 
ment ; for those who venture abroad pay dearly for their temerity : the 
atmosphere of a gasometer in full operation might as easily be endured ; 
exhaustion speedily follows, the breath and limbs fail, and if long exposed 
to the scorching air, the skin will peel off. Yet this is the period chosen by 
the natives for their journies and revelries; they cover their faces with a cloth, 
and with this simple precaution brave the fiercest bbsts of the simoom. 
These winds usually subside at sunset, though they sometimes blow to a 
later hour, and are knowm to continue all night. If they should change to 
the eastward, the tatties arc useless, producing only a hot damp steam. la 
this event, the only means of mitigating the heat is to exclude the wind by 
filling up the crevices, hanging tiuck curtains {purdahs) over the doors, 
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aod WiHiTig all the punkahs in motion; inefficient expedients^ fori in despite 
of all| the atmosphere is scarcely bearable ; excessive and continual thirst, 
languor of the most painful nature, and irritability produced by the prickly 
Iieat, render existence almost insupportable. Every article of furniture is 
burning to the touch ; the hardest wood^ if not well covered with blankets, 
will split with a report like that of a pistol, and linen taken from the drawers 
appears as if just removed from a kitchen fire. The nights are terrible ; 
every apartment being heated to excess, each may be comj^ared to a large 
oven, in which M. Chaubert alone could repose at 'tase. Gentlemen 
usually have their beds placed in the verandahs, or on the chubootur, as 
they incur little risk in sleeping in the open air, at a season ih which no dews 
fall, and there is scarcely any variation in the thermometer. Tornadoes are 
frequent during the hot winds ; while they last, the skies, though cloudless, 
are darkened with dust, the sun is obscured, and a London fog cannot 
more effectually exclude the prospect. The birds are dreadful sufferers at 
this season ; their wings droop, and their bills are open as if gasping for 
breath; all animals are more or less affected, and especially those which 
have been imported^ to the country. Our Persian cats were wont to coil 
themselves round the jars of water in the bathing-rooms, and to lie on the 
wet grass between the tatties, where they frequently received a sprinkling 
from the copious libations poured upon the frames without. If, tired of 
confinement, they ventured into the verandah, they would speedily return, 
looking quite aghast at the warm reception they had met with abroad. 

The breaking- up of the hot winds affords a magnificent spectacle ; they 
depart in wrath, after a tremendous conflict with opposing elements. The 
approaching strife is made known by a cloud, or rather a wall of dust, which 
appears at the extremity of the horizon, becoming more lofty as it advances. 
The air is sultry and still, for the wind, which is tearing up the sand as it 
rushes along, is not fe^ in front of the billowy masses, whose mighty ramparts 
gather strength as they spread ; at length the plain is surrounded, and the sky 
becomes as murk as midnight. Then the enchained thunder breaks forth ; 
but its most awful peals are scarcely heard in the deep roar of the tempest; 
burst succeeds to burst, each more wild and furious than the former ; the 
forked lightnings flash in vain, for the dust, which is as thick as snow, flings 
an impenetrable veil around them. The wind, having spent itself in a final 
effort, suddenly subsides, and the dust is as speedily dispersed by torrents 
of rain, which in a very short time flood the whole country. The tatties 
are immediately thrown down, and though they may have previously ren- 
dered shawls necessary, the relief experienced when breathing the fresh air 
of heaven, instead of that produced by artificial means, is indescribable. All 
the animal creation appear to be endued with fresh life and vigour, as they 
inhale the cooling bieezes ; the songs of the birds are heard again, and 
flocks and herds come forth rejoicing. Before the watery pools have pene- 
trated into the parched earth, so rapid is the growth of vegetation, patches 
of green appear along the plain, and those who take up their posts in the 
verandah for an hour or two, may literally see the grass grow. In the 
course of a single day, the sandy hillocks will be covered with verdure^ and 
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in a v«ry short time the grass becomes High and rank. While the clouds 
arc actually pouring out their liquid treasures, the rainy season is not unplea- 
sant ; punkahs may be dispensed with, and the Venetians may be removed 
without danger of being blinded by the glare ; but the intervals between 
the showers are excessively hot, and the frequent changes of the atmosphere, 
and the malaria arising from the surrounding marshes, render itdreadlblly 
unhealthy. Fever and ague are the common complaints; the former is 
often fatal, an^ the utmost vigilance is requisite to avoid the danger to 
which both natives and Europeans are continually exposed, since infection 
is frequently brought from distant places in currents of air. 

The effects 8f these partial tornadoes is very curious ; they are almost 
seen to traverse the plain, their course resembling that of a swollen river or 
a lava-flood. Persons at a very short distance may stand without, feeling 
the agitation of the elements, and behold the devastation which they cause ; 
trees are tom up by tlie roots, roofs are stripped of their tiles, and the chop- 
pers of out-houses fly off like gigantic birds, being carried several yards 
beyond the place where they originally stood. I once witnessed a very 
amusing scene of this nature : the servants of a neighbour, anxious to pre- 
serve their master’s property, on the roof of the cook-room taking wing, 
rushed out of their houses, and with great vigour and alacrity seized the 
ends of the flying bamboos ere they reached the ground, running along with 
their canopy until its impetus had ceased, and then restoring it to the deserted 
walls on which it had formerly rested. 

The rains usually continue from the first or second week in June until the 
middle of October, and in some seasons are extremely violent; the desola- 
tion on the rivers’ banks is frightful ; whole villages are plunged into the 
flood, a catastrophe seldom attended by loss of life, as the natives usually 
have timely warning, and escape with their goods and chattels, taking care, 
however, like the Sicilians in the neighbourhood of i^tna, to build again in 
places equally exposed to inundation. Bungalows often sustain consider- 
able damage during a very wet season ; the pillars of the verandahs sink and 
lose their perpendicular, and out-ofliceB and servants'-houses are frequently 
washed away, leaving nothing but fragments of mud-walls behind. The 
thunder and lightning which accompany these cataracts are terrific, Ailing 
the heavens with blue and crimson light, and carrying death into the plains, 
where herdsmen and shepherds frequently perish. The final fall is generally 
the heaviest, lasting three or four days, and bringing cold weather along witli 
it. A sudden and grateful change of climate takes place upon the departure of 
the rains ; the sun is deprived of its noxious power, and renders the heavens 
bright without being sultry; exercise may be taken on foot until ten o’clock 
in the day, in the upper provinces, and in a carriage at all times without 
inconvenience. While the weather is cloudy (generally during a few days 
in December), it is exceedingly practicable to walk out in the middle of the 
in Etawah, and higher up, at Kurnaul, this gratiAcation may be enjoy- 
ed for two months. 

The climate all over India, even in Bengal, is delightful from October 
until March; all is brightness and beauty outside the house ; summer g&r* 
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dens glow with myriads of flowers, native and exotic, while within, fires, 
especially in the evening, are aeceptable, and blankets are necessary to 
ward off the inclemencies of the night. This is the gay season, and even 
IStawah loses part of its dulness, being visited by regiments on their march 
to and from other stations, who sometimes make it their halting-place for a 
couple of days. A canvas city starts up, as if by magic, on the bare 
plain ; bullocks, camels, horses, and elephants are grouped amid the tents ; 
sliecp, cows, goats, and poultry, following the fortunes of their owners, 
occupy temporary farm-yards in the rear; and bazars ar<| opened for the 
‘sale of all the necessaries of life. At day-break, the stfiking of tent-pins, 
ihc neighing of horses, the lowing of herds, and the gruuj of the camels, 
mixed with the long roll of the drums and bugle-calls, give warning that the 
inarch is about to commence, and when the sun has risen, troops of hideous 
while vultures arc seen feeding on the oflal, where all the day before had 
been crowd and bustle. 


JOURNEY OF THE ARMENIAN KING HETHUM TO 
MANGOO KIIAN, 

Fi rformrd in the Years anh 1255, and described »y the Historian 
Kikakos Kandtsaketsi. 

Tramlated from the Annemafiy with Notes. 

Till: pious friend of Christ, Hethum, king of the Armenians, who resided 
at Sis, in Cilicia, had, in the first instance, sent his brother Sembat, who was 
his general {zoraravar), to the Khan Gioog, with presents, and he returned 
with honour and letters of good reception. 

A’i)Z6’.— llctliurn I. was tlic son of Constantine, of the Reubenian race, and constable 
and hailift' of Armenia. He obtained the throne of Lesser Armenia by espousing 
Zdbel (or Isabel), the d^ghter of King Leo II., who had left no other children. He 
was crowned A.D. 122 d, and abdicated, in 1269, in favour of his son Leo HI. 
Soon after, he retired from the world, and became a monk, under the name of Makar. 
Ilctlmm I. was contemporary with Chinghiz Khan, and in his reign the Mongols, 
under the command of Ciiarmaghan, iavaded Armenia, and totally ruined it, after it 
had been devastated by Sultan Jelal-eddin Kliw'arizm Shah. In 1242, Charmaghan 
died, and was succeeded in (he command by Bachu nuyan, of the Mongol tribe of 
Yasoot. The latter defeated, in the first instance, the Seljiikidian princes of Iconium, 
and in 12M approached the frontiers of Lessor Armenia. Hethum, in order to avoid 
the fate of all his neighbours, despatched ambassadors to Bachu, and proposed n treaty 
of alliance, which was agreed to, and religiously observed on both sides. Two years 
later, Ogoday, the great khan of the Mongols, died, and was succeeded by his son 
Gioog or Gnyook Khan, The latter was of a rapacious character ; ho sent collectors 
throughout all the countries subject to his sceptre to levy taxes there. Two of these 
collectors, Arghun and Kara bugha, came into Armenia, and oppressed this country 
with the weight of enormous taxes. It was in order to put a stop to these exactions, 
that Hethum I. had despatched his brother Sempad or Sembat to the grand khan.* 

When Mangoo Khan mounted the throne, the great basiliopator {in Arme- 
nian, takavorahaern) and general, Batoo, who was in the country of, the 

* The details of these transactions may be found in Mr. Avdall’s History of Armenia, vol. ii. cc, 
iJ-lfi. 
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north, with an innumerable multitude, who, with him, occupied the banks of 
a large and wide river, named Ethil, which falls into the Caspian Sea, sent to 
desire King Hethiim to visit him as well as Maugoo Khan. 


Mangoo Khaii, eldest son of Toolee Klian, succeeded Gayook, through the 
support of Batoo, in 1248. Batoo was the son of Joojee Khan, and grandson of Chin- 
ghiz Khan ; for this reason Armenian authors give him the title of hasilkpator. He 
was the founder of the dynasty of Mongol princes who reigned in Kapehak and in 

Southern Russia. The proper name of Batoo was IChartf that is^ in 

Mongol, * the good prince !* Batoo had his principal camp on the Volga, called 
amongst all the pations of Asia KlAi/, Etdy or EdziL The Christian monks, who 
visited Tartary in tluftniddle age, call this river Euilia* In Eastern authors, the name 


is written Jj | Atel, According to a brief history of Chinghiz Khan and his family, 
written in Jagatay-Turkish, and entitled j 

the encampment of Sayn Khan was at a place called Uch Kandak. 


Hetluim, who feared him, departed secretly, and in disguise, on account of 
the apprehensions he entertained of the Turks, his neighbours, governed by 
the prince, who is called Jloromots Snldan, or ‘ sultan of the Rooms.’ It was 
then Aghadin (Ala-cddin). The Turks hated Hethum, on account of the 
succour he had received from the Tatars (Mongols). He traversed rapidly the 
territory of the sultan, and in twelve days he reached the city of Kars. He 
there saw Bachu nuyan, general of the Tatar army, which was in the cast. He 
visited other great personages, by whom he was entertained with honour, and 
he halted at a place situated at the foot of the Arakadz, in front of Mount 
Aray, in a town named Vardenis, where was the palace of a prince called 
Koorilu This prince, who was an Armenian, was a Christian, as well as his 
sons Vache and Hasan. His wife, Khorishab, was of the race of the Mami- 
gonians, daughter of Marzbau, and sister of Aslan bek and Gregory. 


iVblc,— Hethum, in order to proceed from Sis in Cilicia to Kars in Armenia, was 
obliged to traverse the possessions of the Seldjukide sultans of Iconium or Room, 

The following are some details respecting the valley of Arakadz, situated near 
Mount Aray : they are from an Armenian, born in that vcr^^istrict. Hie distances 
are in Russian versts, 104^ to the degree. The celebrated convent of Echmiadzin is 
about 2i| versts from the left bank of the Knrpi, which falls into the Araxes. Exactly 
cast of the convent, and on the right of this river, is the village of Aloobekloo. In pro. 
cceding from Echmiadzin towards theN.N.E., yq^ leave to the left of the road the Persian 
village of Yooz basha, where there is the convent-mill ; in four versts more you get to 
Moolla Duorsoon. From thence the road runs to the north; in three versts more are 
some Tatar encampments placed at the foot of a mountain which is on the left, and 
which has the name of Artar Thavitf or < the Noble Davitli.’ The tradition of the 
country says that it was a solitary robber who, when he W'as hungry, would devour 
human flesh. Three versts further you cross the Karpi, anciently called K’hasagh, over 
a stone bridge, and arrive at the Armenian village of Ooshaghan, situated on the right 
of the river. Here you enter the deep valley in which flows the Karpi, here called 
Abaran. After going eight versts, you get to the great village of Ashtarnk. Tlio 
eastern side of the valley is there formed by Mount Arai/t vulgarly called Arakadz. 
Four versts further to the north, and also on the right of the Karpi, is the village of 
Mognee, with a miraculous convent und^thc invocation of Si) George. After two 
versts to the north, there is the convent of l|finna Yank, and four versts to the north, 
west from thence, we sec the site of the ancient city of Karpi or Garpi. If you pro- 
cecdvfrom the convent of Ganna Yank towards the north, three versts, you come to the 
monastery of Soobsarkis, with a village named Sirghemlf or ‘ the corner.* In three 
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versts more, in the same direction, you reach Saghamos Vank, or the Convent of 
rsaltns. A piece of the true cross is preserved there. The convent is situated at the 
foot of Mount Abran, which is traversed by the Karpi, the source of which is in the 
northern flank of the lofty mountan of Ala gheuz, covered with perpetual snow. 

In proceeding from Aloobekloo to the west, you meet first, after five versts, some 
Persian villages j then, in ton versts more, that of Goordoogoolce. About half of 
the latter distance, you leave a little lake on the right, called Aigher gol, or * Lake of 
the Stallion.’ The peasants in the neighbourhood assert that it is without bottom. On 
the left of the road is a marsh named in Armenian Tscvchoor, and in Turkish Kara su, 
that is, ‘ black water.* A river of the same name issues out of it, which is tolerably 
large and full of fish ; it falls into the Araxes. To tlie south of Qo Jrdoogoolee, in the 
plain, is the great bill of Shahriar, where, it is said, the Emperor Julian the Apostate 
fought a battle. Ten versts from Goordoogoolce is the village of Cc||)loo, from whence 
a road leads to Kara Kalub, on the left of the Araxes. When you cross the river there 
you come to the village of Kokhp, or Koolpi, situated at the foot of the peaked K ira 
ogloo, where are the famous mines of sal gem, which supply almost all the countries 
situated between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

Hctluim remained in this place until they had brought him the wealth ofhia 
palace, which- was requisite for the presents he had to make, and which was 
forwarded to him by his father, the prince of the primates, Constantine, who 
was old. IJethum had left in his stead his sons Leo and Thorose, his wife, the 
pious Zabel, being dead. The name of Zabel is the same as that of Elizabeth, 
namely, ‘the week of God;* and conformably to the true interpretation of her 
name, she reposed on the will of God, This princess, the daughter of the great 
king Levan (Leo), the first that was crowned, was kind, indulgent, and a 
friend of the needy. 

When the great patriarcli, Constantine, learned 'that the king had passed 
without accident, and was in Great Armenia, he despatched to him the varta- 
bied (doctor) James, a wise and eloquent man, whom he had sent formerly to 
John, the king of the Greeks, who possessed Asia, to form a contract of 
friendship and alliance. He was very aged, and returned thence with honour. 
The Lord Stephen, bishop, and the vartabied Mikhitar of Skerra, a desert 
place in the eastern part (of Cilicia), went there likewise. The priest Basil, 
who was sent from Bat)o ; Thorose, a regular priest, who had come with him ; 
Karapet, priest of the king’s palace, a gentle and well-informed man ; and 
many princes whom the king had brought with him, took the route through 
the country of the Aghovans (Albania), and by the gate of Derbend. They 
visited Batoo and his son Siirtakh, who was a Christian, and were overwhelmed 
with honour by them. The latter then sent Hethum on to Mangoo Khan, by a 
very long road, beyond the Casjiian sea. 

hole, iinrtakh or Sertak Kharij whose name we find written also 

ljU- , Sficerluk Khmii was, as we see, the son of Batoo. He was fora long 

bine in the suite ol Mangoo Khan, until the latter sent him into the western country to 
roinniand there. Bar Ilebrreus infonns us that he loved the Christian religion, that he 
was b.i|)tize(l, learned to read, and became a deacon. Setting ofl" from the Volga to 
Mangoo Khan, he died on the way. 

VVu sliall presently ffte that King Hethum made a tour of the northern part of the 
^.^ispiaii Sea. 

lh(,y set off on the fith Maricri, which is the 13lh May. After passing >lic 
•>vcr Ayekh, they arrived at llor, which is Imlf-way between Batoo and 
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Mangoo Khan ; they then passed the Ertithz, entered the country of Aymani, 
and arrived in K'hara K*hatay. 

Me . — Marieri is the tentli of the ancient months of the Armenians. Tlie river Ayeth 
is the Yaik or Ural of the present day. The position of Hor is difficult to determine ; it 
is probable, however, that this place is to be found near Mount Tarbagatay and Lake 
Alak toogool nohr, in the country of the Dzoongars, for that is nearly midway between 
the lower Volga, on which Batoo and Sartakh encamped, and Kara korum, the resi. 
dence of Mangoo Khan. The travellers besides went from Hor to the east, to cross 
the Ertithzj which is the Irtysh of the present day, called by tlie Mongols Ertis or 
ErdzU. Aymani is no doubt an error of the copyist for Naymani. This nation, who 
were of Turkish origii), dwelt in fact beyond the upper Irtysh, as far as Dzabkan. 

Under the name of K’hara K*hatay, or Black K’hatay, is here comprehended Mon* 
golia, which was subject to the K’hitansor K’hatays, and after them to the Yu jes, who 
subsequent to them ruled in Northern China, which was the true K’hatay, or empire of 
the K’hitans. 

They saw Mangoo Khan, the splendid and glorious lord, on the 4th of 
Hori, which is the 13th of September, the day of the consecration of the cross. 
They offered presents to him ; the king was honoured by him according to his 
rank, and he remained ten days with his son. He had given to him a diploma, 
attested by a seal, to prevent any one troubling either him or his country. He 
received likewise a letter of cnfiancbisemcnt of the churches throughout the 
country. He departed on the fiftieth day, whicli was the 23d of Sahmi, or 1st 
November. In 330 days he arrived at Ghoornsg'hoor, thence by Ber balckli, 
and Besh balekh, and through a desert country, in which were wild and naked 
men, with horse-hair on their head. The breasts of the females were extremely 
large and pendant. They were stupid creatures. They also met with wild 
horses, of pale and yellow colour; they arc larger than the horse and the ass. 
Wild camels, with two humps, were seen there likewise. From thence they 
came to Arlekh, Koolook, Enkak’h, Jam balek’h, K^hootaviayu, and Anki 
balek’hj they then entered Turkestan, and arrived at Tse-koprook, Dinka 
balek’h, and Phoolat; they passed Sootkol, or the Sea of Milk (Ghatn dzovj^ 
and came to Halooalek’h and Ilan balck’h. They passed the river Han soo, 
and then crossed an arm of Mount Taurus, and arrived at Talas, the residence 
of Iloolav, brother of Mangoo Khan, who had for his allJtment of territory the 
country of the east. 

Note.— Vrom Karakorum, King Hethum proceeded towards the south-west, and did not 
return the same way he came. As, at this period, Mangoo Khan bad sent his brother 
Hoolav or Hoolagoo Khan, at the head of a large army, to invade Persia and the terri- 
tories of the khalif, it is probable that he despatched Hethum to him, to concert with 
him relative to the measures to be taken against the Musulmans, the natural enemies 
of the Christian states of Asia. It is difficult to fix the position of Ghoomsghoor; it 
would even appear that there must be some mistake in the original Armenian narrative, 
where we read that, in fact, Hethum took hdrioor yersoon om,*' or three hun- 

dred and thirty days, to arrive there from Kora korum. I conceive wo should road 
thirty-three days ; for from Ghoomsghoor tlio king of Armenia came to Ber balck’h, 
whicli is the modern city of Bar kool, situated to the south of the lake of that name, 
and to the north of Hami or Khamul. Bar kool is at present a departmental city of 
the Chinese province of Kan s&h, and bears as such the Chinese title of Chin se foo, or 
city of the first class which retains the west in obedience. The country of Bar kool was 
conquered in tlic reign of K’hang he, in 1715, and the department of Cliin se foo was 
cst^lished there under K’heen lung in 1773. It compreliends two hcc7i or cities of tlic 
third clas.s. The first, E ho hceii, was part of the capital itself, and the other, Klie ilia« 
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i» distant from it about 690 li to the west, and formerly bore the name of Middle 

Dzirmatae. 

From Ber balek li, or Bar kool, Hethum came to Besh balck’b; this is the celebrated 
city of baleek (Pentapolis), of the ancient country of the Ouigoors, and 

the Pth thing too hoo foo of the time of the Thang dynasty. In the time of the Ming 
dynasty, the city of Bish baleek gave its name to that whole portion of Central Asia^ 
bounded to the soutli hy the country of Khoten, to the north by the Eleuths or Dzoon< 
gars, to the west by Samarkand, and to the east by the district of Ho chew, a city now 
destroyed, situated 1070 li west of Kami. At a later period, Bish baleek was known 
under the name of Ooroomtsi, which it still bears amongst the inhabitants of the country. 
Tlie Mandchoos occupied this city in 1755, at the period of their war Igainsttlic Galdan 
dordze of the Dzoongars. It was then comprehended within the limits of their empire, 
and named in 1773 a departmental city, with tlie title of Teth hwa chew, or city of the 
second class, which has worked a change for the good. It has three cities of the third 
class under its jurisdiction. 

■ From Bish baleek the route pursued l)y King Hethum was nearly due w'est ; it is the 
same which now leads from Tclli hwa chew to the borders of the river Ele ; but the cities 
wliicli then existed along the route have been long destroyed, without leaving a trace of 
(lit in behind. It would appear, however, that the city called by the Armenian traveller 
Jam balek'h, is the modern fortress of Dzing or Dzeiig, which has in Chinese the name 
of Fung jiin plioo. It is situated on llie river Dzing, which flows from the Celestial 
]\loiintains to the north, and falls into the lake Khaltar oosike nohr, or Boolkatsi nohr. 
It belongs to the modern department of Koor kara oossoo. From Dzing the route for- 
merly led to the plain of Boro tala, intersected by a river of the same name, which flows 
from the east, and falls into the same lake, llience the course is to the south-east, and 
crosses tlie lake now called by the iMongols Tsagan sat/rim nohr^ that is, ‘White Lake 
of Tramiuillity,’ and by the Kirgheez and Turkisli tribes in the vicinity Soolkooly that is, 

‘ Lake of Milk.’ This is the Soot knl of our traveller, which does not diflbr from the 
Glialu d'^oo, or ‘ Sea of Milk,’ although the original Armenian appears to distinguish 
them by saying: antzial cnlh Soot hol^ yeventh Ghatn dzovrit * he went by Soot k61 

and l)> the Sea of Milk.* I think we should read ; “ Soot k6l acn itifcn Ghatn dzovn 
‘ Sool kol, that is to say, the Sea of Milk.* 

The city named in the narrative of the journey Ilalooalek'h is no doubt the same as 

Alinali:‘h, ‘ City of Apples,* situated on the lower part of the river 

Ele, at some distance fr^ its embouchure in Iiake Balkhash nohr, called Tengheez 
by the Kirgheez. 

From Almaligh, the rouie of Ilctluim resumes a western direction. From this city 
he must have passed Ele, He reached from thence Ilan balek ’b, or the * City of Ser- 
pents,’ now destroyed, the ruins of which must be sought on the banks of the Ilan 
bash soo, or ‘ River of the Serpent’s Head,* which falls into the left of the Chooy or 
Tsooy. There is no doubt that the Ilan bash soo is the same river as the Ilan soo, or 
that of the Serpents, of the original Armenian. From thence the royal traveller came to 
Tahs, after having crossed a branch of Mount Taurus. These are the lofty mountains 
now called Klioobakhae, which separate the basin of the Chooy, and of its tributary, 
the Khorkliotoo, from that of the Talas. In order to traverse this chain, it is iicccs- 
saiy to pass the defile of Khoombor Dabahn, and enter the valley of the Khara and the 
Choong kool, afllucnts of the Talas, The latter river is very considerable; it comes 
from Mount Edemck, flows from the south-east to the north-east, and loses itself in 
Lake Talas gol or Sikhirlik. On its lower part was situated the city of Talas, which 
nuht not be confound^ witli that of Tharaz in Transoxiana, on the right bank of the 
Syr daria. At Talas, Hethum found Iloolav, or Hoolagoo Khan, , 

brother of Mangoo, who was on his expedition against Persia. We know from the 
Chinese annals that this prince passed Talas with his army on the ii8th day of the seebnd 
'noon, ^ jg prccise.y at this period that Hethum was there likewise. 
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From hence they turned from west to north, and king Hethum reached 
Khootoogsh, Berkand, Soolghan, Ooroosoghan, Kaykand or Kamots, Ehenda- 
khoyr, and Sengakh, where there is mount Kharchook, whence came the Sel. 
jukides. Here commences the Taurus, which runs to Parcheen, where it 
ends. From thence (the beginning of Taurus) he visited Sartakh, son of 
Batoo, who had gone to Mangoo Khan. He returned to Sengakh, then he 
went to Savran, which is very large, to Kharchook, Hasoon, Sauri, Otrar, 
Zoornook, Dizak, and from thence in thirty days to Samarkand, to Saripooch, 
Kerman, Bookhara, passed the great river Jehoon, and got to Mermen and 
Sarakhs, then t<f Thoos, which is before you get to Khorasan, and which is 
called Ranghastan\* he entered Mazanderan, thence came to Bostan, and then 
the country of Erraz, on the frontier of Moolhed. He passed through Dama- 
ghan, and the ^reat city of Rey ; thence he reached Khezooin (Kazbin)^ 
Avakhr, Zangian and Miana. From hence, in twelve days, he arrived at 
Tavriz; after twenty-six days more, and having passed the river Eraskh 
(Araxes), he arrived at Sisian, the residence of Bachu nuyan, the general of 
the Tatar army. The latter sent Hethum to Khoja nuyan, whom he had left 
in command of the army in his stead, and went himself, taking the principal 
part of his troops, to meet Hoolav, brother of Mangoo Khan, who had come 
from the east. 

Note— ¥rom Talas, King Hethum proceeded to the north-west to meet Sartakh, who 
came from the north of the Caspian Sea, and followed the southern route to present him- 
self before the grand khan of the Mongols; that is, the identical route which Hethum 
liad pursued. Most of the cities he passed in the way exist no longer. Mount Karchook, 
the native country of the Seljukides, is the chain now called Kura tau, to the north of 
Tharaz, and from whence flow the Kara soo and the Achigan, between which this city 
is placed, and which unite above that of Savran, to form the Ard, which, at Otrar or 
Fardb, falls into the right of the Syr daria or Schoon. Sengakh or Sagtiakh is situated 
lower down than Otrar, on the Mooskan, another affluent on the right of the Sehoon, 
w'liich comes from the western extremity of Mount Karchook, Zoornook, or Zarnook, 
is a city situated below Otrar, on the left bank of the Sehoon. From thence he went 
by Samarkand to Bookhara. It would appear that he passed the Jehoon at Amool ; 
his Mermen is Marv Shajdn. From this.city, his itinerary presents no difliculty whaU 
ever, and we may trace it on our maps of Asia. The country^of Moolhed is that of the 
Moolahids, or Assassins. 

At length, the pious king Hethum reached the house of prince Koorth, in 
the town of Vardenis, where he had left his officers and his baggage, lie 
there awaited the return of the priest Basil, whom he had again sent to Batoo, 
to communicate to him the letters and order of Mangoo Khan, and to cause 
him to issue orders conformably to their tenour. The vartabied James, whom 
he had left in Cilicia, for the affairs of the church, and the vartabied Mikhitar, 
who had returned from Batoo whilst he had been gone to Mangoo Khan, came 
in search of him. The bishops, vartabieds, priests, and Christian lords, who 
came to see him, were all received in a friendly manner, for he was a gentle, 
prudent, and well-informed man; he gave presents according to his ability, 
and sent all away contented. He bestowed likewise ecclesiastical dresses for 
the ornament of the churches, because he Vvas a great friend of the mass and oi 
the church. He received Christians of all nations, an(f he besought them 
affectionately to live all together as brothers, and as followers of one creed, as 
Christ ordained, saying : “ By this shall all men know that ye arc my disciples, 
if ye love oiicanothcr.”— St. John, xiii. 35. 

King Hethum related to us many strange ami wonderful things which lie 
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gaw anti heard of amongst the barbarous nations. He said that, beyond the 
Khatayaiis, there is a country where the women are rational in the manner of 
men, and the men irrational like great dogs, and 'covered with hair : they do 
not allow dogs to come into their country. These dog-men hunt, and the 
(logs and their women live upon the produce. From the intercourse of the 
(logs and the women, the males are born with the shape of dogs, and the females 
with that of women. 

i\ro/(?.--This fable really circulated amongst the Mongols at the date of their universal 
dominion. We find it related in the Chinese books of that period, which denominate 
the country of these dogs Keu or ‘ Kingdom of Dogs,* Tlie following account of 
it occurs in the Chinese Encyclopaedia, entitled San thme thoo mmy, or ‘ Affairs of 
Man,’ book xii. folio 27 : « In the Kingdom of Dogs, the men have the body of a dog j 
their head is covered with long hairj they go without clothing, anAheir language is 
like the barking of dogs. Their women are all of the hum*an race, and understand the 
Chinese language ; they dross in sable skins. These people live in caves; the men eat 
tlicir victuals raw, but the women cook theirs. Tliese women contract marriage with 
the dogs. In ancient times, a Chinese arrived in this country; whereupon the women, who 
desired to fly from thence, gave him about ten small sticks, and requested that, in return. 
ii)g to his own country, he would let one of them fall every ten le. The dogs, observing 
that their homes were deserted, set out in pursuit of this man, but could not come up 
with him. To go from Yng thiien foo (Nan king, uiider the Mings) to this country, is 
a journey of two years and two months.” 

There is likewise a sandy island there, where grows a precious bone, in the 
form of a tree ; it is called * fibh-tooth,* and when it is cut, others grow in its 
place, just like trees. 

In the same country there are also many idolaters, who adore an image of 
earth extremely large ; its name is Shakmonia (Shakya mooni) ; they say that 
it is god, who came there 3040 years before, and that he has still thirty-five 
tomans of years* existence : a toman is 10,000. In the end he will be deprived 
of divinity. There is another besides, named ilfadri (Maitari), in honour of 
whom they have made a figure of earth, of incredible size, in a beautiful 
temple. All the nation, with the women and children, are priests ; they arc 
called Tooyim they shave the head and beard. They have yellow cloaks, 
which resemble those olf Christian priests, but they do not wear them on the 
slioiildcrs, but over the breast. They arc very abstemious in respect to food. 
They marry at the age of twenty, and fulfil the matrimonial duties till fifty, 
for they regard this as highly necessary to the preservation of health. 

The sage king related many other things respecting the savage nations, 
which wc pass over, because I could never enumerate them all. He arrived in 
the country of the Armenians the eighth month after he had quitted Mangoo 
Khan; this was in the year 704 of thq Armenian era, or A.D. 1^.55. 
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CONFESSIONS OP AN EUllASIAN. 

EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

WUY did I leave India — ^the land of my fathers, or to speak more 
literally, the land of my mothers — the peaceful orbit, within which my 
youthful pursuits, my humble satisfactions, had cheerfully revolved ? Why 
was I deceived by tlmt alisurd solecism, — the idea of returning home ? I 
felt no restless splicitings, no feverish aspirations tempting me to an unknown 
world, — the thcaliC of vices and passions, to which J was then a stranger. 
London! thou sepulchre of the heart’s Jiappiness — chaos, that blendest 
every folly with every crime! Thou giddy maze, where antipathies mingle 
and all contrarieties are huddled together — city of palaces and dungeons— 
where homeless penury starves within a few jiaccs from the saloon in which 
stye-fed opulence is feasting — where avarice and cunning arc on the watch 
for their dupe and their victim — ^where, at the same moment, the miser is 
pinching his appetite to save a dinner, and the adventurer his brains to get 
one! How often, when elbowed by thy unfeeling throngs, or almost 
crushed beneath thy whirling equipages, — how often have I wished for the 
wings of the dove, that I might fly back to those sunny clinics, which in the 
foolishness of my soul I had abandoned ! 

I began by degrees to trace the impelling causes, which had made mv 
existence a tissue of errors ; — at first dimly, but as the faculty of self- 
examination became stronger, clearly and distinctly. It was mainly the 
habit of a reasoning process, which never conducted me far enough, but 
stopped short, as if the chain had been suddenly snapped. Thus 1 saw the 
proposition on one side only — and that only on which a false or partial light 
was reflected. The voyage to England — the overruling event that imparted 
the deepest colour to my fortunes, — was conceived and adopted from the con; 
viction that the home, for which so many English besoms throbbed, would 
unfold the same satisfactions to mine. But 1 had shut out from my view the 
essential point of the consideration — that they were revisiting the country of 
their birth, the soil in which their earliest aficctions were planted, and whose 
kindly charities welcomed their return. Whereas, the home which 1 coveted 
was but the Imsk and shell of its enjoyments ; a new and untried state of 
being, sterile of that home-felt delight, that made it a luxury even to draw 
their breath amidst the chilly vapours of a land enveloped in fog and 
withered by the cast wind. Why, also, did 1 blindly rush into matrimonial 
life ! Had I been capable of debating so critical a question, by taking in 
all its consequences had I cast my eyes upon the wrecks of human hope, 
and the shattered fragments of earthly happiness, with which that dangerpus 
coast is strewn, — they would have been so many beacons to warn me from 
approaching it. I put iny faith, however, in briglit eyes and a fair com- 
plexion, as safe guarantees for chastity of soul and purity of conduct. 

^ Fool, dolt that I wa.s, the same half- reasoning habit blinded my cir- 
cumspection as to the family connexions of the amiable creature with whom 
I had linked my destinies. Had some kind Apollo plucked me by the ear to 
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admonish me that a respectable family was an essentia] preliminary in such 
an engagement, I should not probably have played so contemptible a part in 
the conjugal farce. The daughter of an e^/ra*clerk in the India House ! 
It is enough, I said. My Eurasian education had imperfectly supplied me 
with the analogies of the English language. To be the extra-cXtxVy I re- 
peated, is to be above every other clerk— to be at the head of those who 
•guide and keep in motion the springs and wheels of the mighty machine, 
A^’hic*h diffuses, as from a stupendous reservoir, the healing streams of a 
beneficent administration amongst eighty millions of Go^’fl creatures, inha. 
biting the fairest portion of the globe. I took it for granted, therefore, when 
I first saw my future father-in-law, as he sate at his dusty Wesk in his dingy 
office, with a pen stuck in his ear, that I was about to marry the daughter of 
one of those functionaries, amongst whom the government of India was 
parcelled out — and jumped to the conclusion, that within the dusty desk of 
that dingy office reposed the wealth and prosperity at least of a large pro- 
vince, and that it was only to take the pen from his car, and, with a single 
stroke of it, the fate and fortunes of that province would be decided. The 
syllogism was to my mind a complete one ; and it determined me to that 
egregious folly in a moment. 

“ 1 was led too into the minor and more ludicrous mistakes of my life by 
the same defective process of reasoning. What an eclipse, for instance, 
overshadowed my discernment when, on my first visit to the India House, 
1 actually paid my obeisance to the corpulent gentleman in a scarlet gown, 
with a gold-laced hat, and a pot of porter in his hand, taking it for granted 
that ho was the chairman of the Honourable Company ! Yet how natural 
the inference to an inexperienced Eurasian ! How could I suppose that a 
man in so menial a capacity at the India House should have been clad in the 
habiliments of a Roman senator, whilst the directors themselves, who by a 
single despatch could blow the flames of war over Hindostan, at whose 
bidding rajahs were <fcposcd or placed on the musnud, should deliberate on 
those momentous questions in plain coats and trowsers those too not unfre- 
qiiently the worse for wear! The pot of porter, however, ought to have 
guided me to a corrector inference. . Still, was it quite improbable that a 
frame, exhausted by morning labours and nightly vigils for the good of 
India, should occasionally betake itself to that invigorating refreshment ? 
Nor was the inference wholly unwarranted; for a future visit to Leadenhall 
‘Street, when my senses were assailed by the fumes of rich soups, chocolate, 
colfee, tea, trays laden with which were flying about in every direction the 
wliole of the morning, I was told, in answer to my inquiries, they were for 
the refreshment of the directors. 

I pondered on that foolish mistake more than I ought to have done, and 
according to my mutilated mode of reasoning, drew consequences from it 
that were still more^foolish. I taught myself to imagine that my mistake of 
the fat messenger for the chairman of the honourable court, having through 
some channel reached that gentleman, had brought down on me, not his dis- 
pleasure alone, but that of his twenty-three colleagues. For, had I not 
arrived in England on a high diplomatic mission ? Had I not been deputed 
Asiat. Jour, N,S. VoL. 10. No.38. U 
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to represent the wrongs, and to bear the petition of the Eurasian body for 
relief from the galling proscription that shut upon them the gates of advance- 
ment, and fettered the honourable ambition which in a free country every 
man might rightfully cherish for the highest offices and dignities of the state ? 
The fact was of sufficient notoriety. Y et, month after month elapsed, and 
I received no invitation to confer with the chairman, the deputy-chairman, 
nor with the committee of shipping, nor with the secret committee, nor 
with any individual director, on the important objects of my deputation. 
Strange, that a^pc^litical portent so new and alarming, as the rising of the 
whole Eurasian body in the dignified attitude of insulted nature, though for 
the recovery of \ ights they never had, and'the redress of grievances they 
never felt, should be overlooked by those whose especial province it was to 
watch every speck or cloud in the Eastern horizon. 

** Eurasian timidity alone restrained me from proceeding at the head of 
our body domiciled in London, and demanding an audience of the Court of 
Directors. Besides, on examining our numerical strength for that object, 
we found wc could only muster about half a dozen ; — a number not suffi- 
ciently imposing to awe the directors into the measures we were anxious to 
carry; so the matter was abandoned. Still, however, 1 felt it would be 
deserting the great cause that had been confided to my exertions, were I to 
omit any practicable means of influencing the directors in our favour. 
Amongst the many deficiencies of an Eurasian education, is the shrinking 
bashfulncss, that lies the tongue within the mouth when vve have any thing 
important to urge, or any point to carry. Yet an opportunity at last 
occurred of an interview with one of the directors, which I hoped might 
turn out advantageously to the common cause. 1 had taken care to qualify 
myself as a proj)iietor of India stock, which 1 held to a considerable 
amount. I'liree stars were affixed to my name on the books, and I was told 
by the kind friend who advised me to that effect, that it was a constellation 
that would prove propitious to any objects I might v^.sh to promote at the 
India House. 

A worthy gentleman became on a sudden so solicitous for the happiness 
of his fellow-subjects in India, that he besought the ladies and gentlemen who 
were in possession of India slock to make him one of the directors. He 
called upon me, and solicited my vote. ‘ A civil, well-spoken gentleman,' 
I said, as he came bowing into the room : ‘ 1 will give him my vote, but he 
shall pledge liimself to support the Eurasians.' 1 he words almost died on 
my lips. At last, though with some hesitation, I gave him to understand 
that I was an Eurasian. Here I paused. ^ My dear sir,' he replied, 

‘ persons of all religious sects are entitled to vote at the India House, 
provided they are duly qualified: Catholics, quakers, baptists, analiap- 
lists." Here I perceived that he had mistaken Eurasianisin for one of the 
numerous wns into which the Christian world is divided. When I explained 
to him, however, the meaning of the designation, and the objects we were 
seeking, he assured me that as soon as he should be placed in the direction, 
and could feel his way (these were his words), he would give the Eura- 
sian cause his most strenuous assistance. Delighted with this assurance, I 
gave him my vote, and being well supported, he became a director. 
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« < Now is the time,’ my friend said, who had advised me to the purchase 
of my India stock, ^now is the time for you to push the Eurasian cause. 
See whether he can feel his way as yet to promote it. In the meanwhile, 
as a matter of course, he will give you a eadetshij), for mind, you Iiave 
three stars to your name. And my boy Joseph is just the age — so pray ask 
him for the appointment, for there are two at this moment in his gift.' 
Inspired with Eurasian zeal, and the laudable desire of promoting the inte- 
rests of my friend’s family, 1 obtained an interview with the director. How 
strange, that my Eurasian timidity should on such an occasion make me 
falter ! 1 contrived, however, though in broken scntCitcfe, to remind him 

of liis pledge to the Eurasians, so soon as he should feel hjs way. ‘ Right, 
right, Mr. Middlerace,’ he replied; Uhc moment I can feel my way, the 
tiling shall be arranged.’ ‘ The thing!’ 1 said to myself. ‘Is the Eura- 
sian cause a thing?’ Not willing to harass him with further importunities 
on the same topic, I proceeded to the next, and in plain language asked 
him for the cadetship. He was the most civil person imaginable. ‘ Cadet- 
ship !’ said the director, ‘ most assuredly. Cavalry or infantry — which, 
Mr. Middlerace?’ I an.swered, it was all the same to my friend ; it was a 
matter I would leave to himself. And whilst I was stammering this out, 
the civil gentleman went on making me bow after bow, ^vith a courtesy so 
bewitching, that I found myself unconsciously so near the door, as actually 
to have reached the passage before he had done bowing. Never shall I for- 
get the retrograde fascination, if I may so call it, by which I was charmed 
into an exit. I have since heard it termed ‘bowing a person out of the 
room but the process described by that phrase is associated with some 
degree of insult, or at least of contempt ; whereas, in my instance, it was 
clone with a politeness so truly enchanting, that 1 took it for one of the refine- 
ments by which high-bred persons facilitate the egress of their visitors with- 
out the formality of taking leave. 

“ Eager to communicate to my fiicnd the kind gentleman’s promi.se of a 
cadetship for his son, though I mu.st say, 1 expected a heartier expression 
of interest in the Eurasian cause, 1 told liim all that had passed. I wa.s 
surprised to sec him shake his head at the good news I brought liim. ‘ But,’ 
.said I, ‘ here is a distinct assurance : can any thing be more explicit?’ He 
replied only by a second shake of the head. Half provoked at his incredu- 
lity, I asked him what more he required than so positive an assurance, 
accompanied by the question — ‘ cavalry or infantry ?’ implying, as strongly 
as language could imply, that a cadetship in one of those services was 
actually awaiting his acceptance. My friend, instead ot replying, burst 
into a horse-laugh, which I perceived he had been for some minutes endea- 
vouring to repress. 

“ But was the Eurasian cause to languish from my want of activity or 
resolve? I wasidetermined to see the chairman himself, to explain our 
views, and to beseech his powerful patronage of our suit. I had to wait in 
the ante-chamber amongst a crowd 9 f applicants, in whose features I 
thought I could peruse the grievance to be remedied, the advancement that 
was sought, and the hope deferred by which the heart was sickened. At 
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length my name was called, and 1 was ushered into the presence of a tali 
and dignified but easy and polished person, sitting at a table covered with 
pnpers. From some undefined notion of a respectful humility, I stole across 
the room with the stealthy pace of a cat, and stood full before him. 
Though somewhat startled at the suddenness of the apparition, he motioned 
me to a chair. ‘Mr. Middlcrace — I believe,’ said the chairman. ‘The 
son of a late respectable officer. Colonel Middlerace.’ I made a slight 
ac(iuicscence, and then commenced an effoit, but in broken sentences, and 
with a due allowance of hems and haws, to open the subject of my mission. 
In truth, I am U' tliis hour unconscious of what I actually said. Enough, 
however, csciipcd me to guide his apprehension to the subject of the confe- 
rence I had soliciltcd. 

“ ‘ You have been deputed,’ he said, with a suavity of manner that won 
my heart, ‘ to present the petition of the Eurasians of India for the redress of 
their grievances?’ I bowed assent, and unfolded a copy of the petition in 
which those grievances were enumerated. ‘ Of course,’ he continued, 
‘the Eurasians, yourself amongst the rest, arc exceedingly wretched?’ 
I stared, not having expected the (piestion. ‘ VV^retchedly oppressed,' he 
went on ; ‘ liable to be killed and plundered wdth impunity.’ 1 replied in 
the negative. ‘ 'rhen you are protected by the law from robbery and assas- 
sination? Very good, so far. Forbidden, perhaps,, to marry or fall in 
love?’ 1 answered, that an Eurasian might fiill in love as often as he 
pleased, and marry any body who would have him. ‘ (lood said he, 
‘ these are requisite ingredients in civil liberty, and I am glad to find that 
)our oppressors have left them to )ou. Then, I take it for granted, that 
the bazars are closed upon you, and that you must either consume bad provi- 
sions or go without any.’ I assured him he was in an error. We lived on 
the best of the land, and had plenty of money to spend. ‘ Humph !’ Never 
shall 1 forget his ejaculation. ‘I am afraid, then, the case of the Eurasians, 
however deplorable, is without a remedy ; for they hav^^nothing to complain 
of.’ ‘Nothing, sir, to complain of! ' To be shut out from the high olfices 
to which every man in a free state naturally asj)ires!’ and I was beginning 
to declaim some sentences of the petition. ‘ All very true,’ replied the 
chairman — ‘ and do you, Mr. Middlerace, yourself aspire to the painful 
office of governor-general, or would you accept it, were it offered to you ?’ 
I said, ‘certainly not; it would make me miserable.’ ‘Then, in a free 
state,’ said he, ‘every man naturally aspires to be miserable !’ He looked 
at me in the face as he said this, and having perused in it the ingenuous 
avowal of the truth to which, by this Socratic proce.ss, he had completely 
extorted ray assent, shook me cordially by the hand, and advised me with 
such evident kindness of heart to think no more of Eurasian grievances, 
that I returned home for ever weaned from the absurd* pursuit of seeking 
redress for wrongs, which existed no where but in the^ petition for their 
removal." 

^ * 

“ My wants were few, and I had abundant means to satisfy them. Shut 
out, by the^ unconquerable shyness of my habits, from those intercourses 
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which, by the seduction of example, lead a man into ruinous expenses, my 
fortune accumulated almost beyond my wishes. Wealth was a dubious 
blessing to a solitary being like myself, who had no friends to sympathize in 
liis good fortune, but the mercenary wretches who pursue it as sharks follow 
the ship, with a greedy expectancy of the offal tfiat may be thrown out 
from it. Yet I felt myself made for social enjoyment, and experienced an 
aching loneliness and chillness of heart, which a pleasing and disinterested 
friendship, had it been my lot to have formed one, would have soothed and 
comforted. Nor was it long before my imagination grasped Ihe treasure of 
which it had so long dreamed. It had been my duty occafi/nally, whilst I 
was in the employ of the house of agency at Madras, to cajry government 
specie on board one of his Majesty’s ships then in the roads : — a confidential 
employment, which introduced me to the acquaintance of the lieutenants and 
other officers, by whom I was frequently invited to the hospitalities of the 
ward-room. 

was one morning pacing along one of the walks of St. James’s Park, 
revolving, in no very pleasant mood, the friendless and solitary condition in 
which fortune had placed me, when I met a person of well-dressed and 
fashionable appearance, who looked at me in the face with a stare of recog- 
nition. We exchanged the usual civilities, and shrinking, as it was my 
wont to do, from unauthorized familiarity, I made him ii low obeisance, 
and took my leave. I remembered him as the Honourable liieutenant Fea- 
tlicrington, of the navy, and as one of the ward-room party whom I had 
now and then seen, or perhaps conversed with, during one of the visits I 
have mentioned. But he held me fast by the arm, chatting with all the ease 
imaginable, but running so rapidly from one topic to another, that I could 
not get in a word, even when he was obliged to stop for w'ant of breath, 
and as if we had been all our lives sworn friends and companions. In this 
manner he dragged me several times up and down Bond Street, and during 
the whole time, all the^uotal contributed to the conversation consisted only 
of a few of the shortest monosyllables. It struck me, however, that several 
persons, as they passed us, addressed him with “my lord.” And so he was ; 
-for having succeeded to the title, and to what remained of the estates, of 
Ins father, lie was now, as he told me. Viscount Featherington. 

“ I know not how to account for a certain mystic reverence that, from 
ni} youth upwards, I have always felt towards those titular personages, 
unless it was through the imperfection of my Eurasian education. But I had 
neciisloraed myself to invest them with attributes beyond those of mere 
inimanity, as if it was by condescension only they sulFered themselves to be 
classed with the species. In India they appeared, indeed, now and then, 
like the fabled birds of Araby, to awe and astonish us, in the shape of 
governor-generals or governors ; but to walk arm-in-arm in familiar con- 
verse with a being of* this description, was a dream that never visited my 
imagination in its most aspiring moods. Yet it seemed odd that several of 
the gay saunterers, as they passed us, gave him a knowing wink of the eyq, 
and then looked at me with so unrestrained a curiosity as aearly put me out 
of countenance. Nor was their symbolical speech the more intelligible, 
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when 1 heard one of them remark to his companion, as they stopped at the 
window of a caricature-shop, ‘ who*s that Featherington has taken in tow? 
Some Jew, for a cool five hundred, Til swear/ ‘Jew!’ said the other; 
‘he’s no Jew. That olive complexion may prove an olive-branch of peace 
between Fealhcrington and his duns. Why, it’s some young slip of a nabob 
out of a tawny-ketch, with more rupees in his pocket than brains in his head. 
I'll swear to sire and dam, or there’s no faith in mahogany.’ Eurasian ass 
that I was ! My eyes were as much closed to the light as an owl’s;, and the 
jargon of Bond Street as dark and mysterious to my apprehension as the 
Sjriac or Coptid 

“ The younf peer shook me heartily by the hand at parting. ‘ We must 
meet again,’ said he. ‘ It is not often 1 can enjoy the pleasure of conversing 
with a sensible man, who has seen so much of mankind as yourself. Dine 
with me to-morrow, my good fellow, at six.’ So saying, he put his card 
into my hand, which I received with a look that would have told him, had he 
minutely observed it, with how overwhelming a sense of his conde.seensioti 
the invitation was received. In truth, it fared w’ith me as if a cubit had 
been added both to my moral and physical stature. I'o be the chosen com- 
panion — perhaps the familiar friend— of one of the nobles of the land— to 
burst the barriers of that Eurasian awkwardness which had hitherto rebuked 
the secret ambition I had cherished in solitude and silence, * of obtaining an 
introduction into the circles of elegance and fashion — was the consummation 
of all that the beneficence of fortune had yet in store for me. Wealth! 
what was it, if I was doomed to live amongst the vulgar underlings, with 
whom the untoward circumstances of my mixed birth had hitherto linked 
me— beings whose mirth was inspired by ale, whose wit was enlivened by 
gin — whose converse was as heavy and stupifying as the fumes of their 
pipes! 1 was perplexed, ‘however, with the compliment he had been 
pleased to pay me, ‘It is not often I can enjoy tlie pleasure of conversing 
with a sensible person, 'who has seen so much o(*^ mankind as yourself.' 
Went it not so? I said to myself. What could he mean? My share of 
the conversation was sustained only by the few assenting monosyllables I 
now and then contrived to wedge in, — and I had seen much of mankind, it 
was true, but had observed and studied them just as a turnpike-keeper 
observes and studies those who pass through his gate ! Still, why should 
his lordship think it worth his while to flatter me ? I'he easier and more 
pleasant inference was, that he had actually discerned the good sense and 
knowledge of the world, for which he gave me credit, in the appropriate- 
ness of that very monosyllabic discourse to which I had confined myself: 
for a wise brahmin once told mo, that all the practical w'isdora of life con- 
sisted in knowing when to say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 

“ Lord Featherington, who was yet single, resided in splendid lodgings 
at a milliner’s in Regent Street. He had been on shore long enough to 
lose the bluntness of the nautical character, or, as he himself quaintly 
e;cpressed it, ‘ to wash the pitch and tar oflf his hands.’ It struck me as a 
singular but rather a flattering circumstance, that it was a i4te-d4Ste party, 
for onl]^two covers were laid — and I was still more flattered, when roy 
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rioble host assigned the reason for not having invited a party to meet me. ^ I 
had not time, my dear Middlerace,to beat up for guests worthy to meet you ; 
and as for those made-up puppies we met yesterday — chdnilles le maiiny 
j)apllons le soir — grubs in the morning, butterflies at night, — I know their 
trivial conversation would be as little to your taste as it is to mine.* The 
dinner as neat and elegant ; the wines exquisite. The Promethean fire of 
champaigne emboldened me to overleap the monosyllabic limit to which my 
former conversation was confined. He allowed me my full share of the 
talk; and such was the careless amenity of his manners, thak I felt myself 
much more at my ease with a peer of the realm, than 1 ^s wont to feel 
with the extra-clerk, my father-in-law, whom I was now j and then, for 
decency’s sake, compelled to visit at the dusty villa, in the shape of a tea- 
caddy, which he occupied at Islington. Wine inspires confidence even in 
the most cautious ; and my heart, now that I bad conquered the first cere- 
monious resciwes arising from the diflference of rank between us, stood on 
the brink of my lips. 

“ In a short time, every secret of my soul was revealed to him; all the 
whispered suggestions of my ambititon, all the fevered hopes of my pride ; 
every wheel, every pivot of the moral mechanism that constitutes a man’s 
identity, the moi of Madame de Stuel’s Commentary on Kant’s philosophy. 
He laughed at me for the Eurasian bashfulness that rebuked me, as I 
frankly acknowledged, every moment of my life. Even my olive tinge 
became enlivened into a brilliant dn/n, as he rallied me on the false shame 
which had to this moment made me consider myself a scare-crow amongst 
women : for I had always attributed Bridget’s acceptance of my hand to 
have been mainly prompted by the command my purse w'ould give her over 
sarsnets and gros de Naples. With the earnestness of a devoted friend- 
ship, he assured me my complexion was now completely in vogue; — that 
Apollo liimself, were he to choose a skin for his re-appearance on earth, 
uould array himself i» one not a shade lighter than my own. ‘ But ad- 
mitting,’ said the Viscount, ‘ that your colour is objectionable, let me 
entreat you, dear Middlcracc, to remember the superiority of intellectual 
powers to attributes that are personal only !’ I listened with delight to his 


sjren-song. A large mirror was before me, and at every glass of claret I 
ilrarik, methought my face had less and less of the oriental sallowness which 
liad hilhcito, as I absurdly imagined, excluded me by the fiat of nature from 
tile hope of rendering myself agreeable to women. It ended in his solemnly 
pledging his honour that he would introduce me to a young lady of rank at 
an early opportunity. He had touched a string which vibrated to my 


mmost soul. To live amongst the great, to be allied to them by domestic 
ties to breathe the atmosphere of fashion, was the intoxicating dream that 
bad haunted my waking and my sleeping fancies. How could I repay this . 
J^ratuitous, this unloolced-for kindness ? And it was a poor, pitiful return 
1 made him ; but it was at least of some value I trusted in his eyes, as a 
grateful acknowledgment of his friendship, when I complied with his request 
for the temporary accommadation of three thousand pounds, to enable him 
lo complete a purchase which was requisite to the arrondissem^i^ of the 
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paternal estate that had devolved to him.-Ephraim Middlerace, thou type 
Sf blockheads, thou prince of dupes, thou ass of the tnagn.tade . 

« Our intimacy ripened every day. It gave me renewed opportun.t.es of 
manifesting my sense of Lord Feathenngton’s condescensions by farther 
advances of money. For the aggregate amount he ^ve “J® *>.8 twnd-and 
what security could be better than the bond of a viscount ? At length I 
became a regular disciple in the college of fashion. I exchanged the awk- 
wardness of an Eurasian lout for th« impudence of a Bond btreet coxcomb. 

* * * * * 

Here follo^i ieveral pages of sclf-upbraiding-of bitter retrospect-of 
shuddering antfiipation of the future. It^should seem from the Eurasian s 
diary, that he married, under the auspices of his titled patron, a demirep ol 
fashion with the prefix of “honourable” to her name Her taste for sars- 
nets and gros de Naples was of course more refined than that of his first 

wife; but it was in the same ratio the more expensive. Her mornings were 

spent in a eonclave of milliners and sempstresses, her evenings m the usual 
Lpations of the town. The Honourable Mrs. Middlerace was condes- 
IdLg enough to introduce her husband to her parties At these parties, 
L EuLianld sufficient discernment to perceive that his excited a 

general titter amongst the women, and somewhat louder expressions o 
Lrth amongst the men ; in short, that he was laughet at universa y, an 
what was much worse, that the Honourable Mrs. Middlerace herself joined 

inthelaugh. But late hours,the laboriousemini of a woman of fashion tight 

lacing, thin drapery, all acting upon an enfeebled constitution and ee m,ng 
vcara!-fortlie Honourable Mrs. Middlerace, long before she be tot cd lui 
hand on the Eurasian, had been laid by on the shelf as a damped article^ 
at length restored him to tlie independence and case of celibacy, but t 
wasted resources, and a heart half-broken by the scorn and eonteiupt of t i 
unfeeling wretches, whose follies he had mimicked, and whose disticsses 

many instances he had generously relieved. 

ALutthis period, his diary appeai-s unusually barren, both of incid. nt and 
reflection, budicient, however, may be collected, iron, several m.scell - 
neous but desultory entries, to show that his mind hail become graffi.allj 
strengthened by the coarse discipline of misfortune, and that the soft am 
credulous milkmessof his nature, which had exposed him to so long ajrie 
of trickery and imposture, had been exchanged for a more manly conhoence 
in himself and a salutary distrust of others. He became anxious liora ths 
time to return to India-his real home; and though we have no longer t e 
aid of his diary, which he has long since discontinued, we know that 
still lives beloved and respected, at the head ol a flourishing nicican 
at Calcutta; and that, nolhing disheartened by his former conjugal misad- 
ventures, he has lately won the heart and obUiined the hand of a ric ■ 
Sian hei;ess; an event which has enlarged the cap.tW and extended die 
credit of Ephraim Middlerace and Co. ; while, considered as one ol lh 
j^atrimonial experiments, it bids fair to be the most ° j 

We cannot forbear also mentioning, as an instance of le 
sense oyir. Middlerace, that he frequently recounts his Eurasian 

Vl ... I . 1 1. -1. !.!» nvrvanurt 

and 1 
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tures, and indulges a hearty laugh at his own expense. 
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TRANSLATIONS INTO THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of a translation into Araljic of Dr. Hooper’s 
Anatomisis* Vade Mectm, by Dr. John Tytler, printed at Calcutta by the 
Committee of Public Instruction, has been recently transmitted to the 
Royal Asiatic Society,* and is deposited in its library. The execution of 
a task so arduous, demanding a rare union of qualifications, and the motive 
to which must have been so purely disinterested (since neither fame nor 
profit could have been contemplated), affords alone a sulliwcnt ground for 
inviting public attention to the merits of Dr. Tytler’s w|rk. \Vc have 
another reason, however, equally valid. ) 

In an elegantly-written preface, Dr. Tytler has explained, so justly and 
so forcibly, the utility of translating European works of science into the 
Oriental languages, and has laid down such sound and judicious rules for 
their translation, that his observations deserve the utmost publicity. 

Dr. Tytler remarks that little has hitherto been done in translating Euro- 
pean science into the languages of the East, although such a mode of 
instruction possesses decided advantages over oral tuition. “A teacher can 
instruct but a limited number of scholars ; his influence is confined both in 
space and time ; when the period of instruction is over, the effect of it is 
very apt to be lost ; and where, as in India, he has to deal with scholars 
whose opinions and prejudices, from their early infancy, are in direct oppo- 
sition to his lectures, any explanation of his doctrines is apt to end in a 
(libputation, in which both parties consider themselves as bound in honour to 
stand out, and the passions of the scholar are armed against the admission of 
truth. The influence of books is very diilerent. I'hey travel through all 
parts of the country, and can be studied, at all times, by all classes of 
pcoj)le, old as well as young ; and when their contents are forgotten, they 
may be re-examined. I may add, as perhaps the most advantageous cir- 
cumstance of all, that^thousands arc able to purchase a few books, who 
iniglit be utterly unable to afford the expense of a teacher.” 

The obstacles in the way of this useful system of instruction, he admits, 
are great. First, translations into a language are incomparably more 
(liliicult than translations front it, and require a far more extensive know- 
; secondly, besides the knowledge of the language, that of the 
scicuco to be transfused into it must be added ; thirdly, in addition to the 
knowledge of the langiingc a!id of the science, a translator must be 
iiequuiiitcd with tlic history and antiquities of the latter, “ for, as we go 
I’aitlier and fartlier back in time, we gradually find European science coin 
cidiug more and more wdth that of the East, till at last they unite in the 
same origin;” fourthly, the labour is inconceivably great of finding proper 
and idiomatic terms jn wfiich to render European ideas on scientific subjects; 
and lastly, when the task is completed, no reward lor it can commonly be 
c^po(•tctl. 

'file principal canon, which Dr. I'ytlcr lays down for translations of 
European seicntilic \vorks for the use of Eastern nations, is, that the lari- 

* Presented by Dr. Tytler, throuf;h M.ijor-Gencral.Sir Henry Woisley, K.C.B.'' 
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guage chosen as the vehicle should be one of the classical or learned tongues, 
which, he observes, are, upon the whole, in much more extensive use than 
the vernacular. ** The language of the vulgar does not possess terms for 
the learned, and to coin what are wanted would be to make a new lan- 
guage unintelligible to every class of people whatever.'' The Eastern 
nations, moreover, regard their classical languages with reverence, and pay 
respect to a book simply because it is written in them. There is also this 
advantage attending translations into a learned language: ^‘whenoncea 
book is translatcd^accurately into Sanscrit or Arabic, almost the most unin- 
formed native ci h re- translate it very tolerably into Bengalee, Hindee, or 
their cognate dialects, on the one hand ; or into Oordhoo and Persian on 
the other." 

Another rule relates to technical terms, in the rendering of which con- 
sists the principal difficulty of a translator. In the work under considera- 
tion, Dr. Tytler found that there are two classes of technical words in the 
possession of the Arabs ; one consists of words purely Arabic, forming an 
integral part of their language, and which he calls Anti-Mohammadan 
the other arc Grecisms, or translations made by the Arabs from the tech- 
nical words of the Greeks: for example, the Anti-Moharamndan name for 
the aorta, expressed by the word (which is literally the Greek 

is , signifying * artery.' With respect to technical terms for 
which no equivalents exist, two methods, he observes, may be employed ; 
first, to write the European word in Oriental characters, — as has been done 
in translations from the Greek into the Arabic ; or secondly, to translate 
the scientific term etymologically, that is, to invent a new Oriental term, 
whose etymology, according to the rules of inflection, shall correspond with 
that of the term in English, so as to express the same idea, and form a 
corresponding system of scientific nomenclature." ^ The first method, he 
observes, is revolting to the Arabic language, whi#h abhors the introduc- 
tion of foreign terms, partly from the inflexibility of the Mohammadan 
character, but chiefly from the peculiar structure of the language itself.” 
Dr. Tytler, in his translation, where Arabic equivalents were wanting, has 
translated the terms in the English work, etymologically and grammatically, 
into Arabic. This must have been a process of less difficulty, from the 
anatomical terras in our language being, not arbitrary but significant, bor- 
rowed from the Greek and Latin. 

Dr. Tytler has employed, amongst other arguments, an ingenious one to 
justify the translation of a work upon a subject so opposed to the habits of 
Eastern people, by observing, that anatomy has a most powerful influence 
in counteracting prejudices that arise from birth, or station, or caste, by 
demonstrating that, however mankind may differ in these externals, their 
internal organization is the same : before the knife of the anatomist, every 
artificial distinction of society disappears ; and if all the individuals of the 
human race be equal in the grave, they are still more so on the dissecting- 
table." We doubt whether this is not inverting the order of mental opera- 
tions : the book must be read before this argument can have effect. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society^ — K general meeting of this Society 
was held on the 5th January ; the Right Honourable Henry Ellis, member of 
council, in the chair. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table, m. 

From Mrs. Davids, three engraved seal-stones, and a Mocha stone ; a Turkish aspre, 
and six impressions, in wax, from Oriental seals. From Johr#Jl;ott, Esq., M.D., 
M.11.A.S., the stuffed specimen of a spring-bok from the Cape of Jood Hope. From 
tlic Royal Society of London, the Philosophical Transactions for 1132. From Lieut. 
Col. Chailes Hopkinson, C.B., M.R.A.S., a set of three chacrasy or circles of steel, 
list'd by the Sikhs as missile weapons with considerable skill. From Thomas Hervey 
Rabcr, Esq., M. R.A.S., specimens of buffalo*s horn, drawn out by steam; hairs from 
an olcphant*s tail ; and a bamboo cup. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to these and the 
other donors, among whom were Professor Fraehn, Mr. Henry Marshall, &c. 

David Shea, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company’s College at Haileybury, 
was balloted for and elected a resident member of the Society. 

The Rev. N. Wiseman, D.D., Principal of the English College at Rome, 
was balloted for and elected a corresponding member of the Society. 

The reading of a memoir of the Primitive Church of Malay-ala, or of the 
Syrian Christians of the Apostle Thomas, by Captain Charles Swanston, of the 
Madras army (communicated by the Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
Royal Asiatic Society), was commenced at this meeting. 

19th January, A general meeting was held this day; Sir Alexander John- 
ston, vice-president, in the chair. 

The Chevalier Clot Bey, principal surgeon to his Highness the Pasha of 
Egypt, accompanied by Mr. Briggs, the Pasha’s agent in this country, was 
introduced to the meeting by the chairman, who, in an animated address, 
explained the circumsfnnces under which the Bey (who is a native of France) 
entered into the service of Mehemet Ali, and the important results already 
brought about by his means in the establishment of hospitals and medical semi- 
naries in the Pasha’s dominions. Nearly three hundred young Arabs have 
already been qualified, under the Bey’s direction, for practising medicine and 
surgery, and the whole of the hospitals and students are placed under his con- 
trol: the latter receive appointments in the Pasha’s service according to their 
merits, and wear distinguishing uniforms. As a mark of the Pasha’s high con- 
sideration for the talents and eminent services of this gentleman, he conferred 
on him the rank and title of Bey, without requiring even the nominal relin- 
quishment of his faith and country ; and on his return recently to France, on a 
short leave of absence from his duties (for the purpose of placing twelve of 
the most accomplished of his pupils, among whom are two Ulemas, under the 
care of the Royal Academy of Medicine in Paris, to complete their professional 
education), he was received with marked cordiality by his own sovereign, who. 
Sir Alexander observed, never allows an opportunity of rewarding distinguished 
merit to escape him, and who presented Clot Bey with the cross of the Legion 
Sir Alexander concluded his address by eulogizing in warm terms 
1 e liberal and enlightened conduct of the Pasha of Egypt, in making use of 
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individuals of any nation or belief, who were enabled^ by their talents and 
acquirements, to assist in promoting the civilization of his subjects, by diflbstng 
the knowledge of the sciences and useful arts among them. Sir Alexander 
remarked, that he thought it no more than justice to say thus much respecting 
the Pasha on the present occasion, considering his Highness in the character 
of an honorary member of this Society. 

The Chevalier Clot Bey expressed his acknowledgments for the cordial re- 
ception he had experienced from the Society, and observed that, although he 
had, previously to visiting this country, formed a very high opinion of the 
British nation and character, every thing he had seen during his stay had 
tended to. confiril those views, and he very much regretted that the time he 
could spare was ^ limited as to prevent him from acquiring more extensive 
information on many subjects ; but he would not fail to represent to the Pasha 
the estimation in which his measures were held in this country. He concluded 
by tendering his services to the Society, on his return to Egypt, in any way in 
which they could be made available, requesting that he might be furnished with 
notes or questions on any points deemed worthy of inquiry. The Chevalier 
specially adverted to the handsome terms in which his exertions had been 
spoken of by the chairman, and apologized for addressing the meeting in the 
French language, not being sufficiently acquainted with English to make him- 
self understood in it. 

Mr. Johannes Witzleius Pereira, a native of Ceylon, was introduced by 
Lieut. Colonel Colcbrooke to the meeting. This gentleman, who has attained 
considerable proficiency in the English language, and possesses an extensive 
knowledge of the literature of Ceylon, is about to translate an historical work 
from the Singhalese into English, under the auspices of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Committee. 

The undermentioned donations were laid on the table at this meeting : 

From the Eight Honourable Henry Elli<«, M.R.A.S., four spears, two clubs, and 
five arrows, from the South Sea Islands. From Thomas Hervey Baber, £sq.,M.R.A.S., 
Iho complete costume of the CoorgRdji (in miniature), comprising a cocked hat; 
tippet, and pair of epaulettes, in black silk ; and the same in purple velvet ; a shirt of 
fine cloth; a loose blue cotton ditto; a pair of drawers ofUriped silk ; and s hand- 
some jacket of striped silk, lined with green ditto. From W. T, Hooper, Esq., of the 
East-India House, a small but interesting collection of natural history from the Nil- 
giri Hills, comprising thirty-one specimens of birds, among which arc several ducks; 
the goatsucker ; two owls, and a woodcock shot on the hills ; eight quadrupeds ; two 
bats, and three snakes. From the Cambridge Philosophical Society, its Tramactimh 
Vol. IV. Part 3. From M. Bulos, the Jlhue dcs Deux Mondes ; and from Colonel 
Sykes, his Zoology of Dvkhun, 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

John Forbes Royle, Esq., of the Hon. East-India Company’s medical ser- 
vice, on the Bengal establishment, and superintendent of the botanic garden 
at Saharunpur, was balloted for, and elected a resident member of the Society. 

The reading of Captain Swanston’s memoir of the Primitive Church of 
Malay-ala, &c. was continued. 

This memoir is divided into six chapters, with an appqpdix of notes, and is 
illustrated by coloured drawings of the costume of the metropolitan, the 
priests, and the laity of the Syro-Christian church. 

^The author commences hi.s history by adverting to the universal belief 
among the Christians of the East, that St. Thomas preached the Gospel in 
India, and suffered martyrdom at the place now called St. Thomas’f Mount; 
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and lie Si^^ appears to him the most probable account of the mission of 
the Apostle, divested of the fables which are blended so much with the carty 
traditions relating to this subject j namely, that after having preached Chris* 
tianity in Arabia Felix and in the Island of Socotora, he came to India, and 
landed at Cranganore in A.D. 51. His first converts were some members of a 
Jewish colony, which had settled near that town many years before. His 
success was very great, and among the Hindus who joined his communion 
were some of the head brahmans in the neighbourhood. Having made some 
arrangements for the government of the infant establishments, he proceeded to 
Meliapur, and was still triumphant ; but the envy of the brahmans at length 
(loomed him to martyrdom, which event took place in A.DJ 71# Eventually, 
the Christians of Meliapur were compelled to fly to Malallr, to escape the 
persecutions of the Hindu princes, and spread themselves ovct the provinces of 
Quilon, Travancore, Cranganore, &c. 

The first foreign bishop who took charge of the Syrian Christians, according 
to the most authentic records, was Mar Thomas, in 345. Under the direction 
of this prelate, who was originally a merchant, Christianity made great pro- 
gress in India, and its professors obtained important privileges from the native 
sovereigns of the country. The original plates, on which are engraved these 
grants to the Christians, are now in the college at Cottayam ; the inscription 
on one of them, supposed to be the most ancient, is in the nail-headed or Per- 
scpolitan character, with four signatures in an old Hebrew character, resem- 
bling the alphabet usually called Palmyrene; and that on another is thought to 
have no affinity with any character now known in Hindustan.* In 825, two 
pastors were sent from Syria, and were succeeded by others, for a long period 
of time. The nation became at length so powerful as to elect sovereigns of 
its own faith ; but it gradually declined till the arrival of the Portuguese in 
1500, which event terminates the first chapter of the work. The second 
extends from the appearance of the Portuguese to the synod of Udiamper, in 
1599; it dwells principally on the attempts of the Portuguese to^impose their 
doctrines on the native Christians, which eventually caused disunion, with all 
its attendant evils, among them ; and from the year 1567, they were split into 
two factions, and in>^lved in perpetual troubles by the jealousies and quarrels 
of the rival bishops.* The third chapter comprises a history of the transactions 
from the synod of Udiamper to the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 1665. After 
an account of the proceedings of the synod, which formally established the 
supremacy of the Pope, and of the subsequent tyranny of the archbishop, 
Don A, de Menezes, it goes on to narrate the means adopted by the Jesuits for 
the furtherance of their ambitious views in this quarter, and the removing of 
their authority by the Christians of Travancore and Cochin, in 1663. The 
papal government, however, sent a new legate to endeavour to reclaim them, 
and although withstood for a considerable time, the seeds of controversy were 
unfortunately again sown, and divisions took place in the Syrian church, which 
made way for the influence of the Roman prelate. This state of things lasted 
till the arrival of the Dutch, who expelled the Portuguese from the coast, and 
with them fell the spiritual power of the Roman priesthood over the native 
churches. 

The reading of &ic paper terminated, on the present occasion, at this epoch. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Saturday, the 2d of February. 

After the meeting, M. J. J. Rifaud, a French gentleman, who has resided 

* These plates were lost during thegoverrunciit of the Portuguese in Malabar, but were recovered, to 
me great joy of the people, by General Macauley, while resident at Travancore, in 1806 . 
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for twcnty-two years in Egypt, and made about six thousand drwJnapC. 
jpcts of every description, illustrating its natural history and antiquities, mi 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, exhibited his original sketches to 
the members assembled, together with specimens of the lithographed plates to 
accompany a work which he contemplates publishing by subscription. The 
work will extend to five octavo volumes of text, and the number of plates will 
be at least three hundred. The great variety of subject^, and the skill dis- 
played in their representation, excited great admiration. M. Rifaud announced 
his intention of attending at the Society’s house for a few days in the ensuing 
week, to allow the members and their friends a further opportunity of inspect- 
ing his drawings, u 

Oiiental Transition Funl^At a late special meeting of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee, at which were present the Earl of Munster, Sir George 
Staunton, Bart, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Sir Wm. Ouseley, Sir Henry 
Willock, J. Atkinson, Esq., Colonel W. Blackburne, T. H. Baber, Esq., Chas. 
Elliott, Esq,, the Rev. J. Forshall, Godfrey Higgins, Esq., the Rev. Professor 
Lee, Capt James Michael, John Shakespear, Esq,, and Dr. Rosen; the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Munster in the chair ; 

Mr. Graves C. Haughton tendered his resignation of the office of honorary 
secretary to the Committee, which he h.'id filled since the month of November 
1831. The ground of Mr. Haughton’s resignation was the precarious state of 
his health, which had suffered materially from the close attention to the busi- 
ness of the Committee, required in consequence of an entire revision of the 
manner in which it had previously been transacted having been found abso- 
lutely necessary. The Committee, in consequence, came to an unanimous 
resolution expressive of its deep regret at the loss of Mr. Haughton s important 
services; and that gentleman having, at the request of the Right Hon. the 
Chairman, attended the meeting, which received him with marked attention 
and cordiality, the purport of this resolution was verbally communicated to him 
with great feeling, by the the noble Earl, and was acknowledged in an appro- 
priate manner by Mr. Haughton. The Committee having requested Mr. John 
Shakespear to take charge of the office which had bccomg vacant, that gentle- 
man acceded, in the most liberal manner, to the wishes of the Committee, and 
from his well-known talents and acquirements as an Oriental scholar, the 
efforts of the Committee, it may be safely anticipated, will not relax under his 
direction. 

Mr. Haughton still retains the office of secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta — ^At a meeting of the Physical Class of this 
Society on the 16th August, Sir Edward Ryan, president, in the chair, the 
following letters were read:— 

From Capt. P. Gerard, dated Kotgurh, 23d July, announcing that he had 
despatched to the address of the Society a box containing 164 paper parcels of 
fossils from the Himalaya, by direction of his brother, Dr. Gerard, their dis- 
coverer. He further acquaints the Society, that Dr. Gerard had forwarded 
from Cabul the first of his promised papers on the Valfey and Section of 
the Spiti, illustrative of these fossils, and that the remainder is expected from 
Bokhara. 

Ffbm W. Cracroft,Esq., dated Chirra Punji, 25th June, announcing further 
discoveries of coal-beds in the Kasya hills. The present site is near a place 
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called Monihan, where the coaUseatns occur between the aandetone bede^ 
accompanied as usual with bituminous shale^ limestone, and indurated clay« 
The coal strata altogether are six feet in depth ; this locality is so far intOf 
resting, because it has been hitherto a desideratum to obtain coal near the foot 
of the hills equally good with what is found above: the specific gravity of this 
coal is stated to be only 1*31. 

From G. Swinton* Esq., chief secretary to Government, communicating a 
letter from the Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt, secretary of the British Associa* 
tion for the Advancement of Science, by direction of the central committee, 
transmitting a copy of their First Report, and requesting ^is assistance in 
extending to India the operation of the plan detailed thereinllby the formation 
of a committee to correspond with the Association, to promale its objects, and 
to aid it in carrying on upon a common system, in the most distant parts of the 
empire, the extensive investigations which it meditates. Copies of the Report 
have been also addressed to Sir E. Ryan, Major Benson, Dr, Christie, Captain 
Herbert, and Messrs. Calder and Prinsep, who have been requested to coalesce 
with Mr. Swinton as members of the Indian committee. 

Mr. J. Calder brought to the notice of the Society, as connected with the 
communication just made known, that, since the death of Dr, Voysey, the 
situation of geologist and naturalist to the grand trigonometrical survey had 
remained vacant. He trusted that the present surveyor-general would not lose 
sight of the great advantages to science of such an appointment, when he 
should be preparing to continue his grand arc through the unexplored regions 
of Central Hindust,han. 

From G. Swinton, Esq., forwarding, on the part of Colonel Watson, speci- 
mens of Kasya iron ore, smelted iron, and coal ; also some native caoutchouc, 
manufactured into bottles and thin sheets, at Chirra Punji. The latter may 
become a valuable article for many purposes ; the sheets are very thin, pliant, 
and impervious to air or water. The coal is of the slaty kind, sp. gr. 1*447, 
containing volatile matter 36, carbon 41, and a copious white ash 23 per cent. 

The paper read was a Description of the Canis primeevus of Nepal, by B. H. 
Hodgson, Esq. This interesting paper gives a particular account of the wild 
dog.— /wd. Gaz, § 

VARIETIES. 

Expedition of Captain Burnes and Dr. Gerard. — The India Gazette of Cal- 
cutta contains the following letter from Captain J. A. Burnes, “ written on 
Russian paper, purchased in the bazar at Pcshawur,” and dated “ Balkh, June 
11, 183:2 “ I had the pleasure to receive yours of the 20th April on the 1st 
June, at Khoolloom, where I had need of such consolation, and was in the 
hands of Moorad Beg of Koondooy, the Ozbekh chief, who fleeced poor Moor- 
croft. I had never intended co pass by Khoolloom, but, at the urgent advice 
of Jubhur Khan, we joined a party supposed to have influence at Koondooy, 
and were thus ensnared. However, ‘ all's well that ends well.’ I proceeded 
forthwith to Koondooy, leaving Gerard and all my party at Khoolloom, and so 
personified the character of a poor Armenian, that I quite humbugged Moorad 
Heg and all his cotirt, got a present of a dress of honour, and an escort to 
take us out of the country. I must not omit, however, to say that I bribed 
one of his dewans to tell my tale ; he was the officer of the custom-house, and 
twenty tillars threw him at my feet. It was a little better arrangement tfian 

^5gorging 25,000, as did our predecessor (Moorcroft) for his ransom. 

We are just starting for Bocharah, which we shall reach on the Ist July, 
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crossing the Oxus on our third march. Our journey across the Hindoo Coosb 
ivas most exciting, and it is a fearful undertaking. We wound for days 
among dells and ravines, which hid the sun from our view, and rose over us to 
a perpendicular height of two and three thousand feet. All geographers have 
laid the snowy mountains down erroneously; they run south and north of 
Bamcean. I had my nose frost-bitten in crossing them, and nearly lost my 
sight from the glare ; but both nose and eyes have now refurned to their nalu- 
ral state, to my very great delight. 

** Wc could only travel in the mornings, when the snow was frozen over, for 
at mid-day we suji|^ up to the middle, and floundered from one side to anotlier. 
I trust, however! that our hardships are now drawing to a close, and that we 
shall be able to sAnd the torrid deserts of I’artary as well as the frigid clime of 
the Indian Caucasus. These mountains are almost without inhabitants, and 
our camp was * the torrent’s bed * throughout the journey. 

** What our progress will be after reaching Bocharah I cannot at present 
say ; but after visiting Samarkand, we shall bend our steps to Khiva and 
Astracan. I shall be, indeed, sorry when the journey draws to a close, since 
I have never passed a happier time in all my life, with all our fatigue and hard- 
ships. 

“ I now write you from Balkh, or as the natives all call it, the ‘ Mother of 
Cities.* Its climate is considered insalubrious, but it looks a very nice |)lace 
and produces such fruit, that verily the apricots are too beautiful to be eaten— 
they are as large as apples. The sight of cherries, too, is something new to 
an Indian.” 


T/ic Oi'nilhorhynchns . — In September last. Dr. Weatherhead communicated 
to the committee of the Zoological Society extracts from a letter which he had 
recently received from Lieut, the Hon. Lauderdale Maule, of the 39th regi- 
ment, now in New South Wales. They referred to the habits and economy of 
the ormthorhynchi, 

“ During the spring of 1831,” writes Lieut. Manic, “ being detached in the 
interior of New South Wales, I was at some pains to discover the truth of the 
generally accepted belief, namely, that the female lays eggs and suckles 

its young. By the care of a soldier of the 39th regiment, who was stationed 
at a post on the Fish River, a mountain stream abounding with plalypL several 
nests of this shy and extraordinary animal were discovered. Ihe^latypm 
burrows in the banks of rivers, choosing generally a spot where the water is 
deep and sluggish, and the bank precipitous and covered with reeds or over- 
hung by trees. Considerably beneath the level of the stream*s surface is the 
main entrance to a narrow passage, which leads directly into the bank, bearing 
away from the river (at a right angle to it), and gradually rising above its highest , 
water-mark. At the distance of some few yards from the river’s edge this 
passage branches into two others, which, describing each a circular course to 
the right and left, unite again in the nest itself, which is a roomy excavation, 
lined with leaves and moss, and situated seldom more than twelve yards from 
the water, or less than two feet beneath the surface of the earth. Several of 
their nests were, with considerable labour and difliculty, discovered. No egg's 
were found in a perfect state, but pieces of a substance resembling egg-shell 
were picked out of the debris of the nest. In the insides of several female 
ptatypi which were shot, eggs were found of the size of a large musket-ball and 
downwards, imperfectly formed, however, i.c, without the hard outer shelh 
which prevented their preservation.” 
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REPORT. 


Thk SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the present State of the 
Affairs of the East-Tndia Company, and into the State of Trade between Great 
Britain, the East-Itfdies, and Ctiina, and to report their Observations thereon to the 
IIou.se;— Have considered and inquired into the Matters to them n-fcrred, and have 
agreed upon the following REPORT:— 

Your committee have instituted an extended inquiry into the practical results of the 
system of government established over the Asiatic possessions of^liis country, and of 
ihe commercial privileges enjoyed by the East-India Company, ijcy have subjected 
each department of administration to the closest and most minute investigation vvhieli 
tliey have found to be practicable. The labours of the committee have been brouglit to 
a close by the approaching termination of the session. 

Immediately after the appointment of your committee, it was intimated to them, tliat 
in the establishments of the East-India House and the Board of Control, it had been 
found necessary to classify the public business; and the committee, with a view to a 
systematic arrangement in their proceedings, and to a due distribution of their own 
business, adopted a similar class! hcation. They have accordingly con.dtlered separately 
the subject-matter of their inquiry under the following heads;— 

I. Public, IV. Jujucial. 

II. Finan(’k and Accounts— Trade. V. Military. 

HI. Revenue. VI. Political or Foreign. 


I.— PURIilC. 


Among the most important matters 
brought under the review of the cominit- 
ice, in the public or miscellaneous branch 
of the inquiry, will be' found the follow- 
ing:— 

The constitution, powers, expense, prac- 
tical efficiency, and defects, of the diif'e- 
rent branches of the Indian Government, 
both at home and abroad * 

The appointment an!l nomination of 
i European servants for the civil administra- 
tion of India, their character, education, 
qualifications, and oriental acquirements : 

Tlie policy of employing natives more 
extensively in Indian administration ; their 
feelings and opinions regarding our go- 
vernment; and their condition in reference 
to education : 

The introduction of the English lan- 
guage into the proceedings in the Com- 
pany’s com^ of justice ; 

The laws under which our Indian em- 
pire is governed, and their ad ministration, 
■«uul ilju degree in which they are applicable 
to European settlers or residents, or are 
capable of being made applicable to 

Ihu condition and *chaniclor of such 
jolliers, and the policy of encouraging 

Ihe state of the press in India ; 

Abe church establishment, with refo- 
to the actual state of Christianity in 
"idia; and 

'IJie powers and practical effect of the 
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King’s Courts at the different presiden- 
cies. 

In reporting tlie result of their inquiry 
on these points, the committee feel anxious 
to abstain, as far as possible, from the ex- 
pression of any opinion ; they prefer sub- 
mitting to the House ;i general sunimaiy 
of the evidence. They would, however, 
strongly recommend an attentive perusal 
and consideration of that evidence. 

There will be found in the appendix to 
the evidence, besides a vnluablu digest of 
the evidence taken before the committee of 
the Lords in 18S0, and before preceding 
committees of the Commons, an interest- 
ing memoir of the steps taken for the pur- 
pose of educating the n.itives in India ; a 
selection from the publjc correspondence 
on that subject; and similar selections 
with regard to the employment of natives 
in the civil departments; the best mode of 
qualifying the European civil servants for 
their official duties in India ; and the num- 
bers and salaries of the ecclesiastical iiiiic- 
tionaries. 

I. — Home Government. 

Tlio authorities composing the home 
government are (I) tlie Court of Propiie- 
tors; (2) the Couit of Directois ; (3) the 
Board of Conti ol. 

1. In the evidence, the constitution and 
qualifications of the proprietors; the func- 
tions of that court ; and tlieir fitness to 
choose the directors ; are severally brought 
under review. 

Y 
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As tbe qualification for a single vote, a 
proprietor must possess, ami have held for 
12 mouths, 1,000/. stock ; no minor may 
vote, BOF can a proprietor vote by proxy. 
Tlie number entitled to vote, at the pre- 
sent time, is 1,976 ; of which 54 have four 
votes, 50 have three votes, 370 have two, 
and 1,502 one vote. 

Exclusive of the profitable investment 
of capital which India stock has hitherto 
afforded, individuals have become proprie- 
tors, from connexion with that country^ 
and previous residence there i from a de- 
sire to take part in| he discussion of Indian 
affairs Ht the genelil courts ; and for the 
purpose of promoting the election of their 
driends, and participating in the patronage. 

The court of proprietors elect the direc- 
tors, and declare the dividend, which, 
since 1793, has always been declared at 
the maximum of 10^ per cent, allowed by 
the act of that year. They have no gene- 
sal control over the Court of Directors, but 
they make bye-laws, which are binding 
upon the Company, when no act of par- 
liament exists to the contrary. All pro- 
oeedings in parliament affecting the Com- 
pany’s interests, and all grants of money 
above 600/., must be submitted to them ; 
but no grant above 600/, made by them is 
valid, unless confirmed by the Board of 
Control. Their powers were materially 
limited by the acts of 1784 and 1793 , thc 7 
can neither revoke, suspend, nor vary, any 
order of the Court of Directors which has 
been sanctioned by the Board of Control ; 
and though tliere appears to be no restric- 
tion on their discussing any measure of the 
directors, they are, in fact, virtually pre- 
cluded from all substantial interference in 
the aflh’rs of India., 

2. The Court of Directors consists of 24 
proprietors, ^'ho conduct the whole affairs 
of India, both at home and abroad, subject, 
on most points, to the Board of Control. 

Thirteen form a court ; six of the 24 
directors go out annually by rotation, and 
such 1ms been the law since 1773 ; but 
they arc re-eligible at the expiration of a 
year, and are generally re-elected. 

The election of the chairman and deputy 
chairman takes place annually by the di- 
rectors ; noE does any fixed rule regulate 
their choice. 

The power of nominating the governors 
and commanders-in-chief is vested in the 
directors, subject to the approval of the 
crown. The court can recall a governor, 
or any of their servants, independently of 
the Board of Control. Subject to the 
power and supervision of the same Board, 
most of tlie despatches connected with the 
Government of India are prepared by the 
Directors. In case of collision between 
the court and tlie board, an appeal lies to 
the king in council, as an ultimate resort. 

Every director has, or lias power to 
have, full cognizance of all the affairs of 


the Company, and has, when in court, the 
power of interference ; but every director 
has not the opportunity of sitting and de- 
liberating in the committee of correspond 
dence, which is filled up on the principle 
of succession by seniority alone. 

For the dispatch of business^ the court 
of directors is divided into three principal 
committees: the committee of correspon. 
dence ; the committee of buying and ware- 
houses ; aad tlie committee of shipping. 
To these committees the directors are an- 
nually appointed by seniority ; and after 
tbe election of the chairman and deputy 
chairman, the names of the members who 
are to compose the several committees 
are proposed by the chairman to the court! 
'file committee of correspondence stands 
highest in the scale ; it consists of the nine 
senior members, with the chairman anff 
deputy chairman, making eleven. Each 
member of the committee of correspon- 
dence must have passed through the com- 
mittees of buying and warehouses, and of 
shipping, however high and important may 
liave l>een the station which he has pre- 
viously filled in India, or elsewhere. 

All that relates to tbe preparation of 
despatches for India, generally, belongs to 
the committee of correspondence; parti- 
ctilarly all the more important political, 
business. 

It aiipcars from the evidence that all 
the des})atches, not of a secret nature, 
have originated with the Court of Direc- 
tors, and that, during the last 17 years, the 
board have directed the preparation of 49 
or 50, out of a »otal number amounting to 
nearly 8,000. They have continually made 
important alterations, but the law has pre- 
cluded them from any other mode of ori^. 
ginating a despatch than that of directing 
the court to prepare it. 

All communications addressed to the 
Court of Directors, of whatever nature, and 
whether received from abroad or from par- 
ties in this country, go, in the first in- 
stance, to the secretary’s office, and are 
laid by the chairman before the first court 
that meets after their receipt. Despatches 
of importance are generally read to tbe 
court at length. The despatches, when 
read or laid before the court, are consi- 
dered under reference to the committee of 
correspondence, and the officers whose 
duty it is to prepare answers, take tbe di- 
rections of the chairs upon points con- 
nected with them ; the draft of an answer 
is framed upon an examination of all the 
documents to which the subject has re- 
ference, and submitted to the chairs ; it is 
then brought before the committee of cor- 
respondence, to be revised by tliem, 

is afterwards laid before the courtr of di- 
rectors, for tlieir approval or alteration. 
When it has passed tbe court, it goes t® 
the Board of Control, who are empo'*'' 
cred to make any alterations, but are rc* 
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rinired to return it within a limited time, 
8»id with reasons assigned for the altera- 
tions made. Previously, however, to the 
draft being laid before the committee of 
correspondence by the chairs, experience 
has suggested the convenience of submit- 
ting it to the’ president of the board, in tlie 
<;hapc of what is called a previous com- 
munication. In this stage alterations are 
niadc by the president, without the for- 
mality of assigning reasons for them. The 
previous communication being returned to 
the chairman, is laid by him before the 
committee of correspondence, either with 
or without the alterations made by the 
president, or with a modification of them, 
as he may see fit. Against the formal 
alterations made by the commissioners for 
the affairs of India, the court may make a 
representation to the board, who liave not 
iinfrcqiiently modified the alterations on 
such representation ; but if the board de- 
cline to do so, they state the same to the 
court, and desire that the diaft may be 
framed into a despatch, and sent out to 
India, agreeably to the terms of the act of 
parliament. In the event of a refusal, the 
court may be compelled by mandamus to 
comply with the order, but if they doubt 
the competency of the board, they may 
appeal to the king in council, who decides 
whether the board is acting witbin its 
power. 

By the act of 1784, the directors are 
charged with appointing a secret com- 
mittee, wliose province it is to forward to 
India all despatches which, in tlie opinion 
of the Board of Control, should be secret, 
and the subject-matter of which can only 
be divulged by their permission. The 
committee consists of three directors, 
eliosen by the court, the chairman, 
deputy-chairman, and most frequently the 
senior director not in the chair, who take 
the oath of secresy, as prescribed by the 
act. Their officers also are sworn to se- 
cresy ; and no one is employed in traris- 
eribing secret despatches witliout the per- 
mission of the board. The board arc em- 
powered by law to issue, through the se- 
cict enmmittee, orders and instructions 
on all matters relating to war, peace, or 
ncgociation with the staites of India; and 
the secret committee are bound to trans- 
mit such orders to India without delay. 
The secret committee have no legal power 
to remonstrate agiiinst such orders, pro- 
vided they have relation to the subjects 
above stated. They have, however, had 
communication, upyn matters stated in 
secret despatches, with the board, and at 
their suggestion alterations have been 
made ; but they have not the same power 
with regard to secret despatches as the 
court have with regard to other despatch- 
es ; they are not empuwed by law to make 
any representations thereon to the board. 

U has been stated that another class of 
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subjects, not provided for tn the act which 
establishes the secret committee, has been 
necessarily treated through that commit- 
tee, upon which its orders have been more 
panctiaUy obeyed than in other cases, — 
namely, negociations with European 
states having settlements in India, and 
generally all matters connected with war 
in Europe, which can in any way affect 
our Indian interests. 

When either war against a native state, 
or an expedition against any of the eastern 
islands, has been im contemplation, and 
the finaimes of India It such periods have 
been exceedingly 'pAsed, or nave re- 
quired aid from this country, the secret 
committee, in communication with the 
Board, have taken upon themselves, with- 
out previous communication with the 
Court, to provide the requisite funds. 
Thus, despatches relating to subjects 
purely financial and commercial, such as 
the transmission of bullion, and tiie na- 
ture and amount of the Company's in- 
vestments, have gone through the secret 
committee. Of late years, however, and 
especially since 1816, great attention 
seems to have been paid to exclude frota 
this department all matters which did not 
properly belong to it, and even in those to 
confine the exercise of its interference 
witbin the narrowest limits possible, leav- 
ing all political communications to be 
made through the ordinary channel, when 
it could be done without detriment to the 
public service. 

It is alleged that the events and occur- 
rences which have given rise to the secret 
correspondence have occasionally passed 
over before any instructions can reach 
India; and ppios of papers sent to the 
secret committee, relating to matters Of 
high political and pcrsoftal importance, 
have found tiieir way to individuals in this 
country, while the Court of Directors, 
teclinic^ly speaking, were ignorant of the 
subject of them. But upon subjects in- 
volving considerations c5f policy towards 
European and American states, it seems 
obvious that there ought to be a means of 
sending despatches to India without com- 
municating their contents to so numerous 
a body as the Court of Directors. It hag 
been stated, that if any doubt could exist 
on this head, abundant materials in the 
records of the secret department might 
be found to prove the absolute necessity 
of such a channel. 

With regard to what may be termed the 
internal policy of British India, the secret 
correspondence has been (as we have al- 
ready stated) mainly confined to the con- 
duct to be pursued towards the native 
powers, and negociations and questii^ns of 
peace and war with them and the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic nations. It would seem 
to be tlie necessary condition of so vast 
and distant an empire, that such que- 
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tions must, for tlic most part, be prac. 
ticully resolved by the local government 
of India, and accordingly all great mea- 
sures relating to them appear to have, 
originated with those authorities. Yet it 
has been alleged, that on some not incon- 
siderable points, the interference of the 
government at home lias been ciTectual, 
and that the many peremptory injunctions 
which are said to be recorded in the des- 
patches of this committee, must have bad 
an eflect in modifying, if not in directing, 
the general course pursued by those autho- 
rities on various oceksions. 

llavid^ thus presented a brief outline 
of the constitution and functions of the 
Courts of Projirietors and Directors, the 
organs of the Comj)any in all its public 
and private transactions, the committee 
propose, in a similar way, to advert to 
the Board of Control ; and to conclude 
tlicir remarks on the evidence relating to 
the home government, by a review of the 
extent of the correspondence, and of the 
plans* which have been proposed foi abridg- 
ing it, and for expediting the preparation 
and transmission of despatches to India. 

.‘j. The board is constituted by a com- 
mission under the great seal, the first- 
named commissioner Ix'ing president of 
tlie board. The first lord of the treasury, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and the 
secretaries of state are, ex qffidot mem- 
bers of the board ; and two of tlie com- 
inissioners are not of the privy council. 
This is the constitution of the board un- 
der the act of 33 Geo. 3, c. 52. 

By the act 51 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is 
no limitation with respect either to the 
number of commissioners who are to be 
paid, or to the amount of tlieir salaries ; 
but in practice the number of paid com- 
nii.ssioiicrs has* been limited to three, 
namely, the president and two others. 

bor a statement of the departments 
into which the board is divided, reference 
is made to the memorandum delivered in 
by B. S. .Jones, lisq., the assistant se- 
cretary to the board. 

In the distribution of the business of 
the office, it depends entirely on the pre- 
sident how fiir he shall avail himself of 
the services of the other commissioners. 
The unpaid commissioners seldom bike 
any active part, and aie considered rather 
as honorary members, who may be con- 
sulted us occasion may arise. Etfeclually, 
therefore, the whole responsibility rests 
with the president. In general changes 
of the administration, all the members of 
the India board vacate office, but the un- 
paid commissioners are frequently re-ap- 
pointed. 

U/ider the act of 1793, the commis- 
filoners are to superintend, direct, and 
control all acts, operations, and concerns 
which in anywise relate to tlie civil or 
military government, or to the adminis- 


tration of the revenues of India $ but the, 
committee deem it advisable to refrain 
from adducing opinions merely hypothe- 
tical as to the independent powers which 
the law confers on the board. With 
respect to all despatches relating to peace, 
war, or negociation with any 6f the pow- 
ers of India, which tlie board may deem 
of a secret nature, it is their duty, ac. 
cording to the express terms of the law, 
to originate and prepare the instructions 
which are sent through the secret commit- 
tee ; and, speaking generally, there have 
been no secret despatches but those pre- 
pared by the board. Upon any subject 
whatever, not commercial, without any 
reason given, they may require the court 
of directors to prepare a despatch, within 
the limited period of J4 days, with which 
they may deal at their own pleasure, so 
as to alter all its expressions and its whole 
purport. For alterations made by the 
board, whether in despatches so prepared, 
or in those which liave been framed by 
the court without such directions, the 
law reipiires, as already stated, that rea- 
sons at large shall be given. 

By the charter act. of 1813, the rules 
and regulations for the good government 
of the college at Haileybury, and the mi- 
litary seminary at Addiscombe, are subject 
to revision and approval by the board, and 
no order for tlie establishment of any 
office, or the appointment of any person 
to fill the situation of principal at the col- 
lege, or head master of the seminary, is 
valid, until approved by the board. 

The warrant for nominating a bishop of 
Calcutta, or for preparing letters patent 
relating to that see, is countersigned by 
the president, in which he acts indepen- 
dently of the co.4rt of directors. The 
l)resident alsocoiirK'crsigns the warrant of 
the king approving of the appointment by 
the court of directors of the governors, 
and conimtanders-in-chief; as well as the 
writing or instrument under the sign ma- 
nual by which the king may remove or re- 
call any pcrsuii from office or employment 
ill India, and vacate and make void ap- 
pointments and commissions there. 

Tiic mode in which separation is made 
between the political and commercial 
finances of the Company, is, in the terms 
of the act of 1813, under the absolute con- 
trol of the board. 

They have also the power of directing 
permission to be given to any individual 
to proceed to India, if the court have pre- 
viously refused such permission ; and the 
board are not requireu in this case to state 
their reasons. 

The mode in which the business is 
transacted between the board and the 
court has been already described. 

Considering the multi&rious nature of 
the Company’s relations and transactions, 
it is to be expected that Uie correspon- 
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(icnc6 should be voluminous snd compli- 
cated, comprehending, as it does, not only 
all that originates in England, and is trans- 
mitted to India, but also the record of 
the ])roceedings and correspondence of 
tiie officers at the several presidencies, 
necessary to put the authorities at home 
in complete possession of all their acts. 
The correspondence comes home in des- 
patclies, and the explanatory matter in 
books or volumes. The total number of 
folio volumes received in 21 years, from 
1793 to 1813, was 9,094'; and from 1814> 
to 1829, a period of 16 years, the number 
was 12, in. 

From the establishment of the board in 
178l<, to 18 ll*, the number of letters re- 
ceived from the court by the board of 
commissioners was 1,791 ; the number 
sent from them to the court was 1,195. 
From 1814f to 1831, 1,967 letters have 
been written to, and 2,642 received from, 
tlie board. The number of drafts sent up 
to the board from 1793 to 1813, was 
3.958; from 1814 to 1830, 7,962, being 
an increase of 4,004. There have, more- 
over, been various references, connected 
with servants, civil and military, and 
others, in this country, amounting, be- 
tween the years 1814 and 1830, to 5(1,146. 
Tlie reports made to the court by its 
committees, apart from details and re- 
‘‘Carehes made in framing such reports, 
uiriount to 32,902, From 1813 to the 
present time, 723 parliamentary orders 
lia\e been served on the' court, requiring 
‘ returns of vast extent. 

It is represented that the home go- 
vernment is overloaded with details ; and 
that there is nothing so great, and nothing 
so small, that does not (under the present 
system) require the san^on of the su- 
preme authority. While It is maintained, 

: us a principle, that the councils of India 
i must be made to confide in the Govern- 
I ment at home, (which salutary purpose 
1 can alone be secured by the transactions 
I bein<T; duly recorded, and punctually trans- 
\ mittrd iionie by every opportunity,} it 
[ floes not seem possible that tlie over- 
^^llelming mass of business should he di- 
minished : the only obvious principle of 
lemedy is stated to be a division of labour 
and responsibility. 

In de.scribing the mode in which busi- 
ness is transacted by the court and the 
noard collectively, allusions have been 
made to differences of opinion, which have 
occasionally arisen; to a power of re- 
monstrance on the one |)and, and an obli- 
gation to give reasons at lai’ge on the 
other ; and it is held that differences of 
>s Mture must operate unfavourably on 
le Company’s interests, in two ways, 
rom the weakness and vacillation which 
isiimon betrays, and from the delay that 
Kill.” before the intended mea- 

es are adopted. The act of parliament 
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prescribes, that the despatch, when pre- 
pared, should be only two months from 
the time of its leaving the court of direc- 
tors to its being returned tliither $ and an 
answ'er has lieen prepared by the courtf 
and sent up to the board, within ten days 
of the receipt of the despatch from India; 
but it has sometimes happened that 
questions of importance submitted by the 
Government of India to the consideration 
of the home authorities, have, from pecu- 
liar events, not been answered for a period 
of two or three yearf, .circumstances in 
the meantime having so thanged that fur- 
ther reference became necessary, and thus 
a period of many years has elapsed before 
the adjustment of such questions. The 
fact of collision between the co-ordinate 
authorities is clearly borne out by the 
evidence; while it is also affirmed that 
the desire of avoiding collision has led, in 
many instances, to the continued and re- 
newed postponement of instructions upon 
important subjects. Hence, although the 
degree of inconvenience resulting from 
such collision maybe regarded as a matter 
of mere opinion, and thus be variously 
estimated, yet it must have its origin in 
the constitution of the home authorities, 
and the existence of co-ordinate powers. 
It has also been suggested that, in conse- 
quence of the indefinite nature of the 
several powers of the two authorities, im- 
pediment is thrown in the way of commu- 
nications from public servants in India. 

A remedy suggested for the evils just 
alluded to, is, a change of the present sys- 
tem, by vesting the Government in all its 
branches in one body, or in two bodies, 
having a very different relation to each 
other from that which now exists between 
the court and the board, an^ remodelling 
the local Government on the same prin- 
ciples. But, independently of any great 
change in the system, the evidence affords 
various hints respecting modifications 
which might be beneficially introduced 
into the existing Government. 

The possibility of conducting the busi- 
ness with fewer directors, and the expe- 
diency of reducing their number, have 
been considered. It is allowed that a 
diminution of their number would consti- 
tute a stronger obligation on the indivi- 
duals appointed to attend to their duties, 
as it would impose practically, as well as 
morally, an additional degree of responsi- 
bility : but it is maintained that no real 
inconvenience arises from the present 
constitution of the court, and that its 
members could not be well diminished, 
unless its commercial and political func- 
tions were separated more than has yet 
been done, because the commercial de- 
partment, witli which a large proportion 
of the business of the court originates, 
requires the superintendence of a separate 
committee; and though there is a plan 
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suggested for introducing a more marked 
distinction between the political and com- 
mercial character of the Company, it is 
contended that there is a necessity for an 
interference on the part of the court as 
active and extensive as that which at pre« 
sent exists. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 
change of directors by rotation have also 
been considered : it is allowed that, by the 
existing rule, tlie court is frequently de- 
prived of the advice of competent and able 
men; but if tha directors were to be 
chosen for life, tfiere would remain no 
check upon their incapacity or misconduct. 

The mode in which the committee of 
correspondence is filled up is liable to a 
similar objection, because those members 
who come late in life from India, and 
whose talents and experience peculiarly 
qualify them for taking a part in the admi- 
nistration, may never be placed on that 
committee. The present mode, however, 
which is grounded on practice, rather than 
on any express law, is said to have its 
advantages ; because, by means of it, a 
director becomes practically acquainted 
with every branch of the Com[«ny*s af- 
fairs, while he is not precluded, by being 
attached to a subordinate committee, from 
affording to the court the benefit of his 
more recent knowledge and experience. 

As it is allowed that the Court of Di- 
rectors certainly possess, upon some 
points, a detailed knowledge, which the 
Board of Control does not possess, under 
its present constitution, and with its pre- 
sent establishment, it is not contended 
that the board would at- once be competent 
to originate any but the more important 
despatches, referring to general principles 
and the higher subjects of government. 
On the authority of the writer of tlie 
Political History of India, it has been sug- 
gested that one or two of the commis- 
sioners should always be persons who 
Irnve served either in the military or civil 
branch of the Company’s service abroad. 
It is also suggested, that whatever the 
board is competent to do through the 
medium of the secret committee, might 
be as well done by direct despatches, 
emanating from a secretary of state for 
India, addressed to the respective gover- 
nors abroad. 

It is considered that the reduction 
recently made in the salary of the presi- 
dent of the board, in consequence of which 
that situation offers a remuneration for 
talent and ability inferior to that afforded 
by many other appointments of the same 
class, is, upon public grounds, most objec- 
tionable. 

• Local Government. 

In reporting the evidence relating to 
the local government, the committee pro- 
]k>sc to ^ve an outline, Ist, of its consti- 
tution and functions; 2d, its operation, 


comprising its efficiency and alleged de- 
fects; 3d, proposed alterations and im- 
provements relating thereto. 

There are three presidencies, Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. In Bengal the 
government consists of a governor- 
general and three councillors ; and at 
Madras and Bombay of a governor and 
the same number of councillors. The 
court of directors, if they see fit, appoint 
the commander-in-chief at each of the 
presidencies to a seat in the council of the 
presidency to which he is attached, la 
>yhich event he takes rank next to the 
governor, as second in council. There 
are two other councillors, civilians, with 
the necessary subordinate functionaries. 
The civil members of council roust have 
resided ten years in India, in the Com. 
pany’s service. 

The governor-general has a supreme 
controlling power over the governors of 
Madras and Bombay, who, under certain 
circumstances, may be suspended for dis- 
obedience of orders. He has also the 
power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to tlie 
subordinate presidencies, and assuming 
the chief authority there. 

According to the terms of the act of 
1703, tlie governor brings forward in 
council any business he thinks fit. The 
discussion upon it may be adjourned 
twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and 
then a decision must be pronounced; if 
the members of council accord with the 
views of the governor, the decision be- 
comes a measure of Government ; if the 
members of council dissent from the 
governor, they are to exchange opinions 
in writing, which are entered upon record. 
If the governo^ still adheres to his own 
views, he is v^ted with the power ot 
acting on his own responsibility, placing 
upon record his reasons for so doing, 
which are transmitted to this country, 
with copies of all the proceedings. From 
the operation of this independent power, 
legislation, and matters judicially before 
the council, are the only exceptions. 

To the powers of governor-geneml, 
those of captain -general have, on one 
occasion, been superudded. This is an 
appointment from tlie king, and confc^ 
the complete control over all military 
affairs. 

Tlie power, therefore, of making or 
enforcing laws for the government of the 
respective Presidencies rests in four indi- 
viduals, viz. the governor-general (the 
governor in the ceases of Madras and 
Bombay) and the three members of coun- 
cil, subject immediately, in some instances* 
to the consent of the supreme court or 
judicature to register their decree, and, 
more remotely, to the approval 
tion of the kijig in couneil, the Board o 
Control, and the Court of Direet(js* 

The general administration of 
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affairs ia carried on by the means of 
Lards, tUe olject of Which is to relieve 
^ Government from the burthen of 
details. At Calcutta, there are the boards 
of revenue, salt and opium, and trade ; 
and the military, marine, and medical 
boards : at Madras, medical, military, and 
revenue boards ; at Bombay no revenue 
board ever existed, and the military board 
was abolished by Sir John Malcolm. 

Concerning the system of administra- 
tion by boards in general, it has been 
stated, that however plausible they may 
1)6 in theory, and however useful boards 
mghl be made, yet that practically they 
are inefficient ; that they operate as clogs 
upon business, and that all that is pro- 
tessed to be accomplished by them, might 
be better attained by the agency of a 
single individual, is the uniform tenor of 
tlie evidence adduced before the com- 
mittee. 

With respect to councils, it is argued, 
on the one hand, that as they arc no check 
upon the governor, in any case when he 
chooses to exercise his independent 
power, and as the secretaries of Govern- 
ment and heads of departments might 
probably give him the assistance which 
councillors now atford, they might be 
altogether dispensed with, and the public 
at the same time lose no efficient ^eck. 
On the other hand, it is contended, that 
they are extremely useful in arranging for 
tlic governor the most material points of 
('orrespondenee, and tli^t they relieve him 
from a load of detail, and would relieve 
him still more if allowed to decide upon 
judicial and territorial matters upon their 
own responsibility j that, in short, as the 
governor is, for the most part, totally 
unacquainted with Indian affiiirs, the 
assistance of councillors^ of local expe- 
rience and knowledge, is indispensably 
requisite to enable him to disdmrge his 
duties. 

The duties of the governor-general are 
those which appertain specially to the 
presidency of l^ngal, and those which 
relate to the supervision and control of 
every functionary in India : and if it be 
true that the local administration of Ben- 
gal, more immediately confided to the 
governor-generak is sufficient to engage 
bis whoje time and attention, it must 
necessarily follow, that the still more 
important business of general legislation, 
and general control is ill performed ; and 
from this sourw, it is alleged, arises one 
class of the evils which pervade the admi- 
nistration in India. •Another class is 
to have it^ origin in the nature of 

be ^ministration at home, a system of 
Checks, which operate as clogs on busi- 
ness, and occasion a disunion of authority, 

nuer which officers, having the same 
In perform, and the same objects 
>iew, are split into distinct depart- 


ments, often acting on opposite priiiciples^ 
and coming into perpetual ooHislon wltji 
each other. 

It has been said, that one of the most 
important considerations for parliament ip 
the improvement of the government tH 
India in India itself : with this view, and 
in order to meet the evils already adverted 
to, it has been proposed, to entrust in- 
creased powers to a local authority by 
the establishment of one supreme govern- 
ment for all India, without the cbaige of 
any local administratitm, and by the ap- 
pointment of lieutenant governors at the 
several jiresidencies, )with subordinate 
powers. Under this arrangement it would 
not be necessary to disturb existing boun- 
daries, although it might bo advisable to 
divide into two the extensive presidency 
of Bengal. ^ 

Against the adoption of these altera- 
tions, it has been urged that the local 
government of Calcutta, as at present coii- 
stituted, though it has some defects, is 
yet fully equal to the task of legislating 
for the native population ; that the num- 
ber of the regulations passed by tlie local 
governra^it, since the renewal of the 
charter, is small when compared with 
that of the laws passed in England du- 
ring the same period ; that it would be 
dangerous to remove the salutary checks 
which have hitherto existed in the con- 
trol exercised by the home authorities ; 
and that the business which, on the adop- 
tion of the new system, would unavoid- 
ably devolve upon the supreme govern- 
ment, would, from its extent, be unma- 
nageable. 

In contemplating the probable effect 
on the minds of the natives, of any ex- 
tensive change in the present administra- 
tion of India, it has been denied that it 
would be productive of any unfavourable 
result, or that it would make any impres- 
sion whatever ; their ideas of the Com- 
pany being exceedingly vague, and their 
feelings of respect attaching entirely to 
the executive power. 

Law. 

That the British sway has eonferred 
very considerable benefit on India can 
hardly be doubted, since under our go- 
vernment tlie people enjoy advantages 
which all history shows tliey never pos- 
sessed under their own princes,-<-prote«« 
tion from external invasion, and the secu- 
rity of life and property. If these benefits 
are not duly appreciated, it is because 
the demoralization, consequent on ages of 
anarchy and misrule, has rendered them 
insensible to the blessings of or^nized 
society ; a state ui which the justice and 
firmness of the governors are sure to be- 
come reasons for disaffection on the part 
of the governed, because they annihilate 
their hopes of individual aggrandizement 
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uid independence. Hence, with 6ie ex- 
ception of Bengal Proper, where a gene- 
ral feeling of protection is stated to pre- 
vail. the British tenure of India is, for 
the most part, a tenure of the sword, 
resting chiefly on the persuasion of our 
national power, and militai^ strength and 
discipline. At the same time, it may be 
matter for attentive investigation, how' far 
the exclusion of the natives from places 
of trust and emolument opemtes as a 
cause of discontent, and also how far the 
influence of the B^tish name in the na- 
tive states is converted by rapacious rulers 
into an engine of ^pression. 

The subject of the legislative pow'er in 
India has already, in a great measure, 
been anticipated in the summary of the 
Evidence respecting the constitution and 
powers of the civil govcniraent, and the 
proposed reform of the present system, 
by the establishment of a supreme aiitlio- 
rity, embracing executive, judicial, and le- 
gislative functions. It therefore only re- 
mains to pass under review the existing 
state of jurisdiction and of the courts of 
law, the modifications and changes which 
might be beneficially introduced, and the 
principles which ought to regulate any 
new legislative enactments. 

There exist in India at the present 
time two concurrent, and in some in- 
stances, couflicting, systems of judicature ; 
the Company’s courts, and the King’s or 
supreme courts. 

In the Company’s courts there are three 
grades of European judges ; the district, 
the provincial, and the judges of the sud- 
der court. Of the natjve judges there are 
two classes; moonsitfs, of whom there 
are several stationed in tlic interior of 
every district; and sudder ameens. esta- 
blished at the same station with the Eu- 
ropean district judge. There are also 
magistrates, who exercise civil jurisdic- 
tion under special appointment. Tlie re- 
gistrars try and decide such causes as may 
be referred to them by the judge. 

The jurisdiction of the supreme court 
extends to Europeans generally; and, 
within a certain limit around the several 
presidencies, to natives also; but con- 
structively, natives not so circumstanced 
have, on many occasions, been brought 
within its jurisdiction. The jury system 
is confined entirely within the limits of the 
supreme conrt. It is made ground of 
complaint, that the criminal law is more 
severe than that administered beyond this 
boundary, while the civil law also is at- 
tended with an expense which has ruined 
most of the native families of distinction, 
and borne heavily upon Enropeans. 

^Jo rejnlation made by the local govern- 
ment, and affecting individuals within the 
j urisdiction of the Court,i8 valid, unless re- 
gistered by the court j a power which has 


iti recent instances been (wAy ^xeicised. 
and much beyond the local limits cont^ 
plated by the act of parliament 
collision has arisen between the local au. 
thorities and the functionaries of the 
King’s courts, which has proved a source 
of great evil and of serious embarrass- 
ment to the government; nevertheless 
objections exist to the abolition of tiie 
courts : while the remedies necessary to 
correct the evils attached to the operation 
of tlie present system are said to be abun- 
dantly obvious; Ist. by accurately and 
strictly defining the jurisdiction of the sn. 
^reme court, or, 2dly, by the establish- 
ment of a geneml legislative council, or 
3dly, by the appointment of local agents 
with the control of districts, us suggested 
by Sir Thomas Munro. 

The power of arbitrary deportation np. 
on alleged charges, without trial, forms 
another important feature in the local ad- 
ministration of India; concerning which 
it has become a question whetlier it might 
not be suppressed or modified by the in. 
troduction of trial by jury, without dan. 
ger to the state. 

There is also important evidence with 
regard to tlie code of criminal law iti 
force in the provincial courts ; the reel- 
procal circumstances of Europeans and 
natives with respect to the administration 
of justice ; the effects and tendency of 
the judicial system actually in operation, 
as to the security of the persons and pro- 
perty of tlic natives ; and the expediency 
of subjecting Englishmen to the juris- 
diction of the provincial tribunals. 

On a large view of the state of Indian 
legislation, and of the improvements of 
winch it is susceptible, it is recognised as 
an indisputable principle, that the iaterests 
of tlie native subjects are to be consulted 
in preference to those of Europeans, when- 
ever the two come in competition ; and 
that therefore the laws ought to be adapted 
rather to the feelings and habits of the na- 
tives than to those of Europeans. It is 
also asserted, that though the native law 
inigiit beneficially be assimilated to British 
law in certain points, yettliat the principle 
of British law could never be made the 
basis of an Indian code; and finally, that 
the rights of the natives can never be ef- 
fectually secured otherwise than by such 
amalgamution ; by the appointment of an 
European judge to every zillah court, with 
native judges as his assistants and asses- 
sors ; and by the substitution of individual 
for collective ageimy. 

The provisions lor the promulgation of 
ordinances and regulations are described 
to be effective. 

Natives. 

Intimately connected with every pl«" 
for the good government of Indm; and Wf 
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tlie introduction of ameHorating clfenges 
into the present system, is all that relates 
to the habits, character, and capacity of 
Che native population. It appears that at 
present they are only employed in siibor- 
dinate situations in the revenue, judicial, 
and military departments. Tliey are said 
Co be sufficiently observant of the practical 
merits and defects of our system, and to 
be alive to the grievance of being excluded 
from a larger share in the executive go- 
vernment, a disadvantage which is not con- 
sidered as compensated by the increased 
security enjoyed under British protection, 
compared with the precariousness of all 
tenure under former Governments t it is 
amply borne out by the evidence that such 
exclusion is not warranted on the score of 
incapacity for business, or the vv'ant of ap- 
plication, or trustworthiness : while it is 
contended that their admission, under Eu- 
ropean control, into the higher offices, 
would Iiavea beneficial effect in correcting 
the moral oWiquities of their general cha- 
racter; would strengthen their attachment 
to British dominion ; would conduce to 
the better administration of justice ; and 
would be productive of a great saving in the 
expenses of the Indian Government. 

With a view to the more general iden- 
tification of the natives with the Govern- 
ment of India, the encouragement and cul- 
tivation of the English language, to the 
greatest possible extent, is deemed by one 
witness to he highly desirable. 

A desire for the knowledge of European 
science and literature has, it is declared, 
been awakened in the natives by the more 
rccc'iit extension and encouragement of 
education among them; and it is urged 
that moral and religious instruction is, ir 
consequence, of impevious nece.ssity for 
securing tlie improvefhent of their moral 
standard, and the advancement of their 
political character. 

The proportion of the Hindoo popula- 
tion to the Mahomedan is stated at ciglit 
to one. 

The expediency of framing a law' for de- 
fining and regulating the civil rights of na- 
tives, in the case of a change of religion, 
is suggested. 

It IS equally desirable, it is stated, to 
extend perfect toleration to the native 
I’liristians, and to remove, as far as possi- 
ble, any disability that can be shewn still 
to exist to their prejudice. 

An interesting sketch has been given of 
the state of Christianity in India in the 
early ages, and also of the Syrian Chris- 
tians, who liave received the greatest as- 
sistance and advantage from a college for 
the instruction of their priesthood, founded 
by Colonel Miinro, long resident at Tra- 
vancore, the students of which are stated, 

a clergyman who examined them, to 
“ave made great progress in the Latin and 
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. Syriac languages, and in other beanebes of 
literature, 

The Roman Syrians have a college at 
Verapoly, for the education of about 50 
students. 

The Roman Syrians and the pure Syrian 
churches of Travancore are about equal in 
numbers, and amount each to between 
60,000 and 70,000 souls. 

The failure of Roman-catholic mission- 
aries is acknowledged by themselves, and 
attested by other witnesses; while the 
pr^ess of the Protestants appears to be 
dally becoming more successful. Their ju- 
dicious plan is to establish schools, which ^ 
they have effected both in the north and 
south of India. Tlie number of scholars 
in Bengal alone, amounts to about 50,000. 

This general diffusion of instruction is 
producing the best and most salutary ef- 
fect, not only on the children educated, 
but on the minds of their parents and 
neighbours. Female schools have also 
been succe.^isfiilly established ; at the dif- 
ferent missionary stations there were, in 
nearly 1,200 female children, and 
that number has gradually increased to 
.3,000. 

The proficiency of the native catechists 
is also attested. 

Ecclesiastical. 

It is stated, that the number of chap- 
lains at present in actual service is not suf- 
ficient for the wants of the people com- 
mitted to their charge ; and while, in se- 
veral stations in the interior of India, the 
duties of a chaplain do not employ the 
whole ol his time, there are larger stations, 
such as military cantonments, where there 
is duty for two, if not for three chaplains. 
The w'ant of additional bishops is also 
pointed out. 

While an efficient church establishment 
is recommended, co-extensive with the 
wants of the European suhject§^**s^o may 
be members of that churcl), and of such 
native Christian subjects as shall be willing 
and anxious to attach themselves to it, 
perfect tolemtion, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to the labours of the missionaries, 
is not less strongly recommended, care 
being had, at the same time, not to afford, 
on the part of the Government, any direct 
encouragement to the conversion of the 
natives. 

Patronage. 

East-India patronage is vested partly 
in the crow'ii, partly in the directors, and 
partly in the governors and council of the 
several presidencies. 

The Board of Control has legally no 
share in the distribution of Indian patron- 
age ; though, practically, the president of 
the Board, by an arrangement with the 
Court of Directors, has a share equal to 
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that of one of the chairs, or double that of 
a director. 

Ttie patronage exercised in India amounts 
to a very large share of the whole ; but the 
distribution of it is recorded on the proceed* 
ings sent homo, and it is liable to be vigi- 
lantly scrutinized by the court and by the 
board. 

Promotion is regulated on the principle 
of seniority as the general rule, and by se- 
lection, according to individual merit, as 
particular exigencies may require ; but in 
the several presidenci^ it is, generally 
speaking, confined to individuals witliin 
the presidency. 

No public responsibility attaches to the 
patronage of the directors ; nor do the tests 
prescribed operate upon tlie exercise of it 
any more than the desirableness of obtain- 
ing competent persons operates upon the 
disposal of the patronage in Government 
offices in this country : public opinion is 
!,aid to have as little influence in the one 
case as in the other. 

The amount of patronage is necessarily 
fluctuating, being regulated by the demand 
for public servants, arising from casualties 
or other causes. The number of civil ser- 
vants at llie three presidencies is calculated 
at l.lOOor 1,‘iOO, 

To the present mode of nomination it is 
objected, that it gives to India only an ave- 
rage amount of talent, or one but a little 
above mediocrity. Though there dots not 
appear in the evidence any imputation up- 
on the purity with which the directors have 
acted in bestowing their patronage, it seems 
at the same lime agreed, that the nomina- 
tion by individual diicctors is not the best 
mode of securing a high standaf-d of ability 
and qualineation in the civil serviints ; this, 
it is considered, by one witness at least, 
might lie more surely obtained by public 
competition. On tlrc other hand, an appeal 
is made to the high testimony borne by 
Mr. Canning to the zeal and ability of the 
Company’s servants, and also more gene- 
rally to the history of India, in proof that 
they have hitherto possessed adequate abi- 
lities and qualifications. If a system of 
com|)ctition were acted upon, and if tlic 
natives were more extensively appointed to 
civil offices, the amount of patronage, it is 
stated, would ho so abridged, that no sepa- 
rate body would he requisite for administer, 
ing it j and though it miglit be objeetion- 
abie to vest it in the crown, it is suggested 
that it might be given to public schools and 
universities, as the reward of talent and 
acquirement. What system of competition 
could he adopted so as to prevent all fa- 
voritism in the selection, is admitted to 
be deserving of serious consideration. An 
arguQient brought forward by one witness 
against any plan diflerent from the picseiit 
is, that checks could not be so eflectunlly 
established to meet the abuses to which the 


exerilso of such extensive patronage at 
home and in India is liable. In the event 
of the patronage being taken away from 
the Court of Directors, a pecuniary com. 
pensation has been suggested. 

The committee have inquired into the 
state of education in the civil service, and 
among the natives of India. 

1.— Education : Civil Servick, 

Concerning the qualifications required 
from a writer previously to his appoint- 
ment, the evidence is not very speeiHc* 
they, are fixed by regulations framed by 
the court of directors and the board of com- 
missioners. On an average young nicn 
proceed to India at the age of 18: 22 is 
recommended as the most eligible age. 

It is stated by the principal, whose evi- 
dence is very full and detailed, that the 
design of the Enst-India College at Hai. 
leyhury, vihich was established in 1806, 
was, to supply the great body of civil ser- 
vants with an amount of qualification com- 
mensurate with the extent and importance 
of their functions in India, which qualifi. 
cation could not, at the time tiiat tlie col- 
lege was founded, have been otherwise 
procured. Tlie nature of the combined 
couise of study, the impracticability of 
acquiring it without a special iiistitutioi), 
more particulruly for oriental literature, 
and the tests uquired of the parlies nomi- 
nated, all form subjects of evidence. It is 
considered that it would he advisable to 
increase the age of students, by admitting 
them between the ages of 18 and 22. Tl.e 
act of 1826 is believed not to have ansncrcil 
the expectations of its authors, and to have 
shaken and mutilated the whole collegiate 
system. The toll^e, it is staled by the 
principal, has hudtvarious difficulties to 
contend with, but has, in a great measure, 
fairly answered what could reasonabiy Iiave 
been expected from it on its original foun- 
dation; and it is held that, with revised 
tests, and some modifications in its present 
machinery, it would be competent to stand 
even against the universities of England, 
in so far as relates to the due qualification 
of civil servants for India. The proficiency 
of the scholars is well attested by tiiose 
who have experienced its benefits and 
w atthed its pi ogress. The capabilities are 
pointed out which the college possesses, of 
admitting alterations, so as to render the 
education more efficient and satisfactory; 
and other modes of qualification for the 
civil service are suggested. It is main- 
tained that the civil savants have been bet- 
ter educated since the establishment of the 
college than they were before; and the 
fact, that the most important posts have 
been filled in India by those who have 
l)een most distinguished for proficiency at 
Ilaileybury, is adduced in proof of this 
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opinion » while the tenor of other pafts of ncral cultivation of the English language 
the evidence would show, that where the is most highly desirable, both with a view 
operation of the system has not been abso- to the introduction of the natives into places 
Iiitely prejudicial to the habits and views of trust, and as a powerful means of ope- 
of the students, every object contemplated rating favourably on their habits and cha- 
by the college might have been more cflec- racter; and that, moreover, a great par- 
tually obtained by other moans. tiality prevails in favour of the English lan- 

On arriving in India, the young men of guage and literature, in both of which 
the Bengal service enter the college at Cal- many natives have made considerable pro- 
cutfa, with the view of perfecting them- gress; but that the subject Ims not hitherto 
selves in languages, the elements of which met with that consideration and encourage, 
have been acquired at Haileybury, where ment from the Government which its im- 
il)o education is of a more general nature, portnnee seems to nibrit. 7'liough facilities 
While at the college at Calcutta, they are might be multiplied at a small expense, 

maintained at the Company’s expense. Of there is a great want of proper teachers ; 

this institution (which was from the com- and in the Government schools, with few 
inenceinent strongly objected to by the exceptions, it is not langbt at all. 

Court of Directors, on the score of expense) It has been suggested, that the most pow- 
it is remarked, that “ it has been a source erful stimulus would be, to make a certain 

(if more debt than knowledge in tlic civil degree of proficiency a condition of qualu 

scrvicc, and an expensive establishment for fication for civil employment, 
the end proposed.” It was not uncommon When, however, the immensity of the 
in former times for young men to leave the field is regarded, it is not to be concluded, 
college with a debt of from 50, (XK) to a lac that active steps have not been taken, bow- 
of rupees; but this evil may in part be ever limited, for disseminafing the benefits 
nltnbuted to the mode of appointment, of education among the natives. Moslem 
The institution has lately undergone a re- and Hindoo colleges have been established, 
vidon. It has been useful in providing or placed on a more cOicient footinn', in 
books, by wliicli the acquisition of the na- Calcutta, Delhi, Agra, and Benares, 
live languages has been greatly facilitated, Schools have been established in other parts 
hut heyond tills it is considered that the of tlie country j and seminaries, founded 
institution is disadvantageous to the public by individuals, liave received aid. b'or 
M'rvice. If abolished, its buildings might more full information on this interesting- 
1)0 converted to public offices. subject, the committee beg to lefer to ilm 

It appeals that the study of languages is memoir prepared by Mr. Fisher, of the 
ino'.t readily proinot.-d by sending the India House, and to the letters from the 

\oung men, directly on their arrival, into Court of Directors to their several govern- 

the piovinces, and attaching them to some ments in India. 

public office, as w'as formerly the practice. With regard to the Madras presidency, 
At Bombay there is no institution cor- it was proposed, by Sir Thomas Munro to 

responding to that at Calcutta, At Ma- establish native schools in every tehsildary. 

dras there is a collegiate«institution, but no The master was to be paid, partly by a sli- 
Kuropcan professors, a? formerly at Cal- pend from Government, and partly by fees 
cutta; the examiners are gentlemen in the from the scholars. If fully followed up, 

(’oinpany’s service, but they receive no Ibis plan might, to a certain extent, furnisli 

pay. Proficiency in the native languages the means of a common education to the 
is made a condition of proitioiioii. natives. 

With a view to raise the .standard of at- On this head of native education, the 

tainment, and afford fuller scope for selec- evidence is full and circumstantial, 

lion, nut only is public competition in Eng- Testimony has been adduced concerning 
land rccuminemied, but it is also proposed, flic acquirements and abilities of the Anglo- 

wilh the same view-, that the whole service Indian population, concluding with a re- 

snould be originally military. Among commendation for the removal, in their 

ut ler objections against Ibis plan, ills iirgeil case, of all invidious distinction and ex- 
ist It evinces a total departure from the elusion from office. 

[irinciplos at present laid down by the le- 

gi^slatiire for conducting the two bran dies Press. 

« Indi.in service. The evidence is detailed and circum- 


2.— Education : Natives. 

By the act of parliament of 1813, tl 
t oinpany are obliged, out of surplus ten 
lorial revenue, to expend annually a lac 
rupees in promoting the education of tl 

» a has been expended, but in others twii 
even hve times the stipulated nmouii 
w on all bands allowed, that the g 


slantial respecting the .state of the Euro- 
pean and Indian press; the regulations re- 
lative thereto ; and the subjects of discus- 
sion, correspondents, circulation, price, 
transmission, and postage of the news, 
papers. The peculiarities which atlacA to 
the several presidencies are remarked, and 
also the discussions and proceedings to 
wliicIi articles in the journals, obnoxious 
to the local government, give rise. 
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The native press at Calcaita is under the 
same rcetrictions as the English press 
there, but its operation is not veij exten- 
sive. At Bombay it is perfectly free. 

The present checks on the press lie in 
the withdrawal of the Government licence, 
which is revocable at pleasure, with or with- 
out inquiry or notice ; and in the power 
of arbitrary deportation. How far the ex- 
istence of this power is necessary, in the 
present state of India, is amply discussed ; 
and, wiili reference to the ofTences of the 
press, the possibility* of obtaining a fair 
and impartial trial by jury is conBdently 
asserted. 

On the one part, it is argued, that the 
free discussion of Government measures, 
by the press, or otherwise, must be produc- 
tive of good, both in maturing legislative 
enactments, and in controlling the conduct 
of public functionaries. 

On the other part, it is maintained, that 
the freedom of tlio press is inconsistent 
with the condition of the people, and in- 
compatible with the nature of the govern, 
ment. 

Since the evidence was taken, intelli- 
gence has been received of the removal of 
the censorship at Madras. 

Iktercoursb with India, and Settle- 
ment OF Europeans. 

Much valuable evidence has been re- 
ceived upon this important subject in the 
revenue, judicial, and commercial depart- 
ments of the inquiry, as well as in the 
public. 

As early as 1766 the Court of Directors 
prohibited British-born subjects from hold- 
ing lands, the prohibition being chiefly di- 
rected against their own servants, who, 
about that time, were in the habit of hold, 
ing public lands and farms. In 1783-84 
it was stated, in a report of the committee 
of the House of Commons, that the regula- 
tion was chiefly applicable to the Com- 
pany’s servants, who, it was considered, 
mi^ht convert tlieir influence and power 
to improper purposes, and that it ought 
not to be equally applicable to men not in 
the Company’s service. 

The evidence shows, that as far as hold- 
ing lands in farm, to a great extent the 
prohibition is merely nominal; Europeans 
hold them in the names of natives, and in 
their names also they sue and are sued in 
the courts. 


Ihese lands are princij^ly held for the 
cultivation of indigo, which has improved 
of late years in Bebar and Bengal, where 
the factories are chiefly established. Tliere 
are also a few in North and South Arcor, 
which are two of the principal indigo dis- 
tricts. 

The introduction of capital into these 
districts, and the employment of a great 
number of people, have been beneficial; 
but most of the witnesses do not recom- 
mend the uncontrolled and indiscriminate 
admission of British-born subjects into our 
Indian possessions. It is not doubted that 
the skill, enterprise, and capital of Euro, 
peans might be made to confer important 
benefits upon the country in the develop, 
ment of its vast resources. The chief dif. 
ficulty opposed to their free admission ap. 
pears to be considered to arise out of the 
defective state of the judicial establish- 
ments, civil and criminal. Facilities of 
intercourse have of late years been greatly 
increased. Licence to proceed to India is 
said never to l)e withheld if the applicant 
can show any reason for wishing to pro. 
cecd to India other than mere speculation. 
Many instances have occurred in wliich a 
refusal on the part of the Court of Direc- 
tors has been superseded by the Board of 
Control. 

The report of the committee of 1813 
shows that serious apprehensions were then 
entertained by some distinguished indivi. 
duals, who had held high stations in India, 
that the opening of the trade would lead to 
a dangerous influx of Europeans, But 
the returns from 1815 to 1828 show, that 
in tlie space of 13 years, the increase of 
British-born subjects in India, not in the 
service of the East-India Company, does 
not exceed 515, aud tliat these reside prin- 
cipally at the tl)iV[e presidencies, or are 
employed on board the ships belonging to 
the respective ports. The committee con- 
ceiving that the question of the admission 
of Europeans to hold lands in India is one 
which deserves the deep consideration of 
the Indian government, and of the ruling 
authorities in England, have made selec- 
tion of very important documents, wdtli u 
view of assisting the judgment of the 
house in reference to tiie various altera- 
tions of system which arc recommended in 
the evidence. In these papers the opinions 
of the local government will be found to 
be fully recorded. 


II.-FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS-TJIADE. 

Before your committee proceed to state the Third, in the year 1698, is tlie founda- 
the results of their inquiries, it may be tion of tlie privileges now enjoyed hy tlai 
usefjbil to offer a brief review of the prin- United East-India Company, 
cipal legislative enactments which have The exclusive privilege of trading east- 
heretofore passed, relating to the financial ward of the Ca))e of Good Hope to ibe 
and commercial concerns of the Company. Straits of Magellan, then granted, was 
The charter granted by King William confirmed by the Act of 9 and 10 Will* 
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5 c. 44, aod Wi8 subsequently contimed 
to them by successive acts of parliamenti 
until 1794. In j793, Uie act of 33 Geo. 

c. 52, was passed, by which the British 
territories in India, together with the ex- 
clusive trade, were, under certain litnita. 
tiuns, continued to the Company for the 
further term of 20 years. In 1814, the 
trade with India was opened to the public, 
and that with China and the trade in tea 
generally, was reserved exclusively to the 
Company. 

Tlie capital stock of the Company was 
originally ^2,000,000. It was afterwards 
increased, under the authority of succes. 
bive enactments, as follows : — 


In 1708 

1788 

1789 
1794 


1,200,000 

U(M),0U0 

1,(XK),()00 

1,<XN),U0U 


Total • • G,000,(X)0 


Some of the portions of this capital were 
raised at rates far exceeding their nominal 
amount. The sum actually subscribed in 
1794 was ^2,027,295, and the whole 
amount which has been paid into the 
Company’s treasury for capital stock is 
i,7,780,000. 

The legislative enactments respecting 
the territorial possessions of the Company 
commenced in 1767. In that year it was 
agreed, between the public and the Com- 
pany, that in consideration of an annual 
payment of i^400,000, the large territorial 
possessions which had been recently ob- 
tained in India should remain in posses- 
sion of the Company for the term of two 
years. This term was afterwards extended 
to five years more, from the 1st February 
1769. The sums paid to the public under 
these two acts were— 

In 1708 - •• ’S /. 400,000 0 0 

1709 .. .. .* 400, 0(x) 0 0 

1770 400,000 0 0 

1771 400, (HN) 0 0 

1772 200.0(M) 0 0 

1773 253,779 3 61 

1775 (payable in 1773) 115.819 14 9 

Total •• 1.2,169,398 18 21 

In 1773 the Company presented a peti- 
tion to parliament, pmying for relief. 
They solicited a loan for four years, and a 
sum of £1,400,000, was accordingly lent 
to them. Parliament, upon tlr.t occasion, 
first assumed a general regulation of tlie 
Company’s affairs. The governor.general 
in council, and the supreme court of 
Judicature at Calcutta, were established; 
the mode of electing directors, and the 
qualification of voters, were determined ; 
an appropriation wadHnade of the revenues 
and profits of the Company ; the dividend 
was regulated ; and statements were re- 
quired to be rendered half-yearly to the 
treasury, of the profit and loss upon the 
tfade and revenues, and of the Company’s 
debts in England, exclusive of tlieir bond 
debt. 


The loan of £1,400,000 having been 
di8charged> two other acts were successively 
passed, by each of which tlie territory was 
continueci to the Company for one year. 

In 1781 an act was passed for con. 
tinning the territorial acquisitions and re- 
venues in the Company for a period termi- 
nating upon three years’ notice, to be given 
after 1st March 1791. Under this act the 
Company paid to the public 400,000, in 
satisfaction of all claims up to 1st March 
1781. 

In 1793 the samy privileges were ex- 
tended to the Company from 1794 until 
the year 1814. Under the provisions of 
tills act, the Company were to pay to the 
public the sum of £500,000 annually, 
unless prevented by war expenditure; but, 
owing to the state of their finances during 
that period of continued hostilities, they 
were unable to make more than two pay. 
menu, of £250,000 each, in the years 
1793-4 and 1794-5. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1793, 
pecuniary asaistance was rendered to the 
Company by the public, under the autho- 
rity of the legislature. In 1810, a loan of 
£1,500,000 in exchequer bills, was ad. 
vanced to them, which was repaid soon 
afterwards by advances for his Majesty’s 
service, made in India. In 1812, a loan 
of £2,500, (X)0, was raised by Govern- 
ment for the service of the Company, in 
consequence of the large demands upon 
the home treasury for the payment of bills 
of exchange for principal of India debt. 
This loan was liquidated in part by annual 
payments, and the balance was discharged 
in 1822. 

The payment of large sums to the Com- 
pany was occasionally authorised by par- 
liament dniing the period between 1794 
and 1814, not in the way of loan, but in 
repayment of advances previously made 
by them in India on account of his Majes- 
ly’s service. 

In the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, se- 
lect committees of the House of Commons 
were appointed to inquire into the state of 
the affairs of the East-India Company. 
They presented five reports on different 
branches of the subject referred to them. 
The first report communicated evidence on 
the existing state of the Company’s affairs 
preceding the advance of £i,500,0(X) in 
exchequer bills. The second, third and 
fourth, were devoted to the financial affairs 
of the Company. The fifth embraced 
several subjects, but principally treated of 
the land revenue and the judicial system 
established in India. 

In the second report, the committee pre- 
sent^, “ a detailed stotement of tlie ordi- 
nary revenues and charges of the East- 
India Company’s territorial possessions, 
and a comparison of tlio amount of those 
revenues and charges at the last renewal 
of tlie Company’s clwrtcr in 1793, with 
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their amount according to the latest advices 
which had been received from India.*' 

The third report treated of those re. 
ceipts and disbursements in India which 
were termed extraordinary, and of the 
debts and assets of the Company abroad. 

In the fourth report, the transactions of 
** the home concern,*’ including China 
and St. Helena, were considered ; and the 
state of the Company’s affairs both at home 
and abroad was brought into one view, and 
compared with their state in 1793. 

In all the cnactmqpts down to that of 
1793, inclusive, the territorial and com. 
mercial affdiisof the Company had been 
blended together as forming one undivided 
concern ; and although the revenues of the 
Company in India, and their profits in 
Great Britain, had been separately appro- 
priated, yet no direct provision had ever 
been made for accurately distinguishing, 
cither in India or in England, those re- 
ceipts and disbursements which were of 
a political character, from those which 
jiropcrly appertained to the commercial 
branch. 

'fhe great difficulty which the coin-, 
inittces of 1810-11-12 experienced in the 
investigation of the East- India Company’s 
iinanciul affairs, arose chieHy from this cir- 
cumstance, and is repeatedly adverted to 
in their reports. 

The act 5S Geo. 3, c. 155, contains pro- 
visions which, by effecting a separation of 
.recounts between the two branches of the 
Company’s affairs, appear to have been in- 
tended (0 remove this ground of difficulty 
for the future. It directs, that the accounts 
of the Company, abroad and at home, 
shall be so kept and arranged, as to con- 
tain and exhibit the receipts, disburse- 
ments, debts and assets appertaining to, or 
connected with, tfie territorial, political, and 
commercial brandies of their affairs respec- 
tively ; and that they shall be made up so 
as to exhibit the accounts of the territorial 
and political departments separately and 
distinctly from such as appertain to, or are 
connected with, the commercial branch of 
their affairs. It also directs, that a plan 
for the arrangement of the accounts re. 
quired to be laid before parliament by tiie 
act of 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, shall be prepared 
and submitted to Uie Board of Commis. 
sioners fur the Affairs of India for their 
approbation, and that the several accounts 
required to be annually laid before parlia- 
ment shall be prepared and arranged in 
conformity to the principles of the plan of 
separation. 

The appropriations made by the last, 
mentioned act are as follow : 

The territorial revenues, after defraying 
tlie expenses of collection, are required to 
be applied : 

1st. In maintaining forces and forts, 
and providing warlike and naval stores. 

2d. In payment of interest on Indian 


debt, iDcludfng such porUon of It as might 
be demanded in bills on the court; to 
meet which, provision is required at all 
times to be made by consignments or re. 
mittances to England. 

3d. In defraying expenses of civil and 
commercial establishments. 

4tb. Towards the liquidation of the ter. 
ritorial debt, or of the bond debt at homo, 
or to such other purposes (subject to the 
provision afterwards mentioned) as the 
Court of Directors, with the approbation 
of the Board of Commissioners, shall di- 
rect. 

vV sum is annually to he issued in India 
for commercial investment, or remittance 
to England, equal to the payments made 
from the commercial funds at home, on 
account of territorial clnirges, in the year 
preceding. 

The commercial profits, and other home 
receipts, are to be applied, 

1st. To the payment of bills of ex. 
cliange. 

2d. To the current payment of olI>cr 
debts (except the home bond debt), inte- 
rest, and commercial expenses. 

3d. To the payment of dividends, 

4lh. To the reduction of Indian debt, or 
home bond debt. 

The 59th section of this net provides, 
that, when tiie Indian debt shall have been 
reduced to 10, 000, (XX)/., and the bond debt 
at home to 3,000, 0(X)/. sterling, the surplus 
proceeds of rents, revenues, and profits shall 
be api)lied to the repayment of the capital 
of any public funds created for the use of 
the Company ; and that the remaining »ur. 
plus shall be paid into the receipt of (lie 
exchequer, and constitute a fund (nut ex- 
ceeding 12,000,000/.) for securing the 
capital stock of thew Company, and a divi- 
dend of 10^ per ceM. in respect tliereof ; 
and that, of the excess of sueh payments 
beyond 12,000,(XX)/., one-sixlli shall here- 
tained by the Company, and the remaining 
five.sixths be the property of the public. 

In consequence of tlic directions con- 
tained in the act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, apian 
for the separation of the accounts was pre- 
pared by the Court of Directors, and, after 
some amendments, was approved by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

A letter was addressed by the Court of 
Directors to the governor general in coun. 
cil, on the 6tii of September 1813, con- 
taining instructions for carrying into eifcct 
the provisions of the act. In reference to 
the separation of accounts, it cohtains the 
following passage : We cannot more dis. 
tinctly explain our vieirs of the construction 
of the sections of the act which have now 
been brought under notice, than by ob- 
serving, that although the management of 
the whole, as one concern, remains witli 
us, it is requisite that the political branch 
should be considered as an aflaur of Go- 
vernment, the commercial as that of a mer- 
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.mile transection, and by debiting and 
Siting in account the transactionB be- 
tween them in advances and supplies, as if 
they were absolutely distinct and separate 
concerns, so that accounts of receipt and 
expenditure and balance may be duly ren- 
<lcied by each respectively, in the way 
required by parliament.” 

Your Committee have considered tlic 
finances of India, since the last arrange- 
ment with the Kast-India Company, in 
relation to 

J.— The territory of India. 

IJ..— -The connexion of the territorial 
finances with the coiiunerce of the East- 
Judia Company. 

I. — The Territory or India. 

Under this head your Committee have 
inquired, what have been the revenues of 
India and the subordinate settlements, 
what the charges, and what the deBcieney ; 
from v\hat sources, and in what way, that 
(k‘fici(Micy has been supplied; and what 
arc the territorial debts and assets. 

Tlic East- India Company are required, 
within the first 14 sitting days next after 
the 1st of May in every year, to lay before 
li)c houses ol parliament, accounts, tei ri- 
toiiul and commercial, made up according 
to the latest advices which shall have been 
received, and with as much accuracy as the 
nature of the cane will admit. 

Upon an examination of the accounts 
l.iid before parliament,^ under the act 153 
Ceo. 3, c. .^‘J, your Committee w-erc unable 
to reconcile the diilerent financial state- 
ments with each other. Although it was 
highly probable that many of tlic discre- 
pancies were only apparent, yet, in order 
to obtain elear and satisAictory jcsults, it 
was deemed necessary tl^tall the interme- 
diate receipts and disbursements, by which 
the alleged state of the territorial finances 
at the commencement of the present term 
might he traced to their alleged state at the 
0 ( 1(1 of it, should be clearly and satisfacto- 
nly explained, and the one made exactly 
to .igieo with the other. 

It has been stated, and, your Committee 
doubt not, correctly, that accounts made 
up within the time which parliament has 
tlius prescribed, cannot exliihit Midi ba- 
lanced statements of Jesuits as would pre- 
clude the risk of errors or omissions; and 
although it has been the practice to accom- 
pany the accounts required by the parlia- 
mentary enactment with abstracts of the 
cash statements of receipt and disbursement 
made up in India, yet ft was not possible, 
''itljout further information, to deduce 
roin them full and complete statements of 
uie nnancial results. 

Under these circumstances, a new series 
0 accounts was called for; and these, 

gethcr with some further explanations, 
'“g been supplied, a report, drawn up 


under the direction of the Board of Con- 
trol, in which it was aliown that these 
accounts had been reduced to the test of a 
balance, was laid before your Committee. 
A balance sheet, together with an explana- 
tion of the principle upon which it is made 
out, will be found in that report. 

1. Teiritorial Revenues, 

llie gross revenues of the three presi. 
dencies and the subordinate settlements, 
during the fifteen years ending in 1828-9, 
were as follows : 

Bengal *.. 

Marfras fl2,U42,tt67 

Bombay 3tM)C0,»70 

^ . /. 309,151,920 

Subordinate Settlements • . 821.505 

Total • • 1 . 309,‘r/3,425 
To this may be added a sum received ) 
in 1815-10 from the Vizier of Oude > 1,109,975 

In exchange for Territory . . ) 

Total •> ;. 311,083,4(10 

The following statement for the year 
1828-9 will show the proportions in which 
the revenue is derived from diflcrent 
sources: — mint receipts, 19,414/.; posl- 
oflice, 13.5,617/.; stamps, 368,431^; ju- 
dicial, 126,464/.; land revenue, inclu- 
ding certain small miscellaneous receipts, 
1 2,805,3667. ; sycr and abkarec, R6 1 , 1 96/. ; 
small farms and licences, and molurplm, 
or tax on professions, 152,780/.; ceded 
territory on the Nerbuddnh, 457,923/. ; 
IBunnese cessions, 117,326/.; subsidies 
f(oni Mysore, Travancore, and Cochin, 
392,355/. ; salt, 2,700,147/.; opium, 
1,930,891/.: tobacco, 85,128/. ; customs, 
1,869,634/ ; marine, 77,787/. ; piofits of 
the Madias Government bank, 10,013/.; 
extraordinary receipts from Ava, llhurt- 
pore, and Scindiah, and from the Madras 
native pension fund, 491,249/.; making 
the total revenue in this jcai 22,691,721/. 

The gross revenues of India have pro- 
gressively inci cased to a considerable 
amount. Their annual average amount, 
ill the three last years of the term which 
expired in 1814, was 16,764,700/.; the 
average of the three last years, up to 
1828-9 inclusive, was 22,987,472/. 

TIicsc sums, being stated in gross, are 
chargeable with the expenses incurred in 
the collection of tlie revenue, in the manu- 
facture of salt and opium, and in the pay- 
ment of stipends under the several treaties 
and engagements by which the Company 
hold the territory, amounting to about five 
millions per annum. After deducting 
this sum, the remainder is the revenue ap- 
plicable totiie expenses of the civil and mi- 
litary government, and the interest of the 
debt. 

The gross revenue of India has been in- 
creased by the acquisition of new territory; 
but improved and extended tillage, enlarg- 
ed commercial dealings, an increase of 
population, the enactment of better laws, 
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more efficient management on the part of 
Government, new stamp duties, ^ and a 
great increase in the demand opium in 
China, have all contributed to improve the 
revenues. 

The principal heads of revenue have been 
generally productive. 

The land revenue, which stands first in 
importance, has materially increased.* In 
the permanently settled districts, or lower 
provinces, of Bengal, it has been progres- 
sively augmented by the cultivation of 
waste lands and other causes. In the wes- 
tern provinces there has been a large in- 
crease. At Bombay the amount has fluc- 
tuated ; but in consequence of new ac- 
cessions of territory in the earlier years, 
there has been a considerable increase of 
receipt. In the more recent years, both 
at Madras and at Bombay, defalcations of 
some magnitude have occurred, owing to 
depression in the price of grain. But the 
deterioration has not equalled the increase, 
since 1814, in the resources of the Bengal 
provinces. 

There has been a large augmentation of 
the revenue arising from the salt and opi- 
um monopolies; and tlie revenue from 
customs, although from a variety of causes 
it has fluctuated, has exhibited in the 
later years a steady improvement. 

2, Territorial Charoes. 

lliese charges consist of those defrayed 
in India, and those paid by the Court 
of Directors at home. 

The charges of the several presidencies, 
and of the subordinate settlements, exclusive 
of those which were paid in England, dur- 
ing the fifteen years ending 1828-1), were 
as follows: 

107,747.440 
a3,12»,351 
46, 070,709 


299,847.509 

Boncoolon, Prince of Wales Is- 
land, Singapore, and Malacca 2,893,792 
St. Helena ^nct charge) . . 1,576,370 

U 304,317 .671 


The gross charges of the Indian terri- 


Bencnl 

Madras 

Bombay 


tory have augmented ia a gmler propor^ 
tion than the receipts. Tlie average annual 
deficiency, after defraying all charges both 
abroad and at home, in the last fi4e y^r, 
of the Charter which terminated in 

was £. 134,662 

In the next five years, ending 

1818-19, it was 736,853 

In the five years ending 1823-24 27,531 

And in the five years ending 

1828-29 2,878,031 

The increase of charge in the period 
from 1813-14 to 1818-19, was occasioned 
by the military expenditure incurred in the 
prosecution of the hostilities, commenced 
towards the end of 1814, against the Ke- 
paulese, and in the subsequent operations 
against the Pindarrees and the Mabratta 
Slates. 

Die general peace which was secured by 
these operations enabled the local govern- 
ments, during the four years ending in 
1822-23 (the year preceding the Burmese 
war) to etfect progressively an extensive 
reduction of military charge. But the 
large accession of territory gained by tlie 
Company was attended with a material 
augmentulion of the civil establishment ; 
which, together with the increased amount 
of the annual advances to the manufac. 
turers of salt and opium, occasioned a 
large addition to the civil charges of India. 

Die charge for buildings and fortifica- 
tions amounted, in 1814-15, to 217,589f, 
In the subsequent years to 1818-19, it 
progressively diminished ^ hut in 1819-20, 
increased to 270,0851,; in 1821-22, to 
20G,226/. ; and in 1822-23, to 646,394/. 
Die apparent large increase of the last 
year, however, is in a great measure only 
nominal, the whole of the charges actually 
incurred for buildings and fortifications 
not having been Separately shown in the 
financial statements received from the pre- 
sidencies for any of the previous years. 

The greatest increase in the gross 
charges took place in the four years ending 
in 1827-28, The deficit of these four 
years constitutes two-thirds of the deficit 


* Lakd Revenue. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

— 

Lower Provinces. 

Western 

Provinces.! 

1814-15 •• ! 

1817-18 •• 
1820-21 

1823-24 . . 

1826- 27 •• 

1827- 28 .. 

1828- 29 .. 

1829- 30 •• 

U 

3,320,817 

3.276,093 

3,373,385 

.3,382,803 

3,408,917 

3,487,053 

3,479,128 

3,474.518 

1 

3,590,835 

3,822,114 

4,198..103 

4,241,722 

4,360,853 

4,241,301 

4,093,909 

4,140,984 

1 . 

3.700.224 

3,901,458 

3,781,601 

3,567,556 

3,700,773 

.3,631,552 

3,669,400 

3,552,802 

i. 

478,074 

7«i;oo8 

1,794,240 

1,626,223 

1,894,604 

1,842,593 

1,625,886 

1,609,729 

11,17^950 

11,787.7^ 

13,147,52? 

12,818,304 

13,355,147 

13,202.4g 

12.868,^ 

12,778.«» 


t This head in the Bengal Accounts does not include the receipts from the late acquisitioM 
Nerbuddah and in the adjoining districts. 
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^ ib« wtiolr peH^ flwn 1814.15 to 
The total uverage increase of 
charge in thoee four yeara, as compare^ 
with 1823-24, laas 4,539^,494/. Of this 
large increase, the part incurred in India 
was 3,827,158/. ; and the part incurred in 
England was 702,335/. Of the part in- 
curied in India, 1,108,251/. was an in. 
crease of civil charge; 2,695,749/. an in- 
crease of military charge ; and 2.3,158/. tlie 
increased interest on debt.* The in. 
crease in Uie civil charges arose at the pre. 
sidencies of Bengal and Bombay, but 
principally at thai of Bengal, under the 
following heads of account: embassies 
and missions, including the niiasion to 
Persia, and the payment of some arrears of 
subsidy ; provinoial battalions ; the eccle. 
siastic^ establishment; the contributions 
to civil and annuity funds, to schools and 
charitable institutions; and the revenue 
and judicial establishments generally. The 


augmentation of nulj| t»ry charge was caused 
by ihe Bernese war, ^ operations pgainst 
Bhurtpore, and an increase in the number 
of King^s and Company’s regiments in In- 
dia. The augmentation of the charge in- 
curred at home was caused by an increase 
of the sums issued for ofScers* pay on fur- 
lough and retii^ment; by increas^ expenses 
for king’s troops serving in India ; and by 
an extraordinary increase in the quantity of 
cerritorial stores supplied to India. 

The average annual amount of the gross 
charges of the Indian Clerritory, in the last 
three years of the former charter, was 
16,500,030/. In the three years ending 
in 1827.^, it was 25,902,817/. 

The proportions of this increase appli- 
cable to the civil and military depart- 
ments respectively, to the manufacture qf 
salt and opium, to the interest of debt, 
and to the expenditure incurred in Eng- 
land, are as follows : 



AVERAGE 
of Three Years 
ended 
1813-14. 

AVERAGE 
of Three Yean 
ended 
1827-28. 

INCREASE. 

( ivil. Revenue, Judicial and Marine, includ-1 ^ 
ing Ceded and Conquered Countries, and > 
Supplies to Bencoolen and St. Helena . . ) 
Advances for Salt and Opium, and Charges . . 

Miliury 

Buildings and Fortifications 

Interest on Debt 

Political Charges in England 

£ 

6.084, .Ifid 

70B.fifi0 

6,854.674 

824,864 

1,496,460 

1,311,998 

£ 

B.305,065 

' 1,291.4.34 

; 11,731.092 

1 724,291 

1,748,613 
2,102,422 

£ 

2.500.696 

4.776.418 

499,427 

253.053 

790,424 

£. 

16,.m025 

25,902,817 

9.402.792 

The Average Annual Charge of Ceded ) 
and Conquered Countries, during the > 
same periods, was J 

2,160,723 

3,276,356 

1,115,633 


The following statement will show tin 
proportions of chaige fo^Tie three presi 
(lencies, including the Ceded and Con 
quered countries, in each of the depart 
meiits comprised in the first head of tin 
above account, for the year 1827-28. 

Land revenue, Sayer and Abkarec 
3,817,551/. ; customs, 220,123/.; stamps 
91,126/.; mint, 62,032/.; post-office 
137,262/. ; civil establishments, &c 
1,911,123/.; iudicial, 1,786,257/.; ma 
rine, 349,389/. ; total, 8,374,863/. Th 
interest on debt was 1,920,532/. 

After peace had been concluded witl 
the Burmese, the Court of Directors issue 
positive orders for the immediate reduc 
lion of expenditure in India. The finan 
cial result of 1823-24 was referred to fo 
I'le purpose of comparison, and th 
cnarges of that period were assumed a 
lie standard to which the existing charge 
ZT , !? >f®<l“ced. The great improve 
^nt that had taken place in the financii 

itlwS f these statements a 

the t“t series of a 
hereinJSSSf”-'* ^ prepared. The sun 
therefore, anapnroxim 
mner than theactual proportions of charg* 

^wal.Jbwr.N.aVor.. lO.No. 38. 


results of the three preceding years (ex- 
hibiting an average surplus of 728,1^/.) 
arose ^iefly from causes of an extraordi- 
nary nature. For the year 1823-24 the ac- 
counts exliibited a deficiency of 860,862/. ; 
but this was occasioned by an extraordi- 
nary payment of 1,201,201/. to the Nizam, 
in redemption of an annual peisheush or 
tribute of 72,072/. The revenue of the 
year was of fair average amount, and 
the charges had been so little affected 
by the commencement of the Burmese 
war, that they might be considered as 
those of a year of peace. 

In the orders that were issued, a state- 
ment was drawn out, showing that, ac- 
cording to the standard of 1823-24, an 
immediate reduction upon the Indian ex- 
penditure, as estimated for 1826-27, to 
the extent of 2.924,155/., would be neces- 
sary. The difficulty of carrying these re- 
ductions into effect was considered to be 
outweighed by the embarrassments which 
an excessive expenditure must occasion. 
The financial character and condition of 
the Bombay presidency were pointed out 
as peculiarly calling for improvement. 

2 A 
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These orders, although extensively 
acted upon, have not yet been fully car- 
ried into elfect. It has been recently 
shown by the accountant-general of Ben- 
gal, that on a comparison with the expen- 
diture of 1629-20, a further reduction of 
80,73,063 rupees, or, at the board's rates, 
about 919,290/. remains to be effected. 

Of this excess tlie proportion belonging 
to the respective presidencies is as fol- 
lows : The charges of Bengal were lower 
than in 1823*24 by 103,644f. ; the inter- 
est on debt was higher by 314,.')37/. The 
charges of Madras were higher than in , 
1823*24 bv 231,891/. ; the interest higher 
by 49,406/. The charges of Bombay were 
higher by 402,319/. ; the interest higher 
by 4,781/. The reduction, therefore, re- 
quisite at each presidency, sup])o.sing re- 
duction to be practicable according to the 
scale of their respective establishments in 
1823-24, would lie, in Bengal, 210,893/. ; 
at Madras, 301,297/., and at Bombay, 
407,100/. 

On a comparison of the expenditure of 
1829-.30 with the estimated ex|)enditure 
of future years, it has been computed that, 
when all the reductions now ordered and 
in progress shall be carried into full effect, 
the sum of 80,73,063 rupees, or 919,290/. 
above shown, may be diminished by about 
23,80,060 rujrees, or 287,170/., leaving an 
extent of reduction to be still effected, in 
order to fulfil the orders of the Court of 
Directors, amounting to 54^93,063 rupees, 
or 632,120/. 

Tlie causes which have led to tlie in- 
crease of charge are characterised by the 
Court of Directors in the following terms ; 

“ We have contemplated with much 
solicitude the present very unsati-sfactory 
state of your finaficcs, and we have care- 
fully and minutely examined the causes 
which have led to it. We observe tliat it 
has been brought about, less by the pres- 
sure of occasional and extraordinary ex- 
penditure, tluin by continual progressive 
augmentations of charge in every depart- 
ment, w’bich, viewed separately, may have 
appeared, at the times they were made, to 
have been justifiable ; but which, taken in 
the aggregate, have occasioned a large ex- 
cess of disburement beyond the resources 
from wliich alone such charges ought to 
be defrayed. The great amount of that 
excess has absorlwd every accession or 
improvement of revenue, however con- 
sidcnible, has increased your debt, and 
Jias left you burthened with a heavy de- 
ficit.” 

Two finance committees, one civil and 
one military, were appointed in 1828, by 
, the supreme government in India, to re- 
vise the expenditure and cstablisliments 
of the tJiree presidencies. 

The civil finance committee w’ere di- 
rected to inquire into the civil cstablisli- 
ments in the general, judicial, revenue, 


and marine departments. With somefe^ 
limitations, they were left free to 
their inquiries to the utmost extent to 
which they might consider it necessaiy or 
expedient to carry them. 

The military finance committee were 
upon similar principle, and with few ex! 
ceptions, directed to embrace in their in! 
quiries all matters connected with militaiv 
finance. ^ 

Considerable reduction of chaige was 
effected In consequence of these inqui, 
rics ; and in addition to the military re. 
trenebments made in India, the Court of 
Directors issued instructions for a specific 
reduction of the army. The whole of the 
military reductions, it is estimated, will pro. 
ducp their full effect in the year 1832.33. 
and it has been stated that the army wili 
then not only be reduced below the peace 
establishment prior to the Burmese war 
but will not much exceed its strength in 
1813, before the Nepaul war, notwith- 
standing the extension of territory that 
has taken place since that period. Con- 
siderable reductions of civil expenditure 
were also ordered by the court. 

A statement will be found in the ap- 
pendix, showing, in detail, what arc the 
reductions of Indian allowances and es- 
tablisbments (civil, maiine, and military,) 
ordered by the court and the several local 
governments, since the close of the year 
1827-28, distinguishing, as fur as can be 
done, such as were to have immediate, 
from those which it vyas intended should 
have only prospective, effect ; and a liir. 
tlier statement, showing the estimated 
effect of those measures of reduction 
which have been recommended by the 
late civil finance committee, whether ut 
those adoptech or of those which have 
been rejected, 'br are still under consider- 
ation. 

In reference to the future charges in 
India, it has been observed, that hitiicrto 
the expense incurred in putting down in* 
ternal insurrection has been small, and 
that the chance of war seems to be greatly 
diminished. Formerly the British terri 
ritory was so distribute that it surround 
cd, and was surrounded by, a hoiitil 
country; now there is no enemy, properl] 
so called, within the whole peninsula u 
India. 

On the other hand, it is to be consider- 
ed that the reductions which have beep 
ordered are computed according to a scale 
of expenditure adajited only to a state of 
peace, botli wj|Ji European and 
powers. 

Tlie Territorial Charges in JSnghd 
These consist of payments made on ac- 
count of passage of military, pay to oftceft 
including off-reckonings, political fre'g 
and demurrage, pay office demanos i 
King’s troops serving in India, 
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.... pensions, &c. to King’s troops, poH- 
ical charges general, (including the poli- 
Heal charge for the establishments at the 
India House, the Board of Control, Ilai- 
leybiiry, Addiscombe, Chatham, &c. ;) 
miscellaneous expenses on account of 
prince of Wales Island, Singapore, &c. ; 
charges of the Tanjore commission, ab- 
sentee allowance, &c. to civil service, ter- 
ritorial stores, and charge of St. Helena. 

Conflicting evidence has been given as 
to the possibility of effecting material re- 
ductions in these charges, and of transfer- 
ring them to India. Upon an annual ave- 
raiie of 15 years they have been shewn to 
mimuiitto 1,693,472/. In 1828-29 thev 
amounted (including a payment to Persia) 
to2.08(),459/. ; in 1829-30; to 1.837,110/. ; 
in 18.30-3 1 , to 1 ,553,599/. They are esti- 
mated for the future at 1,730,000/. 

Other payments on account of India to 
a con'^idorahle amount are made by the 
homo treasury, which do not constitute an 
additional charge upon the revenues, a 
corresponding cliarge being brought to ac- 
count ill India. These consist of bills of 
exchange drawn upon the court in dis- 
charge of the interest, and occa-^ionally of 
the princljial, of debt in India, and on ac- 
count of the etfects of deceased officers, 
which arc remitted from India ; advances 
to retiring and compassionate funds for the 
various branches of the service, which are 
repaid by the funds in India, &c. 

'file whole of the interest upon the ter- 
ritorial debt, and upon the debt due to the 
creditors of tlie late nabobs of the Carnatic, 
whether paid in this country or in India, 
is hrouglit to account in India. 

In 1H27-2I1 the proportion of interest upon territo- 
rial ilcbt which was paid in this country, 

W.1S .. .. £.'»22.1.ia 

^ •• 640,.');o 

It has since risen to 904,761/. ; but in 
coiisenuciice of measures udojitcd to limit 
the demand on England, is estimated to 
he reduced to about 700, ()(X)/. 

Nearly the whole of the interest Uj)on 
Carnatic debt is demanded in this country. 
This arises from the interest having been 
made remittuble to this country at an ex- 
change of 8s. the pagoda. 

In IK27-2H, the amount wa .1 .. jE 111,4(12 
In 89,771 


During the whole period from 1814-15 
to 1828-29, the amount of bills of ex- 
change paid for interest of India Debt, was 
9,5(>;j,315/., or on the average 6.37,551/. 
per annum j and the amount of oills paid 
for principal, was ^891,593/., or on the 
average 326,106/. per annum. The amount 
ol advances to various funds paid in 1828- 
21), was 153,855/. The remittances of 
effects of deceased persons were, in the 
bame year, 60,109/. 

Certain receipts into the home treasury, 
of a political character, have from time to 
time been applied to the discharge of the 


bills of exchange above-mentioned. These 
consist of bullion remitted from India, re- 
ceipts from his Majesty’s Government on 
various accounts, &c. 

In the 15 years these receipts amounted 
to 7,216,331/., or on the average 481,088/. 

Amy and Navy, 

The expenses of the King’s regiments 
serving in India, which are defrayed in this 
country, are repaid to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by the East* India Company, 
and constitute part of the “territorial 
charges in England*' above adverted to. 
The number of King’s troops in India to 
be charged upon the territorial revenues is 
however, limited to 20,000 men, unless, 
upon the requisition of the Court of Direc- 
tors, that number is augmented. An ad- 
ditional sum of 60,000/. per annum is also 
paid to the public by the Company on ac- 
count of the half pay and pensions of such 
of his Majesty’s troops as have served in 
India. The expense of the King’s naval 
force employed in the Indian seas is paid 
by the public; but if it is augmented 
upon the requisition of tlie Court of Di- 
rectors, the expense of such augmentation 
is chargeable upon the territorial revenues. 

Fmunciid Transactions with the Public, 

The new East-India Company, esta- 
blished undei' the authority ol the 10 
Will. .3. advanced to Government, at the 
time of their incorporation, the sum of 

2.000. 000/., at eight per cent, intirest. 
In 1708, the joint Company lent a fur- 
ther sum of 1,200,000/., vvithout interest. 
In 1741, the Company agreed to lend 

1.000. 000/. at three per cent, to Govern- 
ment. on their cxehisive trade being con- 
tinued to 17h.3. In 1749, tlic Cuinpany 
were empowered to raise money, towards 
the ilihcliarge of their bond debt, by the 
sale of annuities to the amount of the debt 
due from the public to the Company. The 
sum of 2,992,440/. 5s. was accordingly 
sold, T’his sum, together with 1,207,559/. 
15.V., being the residue of the debt of 
4,200,000/., was, by the 33d Geo. 3. c. 
47, placed under the management of the 
Bank, and engrafted upon the three per 
cent, reduced annuities. 

By the 7th section of this act it is pro- 
vided, that, if the Company shall retain 
their share of the annuities, or any part 
thereof, until their exclusive trade be de- 
tcrmiiicd by the authority of ])arliament, 
the amount so retained shall he paid off at 
par. The amount retained by the Com- 
pany is, 1,207,559/. 15s., which, accord- 
ingly, they are entitled to receive at the 
close of the present arnuigement. Interest 
is now paid by llie public upon this amount. 

The account between the publif and 
the Company, finally adjusted in the year 
1822, had no reference to the above-men- 
tioned annuities. At that time the demand 
of the Company on the public, arising out 
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of various expeditions undertaken against 
the French and Dutch islands, the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c, together with supplies to 
tlic King’s service in India, amounted, with- 
out interest, to 1 1,277,8281. The credit 
claimed by Government was 9.291,940/., 
also without interest. After some discus- 
sion, it was agreed to close the accounts 
i>y a payment of 1,300,000/. from die pub- 
lic to the Company. TTiis sum was applied 
in part discharge of the loan of 2,500,000/. 
made by the public to the Company in 
1812. The loan, ho)vever, had no other 
connexion with the account between the 
public and the Company which is now 
the subject of remark. The sum of 
557,322/., necessary to redeem the remain- 
der of that loan, was paid by the Com- 
pany ; and an act was passed, discharging 
them of all future claims in anyway relat- 
ing to it. 

As the debts of the Company have ne- 
ver been reduced to the prescribed limit, 
no payment has been made into the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer under the 59th sec- 
tion of the act of 18ia On the other 
hand, no application has been made to the 
public, since that year, for pecuniary as- 
sistance. 

3. Territorial Deficit, 

In consequence of the large surplus of 
revenue which has been realized in Ben- 
gal, there has been, for the fifteen years 
ending in 1828-29, notwithstanding the 
deficit at the other two presidencies, a sur- 
plus of revenue over such charges as are 
brought to account in India, amounting 
to 604,281/. for the yearly average, or 
9,064,228/.* for the whole period; but 
this is exclusive of the expense.s of the sub- 
ordinate settlements, and of all the home 
charges. 

In Bengal, the.surplus has amounted to 
an annual average of 1,891,635/., or, for 
the whole period, to 28,374,534/. 

At Madras, the deficit has amounted to 
an annual average of 205,758/., or, for the 
whole period, to 3,086,384/. 

At Bombay, the deficit has amounted to 
an annual average of 1,081,595/., or, for 
the whole period, to 16,223,922/. 

The treasuries of Bombay and Madras 
have been supplied by remittances from 
the Bengal treasuries. The amount of 
these supplies is stated in the books of 
the three presidencies, as follows : 


ments exhibit a deficiency of revenue to 
meet the charges. 

At Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’s Ig. 
land, Singapore, and Malacca, there was 
a deficiency on the annual average of 
138,152/., or, for the whole period, of 
2,072,287/. 

At St. Helena, the deficiency has been, 
on the annual average, 105,091/., and for 
the whole period, 1,576,370/. 

The territorial payments in England 
(exclusive of those entered under the head 
of St. Helena) chargeable upon the reve- 
nues of India have been, on the annual 
rfverage, 1,588,38U ; and, for the whole 
period, 23.825,712/. 

From the foregoing statements it ap. 
pears that, upon a comparison of the or- 
dinary revenues and chai^ges, there has 
been a deficit, amounting, on the annual 
average, to 1,227,343/.; for the whole pe- 
riod, to 18,410,141/. 

It appears that there have been other 
outgoings of an extraordinary nature, 
which are ^^ated as follows : 

Miscellaneous outgoings not included in charges, 
chiefly arising from the diflbrence in the rates 
of exchange at which bills for principal and in- 
terest of India debt were actually drawn, and 
those realized in England by tretoure and 
other remittances effected for th«r dis- 
charge £m,m 

Repayment to the public ' loan of 1812. .3,017,172 
Unadjusted deblto and credits between 
the presidencies • • 421,705 

Ditto, between the several trea- 
suries subordinate to Madras . . 289,968 

711,763 

4,722,838 

Bills for interest of India debt, drawn 
antecedently, but paid subsequently, to 
the commencement of the Coraj^y’s 

present tenn 1,386,913 

Deduct bullion per Stirling 
Castle, shipped antecedently, 
and arriveo in England, sub. 
sequcntly, to the commence- 
ment of the CoTOpa%'i pre- 
sent term 324,015 

1,072,898 

" 7 ^ 7 * 

Deduct j 

Bills not due on the 30th April 1829, 
and not therefore included fn the ac- 
count between the two branches . . 1,152,966 

”^642,770 

To which .^dd the deficiency above 
stat^ 18,410,141 

Total deficit .. ie M.052,911 

The extraordinary resources, by the aid 
of which thi.s deficiency hits been supplied* 
are stated to be as follows : 


Bengal: net supplies to Bombay ai^ 

Madras £20,626,88.3 


Bombay: net supplies r^ 
celved •• •• £ 18,007,659 


Madras: net supplies re- 
ceived 2,197,429 


20.205,.')(l}J 


Unadjusted dilferences in the books of 
the three Presidencies .€ 421,795 


The accounts for the subordinate settle- 


Money received on loan in India - « £ 17,289,864 
Surplus profits applied to the payment 
or bills of exchange for princfpal of ^ 
India debt.. .. •* •• 2,256,182 

Advances by commerce to territory In 
England, as directed by 53 Geo. III., 
more than was repaid in India, form- 
ing a debt due by territory to com- ^ 

merce 3,036,57» 

.Short credit by commerce to territory 
in India, as explained in No. 10, com- . 

mercial series 129,918 


« Territorial Miles, introductory statement. 


Carried forward * 82,7W»3** 
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712*343 


2.113.113 
94.824.366 

'l-S, 

Kxcess of extraordinary rewnircw .. jf 1,771.745 

The above excess has occasioned an in- 
crease of cash in the Indian treasuries, 

J>h balance in India, 30th April 

luji o,t>io.470 

Rtio. 30th April 1829 .. 7.320.221 

Increase of cash balance . . . . 1.771.746 

From this statement it may be seen, that 
o( the territorial deficiency of 18,410, 141/., 
and the miscellaneous outgoings of 
093,903/. together 19,404,044/.), 

tiiere has been raised by borrowing, 


Brought forward .. i 
Balance due from 111a Majesty's Go- 
vernment at the commenomentof 
he present charter, aet off in account 
lurrent between the Company and 
the Crown 


14,642, 43U;* and by the direct application 
of surplus commercial profits, 4,923»02U> 
making in the whole 19.565,452/, and 
leaving an increase of territorial assets of 
the amount of 161,406/ 

Of the deficiency, therefore, for the 
whole period, about one-fourth has been 
directly supplied by commercial profits, 
and nearly three-fourths by money bor- 
rowed. On the annual average, the 
money raised by borrowing has been 
976,162/.; and by dirjct application of 
surplus commercial profits, 3^,201/ 

4. Territorial Debts, 

These consist— 1st. Of the debts in 
India ; 2d. Of the debts in England. 

Ist. Territorial Debts in India, 

The amount of the debt in India was 
as follows, in the years 1792, 1809, 1814, 
and 1829, respectively : 



Debt 

at Interest. 

Floating Debt. 

1 

Total. 

i 

On 3(»lh April 1792 

1809 

1H14 

1829 

£ 

7.129,9,‘W 
27.069,831 1 

26,970.766 i 
.39,377.880 

£ 

I 2,012,786 

3.722,610 

3,948,1m 

7,877,494 

£ 

9,142,720 

.30.812,441 

30,919,620 

47,255,374 

1 he mrrease of Debt in 1829, as compared 

with 179i, was therefore .32,247,946 

Afc loinpareit with 1814, the increase was . . j 12,407 094 

5,864,708 

3,928,660 

38,112,664 

16,335,754t 


Explanations have been offered as to 
the general character of the debt in India, 
and the principal changes by which of late 
it has been affected ; and a statement is 
inserted in the appendix, showing the 
I amounts of the various descriptions of the 

* Money raiscil on Loans and Deposits in India, ii 
Di'iluct surplus Profits made available in India 


debt in India, with the rates of interest 
they respectively bear, and also the dates 
at which each denomination will be liable 
to be paid off. 

It appears that the territorial debt 
owing by the East- India Company, at 

hiding 2, 606,830 /. Surplus Profit £ 17,289,864 
2,666,839 


Horrowed from the Commercial Branch 


14,623,025 

3,036,678 


17.669,603 


I^(wn of 1812 paid off 3!oi7,I72 

Money raised by borrowing, or difference between Debt incurred and paid off . . . . 14,642,431 
•Surplus Commercial Profit . . 4,923,021 

19,665,462 

t-vi'cnditure 19,404,044 


Increase of Assets (as explained below) 


['■o’n Oovemraent In 1814 
Hmm ^ ^ Commerce in India 

o'lllion per .Stirling Castle • ' 


Jt 161,408 


il' 2,112.11.) 
129,010 
.324,015 


jj|IU drawn before 1814 
not due 30th April 182(1# 


2,566,047 

1,396,913 

1,152,966 


243,947 

'I'-rease of Cash and difference between the Presidencies • . 2,483, '508 

2,727,145 


Increase of Assets 


161,408 
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their several presidencies in India, con. 
sists of two descriptions; mz* 1. The 
debt at interest, which is principally com- 
posed of registered debt, or sums which 
liave been raised on loans, and of trea- 
sury notes ; and, 2. The floating debt, or 
debt not at interest, conristing, for the 
greater part, of arrears of salaries and 
allowances due to civil oflicers, of pay due 
to the military, and of deposits. 

That part of the debt at interest which 
is termed the “ registered debt," consists 
of sums raised from time to time on loan 
at interest, and secured by bonds granted ' 
to the creditors by the governor-general in 
council, (numbered and repayable by a 
fixed rule regulated by the order in which 
they are registered,) wherein the amount 
borrowed is declared to be a loan to the 
East-India Company, and an engagement 
is given, for and in behalf of the Company, 
to discharge the sum under certain con- 
ditions. None of those conditions, how- 
ever, give to the creditors any direct claim 
on the territorial revenues of India for the 
repayment of the sums thus advanced by 
them. Tlie first creation of the registered 
debt does not appear to have been directly 
authorized by the charter of the East* 
India Company, or by act of parliament ; 
but subsequent enactments of the legis- 
lature have fully recognised it, and in a 
manner which it is supposed has given 
to the creditors a claim on the territorial 
revenues of India for repayment of the 
money advanced by them to the Company. 

Tlie amount wliich tlie promissory note 
engages to repay has, with few exceptions, 
been the same with that actually received 
by the Government. 

Before the year 1808, a large por- 
tion of thp principal of tlic registered 
<lebt, bearing interest at the rate of 10 and 
8 per cent, per annum, was payable, at 
the option of the proprietors, in cash in 
India, or by bills on England. In conse- 
quence of orders from tlie Court of Direc- 
tors, the Bengal Government, inthecourse 
of the years 1^8 to 1810, effected a change 
in this debt, by which none of the prin- 
cipal could any lunger he demanded in 
England ; and the interest, although re- 
maining as before payable in India, or by 
bills on the court at 2s. the Sicca 
rupee, was reduced to 6 per cent. Trans- 
fers of upwards of thirteen millions stcr- , 
ling were made, under the terras offered by 
the Government, into the new 6 per cent, 
securities; 3,365,000/. was demanded in 
cash ot the local Governments; and 
6,502,000/. in bills on the court. It was 
for the purpose of meeting this demand 
• upon the home treasury that the Company 
borrowed money from the public in the 
years 1810 and ||12. 

In 1812, under tlie terms of a new 6 
per cent, loan, the option of demanding 
payment of the principal by bills on Eng- 


land was partially restored. The interest 
remained payable as before ; so that, as 
respected interest, the whole of the pro. 
prietors of the registered debt of India 
down to the year 1821, possessed the 
privilege of demanding the payment of 
their interest, either in cash in India, or 
by bills on the Court of Directors at the 
exchange of 2s. 6rf. the rupee. The great 
reduction which occurred in 1820-21, in 
the mercantile rate of exchange,* for bills 
drawn in India on this country, rendered 
it highly advantageous to the loan proprie. 
tors to avail themselves of this privilege, 
and require payment of their interest by 
bills on the court, f 

In order to obviate the loss and the 
inconvenience to the home treasury 
arising from this cause, the Bengal Go- 
vernme»»t effected, in 1821, a transfer of a 
large portion of this debt into a 6 per 
cent, loan, the prlnci|)al and interest of 
which were payable in India alone. 

In 1822, the Government again effect- 
ed a material alteration in that portion of 
the registered debt the prinripal of which 
was payable by bills on the court. The 
principal was ma'de irredeemable during 
the present term. After that period, and 
upon 15 months* previous notice, the loan 
may be discharged in cash, or in bills upon 
the court at 2s. 6(/. the sicca rupee, and 
12 months’ date. The interest was made 
payable in England, only to such of the 
proprietors as should be resident in Eu- 
rope ; and the rate of remittance was re- 
duced to 2.«. Ir/. the sicca rupee. The 
sum of 3,24D,16'1/. was demanded on this 
occasion in bills upon the court, of wliidi, 
however, 245,653/. was afterwards re- 
invested. The amount transferred into 
the new 6 jper cent, securities m 
8,666.615/. 

Tfjesc several measures have had the | 
effect of converting the registered debtol 
India into what is now generally di«- 
tinguished by the a}»pellHtion of the 
“ remittable” and the ‘‘ non-remittab!c” 
debt. 

The remittable debt now solely consists 
of the loan of 1822. 

In respect to the non-remittnble (Icht; 
in 1823, the interest upon a large portiuj 
of the 6 per cent, debt, which in IH/I 
w’as deprived of the optional remittance 


* Dills on London, at Six Months’ sight, P«' 
Sicca Dupte: 

IHI.1, at 2.S. & 2.V. 7't. I 1K32. at 1«. Hlrf- 

1H14, at 2s. 7f/. & is. iiil. 1 1H23, at U. Wd- 

iaj.5. at ; tW. , I 1024, atk.lW- 
ItUH, at 2s. Id. * IH25, at 2s. < rf. 

im7. at2s.(;4</. 1020 , atltf.lW 

iHia, at2«.7ld. 1 H 27 , atl^.l<»vf 

1010, at2tf.W. 1020, atl#. f 

1820, at &■. .Trf. 1020, at 1*. mi''* 

1821,8t2j.0fl. 

/ 1810-20 .. 

t Paid by the Court on 1020-21 • • 
account of Bills for) 1021 22 .. 

Intcrcbl of India Dcbt^ 1022-23 • • ,31 

in 1023-24 •• S 
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f its interesti was reduced to 5 per cent, acpountant-general of Bengal, dated 23d 
Of the loan of 1821, 10,638,000/. was May 1831, it would seem, that of the re. 
converted into new 5 per cent, debt, and gistered debt of India, amounting at that 
the remainder, above 4<,^,000/, was time to 30,774,092/., a sum of 7,860,102/. 

ij off in cash. The creditors resident in was held by natives, and 22,913,990/. by 
Europe were allowed, during the pleasure Europeans. 

of the Court of Directors, the option of In the earlier years of the period since 
receiving their interest by bills on the 1814, a large increase of the India debt at 
home treasury, at the exchange of 2s. Id. interest was incurred. This was occasioned 
the rupee. chiefly by the extensive military operations 

In September 1824, a 4 per cent. non. which were directed against the Nepaulese, 
remittable loan was opened ; but in May the Pindarrees, and the Mahrutta states. 
1825. a loan at 5 per cent, interest was After the cessation of»these hostilities, re- 
opened, to which the proprietors of the 4 ductions were made in the debt for several 
per cent, loan were allowed to transfer successive years. 

their paper, on condition of an equal The total augmentation of debt in the 
amount being subscribed in cash; and six years, from 1814-15 to 1819-20, 
nearly the whole of the 4 per cent, debt amounted to 8,940,70.3/. 
was so transferred. In July 1828 a new In the year 1816, a sum of 1,109,975/. 

percent, non -remittable loan was open- which had been procured from the Nabob 

ed ; but a small sum only was subscribed of Oude in the preceding year, on loan at 

(P i\, 6 per cent, interest, was commuted for a 

The remittable loan paper has borne a portion of the territory acquired from the 
premium in the India market, varying Nepaul state. 

from 2.3 to 40 per cent. By the last ad- The net reduction of debt which was 
vices it was .38 per cent. The non- effected in the years 1820-21 to 1823-24, 
remittable loan paper has usually varied amounted to 5,294,357/. 
from a few rupees above to a few below The large and unprecedented expendi- 
par. It has latterly been at a premium, ture which was incurred in the prosecution 

varying, according to the order in which of the war with the Burman empire, and 

the securities might be discharged, from the reduction of the fortress of Biiurtpore, 

Oto 1| per cent. occasioned a rapid increase in the regis. 

Importance has been attached, on various tered debt of Bengal from the year 1 824-25 

grounds, and especially with regard to the to 1827-28. In this period, the net in- 

deinand for interest in England, to the crease of debt was 13,007,823/. 

proportion in which tlxj debt of India is In tlie subsequenfyear, 1 828-29, the net 
held by natives. From a report of the increase of debt was 220,695/. 

2d, — Territorial Debts in England. 

Those debt# consisted, on the Ist May IHU, of 

Bills of Kxchanoe, drawn on the court in liquidation of the principal and interest ,-t £ 

of India debt, unpaid l,39f),914 

Balance due to the public on account of loan of 1812, including interest • • • • 2,2!4,]2.3 

Warrants paiised the court, unpaid 9,000 

Total debts^n England, Ist May 1814 .3,700,03/ 

On the 1st May 1829, they consisted of 

Dills of Exchange, drawn on the court in luiuldation of the principal and interest 

of India debt, unpaid 1 152,906 

n dance due to His Majesty’s Government on account of pay-offlrc demands, &c. 630,605 

Balance due on account of territorial stores provideit for consignment to India .54,711 
Unclaimed prize money applicable to Lord (’live’s fund, under Act 1st & 2d Geo. IV, 68,287 

Balance due to the commercial branch, including interest • 4,(WI,iHi6 

Warrants passed the court, unpaid • • • 7^1.646 

Total debts in England, Ist May 1829, subject to considerable adjustment > „ g.y 
in respect to the balance due to the commercial brancli / 

Increase of territorial debt at home in 1829 £ 2,917,084 


I 


5. Territorial Assets. 


The territorial assets abroad consisted, on the 1st May 1814, of £ 

Uash and Bills 5,802,70.3 

‘n Including salt and opium ^ 4,193,514 

4ol)ts, Iricluding arrears of revenue, and balance due from purchasers 

of salt and opium 2,821,998 

12,818,215* 


• Carried forward 12,818,215 

• Amount of Assets In 1814 £ 16,212,135 

H^uct, Old Balance claimed of Government, written off • • • • £ 960,090 

Balance due from Nabob of Arcotand Rajah of Tanjore, previous 
tothcacquisltlonof their Territory, written off •• •• 1,433,920 ^ 


£ 12,818,216 
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Brought forward 13, 818, SIS 

On the m May 1838, they conxitted of 

Cash and BUli .. .. 7,307,296 

Advances made hi England to several public institutions, to be repaid 

In India 87,429 

Stores, including salt and opium 6,922,217 

Debts, including arrears of revenue and balances due from purchasers 

of salt and opium • . . . 8,748,964 

23.125,006 


Increase in territorial assets abroad in 1829 16, 306, 7 $)^ 

The territorial assets at home consisted, on the 1 st May 1814, of 
Balance due from H. M.'s Government on account of Expeditions, dec. 3,178,215 

Stores consigned to Prince of Wales* Island 31,244 

Treasure from Madras 280,000 

Dead Stock in India , 4(K).0(i0 

. , . , 3,889,459 

On the 1st May 1829, they conslstcil of 

Cash in the hands of officers at the India House 3,670 

Stores for conshmment, dtc. to India 473.556 

Advances to individuals In India, to be repaid in England 26,149 

Balance due from His Majesty's Government for supplies furnished in 

India and at the Cape of Good Hope 98,432 

Carnatic Stuck belonging to the Company 34,037 

Value of College at Halleybury, and of Seminary at Addiscombe . . 177,220 

Dead Stock in India .. 40U,uoo 

1,213,061 


Decrease in territorial assets at home in 1829 2 , 676.393 

Net improvement in tenitorial assets abroad and at home in 1829 . . A 7,63(),3<if; 


6. Result of T^errilorial Debts and Mwts. 


The incieaie of debt In ' India in 1829, as compared with 1814, has alteady been A jt 

shewn to amount to •• •• 16,335,754 

And the increase of debt at home, In the same period, but subject to considerable 

adjustment as above stated, to 2,917,084 


Making the total increase of debt in 1829 19,252,838 

The increase of assets in India in 1829, as compared with 1814, is shown to have 

amounted to 10,306,791 

And the decrease of assets at home, in the same period, to 2,676,395 


Leaving the net increase of assets in 1829 at 7,630M'i!«; 

The balance of the territorial branch therefore is more unfavourable in 1820, 

in this view, by 11,622,442 

And if to that amount is added the sum of 4,923.021/., which was directly 
applied during the period to the liquidation of India debt from surplus 
commercial nroflts, and without which aid the balance of the territorial 
branch would have been , to that extent, more unfavourable 4,92.1,021 

The deterioration would amount to a lG,545,4<i:i 


It may be proper here to refer to the 
valuation of what is termed the Company’s 
dead stock in India, an estimate of which 
is usually added to the accounts periodi- 
cally prepared of their ** stock per compu- 
tation.” These estimates embrace a bead 
of buildings and fortifications, and another 
of plate, household furniture, plantations, 
vessels, stores, &c., which last includes 
guns on the ramparts, arms, and other ar. 
tides of military service. The amounts 
inserted under each head are very large, 
but as the greater part represent rather the 
sums expended upon the articles than their 
actual value, which expenditure has been 
already for the most part charged upon the 
revenues, it may be sufficient in this place 
to notice, that property of the above des- 
cription exists in India, belonging chiefly 
to the territorial, and partly to the com- 
mercial branch, which is not included in 
the << assets,” the computed value of which 
has just been 8how|b 


II,— The Connexion of the Territo- 
rial Finances with the Commerce of 
THE East-India Company. 

The finances of India have derived ad- 
vantage from their existing connexion with 
the commerce of the Company; 1st, 
through the direct application of surplus 
commercial profit ; 2d, by the rates of ex- 
change at which the Board of Control 
decided that the territorial advances from 
commerce in Eiieland should be repaid to 
commerce in India ; and Sdly, in conse- 
quence, as it is alleged, of the remittances 
from India, annually required for the pay- 
ment of those territorial cliarges which are 
defrayed in England, having been made 
through the Company’s commerce. 

Application of Surjdus 
Profit. 

Any amount of profit which may remain 
after the dividends have been paid conrt- 
tutes that surplus commercial profit ffhien 
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is applicable by law to ilie discharge of 
India debt or of hoioe bond debt. 

Tlie whole amount of surplus commer- 
cial profit which has been realized, from 
the 1st May 1814 to the 1st May 1831, is 
8 135 , 567 ^* 

’ 'I’he court claim the right, under the 
57th section of the act, to propose the ap- 
propriation of surplus profits only to such 
Extent, and at such times, as may appear 
to them consistent with the interests of the 
concorns committed to their superintend- 
ence. Thc'y have usually retained a con- 


18 /) 

aiderable balance unappropriated, in order, 
as they have stated, to make provision 
against unforeseen losses in subsequent 
years, and in consequence of their being 
so much in advance to the territorial branch, 
by payments in England on that account. 
The amount remaining unappropriated at 
the end of the year 1828-29 was, according 
to the principle of calculation adopted by 
the court, 2,724,013/. 

The following table shows the manner 
in which the appropriations for each year 
have been made : * 





INDIA DEBT. 


— - 

HOME 

BOND 

DEBT. 

Payment of 
Bills 

of Exchange 
for 

Principal of 
Debt 

Consignment 

of 

Bullion to 
India 
in aid of 
Sinking Fund. 

Sum 

directed by 
the 

Financial Letter 
to Bengal 
June 1821, to l>c 
advanced 
to the 

Sinking Fund. 

TOTAL. 

1IU4 ir. 
IHl.VK) 
lHl(i-17 

IHllM!) 
lHlll-20 
llWI-21 
11121 ’22 
1H22 23 
1/123-24 
l/{24-2.'i 
11125-2(5 
lH2(;-27 
l«27-2« 
1H2B-21) 
lH2lKi(l 
10-31 


111(5,2(10 

13(5..'KKI 

12 

1,100 

75 

713 

£ 

329,704 

31H,3H2 

477 

200 

98 

10,576 

25,.'i(K) 

1,396,842 

3,950 

82,103 

82.065 

75,778 

£ 

1,000,537 

1(56,302 

I I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 i 

£ 

525,1N)4 

454,682 

477 

212 

1,000,63.> 

166,302 

6.285 

1,510,576 

215,600 

1,396,917 

”712 

3,950 

82,10.3 

82.065 

75.776 


£ 

334, a99 

S,331,96U 

1,166,839 

1,500,000 

5,333,198 




2.— r/<e Board* s Bates of Exchange. 

At the period of the commencement of 
the Company’s present term, the following 
rates of exchange had long been generally 
used in the conversion of Indian into ster- 
ling money, in the accounts laid by them 
bef^ore parliament, as well as in other of 
their statements ; viz. 

Bengal sicca rupee (16 per cent, better 
than the current rupee at 2s.), 2s. 3'84d. 

Madras rupee /3A rupees to ide pagoda, 
at85.),2«. .3^/. 

Bombay rupee, 2«. Sd. 

These rates were at that period appointed 
; by the Board of Control to be used in the 
\ separated accounts between the territorial 
and commercial departments. The use of 
them has been repeatedly objected to by the 
Court of Directors, on the ground that, as 
they were higher than those which result 
from a connpari&on of the metallic value of 
the respective currencies of India and Eng- 
land, and higher of late years than those 
actually current, they giro not only a false 
■<I»w/.J(mr.N.S.VoL.10. No. 38. 


view of the revenues of India, but a view 
equally false of the state and out-turn of 
the Company’s commerce. 

It is at the same time admitted by the 
Company, that to whatever extent the sur- 
plus of their commercial profits is appli- 
cable to territorial purposes, the territory 
might, if the rates of exchange at present 
in use were lowered, obtain, through that 
medium, the benefit which it now derives 
through the medium of the rates of ex- 
change. 

The Board of Commissioners for the Af- 
fairs of India have, however, on the grounds 
of the fluctuating price of silver in this 
country, of the cotivcnience of calculation, 
and of long-esiuhlishcd usage, and in con- 
sideratiun likewise of the favourable rale 
at which that portion of remittance effected 
through the China trade has been made, 
required an adherence to the rates origi- 
nally prescribed. 

While the Britis^currency was depre- 
ciated, these rates, as compared with the 
2 B 
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mercantile rates, as well with respect to 
tlie remittances direct from India as those 
through Cliinu, were favourable to the 
commercial branch ; hut since the restura. 
tion of casli payments, the value of the 
shilling has increased, the exchange with 
India has altered more than one-fourth, 
and they are now, in so far as respects the 
remittances direct from Indio, losing rates 
to the commercial branch. 

The advantage derived by the territory 
from the use of these rates, to the close of 
the official year 18^-29, according to the 
com))Utation of the Company’s accountant- 
general, amounts to 154,135/., exclusive 
of interest, which he calculates at 941,880/.; 
together, 6,096,015/. 

These calculations pioceed upon the sup- 
position that no part of the funds issued in 
India in repayment of the advances in 
England was remitted through China, but 
that the whole was liquidated by bills of 
exchange drawn in London upon India at 
60 days’ sight, at the rate of exchange pre- 
vailing in London, augmented by the ad- 
dition of six months’ interest. Ilut a calcu- 
lation has been laid before this Committee, 
showing that, if the Indian rates of ex- 
change, deducting six months’ interest, 
were applied to these calculations, the 
result would l)e 1*48 Id. the rupee less 
than that of the accountant-general, or, 
1,646,712/. ; and that, as the interest would 
be diminished in a corresponding propor- 
tion, the indirect advantage to the terri- 
tory, in this view, would be reduced from 
6,096,015/., as estimated by the accoun- 
tant-general, to 4,148,632/, 

3,’-^JRemiHance of 2'orritoHal Futids. 

It has been seen that, for the amount of 
those territorial charges which are defrayed 
in this country, the Company, in its com- 
mercial capacity, is entitled to a credit on 
the treasuries of India, and remittances 
are made at the time, and in the mode, 
prescribed by instructions from England. 

The territorial charges, for which remit- 
tances must l)e annually made from India 
to England, are stated to have amounted, 
on the average, to 3,000,(X)0/. ’Dicse re- 
inillanccs are eflecteil principally by jiay- 
ments to the commeicial branch, for the 
purpose of investment in goods in India 
or China, for exportation to Europe. It ap- 
pears that the whole of the advances made 
in India for the purchase of investments 
for Europe, from 1814-15 to 1826-27 in- 
clusive, amounted to 30, .545, 069/., of which 
24,338,0.50/. is computed to have been is- 
sued in repayment of Icrn'torial charges 
defrayed in England, and 6,207,019/. to 
have been issued from commercial funds 
in India. The sunis issued from the com- 
iifercial funds being considered as applied 
entirely to the puichase of part of the In- 
dian investments, the payments fioin the 
territorial funds are supposed to have been 
distributed us follows; 13,862,909/. aju 


plied to the purchase of Indian invest, 
ments, and 10,475,141/. to investments in 
China. The amount of the remittances 
annually made from the territorial funds, 
through the medium of the India and the 
China trade, has much increased in the 
period subsequent to 1821-22. 

Hie sum which it will be necessary to 
remit to England in 1834 is estimated at 
2,730,000/.; of which 230,000/. is the 
computed amount of bills for interest of 
India debt, payable only during the plea, 
sure of the home authorities. The total 
demand, exclusive of that sum, would be 
2.480,000/. 

In reference to the means of effecting 
this annual remittance, questions have been 
raised as to the* probable consequences of 
discontinuing the present union of trade 
and government. 

It is alleged, on the one hand, that for- 
merly, and upon an average for the whole 
period since 1814, the Company have re- 
mitted through their trade more advan- 
tageously than if they had resorted to pri- 
vate bills; that the price of such bills 
might be raised by combination on the part 
of the merchants ; that blillion remittances 
would create inconvenience and pecuniary 
distress ; that to take security upon cargoes 
w'ould be attended with expense, and that 
the Government would require a mercan. 
tile agency ; that the capacity of India to 
yield profita\>le returns for British coinmo- 
dities is checked by tlic necessity of making 
so large a Government remittance, irre- 
spective of the ordinary course of trade; 
that the territory would be subjected to 
considerable loss in accomplishing that re- 
mittance; and that a peculiar importance 
attaches to the command of the China 
trade, as the channel through which nearly 
half the remittances to England have been 
effected. 

On the otlier hand, opinions have been 
confidently expressed, that no material dif- 
ficulty would exist in making the remit- 
tances in question independently of the 
Company’s trade ; that three modes of 
effecting that object would then be avail- 
able; viz. Jst. the remittance of bullion; 
2dly, the purchase of bills on England 
from merchants in India at the bullioh 
price {Is. to 2s. per sicca rupee), 

accompanied by a security on their bills of 
lading, and, if necessary, by depositing the 
goods with the Government until the bills 
are paid ; and, 3dly, the sale to^merchants 
in England of bills on the Indian trea- 
suries:— that the^jimports from China as 
well as India (about five millions and a 
half sterling), furnishing the means ot 
making the remittances, no evil effect is to 
be apprehended from combination among 
the merchants to raise the price of bills, as 
the Government might resort to the alt<?|’‘ 
native of remitting bullion whenever hill* 
were not procurable at the bullion rale; 
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and that, if the exportation of bullion pro- 
ceeded to an inconvenient extent, a re- 
fniportation would follow, and the evil 
^oiild thus produce its own remedy 
that the necessity of realizing? in Enjjland 
!i large amount for the use of the territory 
has not prevented the growth of a proBtahlc 
export trade from this country to India ; 
and that such an effect is not to be antici- 
pated, the resources of India being suffi- 
cient to furnish the means of exchange for 
Kuropcan productions, in addition to the 
amount of exportation required for politi- 
cal purposes. 

Account between Ike Tovritorud and 
Commercial Branches, 

. The slate of the account between the 
two branches has, from the importance 
whirli has been assigned to it, engaged 
much of the attention of this Committee, ns 
well as of the previous Committees of In- 
quiry. To whatever extent the whole of 
llu' property at present vested in the East- 
Iiidia Company, commercial as well as 
teriitoM.'iI, may bo considered in strict 
law responsible for all their outstanding ob- 
li^aiions in India and in England, yet, 
III llie event of the cessation of their 
tetiitorial administration, it appears pro- 
lulile that they would claim, in their com- 
mercial capacity, to be relieved from a 
large proportion of tljosc ol)ligations, and 
at tlie same time to retain a large amount 
of proj)c'i ty. 

Statements connected with this account, 
jtrepared by the Company’s officers, have 
iK’en ftoin time to time laid before the 
committees engaged in the present inquiry. 

Much conflicting evidence was adduced, 
before the Committee of 1830, up 9 n the 
subject of the real or supposed advantage 
which, previously to the*year 1794, one 
branch of the Company’s affairs obtained 
at the expense of the other. On one hand, 
it was contended that, during the period in 
question, commerce derived considerable 
benefit at the expense of territory ; on the 
other, that territory derived considerable 
benefit at the expense of commerce. 

Evidence and opinions not less con- 
flicting have been offered as to the state of 
llie account l)ctween the two branches 
during the Company’s last term. State- 
tocnti have been drawn out by difl'erent 
I’-'O'ties, in opposition to those of the Com- 
pany, with a view to the determination of 
t le question, which, it has been contend. 

differ each from the others, as well in 
Pomt of principle, as in their details and 
Insults. In the report vniich has recently 
>ecn laid before your committee, these 
ontroversies having l>een reviewed, and 
‘c statements made of the accounts having 
die views contained in 
A bird Report of the Committee of the 
1*1 1 of 18 10- IS?, it is con- 

cu that those statements are insuffi- 


cient for the objects which the frsmers of 
them had in view. 

Your Committee will not attempt to 
draw any conclusion from these conflicting 
statements and opinions. On which side 
the evidence preponderates, or whether it 
rests upon grounds too remote and uncer*> 
tain to be now applied to any practical 
purpose, and whether, therefore, any fu» 
tore separation of interests between the two 
branches must be determined by other con- 
siderations than those upon which these 
different statements ha've proceeded, your 
Committee feel that it docs not rest with 
them to determine; and that they shall 
best discharge their duty, by merely calling 
the attention of the Mouse to the view 
which is taken of these controversies in 
the lieport to which they have already re- 
ferred. 

The separation of the accounts between 
the two branches during the present term, 
agreeably to the provisions of the act of 
1813, was effected, as has been already 
shown, in conformity with a plan prepared 
by the Court of Directors, and approved by 
tlicBoardofCommissioiiersiii the year 1814. 
The separation, as prescribed by the act, was 
understood to apply only prospectively, 
and the plan of accounts was framed in 
that view. It regulated the mode of stating 
the transactions subsequently to the 30th 
April 1814; but it did not embrace the 
apportionment of the property of various 
kinds, and of the debts, existing at that 
date, whicli could only be determined by 
a reference to the specifle character of the 
flnaiicial transactions of a previous pe- 
riod. 

With a view to commence the separate 
accounts of the two branches, the Court 
of Directors ordered a division to be made 
of the debts and property, upon the prin- 
ciple that the India Ilegister Debt, whicli 
had been declared by Phrliainent in 1793 
to be territorial, but bad largely increased 
since that period, was still entirely terri- 
torial ; that the Indian assets were of simi- 
lar character ; and a few heads of small 
amount only, both of debt and asset, 
classed in the Indian books as “ Cominer, 
cial,” were carried to the commercial 
account. As to the property at home, the 
whole of it, including the cash in the home 
treasury, and the property afloat (with a 
few exceptions) being found in a commer. 
cial form, or embarked in the Company’s 
trade, was directed to be carried to the 
creditor the commercial branch. 

The debts existing at borne were also 
debited to that branch, with the exception 
of the home bond debt, which it has been 
usual to consider of doubtful character, 
and which was not carried to the account of 
either bianch. 

Tiie exceptions to the apportionment of 
the home property above described were, 
that bills running on the court for priiici- 
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pal and interest of India debt, tile loan of 
1812, raised for the discharge of similar 
bills, and a sum in treasure, on its passage 
from India (in the Stirling Castle) which 
was afterwards applied to the same pur* 
pose, together with the debts and credits 
outstanmng between his Majesty *s Govern- 
ment and the Company, and the article of 
political stores, were carried to the account 
<of the territorial branch. 

The stock thus divided was carried to 
account in the stock accounts in India, 
and in the books at home, and appears in 
the statements of stock per computation 
occasionally presented to Parliament. The 
current transactions between the two 
branches, arranged according to the plan of 
1814, are Vecorded in two accounts also 
before Parliament (numbered 1 and i) ; 
the first showing on one side, the pay- 
ments made in England for territorial 
purposes^ under tlie 56lh section of the 
act of 53 Geo. 111. c. 155 ; and on the 
other, the repayments m.ide by the terri- 
torial branch in India in issues for com- 
mercial investment: the second account 
showing, on one side, the bills of exchange 
paid fur interest of India debt, noticed in the 
55th and 58tli sections of the act, as aho 
those for principal of debt not discharged 
out of surplus profits : and on the other 
side, the ftinds remitted from India for 
the liquidation of such debts, whether in 
bullion on territorial account, or through 
transactions with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or by the purchase of bills from 
private merchants. 

According to the view taken by the court, 
the balance of the first of these accounts, on 
the 30tli April 1829, was l,543,619f. in 
favour of the territorial branch; and the 
balance of the second, or that applicable to 
bills of exchange, 4,580,197/. in favour of 
the commercial branch. The difFereiice 
between the two constitutes a net balance 
fit 3,036,578/.due to the commercial branch, 

5. ffoTne Bond Debt* 

Tiiis debtis composed of securities issued 
'by the Company under their common seal, 
upon which they have from time to time 
been empowered by act of parliament to 
borrow money to a limited extent. The 
bonds cannot be issued for a shorter period 
than six months j but the Company are at 
liberty to discharge them at any time, after 
giving a previous notice of that extent in 
the London Gazette. The holders of the 
bonds also enjoy a similar privilege, and 
can demand payment after giving a no- 
tice, for the like period, in writing to the 
accountant-general at the India House. 
The first legislative enactment empower- 
ing the Company to raise money upon 
their bond placed no limitation upon the 
amount to which they might borrow; a 
subsequent act authorized' an increase of 
,1,500,000/. It was afterwards pennillcd 


to be increased to 5,000,000/. ; abd 
by a more recent act, to 6,000,000/. iti 
1773 it was required to be reduced to 

1.. 500. 000/. ; and in 1798, upon the Conu 
pany being permitted to increase their capi. 
tal stock, it was again required to be re- 
duced to that amount, after which, by con- 
sent of the Board, it might he increased in 
the sum of 500,000/. This was the first 
legislative provision giving the Board au- 
thority to interfere with regard to the bond 
debt. In 1794 it was allowed to be in- 
crca»od to 3,000,000/. In 1807, in con. 
sequence of the Company not having avail, 
ed themselves of the permission granted 
them in 1797 to increase their capital slock, 
permission was given to augment the bond 
debt to 5,000,000/. ; and in 1811, in order 
to meet the hilts drawn on the home trea. 
sury from India on account of territorial 
demands from India, it was authorised, 
with the consent of the Board, to be increas. 
ed to 7,000,000/., beyond which amount it 
cannot be augmented. On this occasion 
also, legal effect was given to tlie transfer 
of the property in the bonds from one per* 
son to another. The limit to which the 
bond debt is allowed to be reduced is 

3.000. 00(V. 

In 1750, the bond debt amounted to 
4,065,573/.; in 1751. to 1,652,359/.; in 
1794, to 2,170,467/. ; in 1796, to 1,519,592; 
from which time it did not materially vary 
til 1 1 805, when it was increased to 2,4 1 2,092, 
In 1808 it was further augmented to 
4.220,792/, ; in 1812 it increased to 
6,581,317/. ; in 1814 it was reduced to 
4,501,892/.; in 1815 to 3,979,392/. ; and 
in 1829 it amounted to 3,795,892/. 

The rate of interest paid on the bonds 
from 1773 to 1783 varied from three to 
four and a half .per cent. From 1783 to 
1787 it was five per cent. In the latter 
year it was reduced to four per cent.; but 
in 1796 it was again increased to five per 
cent. ; and from that year to 1818 it varied 
from five to six* per cent. From 1818 to 
1830 it varied from four to three percent.; 
and in 1831 it was reduced to two and a 


half per cent., which is the rate it now 
bears. 

The sum of 334,399/. of bond debt 
which has been shown to have been dis- 
charged, is the amount paid off, and which 
it was considered, under legal advice, 
could alone be counted as discharged from 
surplus profits, agreeably to the 57ih sec- 
tion of the act of 181 3. Adding the amount 
of bonds paid in on sales, an actual or vir- 
tual reduction oS the bond debt during 
the period was effected to the extent of 
805,999/. 

6. Prospedwe Esiimale. 

There appear to be three modes of cow 


• Under the 46th Geo. HI. the interat " 
lowed to be the same as exchequer bills, the^ 
paying the property-tax. Afterwards the 
iwid the property-tax for the holder, In addition 
allowing 5 per cent, interest. 
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puling prospective condition of the fi. 

nances. ^ , * , . . 

]. A prospective estimate of the whole 
state of the Hnances of India at the close of 
the present term, accompanied with re- 
marks and explanations on the part of the 
Oourt ofDireciors, has been laid before 
vour Committee. This estimate is founded 
upon the accounts of revenue and charge of 
lg.j 9 . 3 O, adjusted, in reference to future 
years, according to the latest advices re- 
ceived in March 1832. It takes into ac- 
count, for the future, only such particular 
reductions of charge as are sped deal ly di. 

I cited to be carried into cflect. It is framed 
with reference to two dilferent events*, the 
continuance of the present system as a 
whole ; and the continuance of tiie territo- 
rial administration, the Company relin- 
quishing the trade, or the cessation of that 
administration. 

in the first case, the Court estimate that 
a deficiency of revenue to defray all 
charges at home and abroad will remain, 
amounting to 453,823/. This is calculated 
on the supposition that the territory will 
continue to receive the advantage of the 
boaid’s rates of exchange. 

Ill the second case, it is computed, that 
iu consequence of the territory having to 
make its remittances unaided by the trade, 
mid at the mercantile rates, instead of at 
the Board’s rates, the deficiency will amount 
to 813,209/. 

A computation has also been made of the 
probable eflect, on the result of the forego- 
ing estimate, of the liquidation of claims, 
the amount of which is uncertain or under 
discussion. These claims are, 1st. A dor- 
mant claim to a balance of expenditure on 
account of the wars which preceded the ac- 
quiMtion of the Dewaiinee, amounting to 
:i,(>Id,l 13/., not includifg interest. 2d. A 
claim to have the bond debt, amounting to 
about 3,6(K),000/., considered as a territo- 
lial charge ; and 3d. Certain rights of pro- 
perly abroad, the value of which is not 
computed in money. Supposing the two 
first claims to be conceded, the interest up- 
on the principal of the bond debt, at the 
present rate of per cent., and upon the 
amount of the first claim, at 5 per cent., 
would form a further annual charge upon 
the territory of 270,805/. 

By an estimate, signed by the accoun- 
tant of the India Board, an improvement is 
shown upon the Court’s estimate, by which 
tile deficiency is reduced, in the first case, 
bom 453,823/. to 123,253/.; and in the 
second, from 8 13,209/^ to 5(JO,924/. 

It has been seen that a considerable part 
of the augmented deficiency in the second 
case arises from a difference in the rates of 
exchange. In the estimates prepared at 
the India House and at the India Board, 
the remittance to this country is computed 
at an exchange of Is. 9*247ei. But opinions 
wve been confidently expressed, that the 


necessary amount of remittance could be 
effected from India at Is. lid. Should 
this opinion prove to be well founded, the 
deficiency in the event of a separation of 
trade and government, estimate upon the 
principles of the Court of Directors, as ad- 
justed by the accountant of the India Board, 
would amount only to 407,616/. 

II. Tile prospective estimate may be 
considered with reference to the reduc- 
tions which have been recommended by 
the Indian civil finance committee. If 
all these reductions w^ere curried into 
effect, the above deficiency of 407,616?. 
would, according to the estimate of that 
committee, be reduced to 55,379?. Some, 
however, of these reductions >vould in- 
volve important alterations of system, and 
could only be adopted under the authority 
of tlie legislature, 

III. It has been seen that, according 
to the statement of the accountant-gene- 
ral of Bengal, the amount of charge has 
not been fully reduced, as prescribed by 
the Court of Directors, to the standard 
of 182.3-24, and that the amount of reduc- 
tions which remain to be. made, is ru- 
pees 54,93,06.3, or, at the rate of I 5 . Ud. 
per sicca rupee, 526,418/. This amount, 
being only the result of a gencml direc- 
tion, is not taken into account in the pro- 
spective estimate of the coiut, winch, it 
has been already explained, allows only 
for those particular reductions of charge 
which have been specifically ordered. If, 
however, the local gevernments succeed 
in carrying into effect the general orders 
of the court in 1827, there w’ould tlien 
be a surplus of revenue over charge 
amounting to 118,802/. 

The results above stated apply to tlie 
year 1834. About the year 18.36 it Is 
expected that the fund now annually set 
apart for the discharge of the debts of the 
late Nabobs of the Carnatic will be suffi- 
cient for its purpose. By the cessation 
of the payment on that account, it is esti- 
mated tliat, at the exchange last-men- 
tioned, the charges will be reduced, and 
the results improved, to the extent of 
102,;i87?. 

As regards the prospect of the revenue, 
it may be expected, that those social and 
political improvements wdiich have been 
mentioned, us having hitherto contributed 
to its increase, will continue to operate. 

On the other hand, the revenue derived 
from opium is said to be endangered by 
the competition of opium grown under a 
system of free cultivation in Malwa. 
And the attention of your Committee has 
been called to the uncertainty which has 
been found to attach to the realization of 
prospective estimates of the Indian rt^re- 
nues, framed upon the scale of former 
years. Tables, exhibiting the vdriatioiis 
of actual accounts from tlic skctcli and 
regular estimates which had been pre- 
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vioualy formed, have been laid before 
ypur Committee, and are inserted in the 
Appendix. 

The prospect of a continued aid to 
the finances from the commercial funds 
of the Company appears to be uncertain. 
Under the existing system, the profit up- 
oh the India trade has been converted 
into an increasing loss (observing, how- 
ever, the Board's rates in tlie computa- 
tion), and that upon the China trade has 
also gradually declined. In the event of a 
total sepamtion between the two branches, 
the territory would of course cease to 
derive, either directly or indirectly, any 
extraordinary advantage from trade. 

It has already been shown that, upon 
the supposition of the cessation of the 
Company’s territorial administration, a 
sum of money is elaimed on account of 
expenses incurred previously to the ac- 
quisition of the Dewannee, and that a 
claim is likewise preferred to certain forts, 
towns, islands, territories, and rights, ob- 
tained by purchase, amicable grant, or ne- 
gociatioii, previously to that event It is 
likewise alleged that the territorial branch 
will stand indbblcd to the commercial 
branch, at the expiration of the present 
term, in a sum of between four and five 
millions ; and it is urged, that the whole 
of the Indian debt, notwithstanding that 
the Company is hound for it, is a charge 
on the Indian territory. On the other 
hand, the interests of tlie territory, and 
the riglits and claims of the teiTitorial cre- 
<litor8, would require to be investigated 
and considered. 

Tub Commer(;ial Inquiuies of your 
Committee have embiaced, 

I. — The State and llesults of the East- 
India Company’s Commerce. 

II. — The Commerce of India in rela- 
tion to the General Interests of Trade 
and Navigation. 

I.*— The State and Results of the 

East- India Company’s Commercf.. 


The actual amount of the capital, u 
computed by the court on the 1st May 
1829, is 21,102,182/. Its component pt^ 
are as follows : 

Cash at home and abroad, and property in the 

public funds /. 8,186,129 

Goods and merchandize at home and 

abroad 7,383,931 

Pro])crty afloat, and freight advanced 

thereon 3,631,897 

Debts due to the Company at home and 
abroad for goods sold, and advances 

for investment 2,227,196 

Buildings and dead stock •• •• 1.4(,7,%7 

East-Innla annuities lj2t7,6(io 

Due from the territorial branch, exclu- 
sive of interest • • • • L 3.036,681 

Interest as computed by the 

c6urt 1,630,078 

Amount expended by the com- 
meree for articles not charge- 
able till sliippal . . • • 59,247 

4,631,90(1 

I 22,(i3(),585 

Deduct Debts at home (bills of ex- 
change unpaid, freight, customs, 
proprietors of private-trade, 

&c.) 1,3(H),22(5 

Debts in India and China • • 2«11,177 

I- 21,102,182 

This amount is exclusive of the bond debt. 

The return to the ca 4 )itrtl, which, on the 
1st May, 1814*, was 19,21 Ijl’SI-/., was, in 
the fifteen years 18l4-15 to 1828-29, 
20,488,379/., including 1,5.'16,078/. the 
interest on the balance due from the ter- 
ritorial branch, which is rather more than 
seven per cent, per annum. Of the sum 
of 20,488,370/. there has been paid in 
dividends 9,450,000/., and in interest 
upon the bond debt 2,58.5,346/., leaving a 
surplus of 8,453,033/., whcicof it has been 
already shown, there have been applied 
in the liquidation of home bond debt 
805,999/., and to territorial purposes 
4,923,021/. 

It appears fronrthe above table, that, 
of the capital, 1,968,502/. is invested in 
East- India annuities and other public 
funds, and 4,631,906/. is for principal and 
interest due from the territory. The 
further sum of 1,294,768/. is the value of 
the East- India House and warehouses. 


A Statement of the results of the 
Company’s commercial operations has 
been made, which, although not founded 
upon principles strictly and indisputably 
accurate, is presumed to be a close ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

It has been already shown that the no- 
minal capital of the Company, upon which 
dividends are paid, is 6,000,000/. Since 
the year 1794 there has been no sub- 
scription. 

The dividend to the proprietors upon 
the nominal capital is by law limited to 
lOii pcf cent, on the above amount. This 
rate* of dividend has been regularly paid 
since the commencement of the present 
term. U does not, however, exceed 
2/. 18s. per cent, on the capital really em- 
ployed, 


These several suras make a total of 
7,895,176/., which, deducted from the 
before -mentioned amount of capital 
(21,102,182/.), leaves 13,207,006/. appli- 
cable to the conduct of the Company’s 
India and China trade. 

Upon the India trade there has been, 
during the above-mentioned period, a loss 
of 278,707/.; upon the China trade, a 
gain of 15,414,414/. 

If the mercantile rates of exchange had 
been used in the ^count between the 
two branches, it is computed that a larger 
profit upon the trade would have been 
exlnbited. 

The commercial receipts of the Com- 
pany are derived from several souw* 
besides their China and India trade. They 
receive a profit from the management oi 
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private trade goods, from the employment 
of tlieir own ships, from interest on an- 
nuities and on goveinment stock, and 
from interest on advances to tlie territorial 
bmiicli. The total profit derived from 
these sources, during the fifteen years 
ending 1829, was 5, .'152,67:1/. 

Since the year ]824i‘25, the Company 
have ceased to export merchandize to 
India. Tlicir only exports, since that 
period, have been military and political 
stores. Their motives for discontinuing 
their export trade are stated to have been, 
first, the difficulty of obtaining any articles 
of Indian produce or manufacture that 
would afford a remittance to London, 
even at several pence in the rupee below 
the par of exchange; and secondly, the 
large balance dtJO from the territorial to 
the commercial branch. 

The only articles imported by the Com- 
pnny into England from India are raw 
silk, some silk piece goods, saltpetre and 
indigo. The indigo is purchased by the 
Company at Calcutta; the raw silk and 
saltpetre are prepared in their factories ; 
and the silk piece goods (bandannoes) 
arc obtained at Cossimbazar, by contracts 
with the head weavers, to whom advances 
are previously made. Sugar was included 
in the Company’s imports until very 
lately, but has now been discontinued. 

The Company’s principal export from 
India to China is cotton from Bengal and 
llombay. Their cottoi^ factories at Ma- 
dras have been abolished. The cotton is 
purchased at the principal marts in the 
interior of India by the Company’s agents. 
Tlte large export trade in opium to China 
is exclusively in the hands of the private 
merchants. 

Their only im|)ort in^ England from 
China is tea. Their importation of nan- 
keens was discontinued in 1822, and tliat 
ot raw silk in 1821, both liaving been 
attended with a loss. The home market 
is now fully supplied with these articles 
l>y private importation from Singapore 
and other places. 

riie import trade of the Company from 
India to England, being attended with 
loss, IS carried on only as affording the 
means ot remittance. 


Mode of declaring the Dividend, 
Statements are annually prepared for 
information of the Court of Directors, 
previously to their taking into considera- 
tionthcrateof dividend to be by them 
for Ctftirt of Proprietors 

bpfnt f ’ statements have been laid 

the Committee. They appear, in 
period, to have 
and lom> 11 ^^ statements of profit 

in the Marni” ^ Company’s goods sold 
arch and September sales, and of 


other profits resulting to the Coin))any in 
England, together with the ultimate sur- 
plus liable to a territorial appropriation. 

At a later period, accounts in greater 
detail were presented, distinguishing the 
India from the China trade, and specifying 
the prime cost of the investment, the 
freight, the charges, the sale amount, 
and the net profit or loss on all goods 
sold by the Company ; and showing also 
the home profits and receipts, and the net 
proceeds of the commerce in Great Bri- 
tain, after all adjustments and after de- 
fraying all charges. 

The interest on the bonds forms a 
charge upon the commercial fund, out of 
which the dividends are fiaid. This fund 
consists of the net commercial proceeds 
computed as above. Any ultimate sur- 
plus, after the dividends are paid, consti- 
tutes surplus commercial profit, applicable 
by law' to the discharge of India debt or 
of home bond debt. 

Comparaliue View of the Commercial J*ro- 
pertg in 1814 and 1829. 

The value of the commercial property on the lat 
May 1H14, after providing for all outstanding 
demands, was . . ., 1 , 19,211,1)84 

On the Ist May 1829, its value 
was 21,688,510 


Improvement in 1829 2,456,526 

In the above statement the home bond 
debt is not includetl ; ita amount on 
Ist May 1814, was .. 4,601,892 

On Ist May 1829 . . . . .1,795,892 


Deermeof home bond debt, which 1 
was effected by the application of V 805,999 

surplus profits ) — . ■ 

The improvement of the commercial 
concern, added to the diminution of 
the home bond debt, would produce 
a more favourable balance by. . • ■ 3,262,52.5 

Adding to this sum the amount applied 
from surplus commercial pronts to 
the liquidation of Indian debt . • 4,92.1,021 


The improvement would amount to - • 8,185,547 
Besult of the two bmnrhes t'omblned: 

The deterioration of the territorial 
property has been shown (but upon a 
principle which is liable to consi- 
derable adjustment), after applying 
the surplus commercial pronts to 
the liquidation of it« debt, to be 
11,622,422/., but without that appro- 
priation, it would have been - • . . 10,545,463 


The net deficiency or deterioration 
of the two branches combined, 
between 1814 and 1829, will there- 
fore have been, in the view here 
taken 8,359,917 


II.— The Commerce of India in rela- 
tion TO THE General Interests of 
Trade and Navigation. 

Under this head of inquiry your Com- 
mittee have received much valuable infor- 
mation, althoiigh, in consequence of the 
approaching termination of the session, it 
will not be practicable to found upon the 
evidence any detailed statement. 

The attention of your Committee has 
been turned chiefly to those points which 
do not appear to have been embraced in the 
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iaquirlcs, either of the Committee of the 
Commons upon the Cliina trade (1830)» or 
of the previous committees (1821>2.3) of 
the Lords and the Commons upon foreign 
trade. 

Papers relative to the commercial affairs 
of India} addressed by various individuals 
and commercial bodies, to the secretary of 
the Board of Control, have been laid be- 
fore your Committee. They consist of 
answers to queries which had been circu- 
lated by that department, and have refe- 
rence to the commercial facilities which 
have been afforded since the opening of 
the trade with India in 1814 — the increase 
of the trade*>-the nature and extent of that 
increase — the system pursued by the Com- 
pany in the conduct of their commercial 
transactions in India~-the practical effects 
of the union of Government with trade in 
India— the commercial system of the Com- 
pany in England— the operation of the 
means employed by the Company in order 
to effect the remittances icquired in this 
country— the various modes in which such 
remittances might be effected— the state of 
the exchanges generally, as between India 
and other countries — the probable effect of 
withdrawing the executive authority from 
trade in India— the commercial arrange- 
ments with foreign states — the financial 
bearings of the present system of trade — 
and measures calculated to improve or in- 
crease the number of the exportable pro- 
ductions of India, or generally to advance 
the interests of Indian commerce. The 
whole of those answers, consolidated under 
their lespective heads, will be found in the 
appendix. 

Further returns will be found in the 
appendix, illustrative of the state of the 
trade between Great Britain, India, and 
China, showing the value of the imports 
and exports, and distinguishing the trade 
of the Company, of other British subjects, 
and of foreigners: and showing the num- 
ber of vessels and amount of tonnage an- 
nually entered inwards at the ports of the 
United Kingdom, from places east of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Returns also are 
given, for a series of years, of the quan- 


tities of each article, imported Into, or 
expoiled from, as well as the number of 
ships entered inwards, and cleared out. 
wards, at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay* 
and of the quantities of each article of 
internal commerce received at the presi. 
dencies, in its transit from, or to, the inte. 
rior. Separate returns have also lu*en 
obtained, showing, for a series of years 
the course and results of the Indian trade 
in bullion. 

Evidence has likewise been received as 
to the means of extending the trade with 
Asia; the navigation by steam, and the 
capability of India to produce articles of 
leading importance in commerce, such as 
cotton, sugar, tea, coffee, rice, tobacco, 
silk. The difficulty of providing returns, 
and the bad quality of the products of 
India, appear to be considered the chief 
obstacles to on extension of trade. Hie 
cliief remedies which have been suggested 
by various individuals arc, 1. A reduction 
of the duties in England on the impoi. 
tation of Indian produce; 2. The re- 
moval of the transit duties iu India ; 3. 
A relaxation of the existing restrictions 
against Europeans proceeding to Itidia, 
and residing and holding lands there ; 4, 
A more efficient protection to person and 
property in India ; 5. Ojiening the trade 
with China ; 6. A complete withdrawal 
from trade on the part of the Govern, 
ment of India, 

Your Committee are unable to enter at 
present into an examination of these sug- 
gestions; but, with reference to the 6rst of 
them, they have inserted in the appendix 
an important statement, showing the rates 
of duty (customs and excise) which have 
been chargeable in England on all articles, 
the produce of the East- Indies, since the 
year 1812, togetlier with tlmse which are 
chargeable upon like articles, being the 
produce of oilier countries. 

A digest is given in the appendix of 
the whole of the commercial evidence 
which has been taken since the Report on 
the China trade before the Committees of 
the Lordsand Commons, in 1830, 1830-31. 
and 1831-32. 


Ill.—REVENUE. 


In the examination of the revenue sys- 
tem of India, witnesses have been examin- 
ed, and documentary evidence has been 
received. 

The gross revenue of the East-India 
Company derived from the following 
souiccs, land revenue, salt, opium, transit 
hutres, custom duties, sayer and abkauc 
duties, including moturpha tax, town- 
duties, wheel-tax, tobacco-tax, post-office, 
stamps, and pilgrim tax, amounted, on 
an average of three years ending 1829- 


30, to 20,129,730/. The net revenue 
amounted to 17,861,714/.* 

* The charges tacluded In the statement of the 
net revenue are thofe of collection and 
nient only, and do not embrace advances for 
manufacture of salt and opium. 

The rates of exchange employed In convert 
the Indian monies into sterling, are those ub 
the accounts of Indian Accounts and C^**^®* . 
before Parliament, viz. St. per 
rupee; 8«. per pagoda, equivalent to 3* 
rupees ; and 9d. per Bombay tupw* 
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Lxk0 Rkvinuk: 


In India the land revenue forms, as has 
been already Shawn, the principal income 
oftlie state, and tlie modes of its adminis. 
tration differ chieffy in the degree in which 
the officers of the government engage in the 
detailed assessment and collection. 

The most summary of these modes may 
be called, for the sake of a general name, 
the remindary system. It may be taken 
as including all those cases in which any 
portion of land, beyond that of a village, 
is rated at a certain sum in the gross, and 
the payment of the sum engaged for by an 
individual (or small number of indivi- 
duals) called zemindar, and sometimes by 
other names. 

The intermediate system is what has 
been properly denominated the Village 
System. Under this system, each village 
is rated separately at an aggregate sum for 
the village, and the headman of the vil- 
lage engages or Is held engaged for the 
amount. 

The system in greatest detail is that 
where the fields occupied by each cultiva. 
tor are rated separately, and in which he 
makes his payment diiectly loan officer of 
the goveininent. This has been called the 
ryotwar system, from the word ryot, 
which is the specific name of the cultivator. 

The zemindarv system, as now de- 
scribed, includes a variety of oases, in rc- 
bjjcct to amount, fiom two or a few vil- 
lages, to 8 whole district or a province ; it 
includes also the cases in' whicli the zemin- 


(iar claims an hereditary right to his office, 
and those in which he only engages for one 
or more year<. The British Government 
lias introduced a new variety in Bengal, by 
recognizing all the zemindars as hereditary, 
and fixing the assessment or sum to be 
levied on each in perpftuity. This is 
what is sometimes understood by the ze- 
mindiiry system, though it is, properly 
speaking, only a variety of the system, 
arbitrarily created by ourselves. 

The village system has also this variety, 
that in some cases there are individuals or 
families who claim aright to be the instru- 
ments for making up and paying the aggre- 
gate sum ; in other cases those agents are 
niosen by the village, or the othcers of 
Government. 


rhe only variety in the ryot war sys 
which it seems necessary to mention 1 
IS that where a sum in the nggrega 
assessed upon each ryot for the who 
What he cultivates, and that in whi 
particular assessment i| made of 
payment of each rye 
de up of the several sums charged i 

M, introduced by Sir Th< 

w,?“^B»«*,l>ytlienameof thei 
aystem exclusively. 

of the Select C 
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mittee, ISIS, a full view given of 
various systems up to that period, sifiee 
which a vast mass of information has 
been obt^ned on all subjects connected 
with India. Tour committee will coma 
mence with noticing that portion of the 
British territorial possessions which are 
under the “ Permanent Zemindary Set* 
tlement” in the Bengal presidency.^ 
lliey comprise an extent of 1 19,7811 
square miles, in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and 
Benares, with a population of upwards 
of 35,500,000 (exclusive of the Benares 
provinces, from which there is no return 
made), and yielding a revenue, under 
permanent aasessment, of 3,24,70,853 
sicca rupees (3,766,619f.) 

A great body of evidence has been 
taken on the nature, object, and con- 
sequences of this permanent zemindary 
se>^tlement, and your committee cannot 
refrain from observing, that it does not 
appear to have answered the purposes for 
which it was benevolently intended by its 
author, Lord Cornwallis, in 1792-3. The 
Finance Committee at Calcutta, in their 
licpoit, 12tli July 1830, acknowledge 
that ** in the permanently-settled districts 
in Bengal, nothing is settled, and little is 
known but the Government assessment.” 

The causes of this failure may be 
ascribed, in a great degree, to the error of 
assuming, at the time of making the per- 
manent settlement, that the rights of all 
parties claiming an interest in the land 
were sufficiently established by usage to 
enable the courts to protect individual 
rights; and still more to the measure 
which declared the zemindar to be the 
hereditary owner of tiie soil, whereas it is 
contended that he was originally, with 
few exceptions, the mere hereditary 
steward, representative or officer of the 
government, and his undeniable heredi- 
tary property in the land revenue was 
totally distinct from property in the land 
itself. 

Whilst, however, tlie amount of revenue 
payable by the zemindar to the Govern- 
ment became fixed, no efficient measures 
appear to have been taken to define or 
limit the demand of the zemindar upon 
the ryots vi’ho possessed an hereditary 
right of occupancy, on condition of either 
cultivating the land or finding tenants to 
do so. Without going into detail to show 
the working of the system, it may be 
proper to quote the opinion of Lord 
Hastings, as recorded in 1819, w'ben he 
held the office of governor-general of 
India : “ Never,” says Lord Hastings, 
“ was there a measure conceived in a 
purer spirit of generous humanity and 
disinterested justice, than the plan for the 
permanent settlement in the lower pro- 
vinces. It was worthy the soul of a 
Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent 
purpose; fashioned with great care and 
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deliberation, haa, to our palnftil know- (amongst other important and valimM 
ledge, subjected almost the whole of the. considerations, in an 10)16 paper on T 
lower classes throughout these province^ land revenue which has been fumisItedT 
to most grievoui oppression ; «i oppres- your Committee by Mr. A. D, Caranlipn 
sion too, so guaranteed by our pledge, late a collector, under the Madras dZ* 
that we are unable tp relieve the sufferers ; dericy), that without altering the exiS ’ 
a right of ownership in the soil, abso- law, which renders the zemindary tenu/ 
lutely gratuitous, having been vested in saleable for aivears of jumma, it might I ^ 
the ttgmon tlirough whom the payment expedient, in practice only, to suspend 
to the state was to be made, with unli- such sale, and on . an arrear accruing 
mited power to wring from his coparceners merely to attach and continue the attarli 
an exorbitant rent for the use of any part ment of the land revenue, as in the cas^ 
of the land.” of the ancient zemindaries under the 

An opinion not less strong was recorded Madras government; but it is recoin, 
at ihe same by Sir E. Coiebrooke then mended that in all such cases of rus! 
a member of the supreme council, who pended sales, the Government authorities 
observed, that “ the errors of the settle- should be empowered to effect a fair and 
ment were two-fold ; first, in the sacrifice equitable settlement between the zeinin. 
of what might be denominated the yeo- dars and the resident ryots, founded upon 
manry, by merging all tillage rights, whe- the peculiar tenutes and local usages of 
ther of property or of occupancy, in the earh district. 

all-devouring recognition of the zemin- The paper before adverted to also shows 
dar’s permanent property in the soil ; and the inexpediency of selling the zeraindary 
then leaving the zemindar to make his tenure, unless the Government itself 
settlement with the peasantry as he might becomes the purchaser, points out^ 
choose to require.” evils of a transfer to individuals uncon. 

If then the conclusion may be formed neeted with ancient zemindary families, 
that the permanent settlement of Lord und shows the advantage of the tenure 
Cornwallis has failed in its professed ob- being attached and managed by the Go- 

ject, it must be a matter of anxious inquiry vernment ollicers. Another objection to 
to ascertain how far the evils of the system the permanent settlement is, that it has 
are capable of being remedied. been thecau-e of the ‘‘ village account- 

So long as the zemindar pays his fixed unts” falling into disuse : their otlire is 
asse.ssin< nt, the Government have not yet stated to he one of great utility, and u 
interfered to regulate the cultivator’s rates; tliorougli reform of it to be neceswiry 
but where arrears accrue, and a public sale belorc the payments to be made by iho 
of the zemindary tenure, as prescribed by ryots can be adjusted in a satisfactoiy 
the regulations, takes place, except the manner. 


sacrifice on account of purchase money is 
very great, the authorities at home have 
directed every zemindary tenure “ to he 
purchased on the part of the Government, 
and then settled 'with the ryots on the ryot- 
war principle.” 

This order it appears has, as yet, had 
little practical effect in the Bengal presi- 
dency, where it was at first opposed by the 
local authorities. 


Bengal. 

Ceded provinces ; — Total revenue. 
l,757,67iV. 

C’onqutM’cd pwuvinces : — Total revenue, 
2,36o,65>3/. 

Population of these upper or western 
provinces, by returns of 18*26, 32,2O(i,80C. 

In the early part of his government. 
Lord Hastings thought that it was not 


Although such purchase and resump, 
tion of the right to manage the land reve- 
nue is the best mode for the Government 
to acquire the power of effectual interfe- 
rence in behalf of the ryots, the sacrifice of 
money requisite fur the purpose would be 
so great as to impede the working of the 


practicable to introduce the ryotwar sys- 
tem into the upper provinces of Bengal; 
but by the following extract from a mi- 
nute by the governor-general in council, 
dated let August 1822, his lordship ap- 
pears to have altered his views on this 
important subject : 


system, if the sales of zemindaries, for de- 
fault of payment, were numerous and 
extemive; and unless the Government 
should, eitlier by public or private pur- 
chase, acquire the zemindary tenure, it 
would, under the existing regulations, he 
deemed a breach of faith, without the con- 
sent of the zemindars, to interfere direct. 
1} between the zemindars and the ryots for 
the purpose of fixing the amount of the 
Und tax demandable from the latter under 
the settlement of 1792-3. 

It is, at the same time, suggested 


“ His lordship in council sees every 
day more and more reason to be satisfied, 
that without a detailed jummabundy being 
made and carefully recorded, as far as may 
be practicable, there can be no security 
for the rights of tUe ryots under any sys- 
tem of management. 

“ A settlement so conducted will em- 
brace in its scope the interests of mi- 
lions.” “ In itself, a system of ^otwaj 
settlement would not appear to mvo' 
any serious difficulties ; on the comra^j 
due advertence being had to the differ 
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riassefi and their different privileges, it 
would geeni, when well administered, to 
be the system of all others beat calculated 
to secure the prosperity and comfort of 
the great body of the people.” 

To secure these great objects an accu- 
rate survey appears to be requisite, and 
on this head your committee may again 
refer to Lord Hastings’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the same minute. 

Lord Hastings says : “ There can be no 
Assurance of the state of property in any 
percunnah being fully developed, unless 
the revenue officer shall be enabled to 
roTiduct his inquiries on the spot, village 
by village, proceeding upwards, from the 
persons who till the ground to the Go- 
‘ernment itself, and noticing distinctly all 
the classes who share in the produce or 
rent of land, the extent of the interest of 
each, and the nature of the title by w'hich 
it is held. The object being not only to 
ascertain and record the fiscal capabilities 
ol the difierent mehals, their extent and 
produce, and the cost of production, Imt 
also all interests attaching to the land ; as 
far as practicable, the collectors should 
ascertain, record and recognize the extent 
and nature of the land occupied, the inte- 
rest enjoyed by each ryot, with the obli- 
irutions attacliing to each.” 

It is shown in evidence that a settle- 
ment is now in progress in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, ilepcnding upon a 
very detailed inquiry into the state of the 
ryotj^, and the various dealings and rights 
III the villages. It is expected that the 
result of this investigation will be a con- 
siihuable increase upon some of the as- 
‘.(■‘■srnents now made, and a considerable 
(1. crease upon others ; and that, upon the 
uliole, there may be sorje small augmen- 
tation ol the public revenue. One of the 
''Oiircch Irom which an increase will be de- 
rived, is an assessment upon lands liorc- 
i di.re concealed from the collectors. 

The jirojicr ascertainment and recogni- 
tion and security of the several tenures 
and riglits within the villages, are objects 
ol (he highest importance to the trun- 
qiiilliiyof the provinces, and will greatly 
tend to the repression of crime. The 
natives of India have a deep-rooted at- 
tachment to hereditary rights and offices, 
and animosities originating from disputes 
rciiartling Umds descend through genera- 
tions. 


them, will always resign th'^m to him. 
vThe right never seems to die. 

This part of the evidence before your 
coiUmittd^ has been' paAicuiarly adverted 
to, as it is of so mpeh importance that 
the Government cannot ^e too active m 
the protection of the cultivating classes ; 
for the vital question to the ryoris', the 
amount of assessment which he pitjfiii In 
corroboration of this remark, your com- 
mittee refer to a letter from the Court of 
Directors to the governor-general in 
council at Bengal, dated as fur back as 
19th ^‘ptember 1792, in which they say, 

In giving our opinion on the amount of 
the settlement, we have been not a little 
influenced by the conviction, that true 
policy requires us to hold this remote de- 
pendent dominion under as moderate a 
taxation as will consist with the ends of 
our government.” 

Madras. 

ITiat portion of the Madras presidency 
wdiich is under zemindary settlement in- 
cludes 49,607 square miles, contains 
3,941,021 inhabitants, and w'as, in 1829- 
30, assessed at 85,11,009 Madras ru- 
pees.* (972,687/.) 

This territory comprises nearly the 
whole of the five northern circars, in 
which the collection of the land revenue 
W'as, at the introduction of the permanent 
settlement, confirmed hereditarily to a 
number of zemindars, many of whom were 
descended from ancient families in that 
part of India. 

Some peculiar circumstance.*? have pre- 
vented the alienation of these hereditary 
tcniii'cs by piil)lic sale, on account of ar- 
rears of payment. They are to he found 
in the nature of the country, and in the 
character of the people, who, inhabiting a 
mountainous district, are described to be 
a more resolute and energetic race than 
tlie natives of the low’er provinces of 
Bengal. 

Their hill fastnesses are difficult of ac- 
cess, and the climate in the valleys, at all 
times unhealthy, is peculiarly fatal to Eu- 
ropeans. 

Although it appears that, in the perma- 
nent settlt*ment of Bengal, doubts have 
been entertained whether the Company did 
not confer on the zemindars rights to 
w'hich they had not, in fact, any original 
claim, your committee have it in evidence 


In the general opinion of the agricultu 
nil population the right of the ryot is con 
Muered as the greatest^ight in the coun 
iry ; but it is an untransferable right. I 
^eems questionable, w'hether the rye 
himself can transfer it, or whether tli 
Luvornment can transfer it. 

The ryot may, if harassed by our assess 
meat, leave his lands, quit the neighbour 
1001 , and return when he chooses am 
rrrUmi the lands; and ryots, holdini 


that ill these northern circars the zemindars 
had long been considered de facto proprie- 
tors or lords of the soil, but the witness 
also states that he did not, at the time of 
forming the permnnent settlement in this 
district, enter into any strict examination 
of the exact rights of the ryots. * 

Your committee next proceed to notice 

* The total jumma of the districts under the Ma- 
dras presidency in 1839-30, was 3,13,38,014. 8* 11* 
Madras rcipecs. 
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lliat extensive portion of the Madras ter- 
ritories in which the land revenue is col- 
lected under a ryotwar assessment. 

This assessment could not be made 
without an actual survey, and Uiat work 
was commenced by Sir Thomas Munro, 
when be assumed the management of the 
ceded districts in ISOO; and a full account 
of the manner in which so important a 
work was conducted is to be found in his 
report of 26th July 1807. 

At that period, Sir Thomas Munro pro- 
posed and strongly urged upon the supe- 
rior authorities the expediency of making 
a reduction in the assessments of these 
provinces, but his plan was not adopted. 

A village settlement w’as soon after in- 
troduced, which continued till 1820. Sir 
Thomas Munro (then appointed governor 
of Madras) caused the assessment to he 
lowered generally in the districts under 
ryotwar settlements, and, in the ceded 
districts, to the rates recommended by 
him in 1807. 

This reduction was not completed in 
the ceded districts till 1825, When Sir 
Thomas Munro quitted the coUectorship 
of tlwse districts in 1807, the public re- 
venue derived from land was 56,00,000 
rupees. In 1827, it was only 4'2,50,000 
rupees. 

There appears to be a strong analogy 
l>et\veen the surveys executed by some of 
the native governments and those carried 
on by the British authorities in the Ma- 
dras presidency. 

In Travancore, for instance, a state 
connected with the East- India Company 
by subsidiary treaties of alliance, a reve- 
nue survey was periodically made, every 
10 or 12 years, by the native government, 
and every field, with its proprietor and its 
rent, inserted. • 

The attention of your Committee has 
been directed to Hie workings of the ry- 
otw'ur system in Coimbatoor, one of the 
Madras provinces, considerable in extent, 
and containing great variety of soil. 

The system was established in 1815, 
and appears, from the evidence adduced, 
to have been successful, A tabular state- 
ment, furnished by Mr. Sullivan, of its 
results, up to 1828-29, shows a progres- 
sive increase of population, of stock in 
cattle, of the number of persons paying 
taxes, of the number of w'cils, and of the 
total amount of assessments; but a di- 
minished average payment per head 
tiiroughout the province. 

Bombay. 

Tliis pregiileiicy includes 59,438 Eng- 
lish square miles, and contains 6,251,546 
iiihabitunts, exclusive of the population of 
the Northern ' Concan, which contains 
5,500 square miles of the above area, and 
from which there are no returns. 

The several modes of revenue settle- 


ment under the Bombay preiideney, ere 
xemindary, mouzawary, and rvotwafy, 

One witness deems all these modes 
equally good if the rights of individuali 
arc well fixed, and due limits pul to the 
amount of assessment. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
the ryotwar and inouzawar (or village) 
system, have also been compared. 

The mouzawar system affords fsciUtiei 
for collecting the revenue at a trifling ex. 
pense, and it tends to uphold and encoo. 
rage the pattels, a vriuable class of men in 
«n Indian community. It does, at the 
same time, tend to throw the cultivator 
so far under the authority of the pattel, 
that he may suffer from oppression and 
extortion. 

The advantages of the ryotwar system 
are the direct opportunities which the 
cultivator has of annually settling his pay. 
merit with the Government, and of per- 
sonal communication with the ruling au. 
thorities. 

Some disadvantages are stated to arise 
from facilities afforded to the ryot of con. 
cealing land under cultivation, without 
the risk of information by his neighbour 
against him. It also causes expense by 
the employment of numerous petty reve* 
nuc officers, and, in collusion with the 
ryot, frauds may be committed. 

Seeing therefore that there is no ge- 
neral system under this presidency, but 
that the mode of cullectiun is adapted to 
the circuinetHnces of the country, your 
Committee revert to an observation made 
in a former part of their report, viz. that 
let the .‘system bo what it may, the im- 
portant questions to the cultivator are the 
amount of his a«scssnncnt, the proper de- 
finition of his ridits, and the accurate re- 
gistration in the village accounts of tlie 
sum which is to be demanded from him. 

To quote the opinion of Mr. Tliacke- 
ray, in his elaborate report of August 
1807 ; “ In whatever way it be done, the 
settlement ougiit to be moderate. As 
long as the people are not oppressed with 
a heavy land tax, it little signifies how it 
is collected. Whether a light land reve- 
line bo collected through the medium of 
collectors or moohtahdars, the coimlry 
will til rive, but no system can make a 
heavy land revenue easy ; and under any 
system, a light land revenue will produce 
improvement and prosperity.** 

Much valuable information on the ad- 
ministration and collection of the land re- 
venue in the Devean, in Gttzzerat and 
Cutch, and on the internal state of those 
districts, will be found in the Evidence of 
Colonel Sykes, and in that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel BamewalL 

Although some valuable evidence f’** 
been taken in ibis hrantii of the inqn*^!' 
as to whether it would be' injuriooe e 
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l^eneficiftl to allow Europeans to purchase 
lands and settle on them, your committee 
purposely abstoin from entering upon the 
Ijuebtion in this place. There remains, 
however, one subject to which your Com- 
niUi* e beg leave to advert, as intimately 
foniiected with the prosperity of the land 
revenue. Nothing can be better calculated 
to give an impulse to the improvement of 
the land, when cultivation is backward 
and tlie means of improvement scanty, 
jhsn the opening of foreign markets to its 
produce. This consideration places in a 
very strong light the importance of re- 
moving- or greatly diminishing, the ob. 
atruciions to the admission of the prorluce 
and manufactures of India to the Euro- 
peuii, and, above all, to the British market. 

Salt Monopolt. 

The manufacture and original sale of 
salt arc, in Madras and the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, held as a government 
monopoly, for the purpose of raising a 
revenue applicable to the public service. 

Salt in Bengal is publicly disposed of by 
auction, at sales held monthly. The price 
at which salt has been sold, on an average 
of three years, anjounled to 4r. On. 8;;. per 
inaund of 8!2lbs. U ox. 2 drs., correspond- 
ing to 125. 9(/. sterling |ier cwt. This price 
is about 288 per cent, above the original 
rusts and charges. In Madras, salt is sold 
at a fixed price, which does not exceed one. 
fourth of the average price at Bengal, 
but the rate of profit is' neveitheless some- 
what higher, inasmuch as the cost of pro- 
duction is comparatively small. 

file average amount of net revenue from 
tliese sources during three years does not 
exceed 1,600,000/., an amount which your 
Committee conclude is too large to be 
given up, and which tlfty have no reason 
to think could he commuted for any other 
lax less onerous to the inhabitants. 

As a substitute for the existing mono- 
poly, two other modes of collecting reve- 
nue on salt necessarily suggest themselves ; 
an excise duty on salt manufactured within 
the Bengal provinces, and a duty on ira- 
portdtion. 

The collection of an excise duty on salt 
manufactured for private account would 
not easily carried into effect, in consequence 
of the expense and difficulty of establishing 
efficient supeiintendence; and it has 
been stated that Bengal might obtain a 
cheaper supply of salt by importation from 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
Ceylon, the Gulph of Persia, and even 
Great Britain, than by any system of home 
tnanufacture, 

_ As the manufacture of salt by private 
individuals would thus endanger the se- 

revenue, it does not appear 
e»pedient to interfere with the existing re. 
gulations on tliat bead ; but it is desirable 
0 adopt means for encouraging a supply of 


salt by importation, in lieu of the manu- 
facture by the Government. 

As it would be very ine;ipedieot at ooec 
to abandon the home manufactuee, and as 
it is doubtful whether a large supply of 
imparted salt could be relied on from indi- 
vidual enterprize, while that manufacture 
continues, and the price consequently re- 
mains under the cuutrol of the Government, 
it is desirable that they should, in the first 
instunce, contract for the delivery of salt, 
by advertisement, into the public ware, 
houses of the port of Calcutta, at a certain 
price per ton. 

It is to be hoped that, under this sys- 
tem, the home manufacture might be gra- 
dually diminished, beginning in those dis- 
tricts in which the co^t of production and 
loMi of human life is the greatest, until so 
large a pro|)ortion of the consumption 
shall besimpiied from abroad, that it might 
be safe to permit the free import of salt 
under a custom duty, the Government 
sanctioning the manufacture in such dis- 
tricts only (if any such there might be) 
wliere it could then be profitably carried 
on. 

Your Committee trust that, under such 
an arrangement, a material reduction 
might he effected in the price of salt, wliicli 
would prove of the greatest advantage to 
the native population of India, to whom a 
cheap supply of this necessary of life is of 
the utmost importance. 

Opium Monopoly. 

The monopoly of opium in Bengal sup- 
plies the Government with a revenue 
amounting to S.Rs. 84,59,425, or sterling 
money 981,213/. per annum, and the duty 
which is thus imposed amounts to 301} per 
cent, on the cost of tlie article. 

In tlie present state of the revenue of 
India it dues nut appear advisable to aban. 
don so important a source of revenue; a 
duty upon opium being a tax which falls 
principally upon the foreign consumer, and 
which appears upon the whole less liable 
to objection than any other which could be 
substituted. 

Besides the present mode of collecting 
the duty by means of a government mono- 
poly, four other methods have been sug- 
gested ; viz. 1st. an additional assessment 
on lands under poppy cultivation ; 2d, a 
duty to he levied according to tlie value of 
the standing crop wlien ripe ; 3d, en ex- 
cise duty on the juice when collected : 4th, 
a custom duty on tlic exportation of 
opium. 

The production of opium being at pre- 
sent prohibited, except under the govern- 
ment monopoly, the plan of levying an 
additional assessment on lauds under p<H>Py 
cultivation appears perfectly consistent 
with justice to tlie proprietors and cultiva- 
tors; such a plan would also allow perfect 
freedom to the employment of capital and 
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industry in the* production of opium, and 
it would not bo liable to those evils arising 
from smuggling, which necessarily attend 
a system of high custom and excise duties, 
l^it it is stated by some witnesses, that to 
levy the present amount of duty in this 
manner would be attended with great dif- 
ficulties, arising from the nature of the te- 
nure of lands, the condition and feelings 
of the native inhabitants, and the magni- 
tude of tlic advance which would be re. 
(|uired ; and as it is evidently impossible to 
decide the question of the practicability of 
this plan without the most minute and ac- 
curate knowledge of the state of the coun- 
try, your Committee can only recommend 
this suggestion as one well worthy the 
careful consideration of the Government. 

The plan of assessing the standing crop 
when ripe, according to its value, appears 
from the evidence impracticable| not only 
on account of the extreme uncertainty of 
the crop, but also from the circumstance, 
that as the exudation and collection of the 
juice continue tor several days, and are li. 
able to he afiected by every change of wea- 
ther during that period, it would be im- 
possible at any time to faun a fair estimate 
ut the probalile produce. 

The plan of allowing the free cultivation 
of the poppy, subject to an exci«<e duty on 
the juice when collected, would be liable to 
insuperable objections, arising from the ex- 
pense of collecting the duty, and the im- 
possibility of pi eventing tiie most extensive 
sinugiiling. 

A custom duty on the exportation of 
opium appears, in the view of experienced 
v\ilnesses, a desirable mode of taxation, in- 
{isnnich as it w-ould leave the producer un- 
fettered, and would fall excluMvely on the 
foreign consumer j but it would be incom- 
patible with the present amount of the re- 
venue, on account of the encouragement it 
would ofllr to the smuggler. If, however, 
it should hereafter be found necessary or 
expedient to eflfcct such a reduction in the 
price of opium as should prevent any se. 
rious inteifereuce on the part of the smug- 
gler, the substitution of a custom duty in 
tlie place of the present monojioly would 
bo productive of great advantage. 

Although the Government monopoly of 
opium must in all probability, like all other 
monopolii'S, be disadvantageous, in consc- 
(juence of the want of economy in the pro- 
duction, and the restrictions which it im- 
jioses on the employment of capital and 
industry, yet it does not appear to be pro- 
ductive of very extensive or aggravated in- 
jury ; and unless it should be found prac- 
ticable to substitute an increased assessment 
on poppy lands, it docs not appear that the 
pref^ont high amount of revenue could be 
obtained in a less objectionable manner. 

At the same time it must be recollected, 
ilicU the revenue tluis derived is of the most 
precarious kind, depending as it docs on o 


species of monopoly, under which we por. 
sess exclusive control neither over the pro- 
duction nor the consumption of the article; 
it has already been materially affected by 
the competition of the opium of Malwa* 
and from the continued increase of supply 
from that district, as well as from its im. 
proved quality, which has enabled it to 
fetch an enhanced price in the foreign 
market, it would appear that the same 
cause must in ail probability hereafter pro. 
duce a still greater reduction in the revenue. 
It would therefore be highly imprudent to 
rely upon the opium monopoly as a per. 
manent source of revenue ; and the time 
may probably not be very far distant when 
it may be desirable to substitute an export 
duty, and thus, by the increased produc- 
tion under a system of freedom, to endea- 
vour to obtain some compensation for the 
loss of the monopoly profit. 

Another source of revenue under tliiv 
head, is the duties collected on the transit 
of INIalwa opium through Bombay; the 
Government having for the two last years 
abandoned their attempted monopoly of 
that article, and substituted a permit or 
transit duty, which has been attended with 
satisfactory results. It is in evidence, that 
previous to this regulation, two-thirds of 
the opium of Malwa were carried by a cir- 
cuitous route to the Portuguese settlement 
of Deinaun, and only one-third brought 
to Bombay ; but latterly, no more than 
one-tenth has been exported from Demaun, 
and the remaining nine-tenths have been 
sliipped from Bombay, yielding to the Go- 
veinnient a revenue of i?00,000/. for the 
eurrent year. Althutigh there can be no 
doubt of the policy of this measure, it 
must be recollected that every additional 
facility which is aflbrded to the sale of 
Malwa opium, wih eventually enable it to 
enter with increased advantage into com- 
petition with the opium of Bengal ; a con- 
sideration which tends still more strongly 
to recommend either the adoption of the 
system adverted to in the preceding para- 
graph, or of some other equally calculated 
to meet such a contingency. 

Tban’sit Duties. 

A system of inland transit duties existed 
throughout India under the native rule; 
every great zemindar exercised, with or 
without authority, the power of levying 
tolls on merchandize passing through his 
territory. 

In some of nur more recent acquisitions, 
the native system is, or was at least until 
lately, retained ; f^d duties of various 
amount levied at almost every stage of 
the journey, In most of our territories 
those various tolls have been commuted for 
one general duty, payable at the nearest 
station to the place whence the goods are 
despatched, and a permit is issued by the 
collector authorizing the goods to pass free 
to the place of their destination. 
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The general duties substituted by the 
Coinp«»y aggregate 

frontier duties levied under the native go- 
Y^rniticnts. This appears to be the sole 
a'jyHiita^'e that the merchant has gained by 
the commutation; for as the goods are 
liable to examination at almost every vil- 
lage, the delay and vexation are not Jess 
than under the native system. At each of 
the stations too (in the Madras presidency, 
Rt every village), a feeordouctur is ex- 
acted by the native officers entrusted with 
the examiuntion, although such practices 
are expre-isly prohibited by law. These 
fees, though not very oppressive to the 
great merchant, are represented as being 
equivalent to a proh bition to the adven- 
turer on a small scale. 

The duty is generally ad valorem, except 
on salt, tobacco, and a few minor articles, 
which are subject to a duty upon the quan- 
tity ; on silk and indigo, it is levied nc- 
cording to a fixed valuation. Some ar- 
ticles such as piece-goods, of which the 
value of difllrent descriptions varies ex- 
tremely, are necessarily left to be appraised 
upon examination by the custom-house 
oiHeers, whose pay is by no means in pio- 
portion to their responsibility, over whom, 
from the multiplicity of their accounts, 
little control can be exercised, and who 
are represented as being in consequence 
open to corruption. 

Goods imported by sea pass free in the 
interior, whether chargeable with an im- 
port duty or not. On goods for exporta- 
tion, the inland transit duty is either wholly 
or in part repaid. The inconvenience of 
these drawbacks is considerable to the 
inercliant in the payment of the money m 
the first instance, and to the public ofliceis 
in .uljustiiig the claims for repayment. It 
ocdipies a separate dep^lineut in the cus- 
tom -liouse. 

The collection of the inland duties in 
some districts has been larmed to the 
highest bidder, whose iniercst it becomes 
to induce the meichaiU to pass through the 
distiicl under his management, by levying 
light duties, and causing as little vexation 

possible; and consequently the gnat 
traders, if not the petty dealeis also, usu- 
ally pay somewhat less than the rates which 
he is authorized to levy ; there being also 
on his part stronger motives to a vigilant 
superintendence, there is less smuggling 
and less venality than in those districts 
where the duties are collected under the 
aumanee system, that of direct government 
agency. One disadvantage of the farming 
system is the difficultytof obtaining correct 
accounts of the trade of the country. 

Ihe whole system of inland transit da- 
les is represented by most of the witnesses 
^ being a fertile source of vexation and 
annoyance. 

Customs. 

Under this head are included sea cus- 


toms, Uie duty on saltpetre, the monopoly 
of cardamums, &c. 

The sea customs in Madras, Bengal^ 
and Bombay, are collected under the same 
regulations, by the direct agency of go- 
vernment officers. They are never farmed. 

Your Committee content themselves with 
a reference to certain remarkable cases 
of extortion, which are alleged to have oc- 
curred in tile collection of the customs, 
according to the evidence of Mr. Peter 
Gordon, February 18.^51. 

This branch of revenue is collected, in 
Bengal, at a charge of from 8 to 27 per ct. 

Madras 2 .31 

Bombay 5J . 39 

The sayer collected from saltpetre by 
the zemindars in Tirhoot, and various 
other districts favourable to its formation, 
was fully investigated in 1819. It was 
ascertained that in Tirhoot alone had the 
Governrasmt reserved this right; and 
there the goverment claim a share of the 
produce (to the amount of a quarter, ac- 
cording to the belief of one witness), and 
that share is valued in money. 

The cardamum is a production of the 
mountains of Malabar, Canara, and Coorg, 
which may be called spontaneous; the 
only process of cultivation being the burn- 
ing of the trees, from the ashes of which, 
wherever they lodge in the crevices of the 
rock, the plant springs up. In Malabar, 
they have been considered, from time im- 
memorial, a royalty : in Canara, they are 
the property of the ryot. The land on 
which they arc produced pays no assess- 
ment. 

The collection is farmed by the Govern- 
ment to the higliest bidder, to whom the 
cultivator is compelled to deliver bis 
whole produce. The market price is 
from 800 to 1,000 riqiees per candy of 
040 Ihs. ; for which the Government di- 
rects that the grower should receive from 
550 to 700 rujiees. TJiese intentions the 
contractor ev.ides, to a great extent, by 
putting an enhanced value on the coin in 
which he pays the producer, or by compel- 
ling him to take goods in lieu of money. 

Not a hundredth part of the produce is 
consumed by the natives. It is the opi- 
nion of witnesses, that the system cheeks 
production ; and in Canara, a disposition 
has been shown to abandon the culti- 
vation. 

Sayer and Aukaree. 

Lord Cornwallis included under the 
term “ sayer duties,” all irregular col- 
lections by provincial officers. When the 
permanent settlements were made in Ben- 
gal, all these duties were abolished, and 
the regular inland custom, or transit du- 
ties, established. Town duties were^af- 
terw'ards established in the principal cities 
and towns of Bengal. 

In the finance department, the term 
sayer is retained. The sayer duties men- 
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tioned In the acraunts, as distinel from 
abkareei are probably town duties, and 
dutifis at bazaars and markets. In Tlr- 
hoot, there is a revenue derived from the 
saltpetre, which is properly a sayer eol> 
lection. The collections from Gyah and 
other places of pilgrimage in Ben^l ore 
included under the term sayer. In Ma- 
dras, the reports of officers, when speak- 
ing of the transit duties, call them sayer 
duties. All the collections from inconsi- 
derable sources, when they are spoken of 
in the accounts, are brought under the 
general term sayer. In the Bomlmy ter- 
ritories, as formerly in Bengal, there were 
a great variety of sayer duties collected ; 
these have been abolislied, and fixed cus- 
toms duties substituted. 

In the Deccan, the sayer is divided into 
two branches, tiie moturpha and bul- 
looteh. 

The moturpha is a tax on professions 
and implements. It is collected in the 
Deccan, with some trouble and some im- 
position, by the village officers. 

The bullooteh is a tax upon the fees in 
kind which the village artizans receive 
from the cultivators. 

In the Deccan also, the extra cesses 
are very numerous, and their number va- 
ries in every village. Under the village 
system, they are collected by the pattel, 
and are paid, part to the government, 
part to the village and district officers. 
Under the ryotwar system, the ceases 
formerly paid in kind arc commuted for 
a money tax, whieh is represented us 
productive of considerable inconvenience 
and oppression. It has been suggested 
that they might be consolidated, and 
thrown upon the land. 

The term abkaree is applied specifi- 
cally to the duty on spirituous liquors 
and intoxicating drugs. Under this bead 
also are sometimes included the collec- 
tions on pepper, betel, and the produce 
of the arrack and toddy taxes. The duty 
on spirits in the three presidencies, and 
those on the retail sale of opium and 
other intoxicating drugs, are chiefly levied 
hy means of licenses to open shops. In 
some instances, the license stipulates for 
a daily payment- There is a still-head 
duty on spirits manufactured in the Kii- 
glish fashion, 6 amias, lieing G-lbtbs of a 
rupee, per gallon, London-proof. These 
taxes appear to be collected witli less ex- 
pense, and with less peculation on the part 
of the native collectors, than many 
Others : they cause little complaint. 

There is no monopoly of betel; the 
sale and cultivation are both free ; this is 
represented as a considerable alleviation 
to the inhabitants of Malabar of the op- 
pression of the tobacco monopoly, tobacco 
being generally eaten with betel. 

Town Duties. 

The town duties were formerly applied 


to local improvements { they are now 
meiged in the general revenues of the 
country. In the presidency of Madras 
town duties are levied in the city of Ma’ 
dras alone. 

Wheel Tax. 

The tax on hackeries, bugges, carts, and 
chariots, appears to be confined to Bom- 
bay : the collections are leased to the high, 
est bidder. It is represented, in a letter 
from a native of rank, as being very opl 
pressive in amount. In a country where 
capital 's so scarce, and implements so 
rode, a tax on tJie peasants’ carts can 
scarcely be so low as not to be oppressive, 
without being at the same time too low 
to be worth the trouble of collection. 

Tobacco. 

The tobacco monopoly is confined to 
the provinces of Coimbatoor, Canara, and 
Mfilabar; the cultivation being permitted 
only in the former, the produce is sold at 
monopoly prices in the two latter. These 
districts are easily accessible only by par- 
ticular routes, or by sea ; which circum- 
stances afford facilities to the collection of 
a large revenue on tobacco which do not 
exist elsewhere. 

The ryot cultivates under license, and 
is compelled to deliver the whole produce 
to Government. 

The monopoly, in the first instance, 
raised the price to the consumer to SOU 
or 'WO per cent. : and owing to abuses iu 
the management, often from 700 to 800 
per cent. For a candy of indiffeicnt to- 
i)acco the natives now pay 20o rupees, 
when for tha best they formerly paid but 
CO. 'llic cost of a candy of tobacco in 
Coimbatoor is about 22 rupees, w ))ile tl)c 
monopoly price at Fulghaut in Malabar, 
25 miles distant, ii 175 rupees. In conse- 
quence of representations made toGovcni- 
ment, the monopoly price was reduced, 
in February 1816, from 228 to 175 rupees 
per candy : but in the same year it was 
sold at 200 per cent, advance on the mo- 
nopoly price, or 525 rupees, being more 
than 800 per cent, upon the selling price 
to the consumer before the introduction 
of tbe monopoly. The cause of the ad- 
vance upon the monopoly price, in this 
instance, does not appear. 

By the operation of this system, the lower 
classes arc deprived of the legal use of a 
commodity which, in the moist climate of 
Malabar, is considered as a necessary of 
life. The consequences are, that smug- 
glers, in l>odies of 50 or 100 , traverse 
the country, plundering wherever they g<h 
and occasionally overpowering the police. 
Instances have occurred of whole village 
being burnt by them, when the ryots had 
refused to sell their tobacco. All the wit- 
nesses speak of the great increase of crime 
and fraud which has taken place. 
the introduction of the prtoent mtfnopOij 
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t|)e consumption in Malabar, among an 
increasing population, has decreased more 

than 40 per cent. 

The land-tax in Colmbatoor, upon the 
lands which yielded this tobacco, was fixed 
in 1800 with reference to the unrestricted 
cultivation and free sale of the commodity. 
In 1812 the Government prohibited the 
cultivation, except under license, in quan- 
tities and at prices fixed by themselves; 
but no alteration was made in the land 

assessment. 

]n Malabar and Canara the land revenue 
is lijjfliler than in other districts. 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Gu- 
zerat, and in the northern provinces gene- 
rally. 

Post-Office. 

The mails are carried by runners on foot, 
at the usual rate of four miles, an extraor. 
clinary express at the rate of five miles an 
hour. The general state of the roads in 
the interior does not admit of conveyance 
hy carriage or horses, nor would the sudden 
liseof the rivers, and the overfiowiiig of 
the mountain-torrents, permit the use of 
iljcm during the rainy season. A horse- 
post was tried for some time in parts of (lie 
Di’ccaii, hut was discontinued. 

The mail is not at present much used by 
the natives. The Government despatches, 
wliidi are conveyed free, exceed in bulk all 
the private cominutiicatiuns that are sent 
hy post 

Your Committee do not see any room 
for material improvement of the post-oflice 
syitem, in the present state of the eountry. 
They observe, however, that the public 
servants are allowed to frank without re- 
striction as to weight or number. 

Stamcs. 

The stamp-tax was established in Ben- 
gal in 1797. The town# of Madras and 
llombay, within the jurisdiction of the 
King’s courts, are exempted. 

The instruments liable to this duty in 
Bengal are contracts, deeds, conveyances, 
leases, powers of attorney, policies of insu- 
ranee, piomissory-noles, receipts, bail- 
bonds, and legal proceedings generally. 
Bills of exchange under S.'J rupees, and 
receipts under 50 rupees, are alone exempt. 


The’^ distribution lakes place in the same 
way as in this country ; the use. of tl|0tu is 
becoming more general, and the revenue 
therefrom increasing. The payments |)e- 
tw'een the ryots and the common dealer aro 
. generally too small to require a stamp. 
All transfers being now required to be 
made on stamped paper, the great native 
capitolihts, who pay no other direct impost, 
aie included under the operation of this 
tax. 

In Madras the duties were imposed in 
1808 chiefly on legal proceedings; in 1816 
the duties were extended to bonds, bills of 
exchange, receipts, and to deeds, leases, 
and niorig.,ges. The revenue derived from 
this soure.* seems to be stationary. The 
judges in th:s presidency reported generally 
to Sir Thomas Munro, that the use of 
stamped p.iper had considerably checked 
the forgery of deeds and other documents. 

The stamp-tax was established in the 
Bombay territory in 1815. 

Pilgrim-Taxes. 

Besides the collection of a certain sum 
per head upon all pilgrims resorting, not 
only to the great temples, hut to many of 
the smaller pagodas of celebrity, the offer- 
ings which the devotees bring with them 
are also subjected to a toll, being divided 
in fixed pioportions l)el\veenlho oflielating 
priest and the renter of the tolls. Fixed 
sums are also demanded for permiMsion to 
perform the various penance to which the 
devotees sul)jeet themsi Ives ; and no shops, 
booths, or stalls can be erected during these 
festivals without paying a fee for the li* 
cense. No pilgrim-taxes are collected in 
the Madras presidency by any public regu- 
I'lljon ; but the ofteiings made by pilgrims 
at the great temples are, conformably to 
ancient usage, applied to the service of the 
state, after defraying thereiVoin the expenses 
of the temple. 

The subject of pilgrim -taxes, and imposts 
of a similar character, have excited much 
interest and attention in this country ; but 
your Committee refrain from entering up- 
on the question, as they arc informed that 
it is at this time under the consideration of 
the Home Authorities. 


IV.-JUDICIAL. 


In the judicial department such evidci 
oral and documentary, has been tal 
as seemed best calculated to exhibit 
'll tua] state of the judicial administratio 
India, during the period Miich has elap 

Shortly after the passing of the act of 
alterati 
code 

of the in ' P'^^'dency. The regulatii 
^«a/./.*«r.N.S.Voi..lO.Nfj.:58. 


modified at various times, in several par- 
ticulars ; and in Bengal, changes of great 
extent have succeeded each otlier at re- 
cent perio(]s. 

The inquiries of your Committee have 
been directed to the nature and extent of 
those several alterations, the success that 
has attended such as have been for some 
time ill operation, and the anticipations 
formed of the probable effect of the more 
recent measures. 

In the prosecution of this branch of 
2 D 
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their inquiries, much valuable information 
has been received as to the nature and 
causes of the delays in the administration 
of civil and criminal judicature ; the forms 
of proceeding in the Indian courts; the 
duties and qualifications of the vakeels or 
native bar ; the mode of taking evidence; 
the efficacy of judicial oaths, and the cre- 
dibility of native testimony; and the 
costs attending the prosecution and de- 
fence of civil suits. Inquiry was also 
made into the efficiency of tlie criminal 
courts, and the duties and qualifications 
of the Mahomedan law officers, whose 
opinions, or verdicts, were required to be 
taken in all trials before the courts of 
circuit. 

Your Committee directed their particu- 
lar attention to the question of what al- 
terations it might be necessary to intro- 
duce into the system of judicial admini- 
stration, if Europeans should be permitted 
to resort freely to Indiai and to settle 
themselves in our territorial possessions. 
Connected with this subject was that of 
tlie preparation of a code of laws, defining 
rights more distinctly than has yet been 
done, and laying down principles w'hich 
should govern our judicial tribunals in ad- 
judicating on questions of tenure, inheri- 
tance, succession, and contract, and the 
expediency of establishing legislative coun- 
cils abroad, or the best means of otherwise 
providing for the preparation of local en- 
actments calculated to ensure the pure 
and speedy administration of justice. 

The system of education employed for 
preparing the civil servants of tlie Com- 
pany to discharge the various and high 
duties which devolve upon them, and 
more especially those of a judicial nature, 
has been inquired into. The investigation 
embraced the -studies at the £ast-India 
college at Haileybury, and particularly 
that portion of them which was dedicated 
to the acquisition of the principles of ge- 
neral and particular law ; and it was ex- 
tended to the system of instruction pre- 
scribed to writers on their arrival in India, 
and the course of their employment and 
promotion in the several branches of In- 
. dian administration. 

Tlie practicability and expediency of 
employing natives to a greater extent 
than has hitherto been the practice in the 
administration of justice, both civil and 
criminal, being a subject of peculiar in- 
terest and importance, minute inquiries 
were made into the extent to which Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans had heretofore 
been engaged in those functions; the 
education by which they had been pre. 
pared for their duties, and the effect of 
national habits and feelings on their 
moral character; the nature of the insti- 
tution denominated *'puncbayet,'’ its re- 
sembkUice to that of juries or of arbitra- 


tion) the fitness of natives to sit as jorots 
or as assessors la the courts, and tbeir 
qualifications for discharging the duties of 
justices of the peace, exercising juri^ic. 
tion over Europeans as well as over Aeh 
own countrymen. 

To the oral evidence, the chief points 
of which your Committee have now briefly 
stated, they have added a considerable 
number of valuable documents, which 
they have arranged in classes. 

The first class consists of a series of 
letters from the Court of Directors of the 
^ast- India Company to their Govern- 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 
reviewing severally tlie operations of the 
civil and criminal courts at those presU 
dencies. 

The second class embraces discussions 
relative to the measures recommended by 
the home authorities in 1814, and the 
operation of the changes introduced into 
the Madras code in 1816. 

The third class exhibits the grounds on 
which the appointment of the function, 
aries denominated ‘‘ commissioners of re- 
venue and circuit*’ took place. 

The fourth class contains important 
documents relative to tlie alterations in 
the judicial administration, which were 
suggested chiefly by the Calcutta finance 
committee, and the changes which have 
in consequence been introduced, or are in 
contemplation. 

As illustrative of the details of the fore- 
going documents, your Committee bare 
added a series of statements, some of 
which have been prepared in this coun- 
try, and some in the office of the judicial 
secretary at Calcutta, showing the extent, 
operations, and expense of the judicial 
establishments. 

The laws, the consideration of 
which the labours of your Committee have 
been devoted, being spread over a number 
of large volumes, which it is not easy to 
consult, and it being frequently desirable 
to refer either to the course of legislation 
on the several topics of local law or regu- 
lation, or to the subject 4A any particular 
enactment treated of or referred to in any 
document under consideration, your Com- 
mittee have caused an abstiuct to be pre- 
pared of the judicial regulations of the 
Bengal code (which has principally served 
as the text-book from which the regula- 
tions of the other presidencies have been 
framed), and, as the provisions of the re- 
venue laws are found to blend themselve® 
so intimately wit^ those for the admini- 
stration of civil justice, and the duties oi 
the collectors to partake, in so many in- 
stances, of a judicial character, the com- 
mittee directed the preparation of a sun • 
lar abstract of the Ben^ revenue regu * 
tions. These abstraete constitute t 

sixth appendix. 
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V.—MILITARY. 


On all matters relating to the army in 
India, many witnesses of great ability and 
experience, both civilians and military of- 
ficers, have been examined, from whom 
there has been obtained much valuable in- 
formation of a general nature, and also re- 
lative to matters of detail. 

Upon a subject so extensive, and which 
involves many questions of delicacy, as 
well as of general policy, your Committee 
are not prepared, at this late period of the 
session, to enter into particulars. They 
must therefore refer, for specific informa- 
tion, to the Miputes of Evidence, in the 
Appendix ; but, with a view to facilitate 
the acquisition of a knowledge of the pur- 
port of that evidence, they have inserted 
in the Appendix a synopsis of the evi- 


dence, arranged under different headsa 
with an index of reference. 

Although your Committee, for the raa-* 
son already stated, consider it inexpedient 
to express their sentiments upon the nu- 
merous points to which attention has been 
directed, they cannot separate without dis- 
charging the pleasing duty of recording it 
as their opinion, founded upon all that has 
passed under their review, that the high 
reputation which has been long enjoyed 
by the army of India is well merited ; and 
they are strongly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the important requisites of 
efficiency and economy are happily com- 
bined in tlie constitution of the Indian 
army, and in the general and detailed ad*; 
ministration of its affairs. 


VI.—POLITICAL OR FOREIGN. 


On the state of the political and foreign 
affairs of India, recourse has been had to 
the oral evidence of several gentlemen 
who, either from their long official resi- 
dence in India, or from the long applica- 
tion of acknowledged abilities to Indian 
affairs, were most calculated to throw 
light on the subject ; to several papers and 
documents communicated by the Board of 
Control; and to several statements, af- 
fording very valuable information, from 
gentlemen who have 'held official situa- 
tions in India, in reply to the circular 
tetter of the secretary of the Board of 
Control. 

With respect to the changes which have 
taken place in the political and foreign 
affairs of the Company since the renewal 
of the charter in 1813, tfle annexed tabular 
statement exhibits in one view the addi- 
tions of territory acquired during tliat pe- 
riod, whether by war or by amicable ar- 
rangements with Native States, Malacca, 
Singapore, and the Dutch possessions on 
the Continent of India were ceded by the 
King of the Netherlands in 1824', in ex- 
change for the British settlement of Ben- 
coolen in Sumatra, 

In order to afford a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the relations of the East- 


India Company with the various foreigi 
states, whether within or without th 
limits above described, a list is 8ubjoine( 
of the several states, arranged accordini 
to the nature of their relations to the Bri 
tish Government. ^ 

Foreign Independent States ; 

China. Persia. 

Cochin-China. Caubul. 

Siam. Muscat. 

Ava. 

Bativc States not under British 
. Protection : 

Nepaul, 


Lahore (subject to Runjeet Sing). 

Chiefs of Scind, at the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Scindia. 

Native States with which Subsidiarg Trea,- 
tics exist. 

King of Oude. 

The Booslah, or Rajah of Nagpore. 

Tlie Nizam (whose capital is Hydcra- 

Holcar (whose capital is Indoor). 

Mysore (whose capital is Mysore). 

Travancoi'c (whose capital is Trivan- 
drum). 

Cochin (whose capital is Cochin). 

The Guicowar (whose capital is Ba* 
roda). 

Cutch (whose capital is Bhooj). 

Native States under Britisli Protection 
but without Subsidiary Treaties. 

Siccim. 

The Seik, or Hill States, on the left 
bank of the Sutledge. 

Jaut, and other states, on the right bank 
of the Jumna. 

Boondela States. 

States of Rajpootana. 

States of Malwa. 

States of Guzerat. 

States on the Malabar Coast. 

Burmese frontier. 

State Pensioners : 

The King of Delhi. 

Nabob of Bengal. 

Nabob of the Carnatic. 

Rajah of Tanjorc. 

The Peishwa. 

The Princes of the House of Tippo, &c. 

Advertence will first be had to foreign 
states, extni-Indiun, which, for the ifiir- 
poses of the present inquiry, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention in a cursory manner. 

The state of the Company’s relations, 
both political and commercial, with the 
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“withPffWo he Compeny are in d- be suffirientlodesiribe the leading fnturej 
Wita i^er . « „.?!.* ai.« ewMir* nf which arc common to all the treaties. 

The chief provisions contained in these 
treaties are, 1st, the stipulated protection 
of the British Government against all ene, 
mies, foreign or domestic. 2d, mutual 
co-operation in the event of hostilities with 
other powers, Sil, the allied slate agrees 
to receive and maintain a British force for 
^Ihe protection of the state. 4th, the state 
agrees to receive a British resident , through 
wlio'e medium is imparled the advice and 
counsel of the British Government on all 
alKiirs connected with external, and some- 
times with internal, administration, by 
which advice and counsel the allied state 


Wlia jrertna mu * - 

llatii^i Mid have a resident at Uie court of 

the sovereign. r> t, i 

With Cochin-China, Siam, CauhuU 
Nepavl. «nd Am, the intercourse of the 
Company is principally of a commercial 
nature, but they liave tesidentt eattblish^ 
at Nepaul and An. These residents, m 
the opinion of one witness, might be with- 
drawn, and the intercourse kept up by 
occasional special envoys ; in which case 
the witness represents that the Company 
would be relieved from a considerable an- 
nual expense. , , ... 

With the Imavm of Muscat, and wm 

o^ Oafft on tavrtrea/ies is boiind to abide. Sih, the prince agrees 

for^mmiw?nrposesfondwithavieiv to abandon all political in~»c will, 
to the suppression of the slave trade, and 
of piracy in the Gulf. In order to secure 
the fulfilment of the provisions of these 
treaties, the Company have establi^ed 
political agents on the shores of the Per- 
sian and Arabian Gulfs. It is suggested 
by the same witness that a native agent 
at Muscat, or an European merchant as 
consul, with one or two cruisers m the 
gulf, would do ail that is necessary at a 
considerably dimini.shed expense. 

Before the war which broke out during 
the administration of Lord Hastings, the 
Ntpaidest held a very threatening and 
commanding position along the whole oi 
our northern trontier. The opinion of the 
witnesses is, that the treaty by which that 
war was terminated has amply secured us 
against this danger. The Nepaulesc are 
now confined on three sides by our terri- 
tory, and on the north by the Himalaya 
mountains, so that theyare completely en- 
closed, and have no power of acting in 
any direction beyond their own territory, 

The most powerful independent prince 
in India is liunjecl Sing.^ His territory 
is, in the language of one witness, the only 
one ill India that is not substantially Bri- 
tish dominion. It consists principally of 
the Tunjal), or country lying within the 
five braiiclies of the Indus. Tlie popula- 
tion consists of various tribes of unsettled 
and predatory habits. 

Within tlie Peninsula, SciiuUa is the 
only prince who preserves the semblance 
of independence, and he preserves no more 
than the semblance ; his power has been 
completely broken by a succession of re- 
verses. His dominions are surrounded by 
tlie territory of the Company, or of aljies 
who are bound to negotiate with foreign 
stdtes only through the intervention of the 
Company. We liavc a resident at his 
court, and a stulioiiary camp in his neigh- 
bourhood. 5 

Tlie slates which compole Ific submiar^ 


other powers, except through the medium 
of the British Government, and binds 
himself to refer to the latter all disputes 
that may eventually arise with otlier powers. 
On the other hand, the prince retains in 
general the exercise' of his independent 
authority on all civil matters within his 
dominions. 

In some cases the princes who had en- 
gaged to pay a pecuniary subsidy for the 
maintenance of a British force have sub- 
sequently ceded territory in lieu of subsidy. 
In the recent subsidiary alliances this prac- 
tice has been generally adopted. 

On the question whether the subsidiary 
system be favourable to the happiness of 
the great body of the people, great diver- 
sity of opinion appears to exist. 

The old remedy, it is said, for p'O.ss 
misgovernment in India, was conspiracy 
or insurrection, ''Hie subsidiary system, 
by introducing a British force, bound by 
treaty to protect the sovereign against all 
enemies, domestic or foreign, renders it 
impossible for his subjects to subvert hw 
pow’er by force of arms. That fear of the 
physical strengtii of the people wfhicli, in 
tlie independent states of tlie East, checks 
in some degree the cruelty and rapacity of 
rulers, has no effect on princes who are 
assured of receiving support from al.ies 
immeasurably superior to the natives lu 
power and knowledge. Thus the depen- 
dant sovereign, restricted from the pursuits 
of ambition, and secured from the danger 
of revolt, generally becomes voluptuous 
or miserly ; he sometimes abandon* lutn- 
sclf to sensual pleasure ; he soroetimM» 
himself to accumulate a vast hoard 
wealth; he vexes his subjects with ex*' 
tions so grievous that nothing but 
dread of the British arms prevents tW® 
from rising up against lilm. The » 
it is said, are degraded and impoyeww ■ 
All honourable feeling is extinguished 
llic higher cIhsscs. A letter from Sir 
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rtias Wurtw hM been quoted, id vbich that 
distingui«b«J officer state# that the effect# 
of the subsidiary system may be traced in 
decaying villages and decreasing popula- 
tion, and that it seems impossible to retain 
it without nourishing all the tlces of bad 
government. Mr. Uussell, who was, dur- 
jnjr nearly 21 years, resident or assistant 
resident at Hyderabad, and Mr. Bayley, 
who was, during five years, a member of 
council in Bengal, have expressed the 
same opinion in the strongest terms. Co- 
loncl Barnewall, who was political agent 
in K.ittywnr, says that “ it is the most 
difficult thing to prevent our protection 
Iroin being abused.” Mr. Jenkins, who 
xvas resident at the court of Nagpore, says 
ihnt ” our support has given cover to op- 
pressions and extortions which probably, 
under other circumstances, would have 
produced rebellion.” 

On the other Inmd, some witnesses whose 
evidence is entitled to great respect, speak 
of this system more favourably. Sir John 
Malcolm is of opinion that it is not ill 
adapted lo the present state of society in 
India. Colonel Munio speaks well of its 
operation in JMysore and 'IVavancore. But 
it is in evidence that Mysore was for a 
tonsiderablt* time governed by an able 
minister, wltom the British Government 
had selected, and who acted under the 
direct superintendence of the British resi- 
dent; and that in Travancore, where Colo- 
nel Mumolield the office of resident, he 
assumed (with the full approbation of his 
own Government) the charge of the whole 
ndmiiiistration of the country. He slates, 
that the Hiiiish resident has of late ceased 
to (liieet the Government, and that in con- 
fcrq’icnce aflairs have relapsed into disorder. 
There is also reason lo beUeve that the evils 
which have been described as belonging to 
the subsirJiury system have, since the death 
of I’oaineah, been grievously felt in My- 
sore. In fact, Colonel Munro distinctly 
says, “the subsidiary system is calculated 
lo occasion misgoverninent and oppression 
of the inhabitants, unless it is corrected by 
the influence of the British resident.” 
Colonel Baillie, who was resident in Oude, 
and whose opinion is, on the whole, fa- 
\uurab!e to the subsidiary system, states, 
that the sovereign at whose court he was 
stationed collected vast sums bi discredit- 
able and oppressive ways ; that the Britisli 
force was frequently employed in assisting 
the collection of the revenue ; that we were 
bound by treaty to put down all resistance 
to the established Govegnment; and that 
the prince was, by his connexion with us, 
‘’ompletely relieved from all fear of depo- 
sition. 

It seems to be the general opinion of 
he witnesses who are most favourable to 
he subsidiary system that the constant 
, nterferencetff the British Government is 
eccsBary to make tliat system tolerable to 
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the body of the people; but’abouttbe'de* 
gree and mode of interference gfent diver- 
sity of opinion seems to exist. In adme 
of the dependant states, the British Go- 
vernment has insisted on the appointment 
of a Dewan or minister, in whom is placed 
confidence ; and it appears to have been 
the opinion of Sir l^omas Munro tfiat 
this plan, though objectionable, is yet, on 
the whole, the best which can be adopted* 
** It is,” he says, ** the only measure by 
which any amends can be made to the peo- 
ple of the country for the miseries brought 
upon them by the subsidiary force in 
giving stability to a vicious Government.” 
The opinion of some witnesses of greet au- 
thority is adverse to this plan. In Mysore, 
during the long minority of the young 
rajah, it is said to have succeeded perfect, 
ly. In the dominions of the Nizam, on 
the other hand, it is said to have aggravated 
all the evils which are ascribed to the sub- 
sidiary system. 

It is proper to add, that all the evidence 
which has been offered to your Committee 
on this subject tends to show that any 
sudden change would be attended with 
difficulty and danger. Those witnesses 
who have dw^elt most on the evils of the 
subsidiary policy, have admitted that we 
can remove those evils only by watching 
for favourable conjectures, and by gra- 
dually introducing a better system. 

If we are not to abandon the subsidiary 
system, it is clearly our duty to render it 
as beneficial, or rather as little detrimental 
as possible, to the interests of the inha- 
bitants of the allied states. 

The personal character of the resident 
must always be a matter of the greatest 
importance. He is much more of a 
minister than an ambassador ; he carries 
the subsidiary system into effect ; and is 
the organ through which the views of the 
British government must be promoted. 
He has to perfoim the delicate task of 
governing those, who, from their station, 
should themselves be governors, and has 
to contend with the perpetual intrigues of 
the natives who surround the court. But 
tliere is evidence to prove that, if the 
efforts of the resident are judiciously 
directed, lie may not only promote the 
interests of his own government, but in- 
crease the’ prosperity of the country in 
which he is placed. In many cases, the 
treaties leave to the subsidized prince in- 
dependent authority within his own do- 
minions, yet if the prince, in the exercise 
of that authority, so vexes his people as 
to endanger public tranquillity, in that 
case it must be the duty of the resident 
(with the sanction of his own government^ 
to address the strongest remonstrances to 
the prince, with a view to induce him to 
adopt a more equitable system of rule. 
In point of facts as already observed, it 
appears that efforts of this nature have 
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been frequently made, and sometimes 
with good effect* 

In consequence of so l^e a portion of 
British troops being maintained by the 
subsidiary princes, the supreme govenw 
ment appear to have felt themselves 
enabled, within the last three years, to 
make great military reductions. At pre- 
sent the liritisli subsidiary force is dis- 
tributed amongst the allied states accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaties; in 
addition to which the general security 
and tranquillity of our own territories are 
provided for by the permanent camps, 
stationed in such positions within the 
Company’s territory as are considered to 
be the most eligible, with a view to guard 
against external danger, and to preserve 
internal order and tranquillity. If the 
direct sway of the Company should be 
hereafter extended over the territories of 
the princes with wliom we are now in 
alliance, we should of course be relieved 
from the obligation of stationing a specific 
number of troops within those territories ; 
and it is the opinion of one of the wit- 
nesses, that in such a case & smaller 
aggregate force, disposed where it might 
act with the greatest advantage for gene- 
ral purposes, would be quite as efficient 
as tlic larger force, which, under present 
circumstances, it is necessary to maintain. 

Tliosc states which are dependant on 
the Com|)ony, hut are not subsidiary, will 
now be noticed. Among these are the 
Rajpoot States; a collection of princi- 
palities which stand to us in the same 
relation in which they stood tow’ards the 
paramount power in former times. Hav- 
ing alw'ays been under the control of one 
superior or another, these princes have 
the less reason to be jealous of our supre- 
macy. The general feature of our en- 
gagements with them is protection and 
guarantee of their territory on our part, 
and acknowledgment of the British su- 
premacy on theirs. Some are bound to 
furnish contingents of a specified amount ; 
others to jdace the whole of their re- 
sources at our disposal. Some pay a 


tribute to th« British Covbrnmettt, whH«t 
others are exempt firom that obllgatiott. 

The Rajpoot chiefii are men of ab%h 
military spirit, and would be likely to 
revolt from vexatious restrainta. It is said 
to be our policy to interfere at little ai 
possible in their internal affairs.^ Some 
of the witnesses conceive that it would be 
desirable to emancipate them altogether 
from the obligations which have been im- 
posed upon them ; but upon this points 
difference of opinion exists between high 
authorities, and it is not deemed neceg. 
vsary to enter into that question. 

With reference to the several minor 
states, not subsidiary, with whom we are 
connected. Sir John Malcolm conceives 
that, instead of keeping up so many sub- 
stantive political agents, carrying on a 
direct correspondence with the supreme 
government, it would be better to assign 
extensive districts to the superintendence 
of commissioners, or officers of a high 
rank, under some other designation, to 
whom the subordinate agents should re- 
port their proceedings, and from whom 
they should receive instructions. Upon 
this plan, it is stated, a more uniform 
system of political management would be 
established, and the Governor- General 
in Council be relieved from tlie necessity 
of attending to matters of inferior im- 
portancc. 

It remains only to notice tbe state pen- 
sioners. These princes are the descend- 
ants of those native sovereigns w^hose 
dominions we possess. On tliese princes, 
and their posterity, we have settled pen- 
sions sufficient to maintain them in a 
manner suitable to their birth. They are 
greatly attached to the remnant of dignity 
which is left to them, and held in a cer- 
tain degree of re^jpect b)^the natives; but 
there does not appear to be any danger of 
their disturbing Uie peace of India, by 
attempts to recover the power of which 
they have been deprived. 

Note.— Thii observation is mainly founded uimh 
C ol. Tod’s letter in the PoUlicat Appeudix. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Lif>rnry of Romance. Edited by Leitch Ritchie. Vol. I. The Ghost-ffunter 
and His Famifi/. By the O’Hara Family. London, 1833. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
This publication is an enterpriring and a most commendable attempt to redeem tbe 
character of our romantic literature from the vicious system jpto which it has fsh^" 
(and which is exposed in the preface of this volume), by producing ** a series of noveU 
and romances, greatly cheaper than the cheapest, and fully as good as the best that 
have preceded them.” This is to be accomplished by a liberal and impartial mode 
dealing with writers of novels, which all tend to afford talent its just sc^ mad 
and to throw out of the market tlmse inferior commodities, which viiiata tbe publ» 
taste, and obtain a currency solely through tbe artificiiil value given to iha h®Wer sort ® 
novels. The project Is y>ighly praiseworthy and judicious one, end wf hewrlu/ 
it may be attended with A success it deserves. 
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XliefinI voluin© (which contunt aboiit m much Ictter-press a» three v#lufnes of the 
cheap or two of the deer novelji) contaim a complete tale, from the pen of Mr. 3ailim» 
whose merits the daily press has lately made familiar to the public* Its scene is'in 
Ireland, and (it is said) the story is fact, and the clmracters sketched from life, It.is 
full of interest — humour, incident, and pathos, and iu selection justifies the editor*# 

discrimination. 

The Hislorv (f Spain and Portugal, Vol. V. Being Vol. XXXVIII: of Dr. Lard- 
nera Cabinet Q/cloj)tedia, London, 1883. Longman and Co, Taylor. 

The concluding volume of this history is now before us. We need only say, that it 
confirms the high opinion we have already expressed of the skill and ability with which 
the writer has treated this unmanageable ” subject, and condenced, without aridity, 
a vast variety of historical matter, much of which must be entirely new to the £ngli>h 
reader, into the space of three small volumes. It is one of the best works in this 
department of the Cpclopadia, 

letters and Journals of Lord Byron ; uith Notices of his Lifey by Thosi as Moorx. 
Third Edition ; with forty-four Engravings, by the Findens, from designs by Tur- 
ner, Stanfield, &c. Three Vols. 8vo. London, 1833. Murray. 

Tins Is a splendid (yet cheap) octavo edition of Moore's Life of Lord Byrbn, de- 
corated with portraits of his family and some of the remarkable personages connected 
with his history, as well as with views of places visited or described by I^rd Byron ; 
the whole of these decorations executed in such a style, as to make us vain of the per- 
fection of the drawing and engraving of this country. Mr. Moore justly observes, of 
the correspondence and diaries he has largely introduced into the biography of his iiohle 
friend, that they present altogether “ so wide a canvas of animated, and often uncon- 
scious self-portraiture, as even the communicative spirit of genius has seldom, if ever, 
before bestowed upon the world and his liberal publisher has done all he could to sup- 
ply what was wanting, by placing before us fuc-siiniles of the objects which impressed 
many of the images, or regulated many of the movements, of Lord Byron*s mind. 

The H^orks (f Lord Byron, with his iMtters and Journals, and his Life, By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Vol. XIII. London. Murray. 

Tins volume consists entirely of dramatic pieces; it contains the ** mystery** of 
Heaven and Earth i the tragedy o f Sardanapalus ; The Two Foscari, an historical tragedy ; 
and The Deformed IVqti formed, a drama ; the whole written in Italy. Of the cha- 
racters and merits of works so well known, it would be superfluous to speak. They 
are amply illustrated with notes. 

We observe that these illustrations, — the copiousness and value of which so much 
enliance the merits of this edition, — will extend it to seventeen volumes, instead of 
fourteen. 

John Milton, his Life and Times, Jleligious and Political Opinions; with an /Ippendix, 
contaming, Animadversions upon Dr. Johnson* s Lfe of Milton, ^c. By Joseph Ivi- 
MKY. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

Mr. Ivimey, without losing sight of the poetical character of Milton, has applied 
himself more especially to his religious and political character, as developed in his ow n 
works, which, lie rightly observes, have been too little known. The sentiments of 
Milton, on religion and politics, have undoubtedly been treated with unmerciful and 
unjust severity by Dr. Johnson. Times have changed, however ; they are not quite so 
abhorrent to public opinion now, as when this great biographer wrote. Johnson was a 
toiy and a high-churchman, and it is lamentably true that political and religious pre- 
judices, upon all occasions, warped and perverted his judgment. Mr. Ivimey is a 
dissenter and a reformer ; but although he considers Milton as one to whose powerful 
adywacy’* tlie Protestant dissenters are chiefly indebted **for all the civil and religious 
privileges which they now enjoy,” and although his aversion towards a church esta- 
blishment is apparent, his work is eiiilrely exempt from acrimony, and we think it 
(with the abatements which every sober and careful refide^ will make) a very acceptable 
addition to our literature. 


The Georgian Era : Memoirs (f the Most Eminent Persons who have flourished in Great 
Accession of George I. to the Demise of George IV. In Four Vols. 
Vol. II. London, 1833. Vizetelly and Co. 

In our seventh volume (p. 357), wo gave a concise outline of the nature of this 
or , and our opinion of the mode of its execution; tlie present volume rather 
engihens its claims to our commendation. • It contains memoirs of upwards of five 
mej- 1 distinguished in the army, navy, jurisprudence, and 

. a hair . The memoirs are neatly condensed, and, as far as we can judge from 

y examination, accurate; those of living characters Ijjb valuable feature of the 
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work) are no doubt so. The toil of compilation must have been great ; we reconunea i 
t|if Georgian Eraasn most useful appendage to every library and book-slidf. ** 
III ibe present volume, the small wood-cuts are omitted, and the price of the volume 
if proportionably reduced. 

Whychcme (f SU Johns i or the Courtf the Camp, the Quarter-Deck, anti the 
In Two Vols. London, 1833, £. Wilson. 

Thksb volumes consist of detached sketches of characters, real and imaginary, ind. 
dents and dialogues, interspersed with passing remarks upon persons and topics, forming 
oltogellicr a very entertaining melange, evidently the production of a practised or very 
competent band. The paper entitled ** Down with the Bishops !” is a clever piece of 
irony. 

Arthur Coningshy* In Three Vols. London, 1833. E. Wilson. 

This is a novel, property so colled in modern phraseology ; that is, a tissue of adven. 
lures which, though not improbable, are not within the compass of ordinary experience, 
and which, though followed by the reader with a certain degree of painfully. pleasing 
interest, leave but a transient impression upon the mind. This is not said with a view 
to detract from the merit of the author ; he lias succeeded in what he attempted. 

Information and Directions for Travellers on the Continent of Europe, more particularly 
Italy, and in the Island (f Sicily. By Mariana Stakkk. Eighth edition, carefully 
corrected, and enlarged by an original and copious Account of the Remains of 
Ancient Italy. London, 1832. Murray, 

What tourist Is ignorant of tlie merits of Mariana Starke’s work ? It lias been for 
ought to have been) a companion to every tourist in Italy since it was written. In Mr. 
Murray’s hands its defects or errors have been obviated, and its utility is largely aiifr. 
niented, and we now pronounce it an indispensable “ Travellerar* Guide ” to Italy %%i 
France. 

Vegetable Cookery / xvUh an Introduction, recommending Abstinence from Animal Food 
and intoxicating IJguors, By a Ladt. Tfife Fourtli Edition. London, 1833. 
E, Wilson. 

No person can be deterred from a resolution to abstain from animal food, through 
fear of starving, or of not finding a variety of aliment. We have in this book near a 
thousand receipts of various dishes, compounded without any animal ingredient (includ- 
ing 126 puddings), ]all very tempting, and we doubt not excellent: some we have found 
to be so by experiment. The author is one of a hundred persons who have entirely 
abstained from animal food for from ten to twenty years, 

27ic f/istory and Adventures of the renowned Don Quixote ; from the Spanish of Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra. By T. Smoli.ett, M. D. To which is prejixed a Memoir by 
the Author, by Thomas IIoscok. Illustrated by George (>uiksliank. In Three 
Vols. Vol, I. Being Vol. XIII. of KoscoCs Novelists* LUfrary. London, 1833. 
E Wilson. 

The adventures of our old acquaintance, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 
are here given in an elegant form, and with the mirth- provoking embellishments of Mr. 
Cruiksbank. The imaginary portrait of the hero, the tossing poor Saiiclio in a 
blanket, the dreadful adventures of the windmills, and three other adventures, are 
executed in his best manner. The windmills should have been repre'^ented with 
two-ormed instead of four-armed sails: this error, however, is common to all our 
English editions. 

Mr. Roscoe’s life of Cervantes is the best we have yet seen. 

Scenery of the Highlands and Islands, j-c. of Scotland: Colonel Murray* s National 
in which the Uteralure and History of the Country are connected with its finest Scenery. 
Central Divisiony Tartl. London, Simpkin and Marshall. Perth, D. Mofisou, 
Jun.and Co. 

The subjects in this part of this splendid national work are associated with the 
name of the late Sir Walter Scott, and consist of several views of Abbotsford, from 
Tweed, from the East Terrace, and from the Garden ; the Rfiyiner’s Glen (formerly 
Dick’s Cleugh), one of Sir Walter’s favourite resorts ; and the Eildon hills, the 
joct of many of his early verses ; with Vignettes of the Portal of Ablwtsford ant 
Sifiailholm Tower, They are all in the same bold and effective style as the pre- 
ceding, and accompanied by interesting details respecting the deceased Baronet, an 
the fairy scenes in and about Abbotsford. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

EVIDENCE EEFORE THE MILITARY COMMITTEE. 

One of the sub-committees, into which the Select Committee of the Com* 
mons on East-India affairs was divided, in the last Session of the last Parlia- 
ment, was a Military Committee,# whose inquiries were directed to the various 
branches of the military department of the Indian government, and to the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of transferring the Indian army to the Crown, As 
this subject constitutes no unimportant part of the great question, and is pe- 
culiarly interesting to a considerable portion of the readers of this work, and 
as the Committee, in their Report, have judged it expedient to forbear indi- 
cating any opinion whatever upon any part of this subject, we shall give a 
pretty full epitome of the sentiments (conveyed as nearly as possible in their 
own words) of the witnesses examined by the sub-committee, without com- 
ment. 

The first witness was Major General Sir Jasper Nicolls, of the King’s ser- 
vice, who stated that he had served between eighteen and nineteen years, 
(from ISOSJto 1830), a little at each presidency, and in command of every des- 
cription of troops. His opinion of the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the 
Indian native array is as follows : the discipline of the Bengal army is carried 
as high as circumstances will admit, such as the commands being given in a 
language foreign to the persons addressed; it is not as perfect as in Europe, 
nor can it be brought to that perfection. The spirit of the Bengal army is 
very good, but not equal to whaj it was, particularly in the days of Lord 
Lake ; and it is very efficient. The discipline of Madras is carried higher 
than Bengal ; in spirit it is perhaps inferior, certainly not superior ; in effi- 
ciency it is inferior to Bengal. The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn, 
\\ith very few exceptions, from the provinces of Behar and Oude. The higher 
castes are preferred ; but there is no absolute rejection of a fine recruit. The 
natives of the other north-west provinces are not rejected ; they are disin- 
clined to enter our service ; in physical force they are quite equal to the 
others. In Madras and Bombay, they are taken indiscriminately from all pro- 
vinces. The native soldiers are satisfied with their condition, and well-affected 
to the government ; but the principal bond of attachment, is through the me- 
dium of the officers, towards whom their feelings are very decided and strong : 
they are either very much attached to them, or they hold them cheaply. The 
Company’s military service is popular with the natives, but not so much so as 
it was some years ago ; one reason of which is the withdrawing of the order 
that the civil servants should enter into the suit of a military person before 
all others, that he might go back and join his regiment, which made fevery 
family put a son or brother into the service, that he might have that privilege. 
The habits of the native soldier are very simple, and he is very easily ma- 
naged: it would be much easier to control 6,000 sepoys than 1,000 Euro- 
peans. 

The pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal are seven rupees a month ; 
officers’ servants get from four to twenty rupees ; but there are the advantages 
of clothing, mecUcak attendance, promotion, and pensions for sepoys and their 
widows ; besides, they feel being a soldier a higher honour : they are generally 
a higher class of men. Compared with any other part of the world, the se- 

“ followi t-Right Hon. sir John Byng, chairman ; Sir John Malcolm, Right 
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poy*s treatment is superior. There is no substantial difference in the pay Qf 
the sepoys in the different presidencies, but there are differences in the allow, 
ances when not in the field : they are lowest in Bengal. Under Madras 
upon the removal of a corps, they receive hutting-jnoney, eight rupees to a 
native officer, two to a sepoy, unknown in Bengal. The Madras sepoy is never 
more than fifteen days in arrear; the Bengal, a month and a-half. The Madras 
sepoy, when grain exceeds a given sum, receives the difference from govern, 
inent ; and native officers are very handsomely rewarded for meritorious ac. 
tions, by extra-pensions, grants and distinctions, which arc mostly unknown 
in Bengal. There are seventy recruit and pension-boys, children of soldiers, 
borne upon the strength of each corps^ at Madras. There is a native adjutant 
to each battalion at Madras. Promotion is very much quicker, and they are 
sent at an earlier period to the invalid corps or pension-list. Bombay has the 
same establishment of recruit and pension-boys, and the sepoys receive their 
full pay on furlough, monthly, wherever they are, which the Bengal sepoys do 
not. They receive a higher rate of pension and more clothing. The Bombay 
sepoy, when he marches under command, receives a rupee a month more than 
the Bengal, and his balta before he sets out. No deductions are made from 
the Bombay sepoy who lias had leave of absence; he receives presents on fes. 
tival days, an allowance on taking up a new cantonment, and on changing 
quarters : none of which are enjoyed by the Bengal sepoy. The witness spe- 
cified a variety of other advantages in favour of the Bombay sepo}'. He doubts 
the practicability and safety of reducing each to the lowest level. The articles 
of suhsiatence in the upper provinces of Bengal are exceedingly cheap. 

It is indispensably necessary, in the witness’s opinion, that the European 
officers of native corps should be trained up with them through their different 
steps of promotion. The European officers are in daily communication with 
the men, and the native officers live entirely with them ; the former do not 
mix so much with the men in the native regiments as is done in the European, 
there not being the same necessity, in respect to superintendence of clothing, 
necessaries, aud discipline. The native officers are generally the oldest scpo}s 
of the corps, raised by seniority combined with character. Their encourage- 
ment depends entirely upon the habits and kindness of the commanding 
officer ; but ‘the orders of the government are, that the]^ shall be treated with 
affability and attention. ISubahdar-major is the highest rank they can he 
raised to ; he is a subaltern, with something like brevet rank, and a small al- 
lowance for that ; he docs the same duty as other subahdars. They could 
not be admitted to higher rank with any advantage to the service. Their situa- 
tion and consideration procure for them a proper degree of respect from the 
men ; but every man has his own separate character, and money compensates 
for defect of character. 

The half-batta stations of the Bengal army are not, in the witness’s opinion, 
the best in which that distinction might be made; it bears unequally upon the 
artillery, whose head-quarters arc at l)um Diim (one of the stations), and not 
at all upon the cavalry, who never go to any one of those stations. Originally, 
the armies in the three presidencies ought to have been put on the same foot- 
ing as to batta and every other allowance ; but the long period elapsed renders 
it a very questionable thing at this time, 

Sir Jasper thinks the pay and allowances of the Company’s European offi- 
cers in Bengal are sufficieqt, and at Madras he heard no public or frequent 
pression of any opinion to the contrary. He thinks, in general, they are satis- 
fied with their condition, but the (half-batta) order of 1828 excited great 
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agitation in Bengal, and continues to be very much felt. Since that time, it 
has produced a general effect on their temper and feeling. They, however, 
possess all the advantages of his Majesty’s service and others siiperadded, some 
of which are of recent date. In 1824, a colonel was appointed to each bat- 
talion, instead of a colonel to each regiment ; a fifth captain was added to 
each battalion ; brigadiers, with superior allowances, w'ere added to the general 
staff, a consolidated allowance was given to officers in command of regiments, 
and the half-pay of the Company’s officers was increased to the rate of the 
King’s service, where inferior, and not reduced where superior. 

Sir Jasper is of opinion, in respect to the rules which regulate the promo- 
tion in the two services, that the seniority rise is more beneficial to the indi- 
vidual, selection or purchase more profitable to the state; but that great dis- 
advantages attend both as a general rule. In Bengal, the rise in the engineers 
has been, for the superior ranks, very slow, for the inferior ranks, remarkably 
rapid, from the augmentation of 1823 ; in the artillery, the field officers have 
been very fortunate in promotion ; the subaltern officers are now of nearly 
twenty years* standing ; the younger officers of the cavtdry have been very 
fortunate, some having attained the rank of captain in seven years ; in the 
different corps of infantry there is great variety, owing to different causes. 

There is no established proportion of divisional or stational commands to 
the field-officers of the King’s and Company’s services ; the brigadiers are se- 
lected from corresponding seniority in both services, reference being had to 
the nature of the troops to be commanded : an officer of the King’s service is 
never sent to command a cantonment occupied exclusively by sepoys. Officers 
of the King’s service do not hold appointments on that part of the general 
staff' which may be considered common to the two services, such as brigade- 
major, line-adjutant or assistant adjutant-general of the division or station. 
The witness being asked how far, in his opinion, it would be an equitable ad- 
justment of the relative claims of the two services, if the commands and staff- 
appointments, of the description alluded to, were given in proportion to their 
relative number on the establishment of the presidency at which they respec- 
tively serve,— answers, that as to commands, he thinks they (the King’s offi- 
cers?) have a fiiir proportion, and that they might have a share of the military 
staff appointments, with advantage even to the Company’s service, after ob- 
taining a knowledge of the language, . habits, and manners of the people. 

Sir Jasper does not think it would be advantageous to the officers of either 
service, or to the public service, if the Company’s army were to be made a 
royal army. He thinks the present arrangement of the Indian force, that of 
three separate armies, one for each presidency, is preferable to their union into 
one army. 

The command-money (400 rupees a month) given to each officer in com- 
itand of a regiment, is sufficient to induce a field officer to prefer that com- 
mand to seeking employment on the general staff, where there arc few appoint- 
ments open to him. 

With respect to the best system of garrison, cantonment, and field allow- 
ances, he would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addition made upon 
l^cspurof the occasion. The officers of the native army, in the receipt of 
nil tent-allowance, are always provided with the requisite camp-cquipage and 
^^inipments to take the field, but not those of the King’s regiments in general : 
J^neis liable to frequent calls, three or four times a yeffr; the other not perhaps 
'n so many years. There is no inspection of the tents of European officers in 
■'cccipi of full tentage, in Bengal. The King’s officers in general keep up their 
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tent, but not their carriage} theBuropwn oficer. of native regimeiita«« 
"eava fully prepared with both} thoae of the Company*. European regiment, 
and the artillery do not, in general, keep up thar . 

The order of the Court of Directors of 1823, modified in 1828, requmng 
that only five officers (of which two might be captains) should be ab^t from 
their redments on staff employ, has not been so efficadous in equalizing the 
number of officers available for duty in thdr corps, as it was intend^ to be; 
instances are not unfrequent of only one captain in a corps. If they were 
equally drawn from each corps, the witness thinks it would be sufficient. 
The formation of some skeleton corps, with the view of substituting an officer 
from such corps in the place of a stafr-a|»sentee, to do duty in **8®'.ce, has 
been thought of, as a mode of obtaining a fuller scope of seleetion, and 
would certainly be preferable to di.stressing the corps as they now are, by taking 
so many officL away. Sir Jasper is, however, of opinion, that offices not 
strictly military (the barrack, pay and audit, stud, revenue-survey, and com. 
missaL departments) should not be filled by military officers. Bethinks 
officers improve themselves in the native language and politics, by occupying 
diplomatic and political situations. An arrangement, whereby an officer, absent 
fo? four or five years from his regiment on staff or civil employment, should 
be replaced by an eflcctive officer, and be promoted in every grade of rank, up 
to that of lieutenant-colonel, with the officer who stood next below him in 
his rc-iment at the time he was appointed to the staff, Would be not onlysn 
expensive one for the service, but very unequal in different corps, and there- 
fore very unacceptable to the army at large. ..... 

The expenses of officers arc heavier in the lower than m the upper pro- 
vinces of Bengal, and there is also the deduction between the sonant and sicca 
rupee. The expenses are greater in Bengal than at cither of the otbef 
dencies • they indulge more. From a report of five committees assembled y 
ie witness al Meerut, to give information as to whether subalterns generj 
live up to their actual allowances when on full as well m when on half-batta, 
with house-rent, the following were the estimated monthly expenses : 


Field 

expenses. 

Rg. 


Lieutenant of 16th Lancers 469 

Ditto Horse Artillery 

Ditto 4tli Bengal Cavalry 511 

Ditto H,M, 3l8t Regiment 

Ditto Native Infantry 372§ 


In quarters. 
iRs. 

421 
4()6S 
470 
282 i 
32 U 


Pay and 
aliovrances. 
Rs. 
365i 

* 

256 


The cause of the difference was this : the 4th Light Cavalry kept up their Ml 
proportion of carriage for their camp-equipage ; the horse artillery and 
L not; the same cause produced the same effect as to the inf^ 
The items of the monthly expenses, in the aforegoing estimate, were in gene 
indispensable; some Sir Jasper thought extravagant ®''«^ J. ^ 
not think subalterns in receipt of higher allowance are in the hah J 
by, either for the European furlough or for retirement; in general they 

medium allowance, taking from the one and adding to tlie 
be of advantage to the state; but it would ben , Ad 

Bengal, from whence it roust be taken and added to the ®“'®”‘ . . j 

to Bengal only, viewing \\\c half-batta allowance as an esta 


* Not stated. 
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would be better to cone upon the whole eenrice than upon a anHili portion, ol 
it particularly as it never bears upon the <»valry at all. 

The Company’s officers generally prefer being attached to a native rather 
than an European corps. The effect of granting a brevet rank of captain to 
subalterns of the King*8 and Company’s service of fifteen years* standing, the 
witness does not see has any injurious effect upon either service, the rank 
being given with impartiality. It is of equal advantage to King’s as to Com- 
pany’s officers ; if any thing, more beneficial to the former, their promotion 
being slower. Being asked if there was, in his opinion, any objection to the 
grant of brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and major to Company’s officers 
holding the situation of adjutant and quarter-master general, and of deputy 
in each, as in the King’s service. Sir Jasper observes, that the introduction of 
brevet rank is very unpopular in the Company’s service generally, and unpa- 
latable, because it interferes with the seniority rise; but that this is not his 
opinion, as those staff-situations require the weight of rank. If the real brevet 
rank were given to the adjutant and quarter-master general and other staff 
situations, it would certainly open a door to favoritism. The recent promo- 
tion in the Company’s army for distinguished service has been advantageous 
to the public interest : it has been well-deserved generally. The witness pre- 
fers that the command in chief should remain as it is, at the three presiden- 
cies : one commander-in-chief could not even manage the administration of 
justice in the three armies. 

It is desirable that officers should have served in India before they are ap- 
pointed to any high situation on the staff in that army ; everything connected 
with the service being so different from what they ever could have learned in 
any other part of the world. 

There are difficulties in the reduction of a whole regiment in the Company’s 
service, arising from' the location of the officers of the corps so reduced, so 
as to place them in other corps without prejudice to their brother-officers: 
they might be made the skeleton corps before alluded to. 

The witness does not think that one officer in ten avails himself, as a subal- 
tern, of the privilege of furlough for three years, with full pay, after ten years’ 
service, being unable to meet the expense, and probably having some regi- 
mental or staff-appointment. In general, officers who have been on furlough 
to Europe are very glad to get back to their corps. 

If the command-money were paid, in addition to batta, to officers of that 
rank, it would be an inducement to commandants to remain in command of 
tlieir corps, and thus secure a larger proportion of officers a higher relative 
rank in respect to officers of the King’s service than has hitherto been the case ; 
hut an arrangement is very much required, by which commandants of corps 
who aim ultimately at a command of a district or division, should serve some 
part of the intermediate time in the rank of brigadier. The object, however, 
would not be generally advantageous to the service; it would tend very much 
to keep back the rising officers of the service, the younger lieutenant-colonels 
and majors, 

Inebriety is more frequent amongst European soldiers than formerly. The 
habits of the lower glass in England are much altered in that respect for the 
worse ; consequently the recruit arrives in India more attached to liquor than 
formerly. 

The effect of the soldiers’ libraries, which have been sent out by the Cdta- 
Ijjjny, has been very good ; the books are very much read by the soldiers, 
here are regimental schools established in India, and of the best description ; 
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everything connected with them is most liberally supplied. The clergyman of 
the station visits and superintends these schools. 

The number of European officers requisite to be effective with a regiment of 
native cavalry, is— one field-officer, a captain with each squadron, and a su- 
baltern with each troop, independently of the staff ; with a regiment of infan- 
try, a field-officer, three captains, and a subaltern to each company, not in. 
eluding the staff ; with a troop of native horse-artillery, a captain and three 
subalterns; the same with a company of native foot-artillery. The duties of 
the European and native officers of a troop or company are these : the former 
commands it in the field or at field exercise, is responsible for the armin<» 
clothing and payment of the men, and seldom moves but with his whole com. 
pany ; the native officer does all the smaller duties of the camp or station. 
When not on duty, or preparing for it, there is little or no interference on 
the part of the European officer with the sepoys, and probably the less the 
better. On parade there is daily communication between the European and 
native officers ; but not in their quarters. The European officer of a troop or 
company, investigates the complaints of his men previously to their being laid 
before the commanding officer, who, in well-conducted regiments, inquires 
into and decides such complaints daily. 

The rule for promotion of native officers, commissioned and non-commis. 
sioned, is not seniority merely, but seniority combined with character. The 
subahdar-major is cither the senior officer of the corps, or a man who has 
distinguished himself on some occasion, and is recommended by the command- 
ing officer to the commander-in-chief, who may occasionally exercise his own 
discretion. The witness cannot suggest any other mode of promotion for 
native officers ; the effect of attaching a native aid-de-camp to each general 
officer on the staff would be very good, and they might he made very useful. 
Native officers are particularly gratified at receiving medals and distiuctionp. 
It might be an advantage to increase the pay of the native soldier, in propo'- 
tion to length of service, as in the King’s service ; it would qualify their dij,- 
appointment at non-promotion, and check desertion, which has sometimes 
taken place to an alarming extent ; the sepoys are great calculators. The pay 
of the jemadar aad naik might admit of increase ; a subahdar ought to he able 
to realize something considerable from his pay monthly. The native commis- 
sioned officers of Bengal do not like to enlist their sons as sepoys ; hut in 
general they assist in the cultivation of the family-lands. A regulation which, 
without giving any superior claim to promotion to sons of the native officers, 
gave them a trifle of increased monthly allowance, and an exemption from cor- 
poral punishments, would encourage them to place their sons in the ranks. 

The general officers in Bengal have a great deal more to do than in other 
parts of the world ; their correspondence is greater, and their force larger ; and 
the duties of those at Madras are of a still wider nature, every detail of the 
service passing through them. In general, in Bengal, the junior officers on 
the general staff are promoted by seniority, the senior by selection, which the 
witness thinks a very good rule, many an officer being well-qualified for a 
subordinate situation, who had not capacity for one more extensive. 

There is a Company’s regulation, which requires a spepified period of ser- 
vice as superintending surgeon or member of the Medical Board, to entitle 
a medical officer to the higher scale of retiring pension ; the medical officers 
thirtk it a hardship that they should not have the same privilege of retiring the 
day they attain their new rank, as field officers of the army. It would benefit 
the service if the higher pension could be obtained without such service, and 
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the situation were filled up by selection ; younger and more active men would 
thus be obtained; but every class in India is so attached to the seniority rise, 
that a very high scale only would induce them to receive it as a boon : there is 
a power of selection vested in the government, but it is not exercised in Bengal. 

There is no difficulty in procuring recruits for the native armies. In Bengal, 
where a large number is to be raised at once, small recruiting parties are sent 
into Behar and Oude, but generally recruits, relatives of the sepoys, are ob- 
tainable at the head-quarters or from the adjoining country. If a few men 
are wanted, the commanding officer, when the men go home on leave or fur- 
lough, says, “ bring back your relations.” Sir Jasper sees no objection to the 
haH-castcs being allowed to enter the Company’s native or European regi- 
ments, as rank and file; but there is so strong a prejudice against them on the 
part of the natives, that he thinks it better that they should not be admitted 
into the rank of officers : it is better to keep them distinct in the regular 
army. 

Flogging is abolished in the native army of Bengal, except for military in- 
subordination, desertion, and theft ; and the rule of the service is, that when 
a lash is inflicted on a sepoy, he is ipso facto discharged. The punishment is 
never inflicted without a court-martial and the consent of the general-officer of 
tlic diviijion. Drunkenness is so uncommon in the native army, that, in three 
years, amongst an army of 28,000 men, the witness had only three instances, 
ami two of them were from immoderate use of opium. 

The sepoys of the Bengal army have an aversion to serve at a great distance 
from their homes ; they are not in fact moved further than Mhow, Saugur, and 
Necimich, which extreme stations are much disliked. The Bengal sepoys do 
not carry their families about with them ; the Madras do. 

On being asked, how far interest from Europe prevails over the just claims 
of deserving officers ^serving in India, Sir Jasper replies, that “ a good intro- 
duction may be a useful thing in India, as elsewhere ; but he thinks the officers 
of the Bengal army, in general, are selected from their merit and qualities, and 
by no means from such recommendations.” 

Major (ieneral Sir Thomas Reyncll is the second witness. He served upon the 
of the Madras establishment, from 1805 to 1807, and from 1822 to 1828 
he was major general upon the staff', and commanding the Meerut division.^ 

The discipline of the Bengal native army he thinks extraordinary, considering 
the difficulties in the way of instruction ; at the same time, it is in a certain de- 
gree imperfect, because that which the sepoy learns, so soon evaporates. A 
battalion exercises in an extraordinary manner ; hut when'manceuvring in large 
bodies, the sepoys act under the great disadvantage of knowing little them- 
selves perfectly, and of ill understanding orders. Their general state of dis- 
cipline is good j they arc subordinate, patient, and obedient to their orders. 
They are animated by a good spirit ; the witness had a good opportunity of 
seeing this at Bhurtpore, where he saw them in the trenches working at very 
laborious employments, contrary to their religious feelings. He considers the 
Bengal army, generally speaking, an efficient army. The Oude men generally 
are the best soldiers. He thinks the native soldiers are in general satisfied 
''ith their condition, ^nd well affected to their employers, and that the Coni- 
pany s military service is popular with the natives. The habits of the native 
^0 ler are very orderly ; he is easily managed ; his feelings towards his Euro- 
pean officer depend, in a great measure, upon the latter’s conduct to him. 

ao not repeat where the testimony of subsequent witnesses agrees with that of the first, we 
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The witness thinks it important to equalize the pay and allowances of the 
native soldiers in the different presidencies, as far as it could be done consis- 
tently with the prejudices of each. 

He thinks the native officers are not sufficiptly encouraged : great encou< 
ragement was given to them by Lord Combermere. He cannot see any advantage 
that would arise from their being admitted to higher rank than subahdar-major. 

General Reynell thinks the pay and allowance of the Company’s Euro- 
pean officers in the several ranks, in Bengal, are sufficient, but not more 
than sufficient. Their habits of expense are not excessive; they were 
more expensive formerly ; they are not more so in Bengal than in Madras. 
He thinks the establishing different rates of allowance in the field and in 
cantonment beneficial, inasmuch as the expense in the field is so much 
greater. The officers were perfectly satisfied with their condition when 
witness saw them ; but he understands some orders have rendered them 
very much dissatisfied. They possess many advantages peculiar to that 
service ; but they are counterbalanced by many disadvantages, such as climate, 
unavoidable expense of living, &c. The relative condition of the King’s and 
Company’s services, with respect to the rules which regulate promotion, is 
satisfactory : everything has been done to put them as much upon a level 
as possible within late years. The two classes of officers are pretty much the 
same, as respects relative advancement, in the ranks of field-officer, captain, 
and subaltern, with the exception of the advantage of purchase in the King’s 
service. In respect to obtaining divisional or stational commands, the advau* 
tage is with the Company’s officers, from their having so few officers in pro- 
portion in the very high ranks. 

Contrary to the opinion of Sir Jasper Nicoll, Major-General Sir T. Reynell 
thinks that it would be advantageous to the two services if the army of the 
Company were to be made a King’s army. He would, however, keep the three 
armies separate, as the Colonial Bengal army, the Colonial Madras army, and 
the Colonial Bombay army. 

In respect to the effect of command-money, his opinion coincides with that 
of Sir Jasper Nicoll ; as well as regarding the advantage of forming skeleton- 
corps, for the supply of officers in place of staff-absentees : the officer going 
out should be entitled to general promotion from the hate of his comiiiission. 
The irregularities of promotion occasioned by such a plan would be a very 
great disadvantage, though it would be optional with officers to accept the stall 
situations or not. Staff' situations should be proportionately given to King’s 
and Company’s officers, when not in the field ; but the ghoicc of the former 
should be regulated by the period they have been in India, and by their ac- 
quaintance with Indian habits and language. 

This witness thinks (contrary to the former) that an officer’s expenses are 
less in the lower provinces of Bengal than in the upper ; and that an officers 
expenses in Bengal are not greater than at Madras. The presidencies, he sup- 
poses, are pretty much alike as to exjiense ; it depends upon the individuals 
pretty much. The witness has never known that officers called upon sud- 
denly to take the field have not had funds to meet the requisite expenses of 
marching, saved from the spare rate of allowance. Subalterns generally live 
up to the actual allowance, when on full as well as on lialf-batta with house- 
rent; with higher allowance, perhaps, some few would save with a view to u * 
Uugh or retirement, but not the generality. An equalization between the o 
and half-batta, by taking from one and ading to the other, would be desirab 
he thinks, and would be very little felt ; contrary to the impression of the pre* 
ceding witness. 
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In respect to the grant of brevet rank to eubalterns, this witness concurs 
with the preceding ; the effect is felt triflingly, and is of little advantage to dther 
service. He objects to the grant of brevet rank of field-officer to Company’s 
edjutant-general and quarter-master general, and their deputies, from the na- 
ture of their service. They have a temporary official rank. 

He concurs in thinking that there should be three commanders-in-chief, as at 
present, and thinks it of importance, to the chief himself, as well as to the 
service, that the commander-in-chief in India should have previously served 
(say five or six years) in that country : it is not so necessary, though it is 
desirable, in respect to adjutant or quarter-master-gener^l of the King’s forces 
in India. 

Company’s officers do not avail themselves, unless they have some strong 
motive, of the privilege of furlough after ten years, through want of means. 
He agrees with Sir Jasper Nicoll, that officers on furlough to Europe show no 
disinclination to return, and that they like to complete their twenty-two years. 
A good proportion (but not half) avail themselves of the retiring regulation. 

The soldiers’ libraries, this witness states, are not much frequented ; they 
have libraries within themselves, from whence books are lent. The regimental 
schools are excellent, and very well attended. The half-caste children of 
European soldiers are invariably taught in some school. 

When a King’s regiment is ordered to England, the soldiers generally prefer 
volunteering into another that remains, and the rule of the service has been to 
permit them. There are quite sufficient European non-commissioned officers 
with a native regiment; the witness does not think their services could well be 
dispensed with. 

Sir Thomas thinks it would be desirable to have two-thirds of the Euro- 
pean officers pre.sent with a regiment of cavalry, besides the commandant 
and staffi the same with a regiment of infantry, and three with a troop of 
native horse or foot artillery. 

There is a communication between the European and native officers, when 
not on duty, on points of duty and a little otherwise. The European adju- 
tant of a native regiment communicates regularly through the native officer. 
The present inducements, in respect to promotion, arc such as to attach the 
native officers permanently to the service. Any thing that would hold out to 
them additional rewards should be done, if it could be effected without any 
very great expense. The juinadars have too small a pay in proportion to the 
Mibahdars, who are very fairly paid : the difference between the jainadar and 
havildar is not sufficient. 

The allowances of the staff appointments in India are more lucrative than 
those on other stations of the British army: the duties are the same. The 
"hole commissariat officers are supplied from the army. If the arrangement 
for the commissariat could be altered, so as not to deprive the army of so 
many officers, it would be desirable, but there arc many considerations that 
might oppose any such arrangement. 

It has often occurred to the witness, that the Company’s service generally 
would benefit, if, when an officer obtained the rank of major general, he was 
considered eligible to^erve on the staff of any of the presidencies. 

It would he beneficial to the service generally, if the army was under one 
*^‘ister; how far it would be practicable, or even desirable, should the govern- 
ment of India remain as it is, the witness much doubts. There must be somd- 
ffimg like jealousy between the King’s and Company’s troops; it is impossible 
tiiit two services, constituted as they are, should be there without jealousy; 
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hut it is astonishing how little it appears, and how well they man*^ to g* on 
Letbcr. The witness’s opinion is, that it would be generally satisfactory to, 
nerhaps the younger men, if the Company’s troops were transferred to the 
kT , he shid doubt if the old officers would like n. h-ven if it were made 
a ro“y 1 army, it must be left pretty much as it is m reprd to promoUon unl^, 
the advantileof purchase between officers were introduced In fact the 
a n rmusuemain distinct as they are. though under another ‘‘on^nalion. 

TfThe transfer took place, the Company’s European regiments and artdier, 
should remain a part of the colonial branch, umess distinctly piovided for. 
ThTwitness does not think, if the European infantry and ar illery were sepa. 
rated and the coloufal branch entirely native, it would be liable to become 
rather an inferior branch of service, from not havmgthe same prominent duties 
f or o nprlod of war. Staff situations should then not be filled 
‘withourihnitation as to periods of service in India and a knowledge of the 

"ne'majif general does not think the proportion of European officer to 
native revinents a sufficient one; bethinks they should have at least three 
Set ve officers to a company or troop, and at least three effective field 
iLers to each regiment of infantry, and two to each regiment of cavalry ex. 
of regiiiieutal staff: to provide for the general stall and all purposes. 

he should say four to each regiment of infantry. _ , 

The witneL has found some instances where he thought field-officers, from 
age or otherwise, were not competent to the active duties of their situation, 
but not many. The captains of companies are very efficient. 

The next witness was Colonel Salmond, military secretary at the East-Indi, 
House, who has been in the military service of India for about fifiy years, 
chiefly in Bengal, but he visited the other presidencies for the special purpose 
of looking into their military finances. He was military secretary to Lord 

Wellesley, and afterwards military auditor general in Bengal. 

Col Salmond has the very best opinion of the spirit, efficiency, and disci- 
nline of the Indian native army; he believes the native soldiers arc pcrfeclly 
satisfied with their condition, and well-attected to the scrxice: there is no 
want of recruits. They arc extremely orderly and very easy of management, 
and their feelings towards an European officer generally those ot attachment. 
Their pay, though less than many servants in the service of Europeans, is 
double that of a peasant or day labourer. Speaking from official documents, 
the witness can say that he has heard of no discontents respecting difference oi 
pay and allowance of the sepoys in the different provinces, except for a short 
period, when the Bengal sepoys have perhaps met in conjoint service with 
troops of another presidency, which lasted no longer than the matter could be 
made known to the government, and was then rectified in their being all equa- 
lized : when they meet in service, they are always put on the same footing. 
The pay and allowances were ordered to be equalized by the Court of Biret- 
tors several years ago, as far as was practicable : the Bengal governroe 
stated, in reply, they are equalized as far as is thought prudent or necessary. 

The witness thinks the batta-allowancc in the field and in cantonme 
could not be assimilated with advantage, by adding to jine and taking i“ 
tlie other, because the expenses are greater in the field and at the ou |i ^ 
than they are at the large fixed stations on the banks ot the rivet. ^ e s 
the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 
several ranks, in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in his tune, a"‘‘ 
son to think them othcn\ise now. The hiibits of expense in the B g 
are not excessive, but greater than in the other presidencies. 
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Being asked whether, from his personal knowledge of India, and from the 
documents be sees in his present situation, he has not reason to think that the 
European officers have much cause to be satisfied with their condition, CoL 
Saluiond answers, that he thinks they have, though he believes some of them 
are not satisfied. He does not know of any just cause of dissatisfaction. The 
partial dissatisfaction has been since the promulgation of the orders which 
gave rise to it, in 1828. They possess many and great advantages peculiar to 
that service, some of them of very recent date. They have the rank of 
colonel regiraentally, and also a grant of brevets for distinguished service in 
the field; the honours of the Bath have of Ijite years been conferred on many 
Company’s officers; there has been a greater proportion of field officers to 
captains and subalterns, by a duplication of colonels, when the battalions 
were converted into regiments; command-m(>ney has been allow'ed ; briga* 
diers’ commands have been augmented in number and value; a fifth captain 
has been allowed in every regiment of cavalry and infantry, and in every batta- 
lion of engineers and artillery ; an interpreter has been allowed in every regi- 
ment and battalion ; horse-allowance has been granted to field-officers of in- 
fimtry ; six new regiments of native infantry were sanctioned in Bengal purely 
out of consideration to the interests of the officers; the rates of retiring and 
furloiigh-pny have been increased; the off-reckonings have been improved by 
liberal grants of stoppages at the Company’s expense; a retiring fund has 
lately been sanctioned, to which the Company have given advantages of inte- 
rest and remittance, and which it is calculated will materially augment tho 
number and expense of pensioned officers at home ; vacancies arising from death 
and retirement, after protracted residence in Kurope, have been allowed to be 
tilled up, in all cases, from the expiration of two years from the date of land- 
ing in P^ngland. Setting aside purchase altogether, the Company’s officer 
rises (juickest to the' rank of field-officer. Being asked whether field-officers 
in the King’s or Company’s service obtain the greater number of divisional or 
statioiial commands, in proportion to the relative numbers and the establish- 
ments to which they belong, Col. Salmond produced an official statement of 
“ General Staff and Brigadiers* Commands,” which he considered a perfectly 
fair proportion. 


Held by Held by 
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Col. Salmond docs not think the services of the Indian army could be ren- 
ilered more efficient without a good deal of expense. Considerable savings 
'"ight be made by reductions of unncce.ssary troops ; first, the native artillery, 
I'urse and toot, which he thinks at present unnecessary and at all times dan- 
gerous; the service should not be entrusted in the hands of natives, the Euro- 
ptan artillery are now sufficient. Tlie number of European artillery at the 
^uee presidencies is (^645. The native cavalry might be reduced with advan- 
tage and cavalry substituted to a lesser amount ; a larger portion of 

le mg s troops in India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry ; 
ha ^^'^tilry in India ought to be Europeans ; in Bengal, the witness woul& 
»ave our additional regiments of Europeans and six less of natives; at Madras 


* The aggregate ordereil to be reduced to 7. 
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and Bombay he would have half European and half native. The King’s 
pean infantry might be reduced, for the benefit of the finances, without danger 
to the state, in the same proportion as the King’s cavalry were increased ; and 
the four King’s regiments sent out for the Burmese war might now safely be 
withdrawn, notwithstanding the reduction in each King’s regiment, since the 
war. He would give to as many of the officers of the cavalry regiments as 
chose to take it a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their com. 
missions, allowing the seniors of each rank the first choice. 

Col. Salmond gave the following estimates of the average annual expense of 
different corps in India : a King’s regiment of infantry, £65,000 ; a King’s 
regiment of cavalry, £75,000 ; a reginjent of native infantry, £24,000 ; a regi. 
ment of native cavalry £40,000 ; a Company’s European infantry same as the 
King’s. 

The retired pay-list has not increased so much of late years as it used to do 
formerly, when first established, because of the advantages that have been of 
late years conferred upon the service : the service having been rendered more 
valuable, they are less willing to relinquish it. There were certainly more 
means of obtaining money before 1 706 than at present, and officers made a 
competency sooner in those times than they do now. Including India gene* 
rally, the proportion of cadets that have returned to enjoy their pensions, the 
witness should guess, is about one in twenty. 

At a subsequent examination, Colonel Sulmond suggested, as a mode of 
reducing the Company’s army by regiments, the pensioning the officers, who 
might be permitted to exchange with old and inactive officers desirous of 
retiring : the men to be pensioned off or seconded on otlicr regiments. 

He is of opinion that it would be a desirable object, as attaching the sepoy 
to the service, to make his pay rise after a certain number of years’ service; it 
has been recommended to the Court by the Indian Governments, but not 
acted on from financial reasons. There is no reason to think the sepoys less 
attached to the service than formerly. A man is never refused his discharge, 
when he asks it; if entitled to a pension he gets it: the pension is according 
to rank, generally about half the pay. 

Reductions might be made in the Bombay and Madras armies ; the govern- 
ments have said they have more troops (infantry) than they have occasion for. 
If the Bombay troops occupied jill the territory belonging to Bombay, and sent 
back the Madras, which occupy some portion of the Deccan, the Bombay 
troops would be fully employed. 

The witness thinks that the uniting the three armies under one commander- 
in-chief would not materially diminish the number of staff-officers : there must 
be a commanding officer at each minor presidency, who must have the same 
staff as at present. It would be a vast load for the commander-in-chief to 
superintend the regimental concerns of every regiment, as at home, including 
the ordnance department. 

Major General Sir John Malcolm was the next witness. It is nearly fifty 
years since he first entered the Company’s service; he has served in the three 
presidencies and in every part of India. 

Sir John is of opinion that it would be extremely desirable to assimilate, e* 
far as possible with reference to the countries and provinces in which they were 
employed, the armies of the three presidencies, with respect to pay and allow* 
afices and all their military establishments. 

The military stores now furnished in India include a great variety of 
article.^ and a great number of more consequence : great exertions have bcco 
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niade to limit the supplies in this department to stores that could be ftirnished 
in India, without making indents upon England. The store department at 
Bombay has undergone the completest revision: the witness found this branch 
in Bengal and at Madras very efficient. 

Being asked as to the comparative efficiency of the native and the King’s 
and European troops, Sir John states that, with respect to the cavalry, the 
oldest Company’s corps is that of Madras, originally embodied by the Nabob 
of Arcot, under European officers ; the best families of his Mahommedan 
subjects entered into it, and their sons have continued in the service ; deser- 
tions never occur in this corps, and punishments are almost unknown ; the 
only difference in efficiency between this corps and the King’s European cavalry 
consists in the physical force of the Europeans. The Bengal cavalry is an 
uncommonly fine body of men ; a considerable proportion are Hindus, and 
tlicy approach nearer to the European in physical force than the Madras men. 
The Bombay cavalry are a most efficient corps ; a considerable number are 
iiiliiibitants of the north-west provinces of Bengal. With respect to the 
native infantry. Sir John refers the Committee to his work on Political India.* 
The golaridauze, or native artillerymen, are, in his opinion, most efficient. 
The artillery is a favourite science with the highest tribes of the Hindus in 
India, and they arc remarkable for attaining excellence both in discipline and 
gunnery. The native artillery are of the greatest use in saving the European 
artillery from going on lesser detachments to distant posts, which deteriorates 
their discipline. We incur no political risk by imparting such knowledge to 
the natives, because they have proved, in the corps they have formed, that 
they have perfect means of becoming instructed in this branch : Scindia’s and 
llolkar’s native artillery were not inferior to any body of that class we have 
formed. As to the efficiency of the native troops generally, each of the presi- 
dencies has attained, though by different means, an effective native army ; 
they have dift'erent qualities, but, with good officers, they are all excellent 
troops. Their discipline is equal to that of any army; and with respect to 
their spirit, he can conceive nothing to surpass it ; but the peculiar construc- 
tion and character of this army will always render their spirit as well as disci- 
pline very dependent upon the character, knowledge, and temper of the officers 
by whom they are commanded, and particularly upon an abstinence, on the 
part of the latter, from all harshness or severity, with constant attention to 
the usages and religious prejudices of their men : they must be commanded 
through their aftections. They are temperate, respectful, and obedient, and 
their conduct in the field has been highly praiseworthy. There cannot be a 
more efficient branch of artillery in any service than the Company’s horse and 
foot artillery. The corps of engineers, especially since the government have 
paid such attention to the iditruction of the youth sent out, may be said to be, 
both in science and high feeling, fully equal to that in the British army. 

Sir John conceives that as great reductions have been made within the last 
three years as can be eflccted without impairing the efficiency of the armies of 
India. The four King’s regiments, sent out in consequence of the war with 
might be withdrawn. There is little danger of a war that would call for 
the employment of ^ large number of King’s troops. 

The witness was a.sked to explain why, since the total amount of force 
‘"India, in 1813, was 199,950 men, and in 1830, 194,685 men, the number of 
nfficcfs on the staff, which in 1813 was 170, should be, in 1830 or 1831, 

: he expressed his belief that it originated in the different organization of 
* Journ. vol, xxii. p. 277* 
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divisions and stations, as well as the greater extent of country occupied since 
1817-18; though the numerical strength of the regiments has been reduced 
the increase made by war in the number of corps has not been reduced. He 
is not aware that the staff can be further reduced, without a loss of efficiency 
In reply to the (juestion, whether this great increase of staff-employments 
must not add to the necessity of having some body of officers in reserve to 
increase the deficiency that thence arises in the number of regimental officers 
the witness refers to his work on Political India, and his letter to Lord WiU 
liam Bentinck, 28th November 1830, in which he has stated various modes of 
preventing the efficiency of corps suffering by the frequent drafts of regimental 
officers. He recommends changes in the nature and duration of several staft 
appointments, such as brigade and line staff: if these were selected from corps 
at the stations, it would prevent officers being taken away from their regi. 
ments ; but to effectuate the object it will be necessary to form one or more 
skeleton corps at each presidency, the most practicable mode of doing which 
would be to form corps of officers without men, from whom vacancies caused 
by appointment to the staff could be filled, who might be employed on the 
staff, and when not so employed, would serve with the regiment by which their 
services were most required. Some arrangement must be made, for there is 
the greatest objection to the orders lately given by the Directors regard- 
ing the limitation of officers to be selected for staff and other detached em- 
ployments, to a specific number from each regiment : services are continually 
occurring, the success of which depends upon the individual character and 
qualification of the officers employed. 

The difficulty of reducing the Company’s troops by regiments consists in its 
being impossible to place upon half-pay the European officers of the corps, and 
to put them as supernumeraries upon other regiments would produce a very 
great stagnation of promotion. The witness has, for this reason, always recom- 
mended, wlien there is a temporary want of troops, the raising of extra batta- 
lions, commanded by a captain selected from the line, with only two staff, an 
adjutant and quarter-master : they are found to attain excellent discipline, 
and are quite equal to all duties within our territories ; their reduction is attend- 
ed with no inconvenience, and their maintenance is comparatively economical. 

Sir John Malcolm does not concur with Col. Salmon^* that it is very desir- 
able, on grounds both of expense qpd public policy, to reduce the native cavalry 
and artillery, and to supply their place with an English force ; on the contrary, 
while he gives full value to the British cavalry, and deems a certain portion of 
them politically essential in India, there is no corps there whose mainlcnancc is 
so expensive, and which can be so little employed in the ordinary military 
duties; whereas the native cavalry is one of the most efficient branches with 
which to maintain internal tranquillity, as well as fo act with European cavalry 
in case of war. 

Military men have been very frequently employed in political situations, but 
not in civil situations, except in unsettled and disturbed countries, which have 
arisen out of the exigency of the period. The witness does not think it desir- 
able that any share of the ordinary civil situations of government should be 
given to military men; but they have been considered to ^ have equal preten- 
sions with other branches of the public service to political situations in India; 
and their habits as military men, and the knowled';eof all classes of the natives 
they attain, arc such as would render their exclusion from the political branch 
of the .service very injurious to the public interests. From political and mib* 
tary duties being sometimes mixed, by employing able military officers, e 
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cieDcy and economy ard consulted. Objects of ambition, should be^opbned to 
officers in this line, that, they may give aid to commandersoin-chieCand etherd, 
in the settlement of various questions arising in the countries the army has to 
operate in. 

With respect to preparatory education for officers entering into the 
Company’s service in India, Sir John deems it impossible any army could 
receive youth better qualified to enter upon the general duties of the military 
profession, both by their education and habits of life. It is necessary for the 
engineers and artillery to have passed through the College of Addiscombe, but 
not for officers of the line, who have no specific preparatory education; they 
are not, however, employed on detachment duties till qualified. It is deemed 
necessary, in the service of the Company, that the officers should possess some 
knowledge of the native languages before they join their corps, and the regu- 
lations prevent their attaining any staff-appointment, either regimental or 
general, without passing a strict examination in the native languages. 

The three armies are, as to batta and allowances, as nearly equal as, con- 
sidering circumstances, they could be rendered, including the King’s service, 
Company’s European officers,. and the sepoys; but late orders, with respect to 
reduction of tentage, have operated severely upon officers of European corps. 
King’s and Company’s, in the half-batta stations. The remedy proposed by 
the witness is this : — formerly officers of European corps, King’s and Com- 
pany’s (at Bombay), were allowed 1,600 rupees to a field-officer, 800 to a 
captain, and 400 to a subaltern, every two years to provide tents. This 
allowance was stopped, and full-tentage given to all officers of European regi- 
ments, whether at full or half-batta stations, which was considered sufficient 
also to provide them with quarters. This allowance coming to corps seldom 
called to move without considerable warning, came to be used as a part pay, 
and when called on 'suddenly to move, their camp-equipages were not alw'ays 
prepared; consequently, this arrangement was not so beneficial to the indivi- 
dual or to government as the former. The auditor-general proved that the 
half of the full-tenlagc amounted to more than the former allowance ; but this 
did not f)revent the serious evil to the service just mentioned, nor the distress 
of the officers at the sudden reduction of so considerable a part of their allow- 
ance, and led to inviilious comparisons between their situation and that of 
oITicers of native corj)s who continued to enjoy full-tentage, because, being 
exposed to sudden calls, they were expected to be prepared to march at an hour’s 
notice. The witness suggested that an additional allowance, amounting to half 
of the former allowance, should be given every two years to enable an officer 
of an European corps on half-batta to provide himself with a tent, which should 
be regularly mustered, and that he should not receive it without a certificate 
that his camp-equipage was iti perfect repair. 

Sir John Malcolm produced a calculation of Col. Hough, the late auditor- 
pcneral of Bombay, whence it appeared that the annual cost (including pay, 
i allowances, clothing, &c.) of a soldier of European infantry was 211 rupees; 

I diat of a sepoy, 105 rupees ; the actual cost of the European soldier Sir John 
considers much greater. 

I 1 witness does |^ot think there arc staff-situations where a more subordi- 
'>ate staff appointment would be equally available and less expensive, such as 
adjutant-generals and deputy adjutant-generals at Bombay, when a deputy 
a jutant witli an assistant, apparently, would be sufficient. The adjutafit- 
hCueral s office extends over the whole army of the presidency, including the 
s troops, which demands that he should be an officer of the first rank. 
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Sir John being oskedi with reference to his proposal of withdrawing the four 
King’s regiments, whether, considering the small remainder of the King’s 
troops left, reduction would not be more wisely effected by a greater diminu. 
tion of the native troops, which could be speedily replaced ; replied that his 
Majesty’s force in India, exclusive of the four regiments, was that which had 
been calculated as making the proper proportion between our European and 
native force in India, required for its defence, and that, in his former remark 
referring principally to the pressure upon the finances, he stated that he saw 
no political danger in the measure with respect to the native force : though the 
latter can be more easily recruited, they are at present barely able to do the 
ordinary duties of the country^ v 

With respect to the expense of a second lieutenant-colonel in King’s regh 
ments, the witness thinks it very essential that King’s regiments in India 
should be strong in field-officers, and there should be no hazard of the com* 
mand of such corps falling to an officer of junior rank. 

Native aids-de-camp have been for many years past very common and usual 
in the Madras service. During the war of 1817-18, Sir John had a native aid- 
de-camp attached to him, and for four years, he derived a benefit from his 
services which it is impossible, from the nature of those services, he could have 
derived from any European officer on his staff. The expediency of attaching a 
native aid-de-camp to a general officer on the staff very much depends upon the 
power the general officers possess, from the knowledge of'the country or of the 
language, to employ them usefully. Honours, pensions, and grants are of im- 
portance for the encouragement of native officers. Native officers, when from 
length of service and other causes they arc no longer competent to the more 
active field-duties of the station, might be rendered most efficient instruments 
in the magistracy and police branches of their native provinces. 

Sir John has always considered that the armies in India would never be in a 
healthy state, until the command of a regiment was made ‘decidedly preferable 
to any staff-station, except the heads of the respective departments. The 
allowance of 400 rupees per month, granted from home, would, if the measure 
had been carried into effect in Bengal as at Madras and Bombay, have been 
fully adequate to effect this object ; it was given at those presidencies, where 
most of the troops are on half-batta, without any diminution of the full batta, 
before drawn by the commanding officer, who had always enjoyed that allow- 
ance; but this arrangement was annulled at Bengal, where the officers in 
command of corps at that period were almost all on full batta, and therefore 
derived no benefit from it whatever ; it was rather a trifling loss. 

Sir John, being asked whether any benefit might be derived by making the 
whole force in India a royal army, professed his inability to answer the ques- 
tion, as he was ignorant of what is intended to be done relative to the future 
government of India. 

[The conchmon next month^ 
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No. IV.— The Cuangmko. 

Bob. Oh Lord, sir, by St George, I was the first man that entered the breach ; and had I not eft’ected 
,t with resolution, I had been slain if I had had a million of lives, 
jirf. Know. But was it possible ? 

Bob. I assure you (upon my reputation) ’tis true, and yourself shall confess. 

Know. Vou must bring me to the rack first. 

Bek Joksok. 

We thanked the colonel for his anecdotes of the Grand Alguazil ; but 
the barrister could not abstain from remarking that, out of the vast store- 
house of so long a military experience, he might have selected something 
that, hovering on the very brink of improbability, would at the same time 
he more stirring and awakening in its effect. 

“ J am far from denying,'' said he, “ that Hieronymo’s adventures are 
passing strange ; but they are obviously interwoven with a tissue of the 
supernatural — at least, enough to subdue and blunt the edge of the emotions 
excited by those incidents, in which nature, confining herself, as it were, to 
her own workshop, weaves a web, wild and fanciful indeed, out of the 
intricate and puzzled skein of mere human agencies. Now Hicronymo 
was a being either belonging to, or commercing with, the unknown world. 
He is something ‘ the earth owes not ' — the denizen of another orb, whose 
partioi|mtion in the concerns of our own is that of a blind and fated minister, 
who docs the biddings and acts from the impulse of an overruling will. The 
miracle dissipates the mystery, as the sun dissolves frost-work. Yet if our 
excellent friend would overhaul his knapsack, he would be at no loss for 
adventures, in which, how strange and even miraculous soever (for the 
poverty of language drives us to the metaphor), even obscurity is cleared, 
and every involution unravelled, without a moment’s rupture of continuity 
in that grand chain of causation, which contains and circumscribes oil human 
alfairs. 

“And it is astonisTiing,” continued the barrister, “what singular dramas, 
tragedy and comedy, alternately provoking tears and laughter, nature gets 
up in her own theatre : examine them, }ou will find that her plots are as 
intricate, and in one sense as artificial, as those of a regular dramatic 
author aiming at the gratification of an audience. Nay, the comic poets 
Imve sometimes pilfered her best plots; and especially when nature, as she 
sometimes does, condescending as it were to be a plagiarist from herself, 
makes one individual an exact fac-simile ad unguem of another. 

These casual resemblances, however, which sometimes perplex us as witli 
die confusion of a carnival, are providentially of most rare occurrence ; 
otherwise the social machine would be stopped in its movement, and life 
rendered unquiet and unsafe. For, conceive an Antipholis of Ephesus and 
Antipholis of Syfecuse, with their corresponding Dromios, in every city 
Great Britain. Things would revert to chaos and disorder. Nor, in 
^uth, would there be any thing intrinsically comic, if Amphitryons aid 
" osias were frequently to find their way to our wives and their soubrettes. 

^Ppdy> the mischief is counterbalanced by its rarity. That this is the 
case, is manifest from a remarkable fact in dramatic history. In the ancient 
^^mtJourn. N.S.Vol. 10. No. 39. 2 G 
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theatres, where masques were worn by the actors, it was easy enough to 
get up the Mentecimus and the Amphitryon of Plautus ; whereas it never 
happened but once, and that was in Garrick's time, that Shakspeare's 
Comedy of Errors was performed with the complete theatric illusion of 
two human counterparts, so uniform in figure, feature, and complexion, that 
the audience would have been unable to discriminate them but by the varia- 
tion of their dress. For the two Dromios he was obliged to put up with 
vague and general likeness. While the piece had its run, Antipholis of 
Syracuse, having unluckily committed a forgery, was hanged, and in con- 
sequence of that catastrophe, as Garrick used to tell the story, the play was 
suspended also. 

“ Yet neither Plautus nor Moliere, rich in whim and frolic as they were, 
ever constructed a comedy, founded on a similar ambiguity, half so diverting 
as Le Fana: Martin Gahe—n case of personal identity thrice determined 
in three French parliaments, each adjudication being at variance with the 
other. The evidence of the senses, the primary source of human testimony 
and the only standard of judicial truth, was discredited and set at nought. 
The eye, the ear, and the touch, became complete fools and drivellers. 
That moral assurance, on which the understanding relics for all its conclu- 
sion.s, appeared extinct. Nothing, in short, seemed to be but what was 
not. Clouds of living witnesses were encountered by an opposing cloud, 
all uttering honest and uncorrupted attestations. Two wives were contra- 
dicted when they swore to their respective husbands — the uncle when he 
identified liis nephew— the neighbours when they swore to a man who had 
been born and lived amongst them from his birth. 

It is only by long and protracted cycles," continued the barrister, that 
these strange ambiguities intervene to perplex the course of justice, as shij^ 
are misled by false lights. But there was an Armenian cause tried in the 
Kccorder's Court at Madras in the year J798, and^the question, turninfr 
upon some nice points of personal identity, involved also several curious, and 
1 might say, fanciful details." The barrister was strongly pressed, and by 
the colonel with some importunity, for the particulars of that cause. “ I 
will endeavour," said he, “ to gratify you as far as my memory will serve 
me ; but I can only give you a faint outline of its chief incidents, which occupy 
a voluminous bundle of papers, consisting of bills, answers, interrogatories, 
examinations before the master, oral testimony in issues of fact, interpleaders, 
in short all the niacliiuery of an equity-suit. The transactions included also 
the history of tw'o generations, and therefore you must be satisfied with a 
sketchy recapitulation. 

‘‘ The Armenians exist in small but detached communities throughout the 
East. They are at once a distinct race of mankind, and a peculiar sect of 
religious worshippers; being originally a schism of the Greek church, driven 
by the persecution of the emperors into the mountainous fastnessess of 
Armenia, and afterwards dispersed by the Persian concjuests over Asia 
a large portion of European Russia. They are under the ecclesiasticsl 
government of an archbishop and bishops, and their pursuits being chiefly 
commercial, their habits are peaceful and unoffending ; in this respect they 
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bear no remote analogy ta quakefs. They are remarkable for a peculiar 
costume, which distinguishes them amongst the crowds of Constantinople, 
of Moscow, and of every principal Oriental settlement : a cap or hat in the 
shape of a mitre, a plain coat puritanically simple, and of an olive colour, 
over a white tunic, which descends below their knees. Their intercom- 
munion is generally preserved with groat strictness, and unmixed by foreign 
alliances. This rule, however, is liable to some relaxations. 

‘^.Jacob Arathoon, the head of an opulent family of that name, resident 
{or many generations in the Black T.own, had by successful enterprize accu- 
mulated a large property. Having been, from' humble beginnings, the 
architect of his own fortunes, he was naturally anxious for otispring, at 
least for an heir to perpetuate his immense possessions. But though every 
venture he made was propitious, and the winds that wafted his freights 
into every EawStern port brought them safely back with prosperous re- 
turns, his hopes in this respect, after having been married five years, 
wore, >ear after year, frustrated. Prayers were offered up in the Arme- 
nian churches of Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, for the consummation so 
clovoutly wished. But, to make the matter quite sure, letters were sent to 
the supreme pontiff of the Armenian church, then resident at JSt. Peters- 
liurgh, for his benedictions on the married couple, and his intercession with 
the saints for the fertility of the .spouse. Another year still rolled along; 
>ct as more tlian half the habitable globe was to be compa,ssed before an 
answer could arrive from the archbishop, they reposed with pious confidence 
in the efficacy of his prayers. But whilst no human means could wisely be 
nooleeted, Jacob, by the advice of a physician, despatched Doriclea on 
hoard a vessel bound to Batavia, change of air and climate producing some- 
times a propitious effect in like cases ; and the Armenian women being in 
general as well skilled in the gainful arts of traffic as their husbands, Jacob 
appointed iier the supercargo of the valuable commodities with which he had 
leighted the ship. What made the expedition .still more agreeable to 
t)oriclea was, that her own sister, Johanna Moorat, who had been married 
i short time before to a wealthy Armenian merchant of that name, resided 
It batavia, and w'ould afford her a domicile whilst she remained in that 
'Ctllemcnt. She embarked, therefore, in the highest spirits, and not with- 
Jut certain private intimations, which were sufficient for her own satisfaction, 
iliat the b.medictions of the archbishop would, cre long, bless her with 
ii'vreaH’. And what was her delight, when, belbre the end of the voyage, 
perceived symptoms .still more unequivocal that the vows of the holy 
Uibas had been heard and answered! On her arrival, her first care was to 
J«icob s instructions as to the disposal of the cargo. Having effected 
^ ‘‘S nnd laid in the usual return-investment, she despatched the vessel back 
I' It I the welcome iii#elligciice that she knew would pour gladness into the 
husband. She was not mistaken, for Jacob was half frantio 
‘ i^)'} and in a fit of unwonted generosity bestowed a large quantity of 
candles to burn on the altar of the church, till the final consummation 
c event he so ardently desired. 

(( r.. j| . ^ 

te mean time, Doriclea found her sister, Johanna Moorat, occupy- 
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ing a splendid house in the vicinity of the town, and living in else and 
affluence. Her husband had been absent a few months, on a mercantile 
expedition, to Ispahan, and, in all probability, would not return till the 
expiration of at least a year. The two sisters were tenderly attached to 
each other. Doriclea, having imparted her situation to Johanna, was 
gratified by a reciprocal intimation on her part, that she was herself bearing 
a burden equally agreeable. They were both delighted when a letter 
arrived from Jacob, enjoining Doriclea to remain with her sister till her 
delivery. Doriclea fondly anticipated^ the raptures with which her spouse 
would welcome the accomplishment of his protracted hopes, and Johanna, 
on her part, hugged the anticipation of the pleasant surprise with which she 
would be enabled to greet her husband, on his return from his long and toil- 
some journeyings. These sisterly communings were frequently exchanged, 
and it was their chief solace during their long separation from their husbands. 
It seemed as if they were two plants, expanding with the same promise, and 
likely to put forth their blossoms at the same season. 

In all considerable mercantile families, it will happen, now and then, 
that an individual member of it turns out to be unsuccessful in his enter- 
prizes, and therefore reduced to become in some degree a hanger-on and 
dependent upon the bounty of the more affluent branches. It was so with 
Theodoric Arathoon, a fraternal nephew of Jacob. The work of his hand 
seemed never to prosper. And there arc persons, to whom it would perhaps 
be unjust to impute misconduct, who have an especial aptitude for being 
unfortunate. Let them sail on what tack they will, they make no way. 
The current, that bears others gallantly along, stagnates the moment their 
little bark tempts it: the gale slumbers, and their canvas flutters into rags. 
Theodoric was the probable heir, by the Armenian rule of succession, of 
his uncle Jacobis wealth. It was, therefore, to his heart's content that 
Doriclea reipained so long childless. Each succee^ng year increased his j 
satisfaction, and lulled him in those delightful day-dreams, which they are in 
the habit of indulging who set their affections upon the possessions of another. 
His Armenian neighbours, indeed, took a pleasure occasionally in humbling 
his expectations, pretending to discover from time to time an enlargement in 
Doriciea's figure. ‘ I will take a respondentia bond on the freight,' said 
one. ‘1 will insure the safe delivery of the cargo after a nine-month s 
voyage,’ said another. Theodoric’s face expanded or fell with these hopes 
and alarms, for the fever of covetousness has its cold and hot fits without 
intermission. In a word, it is difficult to describe the wakeful, lingering 
solicitude with which he watched the countenance and the waist of Doriclea. 

If she yawned, or sneezed, or hiccupped, she sounded the knell of his 
hopes. 

What, then, were the emotions of dread, horrof, and suspicion, with 
which he heard the unwelcome tidings of Doriciea’s pregnancy ! * I 
ftiost agreeable news for you,’ said Jacob to his nephew, taking him nsi e 
to a pleasant seat on the roof of his house which faced the sea-breeze. 

* I’ll be sworn,’ said Theodoric, rubbing his hands, ‘ if it is not the return 
voyage of the punjums sent to Point dc Gallc, in which my uncle was go® 
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enough to give me a third of the venture/ But he changed his tone as 
Jacob, filling him a bumper of the acidulated beverage called claret, with 
Hrbich the Danes were formerly, during hostilities with France, kind enough 
to supply the Indian settlements, exclaimed, ‘ Theodoric, my boy, all my 
hopes are fulfilled : your aunt is pregnant, and probably the next intelligence 
we shall get from her will be that of her safe delivery/ Theodoric, indeed, 
swallowed the bumper, but Jacob’s announcement gave it a nausea not its 
own, and stammering a word or two of feigned sym'pathy in his uncle’s 
pride of paternity, rushed down the stairs. ‘ Ah,’ said Jacob, ^ this Danish 
wine, though at two rupees the half dozen, is sad trash ; but we must put 
up with it. Were I to send for a case of English claret from Hope and 
Card’s, my creditors would take the alarm, and would think I was rushing 
to my ruin. Yet I see it has choked the poor lad — and it is bad enough to 
choke the devil.' 

“ Theodoric was, indeed, choked, but it was with spite and disappoint- 
ment, and a few more of those agreeable sensations we experience when 
the wire-drawn calculations of our avarice are snapt asunder. ^ Fool that I 
was!’ said he, stamping with rage; ‘why was I not beforehand with the 
archbishop to procure his prayers to avert from Doriclea the pangs and perils 
of child-birth ? But stop — there may be some trick. This voyage — this 
pregnancy so well-timed. My life on it, it is all to procure some surrepti- 
tious child to palm upon Jacob at her return. Could she have abetter asso- 
ciate in so vile an intrigue than Johanna, who, I well know, has served her 
apprenticeship to all the tricks of her sex ?' Thus reasoned the half-witted 
and mercenary Theddoric. 

‘‘ In every part of the East, whether amongst Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, or Catholics, there are wise men, who, whilst they themselves 
arc starving, can predict plenty and good fortune to their neighbours. 
Amongst the Armenians, judicial astrology has always been held in estima- 
tion. To one of tdese persons, who was not too well fed to commune with 
the stars,— for they say it is a science which can only be attained by an 
abstemious diet, — Theodoric had frequent recourse, when he wished any 
peculiar problem of his destiny to be solved. After three nights' watching 
and consultation of the planets, and a donation of thirty rupees. Padre 
Joseph gave him what he was pleased to call a definite answer to the ques- 
tion propounded to him — ‘ whether the heir, which Doriclea had given his 
uncle Jacob reason to expect in due season, would be genuine or supposi- 
tious ?' Old Joseph's response, preceded by the usual allowance of mysti- 
oal jargon, went to this effect : — that Doriclea would produce a real heir, 
but that she would rear and nurture a fictitious one, who would inherit 
Jacob’s wealth, unless some event, half-shadowed forth half-veiled in the 
gloom of futurity^ should intervene. Being pressed by Theodoric to point 
out that event more definitely, he shook his head, and became still more 
obscure and mystical. ‘He is a goose,' said Theodoric, ‘ and talks non- 
sense.' • 

‘‘ A bright idea flashed suddenly across the confused brain of Theodoric. 
* I lUjfself may as well be on the spot, if any trick is meditated, and thus 
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baffle the conspirators/ He had mercantile dealings at Batavia, and ia 
different places on the coast of Sumatra. Determined to watch over Don- 
clea's proceedings, he freighted a small junk to Point de Galle, and went 
on board. When he was out at sea, he steered direct towards Batavia; 
and having long carried on an intercourse of a somewhat tender nature with 
a Dutch widow, with whom he always lodged when he visited that settle- 
ment, in fourteen days Theodoric found himself comfortably lodged with 
Dame Wilhelmina Jansen, whose house, at least according to Dutch taste, 
was picturesquely situated on the banks of a stagnant dyke, that formed an 
outlet to one of the larger canals which ^intersect that salubrious city. It 
was, however, retired, and, — but for a full orchestra of frogs, that croaked 
the whole night long, — quiet and out of all noise and bustle. In this seclu- 
sion, it was Theodoric’s plan to lie perdu for awhile, and await the turning- 
up of the cards. 

It was as if Doriclea and Johanna were running a race of parturition. 
At length the fulness of time arrived to the former, who was safely delivered 
of a fine boy, two or three days after Theodoric's arrival. To the joy of 
the parents and the gossips, the child was born with the sign of a cross 
below his right bosom ; an omen of which their superstition made much, 
and their desire to flatter Doriclea more. 

Theodoric was wont, in the dusk and coolness of the evening, to 
wander near Johanna's residence, whose beautiful gardens, laid out with 
the regularity of dishes set on table according to the plan of a cookery- 
book, communicated with the Sterrabreiek, a public w'alk much frequented. 
He had already twice seen Doriclea from the upper verandah, when she 
came out to enjoy the cool breeze of the evening; and her size and appear- 
ance were death to his hopes. On the fourth night he was on the same 
spot, but Doriclea was not to be seen : she had, indeed, been brought to 
bed on the morning of that day. Was it the devil, or the bad passions, which 
are his agents and brokers on earth, that urged I'heodbric onwards ? — for 
he crept along till he came to the flight of steps that led to the upper apart- 
ments of the mansion. He was proceeding to mount them, but his foot 
stumbled on something which, whether alive or dead, uttered a sort of 
grunt, and remained motionless as before. It threw Theodoric, however, 
on his head, which received a pretty strong contusion from the fall. But 
he had no sooner reached the top of the steps, than he perceived the window 
of an apartment wide open, and no person present but an infant in its cot : 
— it was Doriclca’s, wrapt in the ‘ sweet sleep of careless infancy.’ In an 
instant he was in the room. I'he child was naked, and only protected by a 
gauze curtain from the musquitoes. He tore away the curtain, took the 
child in his arms, and hastily withdrew with it through the garden, and along 
the public w alks, till he reached the widow Jansen’s. ^ 

It was singular that an infant, whose life was so precious, should have 
been left so unguardedly. But the Dutch vrow, wlio assisted Doriclea in 
the care of her child, trusting to the soundness of its slumbers, had stolen 
away to console herself with a glass or two of Batavian scheidam, which, 
to females of that description, has charms beyond the enchantment of Circe, 
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and unwilling to disturb the slumbers of the new-born babe, or perhaps 
unable to mount a steep flight of steps, had quietly composed herself to rest 
at the bottom; and this was the half-lifeless lump over which Theodoric had 
stumbled. But what had become of Doriclea herself ? So curiously strung 
had been the series of accidents, that only a quarter of an hour before, 
Doriclea, who, as is usual with lying-in women in that climate, had quite 
regained her strength, had been called in to minister her sisterly aid to 
Johanna, who had produced, without medical aid, a fine girl, and was now, 
by the joint efforts of Doriclea and a confidential Malay nurse, in a state of 
apparent repose. 

<< But what was Doriclea’s horror, when she returned to her babe and 
found its cot empty, its curtain torn, the window wide open, and the 
Dutch woman absent from her charge! Instantaneously, the appalling 
conviction darted on her mind, that her child had been carried away and^ 
devoured by the jackalls who infested the gardens at night-fall : and this 
dreadful conviction received confirmation from the musquito-curtain, which 
bore the marks of having been violently torn. Faint from her recent suffer- 
ings, and half dead with terror and affright, she ran to Johanna, to whom 
she sobbed out her sorrows, not forgetting the wretchedness poor Jacob 
uould have to sustain on so sad a failure of his long-cherished hopes. 
Johanna heard her, it is true, but she was again in pain, for she had just 
been delivered of a second child, A few minutes gave her ease, and the 
Malay woman having administered arestorativc, Johanna anxiously inquired 
whether it was a boy ? ‘ It is,’ replied the nurse. ‘ Thank God !’ faintly 

exclaimed Johanna. No sooner was she gently placed on her cot, than a 
whispering in the Malay language, which lasted for some minutes, took 
place between them. ‘I will repair your loss,* said she to her sister. You 
know that twins are hateful to our husbands. You have lost your boy, 
exposed by that wicked Dutch woman to the jackalls who infest the island, 
lie discreet and silent. On the pledged faith of a Malay slave you may 
safely rely. Keep your own secret, and she will never divulge it. Even 
torture would not extort it from her. Take the child, as soon as Pankum 
has dressed it; place it in }our child’s cot, and your Dutch nurse will not 
perceive the difference.’ 

“ The plan was as notably executed as it was conceived. The little 
substitute, whether imagination busied herself in this as on all occasions, or 
whether there is a general similitude of all recently-born children to one 
another, appeared the exact copy of his cousin, who had, it was supposed, 
furnished a bon morceau to some epicure of a jackall. The Dutch vrew, 
after a few’ hours of that swinish sleep which the joint influence of Batavian 
fogs and Batavian scheidam had engendered, returned to her charge, and 
was only mildly rejfroved by Doriclea for her neglect. But on the follow- 
ing morning, as she washed the infant, to her great surprise, she missed the 
of the cross on its body : that sacred symbol of the divine protection 
obtained for it by the arch-pontiff’s intercession with the saints. She invoked 
^^1 the saints t)f the calendar whose names she knew, and many whose 
names she had forgot. A fit of remorse came over her. ^My neglect in 
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leaving the child has been visited,’ she cried, ‘ with this affliction. Whiht 
I was drinking that accursed seheidam-yet six glasses of good liquor are 
no such great offence— the devil stole in and effaced the mark. See where 
his breath has singed the musquito-curtain, or his claws have tom it, to get 
at the poor innocent creature. But God’s will be done ! My mistrea may 
not observe it for some days, and it will be easy to persuade her that the 
mark has disappeared naturally.’ In truth, Doriclea herself observed a 
profound silence respecting the mark. She nurtured the infant at her 
Lsom; and so powerful is the charm of helplessness and infancy, that the 
tide of those natural affections, which 'had been violently checked by the 
loss of her own, flowed exuberantly upon the child of her sister, till, by 
degrees, her regrete for the fruit of her own womb subsided in the kindly 
caresses which she lavished on the opening beauties of his litUe cousin, 
Jacob, she knew, would not hear a syllable of the accident. ^ 
was locked up in the confidential breast of Johanna, and the fidelity of a 
Malay, to whom a secret has been once confided, is lor ever inviolable. 

“In the meanwhile, Theodoric had arrived at the widow Jansen s with 
the lineal heir of Jacob’s wealth ; and strange to say, half-witted as 'I'heo- 
doric was, and was generally esteemed, he had influence enough wi^th Dame 
Wilhelinina to win her over to the projects of his avarice. But the beauty 
of the child, and the mark of the cross on its bosom, moved at once tlie 
compassion and the superstition of a nature not deeply depraved. ‘You 
have done wrong, Theodoric,’ she said; ‘ but it is too late to retrace it, 
We will wait to see what bustle the matter will raise amongst the burgo- 
masters. I will give out, for the present, that one of my lodgers was 
lately delivered of an infant, which she confided to my care, for reasons 
requiring the strictest concealment.’ Theodoric acquiesced in her sugges- 
tions, and Wilhelmina found a Malay woman on whose punctilious secresy 
in domestic matters she could rely, and who, having Jately lost her own 
child, nurtured the little stranger at her bosom. 

“ It does not clearly appear what Theodoric’s intentions were in the 
abduction of Doriclea’s infant. Wilhelmina was, however, no party to 
them. She had sympathized, it is true, in her lover’s disappointment, as 
she had probably participated in his hopes, and was, therefore, unwilling to 
betray him. It is most likely he had been prompted to the act by the 
facilities of executing it. But after several days, tliey were not a little 
puzzled to find that the affair made no noise and excited no inquiry. He 
went to the town hall, expecting of course to hear that the magistrates were 
labouring with all their might, and exercising all their wits to direover lie 
place where the lost child was concealed, and to bring the offending partes 
to justice. But he found them half asleep, hearing a cause, over w ic 
they had already slept several hours, between two Mi-women, as to the 
lawful boundaries of their stalls, one of which had infringed, it was allege , 
several inches on the local riglilj of tha other. In short, the whole a air 
seemed hushed in oblivion. At night-fall he wandered through' Johanna s 
garden, and anxious to solve the mystery, cautiously stole up the mm 
steps that led to the room whence he had stolen the babe. He foun 
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xvindow closed, but by a light that was burning there, observed Doriotea 
Herself hanging tenderly over an infant stretched out in the same cot from 
which he had torn the helpless victim of his avarice. Could it be? Was 
it a dream ? He rubbed his eyes, but not a symptom of lamentation waa 
to be seen. On the contrary, she manifested no feelings but those belonging 
to joy and hope, and the gentle tribe of the maternal affections. Could it 
be Johanna's infant, on which she lavished by proxy the overflowings of a 
fondness from which her own had been torn ? No ; for at that moment 
Johanna herself entered, with her little girl in her arms. It was strange, 
and whilst it baffled the heavy intellect of Theodoric, it eluded the acuter 
faculties of the widow. 

** Doriclea, in a few weeks, returned with the little Alexis (for so he 
had been named) to Madras. Jacob greeted their arrival with festivities 
that dipped deeply into his pocket. Nay, it is computed that the dinner he 
gave on that happy occasion to the Armenian merchants, including a fresh 
assortment of Danish claret that had come to his hands in part payment of a 
bad debt, did not stand him in less than half a rupee and some fanams 
per head. Nor were the Arathoon family astonished, in the course of a 
year or two, on hearing that Theodoric had married Dame Jansen, who 
had consented to enter the Armenian communion. In the third year, Theo- 
doric returned to Madras with his little vessel, freighted with a profitable 
cargo of gold dust from Ava and elephants' teeth from Ceylon, his spouse 
and the little Petrus, their supposed progeny. They were all well received, 
for Theodoric had made a profitable trip, and the world, one's relatives in 
particular, are sure to be on good terms with him who is on good terms with 
fortune. 

*‘x\nd now," said the barrister, I must request you to leap over in 
imagination a few years, a leap which, 

In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 

IS no difficult matter.* Johanna’s husband, Joseph Moorat, with Johanna 
and her little daughter, were now established at Madras. Doriclea died, 
after a short illness; and Theodoric, who had purchased a larger vessel, by 
carrying on a gainful traffic to the Eastern Archipelago, and the coasts of 
Ava and Cochin China, seemed disposed to redeem his former errors, and 
subside into a thriving and industrious merchant. As his voyages were 
long and desultory, and his business rendered it necessary for him to remain 
a long time at the different ports he touched at, Wilhelmina and Petrus 
generally accompanied him in his voyage. Time, that makes no halt, had 
now conducted the latter to that stage, in which youth blossoms into man- 
hood. There was another of these coeval plants that was ripening also ; 
■^Christina Moorat, the beautiful daughter of Johanna. At this early 
period of her life, the successive demises of both her parents placed her 
under Jacob’s guardianship. She was the only Armenian that for many 
Armenian generations had the faintest pretensions to be called beautiful, Jbr 
Armenian women have a prescriptive privilege to be ugly. Her com- 
plexion was of an intermediate tint between Persian and European. Her 
^«m/.JoMr.N.S.VoL.10.No.39. 2 H 
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dark eyes, half veiled by long and dark lashes, spoke all the changeful 
emotions of her heart; but each of those emotions was worthy to inhabit % 
bosom pure as a temple dedicated to virtue. Alexis and Christina were com- 
panions from infancy, and their childish attachment put forth affections 
befitting riper years. The parents of each encouraged their growth, seeing 
that, at no distant period, the wealth of Jacob Arathoon and of Joseph 
Moorat, of which the former was the sole trustee, would be concentrated 
by their union. 

** Y et the current of true love, if such deserves the name, runs not 
always smooth even amongst Armenians. I hinted, just now, that Alexis 
and Petrus resembled each other in early infancy. But they grew up into 
a similitude so exact, that, had it not been for some distinction of dress, 
and to nice observers some difference of intonation in their voices,—- that of 
Alexis being more soft and feminine, — they would have been constantly 
taken for each other. Thirty witnesses, beneath whose eyes they had 
grown up, swore that they had frequently been led into the most awkward 
mistakes by reason of the exact correspondence between them. There 
was, indeed, one mark impressed by the hand of nature,— the cross on the 
body of Petrus,— but it w^as concealed from observation with the utmost 
care and circumspection. Now Theodoric, well knowing that nature 
frowned upon the meditated union of Alexis and Christina, knew equally 
well that Petrus had cherished for his fair cousin a sentiment not quite 
so cold and fraternal as that of Alexis. The truth is, Alexis wooed 
her, if he wooed her at all, after a fashion that was not exactly to her 
fancy. She had reached the age at which the fervid homage of a lover, 
who dreads as much as he hopes, is more welcome than the confidence of a 
suitor, who, imagining himself sure of success, takes no pains to deserve 
it. Whereas Petrus, though his intercourse with her had been restricted, 
loved his cousin with idolatry. He was, indeed, stung to the quick by tlio 
advantage Alexis had over him in the competition for her favour ; and when 
he reflected that in a short time he was to accompany 'rhoodoric on one of 
his long voyages, he shrunk with horror at what might happen in his absence. 
But his father, naturally entering into his views, and participating his feel- 
ings, bade him be of good cheer, assuring him that the marriage of Alexis 
and Christina wa.? not likely to be speedily solemnized, for that Jacob, who 
was too tenacious of his own money, as well as Joseph Moorat’s, tu part 
with a rupee of it in his life-time, would contrive to put it off from year to 
year, so long as he could invent a plausible excuse for doing so. 
every body saw that Petrus loved her. Jacob consulted some sage friends 
on the subject, and they agreed that it was unwise to afford Petrus any oppor- 
tunity whatsoever of communicating his sentiments to Christina. ® 
country where the females live in complete seclusion, this is quite practica- 
ble; for lady's maids, moonlight assignations, billet-dliux slyly conve)e 
to the toilette, in a word, all the elegant plottings, by which parental prohi- 
bitbns are made a dead letter with us, are happily unknown to the Arme* 

nians. ^ 

It was a cruel discouragement to the poor lad, to be permitted to s 
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her only by stealth, or at church, when a long Armenian veil, thei most 
hideous thing imaginable in the eyes of a lover, concealed every feature of 
her face. But Petrus was determined to see her before the long-dreaded 
voyage should separate him from her*— perhaps for ever. I have already 
mentioned the almost exact personal resemblance of Alexis and Petrus. It 
was so close, in every respect, that the church synod, who kindly trouble 
themselves with private as well as ecclesiastical affairs amongst the Arme- 
nians, enjoined them, under the pain of severe censures, not to appear in 
habits of the same colour, lest they might take advantage of each other, or 
of strangers, in matters of right or contract. Petrus was enjoined to wear 
a blue vest ; and Alexis’s colour was a dark brown. 

« Petrus had learned that Alexis, who, having every thing his own way 
in courtship, began to think it a dull business, which might be seasoned with 
a little variety, had one evening accepted an invitation to a grand Hindoo 
nautch ; and, just as he supposed him immersed in the delights of that 
lively amusement, the firing of guns, and explosion of rockets, and the 
noises which, under the name of music, tear the drum of the car into tatters 
—he assumed a dress in colour and fashion the exact fac-siniile of that 
worn by Alexis, and marched without constraint into the hall of Jacobs 
house, where that wealthy Armenian was enjoying the fumes of his hookah, 
and Christina receiving lessons in chess from a brahmin. 

Alexis!’ said Jacob, ^you are a sensible fellow. I thought you 
would soon be sick of that stupid nautch.’ Christina, who did not expect 
her lover, having had, if the truth must be told, enough of his heavy indo- 
lent conversation in the morning, exclaimed, somewhat pettishly, — ‘ what, 
hack so soon, Alexis ? Vou, too, that are so fond of nautohes !’ The 
brahmin gbded slowly away, and Petrus and Christina began to pace the 
verandah without saying a word. She was not surprised at his silence, for 
Alexis had few topics on which he could converse. At last, Petrus, burst- 
ing with impatience, ^ook courage, and imitating the effeminate tones of 
Alexis, ‘ Charming Christina !’ he said, and at the same moment seized 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. ‘ Bless me,’ said Christina to herself, 
‘what is to come next? lie never paid me a compliment before; and as 
for my hand, 1 am sure he never touched it but by accident. What can it 
mean ?' 


“‘Christina,’ said Petrus, ‘do you love inc?’ ‘ Yes; at least I under- 
stand so from my father,’ replied diristina. — ‘ And when shall we be 
married?’ ‘Why, when my father pleases: it is no affair of mine.’ — 
‘And can you be so indifferent, lovely girl, to that which is to fix the colour 
of your life for ever — ^your happiness?’ ‘Happiness!’ interrupted Chris- 
bna, ‘I am quite happy, Alexis, as I am. But why this impatience all on 
a sudden ? You said nothing about it this morning. If you are so anxious, 
1 'vill ask my fathcAo let us be married to-morrow.’ — ‘Hush, hush!' said 
etrus. ‘ Only swear you will be mine.’ ‘ Swear it, Alexis ! why it was 
settled long ago, — so long that I have ceased to think of it.’ Much of tins 
converse passed between them. It increased in tenderness every minute, 
ristina was delighted at the happy change that love (for love only could 
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have wrought it) had effected in Alexis. * These compliments/ she said 
inwardly, * never fell from his lips before ; but surely they become him much 
better than the dull, lifeless chat he is so wont to indulge in.’ And a new 
world of thought, of sentiment, of action, from that hour dawned upon 
her. The interview ended in a solemn exchange of pledges. ‘ I swear,’ 
said Christina, as his trembling hands tied a triple Ceylon chain of gold 
around her neck, a delicate office for a lover's hands, and liable to some 
trifling mistakes, — ‘ I swear never to become the wife but of him who 
placed this chain on my neck. When he says, C/irisiinaj I reclaim that 
chaiHy at that moment I will be his.’-r^ More, more,’ cried the enraptured 
Petrus, unfolding his tunic and displaying the cross which nature had 
stamped upon his bosom ; ‘ Swear never to be his, who does not claim 
you by that holy symbol.' ‘ I swear,' responded Christina. The scene 
sank deep into the soul of that simple-hearted creature. Alexis was trans- 
formed into an angel. His speech, his look, his voice, for the first time, 
were eloquent. It was the first lesson of love Christina had yet received. 
The next morning, she longed for the hour when her tutor, as she thought, 
would make his appearance. She w'as impatient for another lecture, as inte- 
resting, as instructive, as impressive, as the last. 

At his usual hour the next morning, Alexis strutted into her apartment, 
and, worn out probably by the naiitch of the preceding evening, threw hinj- 
sclf upon the ottoman close by her side with a loud yawn, which he gave 
himself no trouble to suppress. A yawn is at all times the knell of love. 
It would have been so at this, but for the pleasing remembrance of the 
recent interview which had ever since engrossed every thought and feelinif 
of Christina. ^ This is an unaccountable change that has come over him,' 
she thought : ‘ but his eyes are red; like myself, he W'as unable to sleep for 
thinking of tlie delightful converse of the evening before.’ 

“ She was all amazement to perceive that he relapsed into the same uiun- 
tcresting Alexis as before ;--he who had the power, l^ad he but the inclina- 
tion, to be truly delightful. He did not even deal in those idle nothings to 
which love gives an emphasis and a meaning. * This must be affectation,' 
she thought, ‘ or else last night he was playing a part to deceive me. Fool 
that I was, to think him sincere when he praised my beauty, and extorted 
from me that sacred pledge of fidelity — that oath which I cannot, alas, 
recall. Yet, had he remained the same as he was yesterday morning, 
instead of playing the agreeable so well as !ie did last night, I should not 
have been disgusted with the contrast. Would to heaven that I may never 
sec him again, unless it is in one of those fits of pleasing he knows so well 
how to assume !' These embarrassing thoughts passed rapidly through liei’ 
mind. At length, after an hours tedious conference of yawns and mono- 
syllables, her lover relieved her of bis society, leaving her lost in conjec- 
ture and distracted with uncertainty. Tims every ihinj seemed inauspicious 
to the delectable family alliance which Jacob had meditated, thougli in all 
probability intending to postpone it year after year, at least till he was 
actually on his death-bed, and was convinced he could not carry away 
bis money with him. 
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« Petrus found, in his supposed father, Theodoric, an active coa^utor in 
his intrigue ; for Theodorio, though half-witted, could think upon a small 
scale, and was, an excellent hand in petty stratagems. Charmed with his 
blissful interview with Christina, he watched night and day for anotlier; 
but Alexis was eternally at her heels, creeping about like a cat, and holding 
with her the same kind of quiet intercourse which that animal holds with 
those who tolerate her society. At length a scheme was devised which pro- 
mised the opportunity so anxiously expected. * Cousin,’ said Theodorio 
one morning to Alexis, ‘ you have never been on board my little vessel. She 
is just fitted out for her voyage — she is a tight boat, and I should like, before 
she sails, to have your opinion of her.’ ^ With all my heart,’ said the unsus- 
picious Alexis; and in a few minutes a Masulah boat brought them along- 
side of the good ship Wilhelmina, The good dame herself, after whom 
she had been christened, did the honours of the little cabin ; and Theodoric, 
knowing that Alexis liked a bottle of wine from his heart, when he could 
find something that better deserved the name than Jacob’s Danish claret, 
plied him after a good dinner with successive bumpers, sung him his most 
pleasant songs, and in a short time reduced him to that enviable state, which 
rendered it necessary to provide him a berth for the night. 

Petrus, therefore, again assumed the garb of Alexis, and found an 
access to Christina as easily as on the former occasion. ‘ Walk up to 
Christina, friend Alexis; walk up,’ said Jacob; and Petrus entered her 
apartment. Not a moment of that precious interval was lost. But he 
pressed liis suit with an ardour so little befitting the character or manner of 
Alexis, that Christina, who had been already staggered at the strange con- 
trariety which Alexis had exhibited — now a heavy, tiresome companion — at 
another time an enthusiastic, impassioned lover— soon came to the conclusion 
that it was Petrus, in the garb of Alexis, who was discoursing so pleasantly 
with her. Her mild expostulation with Petrus, for his breach of faith, 
implied more than forgiveness. Petrus staid late at Jacob’s that evening, 
well knowing that Alexis w'as snugly disposed of ; and took care to ingra- 
tiate liimself with old Jacob by listening to his stories, and quoting every 
maxim of worldly cunning and commercial thrift his memory could furnish. 
‘The boy,’ said Jacob, ‘is wonderfully improved by courtship, lie is 
worthy of Christina in every respect, and the sooner they are married the 
better.’ Petrus jead his thoughts, and knowing the advantage of hammer- 
ing whilst the iron was hot, urged him, as soon as Christina retired, to con- 
sent to their immediate union. ‘Well, well,’ replied Jacob, ‘ there’s no 
burry ; but if two thousand five hundred pagodas, which is nearly eight thou- 
sand Arcot rupees, will be enough at starting, marry, by all means, to- 
morrow.’ ‘ I care not for money,’ returned Petrus, in rapture ; ‘ give me 
your consent in writing, and I will leave the rest to your generosity.’ 
‘ Sensible fellow,’ f muttered Jacob ; and handing him paper, pen, and ink, 
‘ write,’ said he, ‘ what you wisli me to sign ; but mind the obligation to 
pay in money must not be for more than the sum 1 specified.’ Petrus 
accordingly wrote the obligation, being simply a promise to pay him, Petrus 
Arathoon, 2,500 pagodas, in consideration of his marriage with Christina 
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Moorat, daughter of the late Joseph Moorat> he^ the said Jacob, being the 
sole trustee of the will of the said Joseph, and guardian of the said Christina • 
and Jacob, having read the document hastily over, that part axcepted which 
related to the money (and this he conned backwards and forwards), cheer- 
fully signed it. Had Petrus inserted one fanam beyond the stipulated sum, 
the whole plot would have been defeated. 

** Petrus relied upon the joint ingenuity of Theodoric and Wilhelmina to 
find some pretext for detaining Alexis for two days at least. He would 
have been safe had he calculated on as many months ; for at night, whilst 
Alexis was snoring in his cot, the anchor was heaved, and the ship, already 
in trim for her voyage, stood out to sea towards Ceylon, her first port of 
destination. The next morning, Petrus led his blushing bride (all brides 
blush on these occasions) to the altar of the Armenian church, gave the 
written contract to the priest, who luckily mumbled over the service in a 
tone and manner which rendered it impossible for Jacob, or his Armenian 
friends assembled on the occasion, to hear the names of either party. In 
short, Petrus Arathoon was married to Christina Moorat. 

What was the astonishment of Alexis, when, tumbling out of his cot 
the following morning, and hastening upon deck, he perceived the ship 
under an easy sail of six or seven knots, and Madras and its white range of 
buildings no longer visible. ‘ Eh, what is all this?' he exclaimed to Theo- 
doric. < Where’s Madras? W'here’s Jacob Arathoon's house ? 1 don’t 
see the flag-staff. Bless me, if the ship is not sailing !’ * Sailing ! to be 
sure she is, or we should make but an indifferent trip of it. With the 
blessing of St. Honorius, I hope to run forty leagues by the log before to- 
morrow noon,' rejoined Theodoric. ^ Trip— forty leagues — why, where 
the devil are you going to take me?' half-screamed the panic-struck 
Alexis. ‘ Take you ! why you are still dreaming. Come, come, Petrus, 
rub your eyes, and bestir yourself yarely. We want your help in the 
orlop-deck. .She dips a little at the bowsprit, and we ^ must shift the rice 
and the piece-goods a little more aft,’ continued the other, but in a tone 
somewhat more authoritative than was to Alexis’ liking. But he must be 
indeed dreaming, he thought, for Theodoric called him Petrus. ‘ Petrus !’ 
said he, half-blubbering, ‘ Petrus ! my name is Alexis — you have kid- 
napped me — I must go home to Jacob and Christina — I have never been 
absent .so long.’ ‘ Fie, Petrus ! you, that have been so many trips, to pout 
like a lubber, as if you were never to see land again ! Come, Petrus, 
down the orlop, make haste.’ ‘ Petrus, again ! I tell you I am Alexis ; 
and was I not ordered to wear a blue dress and Petrus a dark-brown one?' 
At that moment he glanced at the sleeve of his tunic, and to his amazement 
it was of dark brown — the very garment worn by Petrus ; for Theodoric, 
before Alexis was awake, had removed his dress, and placed ready for him 
one in which Petrus was usually habited. f 

In short, the fear of the rope's-end and of Theodoric's authority had, m 
a f&w days, gone nigh to persuade poor Alexis that he was Petrus in good 
earnest, or, at least, that nothing was to be gained by grumbling or 
resistance. So that, making due allowance for the awkwardness of a first 
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voyage, Alexis became almost as expert as Petrus in handing a rope or 
running up aloft. Besides, Alexis relished Dame Wilhelmina^s cookery of 
all things ; being much more palatable than the insipid cawaubs and curries 
of Jacob, or the pillaws which, in quality of agent to the nabob, were sent 
him from Chepauk palace gratuitously: a matter which rendered them 
peculiarly agreeable to Jacob's parsimonious palate. He could not, how- 
ever, help missing Christina— her on whom he had been so long in the habit 
of ‘ bestowing his tediousness,' morn and evening. He solaced himself, 
however, when he recollected what long stories he should have to tell her of 
the different places he touched at and as for the shameful conduct of 
Theodoric, he should have complete revenge by informing Jacob of it, for 
he knew that Theodoric stood in great awe of the head of his family. Such 
were the expectations of Alexis. They were not destined to be realized. 

« Within three months after her departure, the good ship Wilhelmina, 
burthen eighty tons, Theodoric Arathoon commander, anchored again in 
Madras roads, and no sooner was the first Masulah boat alongside than 
Alfxis was for jumping into her. ' Why in such a hurry, Petrus?’ exclaimed 
Theodoric. ‘ Remain on board, sir; the ship's duties must not be neglected ;' 
and Dame Wilhelmina having been already lowered into the boat, he 
followed, leaving the mortified Alexis in the ship. The poor fellow was in 
despair. He was within a cable's length or two of the custom-house, and 
the line of white buildings presenting so agreeable a picture to the eye 
nhich has had nothing to look at so long but sky and ocean; and with the 
liolj) of a glass he could make out the upper verandah of old Jacob's house 
—that very verandah, where he had sauntered for hours by the side of Chris- 
tina. Was he deceived, or did he not discern Christina herself, certainly 
a form of her size and figure, in close converse with a man, on whose arm 
she leaned with apparent fondness ? And this was the first symptom of 
jealousy which had ruffled the stagnated surface of Alexis' affection for 
('hristina. He paced the deck in a state of extreme agitation, resolved to 
terminate his sufferings by throwing himself into the sea. On looking, 
however, over the ship’s side, just as he had arrived at that sad determina- 
tion, he perceived a large ru Ilian- like-looking shark, ready to receive him 
williin his monstrous jaws the moment he should execute it. He thought it 
more eligible, therefore, to remain on board, hoping to find an opportunity 
to get on shore, aqd run as fast as he could to Jacob's. 

“ Nor was it long before the opportunity presented itself. A boat laden 
with vegetables had come astern, and just as she pushed off, Alexis, being 
an active youth, lowered himself into her, and actually passed the outer surf 
before he was missed from deck. The moment he landed, he ran to Jacob's 
house, mounted the chunam steps, every stain and crack of which was familiar 
to him, and entered the well-known saloon, where old Jacob, Christina, and 
l^etrus were seated dinner. He perceived the well-remembered fumes of 
‘e Chepauk pillaw, — into which the nabob's purveyor (compedoor) was 
suspected occasionally, when fowls were scarce, of interpolating a cat, by 
of substitute;— and after Wilhelmina's savoury viands, it was enough 
” tarn his stomach. It wa.s, however, his home; .the place where he had 
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been nurtured and kindly treated from childhood ; and he hastened towards 
the old gentleman with a fond but complaining look^ to recapitulate his 
wrongs and to be soothed by his sympathy. The moment he saw hiin 
Jacob rose indignantly from his chair. ‘ What, Petrus !* said he, * dfd I 
not tell you that Christina was not to be persecuted with your addresses ?' 
Jacobis faculties were now becoming somewhat dim ; but suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, *oh, I had forgot— Christina is married to Alexis.*— .‘Sir!' 
said Alexis, quite astounded at his reception, ‘ I am not Petrus, but Alexis* ' 
and it is I who am to be married to Christina, begging your pardon, sir.' 
Here the real Petrus affected a stare of astonishment at the impudence of 
the supposed Petrus ; a farce which was played with great effect for some 
minutes, till old Jacob, incensed at hearing Alexis persist in not being 
Petrus, and not knowing what to make of his gabble about Theodoric's 
having inveigled him to sea, came to the readiest inference that offered itself, 
namely, that Petrus was drunk, and that it was best to send him home to 
Theodoric's, under the care of a stout Portuguese servant, who instantly 
obeyed the order by laying hold of Alexis by the arm to support him down 
the steps. 

“ Were not all the demons of ill let loose upon the unfortunate Alexis? 
He had not proceeded many paces with his Portuguese attendant, who, 
being convinced that he w'as drunk, would not quit hold of him, before an 
officer of the Mayor’s Court, follow'ed by his peons, asked the Portuguese, 
whether it was not Mr. Petrus Arathoon he was conducting? 'Yes,* said 
the Portuguese, ^ it is young Master Petrus ; but he is quite drunk—what 
do you want with him ?’ — ‘ Oh, nothing but to arrest him at the suit of one 
Jonathan Paul, of the American ship Befsej/, for a thousand star pagodas,’ 
replied the bailiff. ‘ Let me see; aye, it’s all right, according to my instruc- 
tions — Petrus Arathoon— tall — dark eyes — dressed in a brown Armenian 
garb.* Alexis, as soon as he could understand the business, began explain- 
ing to the man the error he had committed. * My /riend,’ said he, ‘you 
have mistaken the person. My name is Alexis, not Petrus Arathoon. 
The person you want is now at Jacob Arathoon's. Arrest me at your 
peril !’ ‘ Be it so,* said the officer ; ‘ come, you are sober enough ; walk 
away with me and Alexis was in a few minutes lodged in the debtors' 
gaol of Madras. 

“ And it happened, by a singular fatality, that Petrus, during his last 
voyage, deeming that he might make a considerable profit by a venture in 
pearls, had become bound in that sum to an American captain, who had 
supplied him with the commodity, taking care to avail himself of Petrus’s 
inexperience to outwit him in the bargain. The enterprize was unsuccess- 
ful, and Petrus, not daring to mention it to Theodoric, relied upon the 
forthcoming sum stipulated to be paid by Jacob on the day of his marriage. 

But the money obstinately adhered to Jacob’s chest. \ ‘ What can the lad 
want with so much cash?* said the old Armenian, ‘with a good house over 
His head, and an excellent dinner every day served up to him, &11 
expense, and such pillaws from his highness the Omrud ul Dowlah 1’ 
American, therefore, finding the money not forthcoming, adopted thatbana 
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measure, which, as I have mentioned, fell on the head of poor Alexfo. 
Petrus, however, not being destitute of honourable feelings, and probably 
touched with some little compunction for the trick played upon his cousin, 
to which he would not perhaps have become a party but for his attachment 
to Christina, contrived to get bail put in to liberate the wretched Alexis, 
thus compelled to personate a character that did not belong to him j and 
Alexis, having no other home, skulked to Theodoric’s, to whom he narrated 
liis grievances at full length. 

<< About this time, old Jacob departed this life, leaving, though sorely to 
his dissatisfaction, his immense property behind him. The Armenians sel- 
dom bequeath their possessions by will ; because, by their law of succes- 
sion, the eldest son inherits the whole, being bound to provide, according to 
a specific rule of distribution, for the rest of the survivors. But the estate 
of .Joseph Moorat, which was not inconsiderable, was also in his hands, as 
trustee for Christina, his sole heiress in default of male issue ; so thatTheo- 
dorie, who expected to be allowed at least the luxury of handling and turn- 
ing over that magnificent heap of wealth, having acted as Petrus’s father 
ironi his earliest years, and, by his instrumentality contrived to place him in 
his present enviable condition, rubbed his hands with ecstasy. ‘ Tis true,’ 
said ho, ‘Petrus is Jacob’s lawful son, but who Alexis is, and how Dori- 
clea procured him when she lost her own, is no business of mine, I have 
eased my conscience by the contrivance which has made Petrus the inheritor 
of the property that is rightfully his, and thus intercepted it from an alien 
and stranger to his blood.' And he bewildered himself in some delicious 
dreams of the immense profits he would realize as soon as he could finger a 
part of the hoards of Jacob Arathoon and Joseph Moorat, and thus extend 
his resources far beyond those of the richest merchant of Madras. But 
Thcodoric’s calculations were baffled. 

Alexis, though his understanding had become inert from having so 
long been brought up as a sort of pet animal in Jacob's house, during 
which tune he had exercised no faculties but those of eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, began to perceive himself called on to rouse and bestir himself. 
Having proved, to his own satisfaction, that which Locke observes no man 
can prove to that of others — his owm personal identity— that he was Alexis, 
not Petrus, by whom both his name and his rights had been usurped under 
the cloak of a resemblance, which, in one of her maddest freaks, nature 
lad created between them, he stated his case to Mr. Samuel, an acute 
practitioner in the Mayor’s Court. There was the simplicity of truth in 
ns statement, a probability and coherence in the circumstances, which the 
unpractised ingenuity of a youth like Alexis could not fabricate. The 
P operty was immense, and afforded sufficient chance of remuneration to 
pn into motion one. of the nimblest understandings in the profession. A 
n was filed againsPPetrus (falsely called Alexis) Arathoon, and Theodo- 
tlioon being the only son of Jacob and Doriclea Ar|i- 

died ^ eceased, became entitled to all the property whereof Jacob 
^rathor^^^r^^ Petrus, the son of Theodoric and VVilhelmina 

^ of a elose resemblance between the said Alexis and 
N.S.Vol.10. No.39. 2 I 
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the said Petrus, pretended to be Alexis, and under colour of such fraudu- 
lent pretext, claimed and was in the enjoyment of the whole estate, left by 
the said Jacob, which by law had devolved on him, Alexis, the rightful 
heir of the said Jacob. There was a similar allegation respecting the pro- 
perty of the late Joseph Moorat, which was claimed by Alexis as the 
betrothed spouse of Christina, bis daughter, such bctrothment being valid as 
a marriage by the customs of the Armenians. The bill called for a disco- 
very of these facts, and an account of the sums belonging to the estate of 
Jacob, which had come into the hands of Petrus, and demanded a discovery 
from Theodoric of his having forcibly detained and inveigled on board ship 
the said Alexis, in order to alford his son Petrus the means of practising the 
fraud, by virtue of which he, the said Petrus, under the assumed name and 
character of Alexis, had become possessed of Jacob's estate, and had 
married, or pretended to have married, the said Christina, by which real or 
pretended marriage he had possessed himself, in her right, of the estate of 
Joseph Moorat, she, the said Christina, being the lawfully betrothed wife 
of the plaintiff. Moreover, an action was brought against Theodoric for 
an assault and false imprisonment, on board ship, during a certain voyage 
to and from Java and intermediate places, as the readiest mode of trying 
one of the issues, and determining the important question of the respective 
identities of the parties. Petrus, acting under Theodoric's influence, 
denied the allegations, and the causes came on for hearing, after a volumi- 
nous mass of depositions taken in the examiner’s office. 

“ The common-law question, as to the false imprisonment, came on 
collaterally with the suit in equity : it lasted several days. Thirty wit- 
nesses swore to Alexis, whom they pointed out in court, having been brought 
up from his infancy by Jacob Aralhoon as his son, having been born, as 
they understood, at Batavia, whence he was brought by his mother to 
Madras, when he was about two months' old. They had known, con- 
versed and had dealings with him during that long period. For the de- 
fence, a still greater number swore, that the plaintiff was not Alexis, but 
Petrus Aralhoon, Tbeodoric's son, whom they had known from an early 
age, and they positively identified him as such in court ; amongst these 
were several seamen and lascars who sailed with Alexis on his compulsory 
voyage, who positively swore that he was the same person who had sailed 
with them on two former voyages, that they had always addressed him as 
Petrus, Tbeodoric's son, and that they had never known him by any other 
name. The court, though long perplexed with so distressing a conflict of 
testimony, found for the plaintiff, with nominal damages, thus negativing 
the hypothesis, that it was Petrus, and not Alexis, who had sailed on board 
Tbeodoric’s vessel. Both Alexis and Petrus attended before the examiner, 
whose duty, according to the practice of that court, was to elicit viva voc6 
evidence, and then reduce it to writing; the deposit ion of each witness 
b^ing first read over to him before he was sworn to its truth. Never was 
the fallacy of the human senses more strikingly illustrated. When one o 
them withdrew, the examiner himself was at a loss to designate him who 
remained. When they were together, some slight discrimination, but so 
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shado^vy and evanescent that the memory could not afterwards recall it, 
might be discerned. They both wore the same dress, and for want of tliat 
exterior ayiiibol, the eye was a deceitful witness. But the cause was 
decided by a piece of evidence which, slight as it was, occasioned a pre- 
ponderance in favour of Alexis, who was decreed the lawful heir of his 
father Jacob s estate, whilst the separate estate of Joseph Moorat was 
ordered to be paid into the hands of the master in equity, to abide the deci- 
sion of the court, in its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as to the validity of 
Petrus's marriage with Christina. The slight piece of evidence alluded to 
was the arrest of Alexis for the debt incurred by Petrus, and his liberation 
on bail, which was exonerated by Petrus himself, who paid the debt and 
costs. It was inferred that one of the adverse parties would not have taken 
upon himself to discharge a debt unless he knew the demand to be a just 
one, and had been conusant of the consideration for which the bond was 
|riven, though he might have assisted the other in making defence to it. It 
is singular, however, that, up to this stage of the proceedings, the marriage- 
contract signed by Jacob, purporting to secure a sum of money to Peirus, 
in consideration of that marriage, was not brought to light. But as the 
priest, and every body officiating on that occasion, took it for granted that 
it v;as Alexis who was married to Christina, the document was thrown care- 
lessly amongst other papers of the same description ; it was never thought 
of till it became necessary to cite it in the ecclesiastical suit, when it was 
searched for, but could not be found. It is supposed that Theodoric had 
absiracted it when he fore.^aw that it might be pressed as a strong presump- 
tion against Petrus. 

•'Alexis was thus placed in legal possession of his supposed father's 
estate. TUe marriage was declared null but no judicial determination 
could annul Chiislina s affection for Petrus, and the oath she had sworn by 
the holy symbol traced on his bosom, for she adhered with inflexible fidelity 
to his altered fortunes. With the money of Jacob, Alexis seemed to inherit 
110 small portion of Iiis avarice, except that, in the culinary department of 
Ills household, there was .some little improvement. Years glided away, 
during which the Mayor’s Court w^as superseded by the new charter con- 
stituting that of the Recorder. It was about this time that a Greek priest, 
'ihohad left Madras on a visit to Constantinople before the death of Dori- 
clcci, returned to that .settlement. He heard the particulars of this singular 
litigation with the utmost emotion. Doriclea had made a confession to Jnni 

the loss of her first-born, and its substitution by Johanna Moorat’s 
uffijpring. J he priest, anticipating some perplexed question of paternity, 
a reduced her declaration to writing, in which she avowed, by the 
most solemn appeal to heaven, that the child who was born to her, and 
w lie 1 she had unhajyily lost, was marked on his right bosom with the sign 
0 t e cross. A ray of light, imperfect as it was, thus gleamed through 
e a most impenetrable obscurity of the case ; some clue at least presentt;^ 
ment mystery. Tlieodoric's death completed the develope- 

in a f A Wilhelmina, touched with remorse for having participated 

so injurious to the rights both of Alexis and Petrus, narrated to 
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Mr. Samuel the whole history of the abduction, as well as the subsequent 
trick that had been played upon Alexis, and through the exertions of that 
skilful and intelligent practitioner, the cause was revived in the Recorder’s 
Court, in which it pended nearly two years. The decree, in conformity 
to the facts, which were strongly attested, re-invested in Petrus, as the son 
and heir of his deceased father, Jacob Arathoon, all the property whereof 
he died possessed ; and declared Alexis entitled to the sum constituting the 
estate of his father, Joseph Moorat, subject to the provision to which Chris- 
tina, the daughter of the said Joseph, was by the Armenian law entitled ; 
a provision, however, which Petrus did not claim, for the parsimony of 
Alexis had augmented his patrimonial possessions at least two-fold. Petrus 
lived and died respected, the richest Armenian in India, and his properly 
was distributed equitably amongst a numerous race of descendants. 


MORETON BAY AND PORT BOWEN. 

To THE Editor. 

♦ 

Sir: In the Asiatic Journal for December 1832, p. 178, under the head 
Penal Settlements,” is an extract from the Australian^ a Sydney newspaper, 
the purport of which is to applaud the local government for its intention of 
abolishing the penal settlement of Moreton Bay, and to recommend the 
employment of the convicts, both of that place and Norfolk Island, in the 
road-gangs in the parent settlement, or their assignment to the service of the 
rural settlers in the interior, and also animadverting on the supposed cruel 
treatment and inhumanity to the prisoners at those outposts. 

Such paragraphs as these, appearing in the papers of the colony, must have 
the mosfr mischievous tendency; for, as the author of Two Years in New 
South Wales ” observes, these papers purvey for a convict population, and 
are ever ready to publish and exaggerate the wrongs, real or pretended, of 
that class of men and their friends who support the |!aper. In the present 
instance, I think the extract demands some notice; and I hope, sir, you will 
allow me, through the medium of the Asiatic Journal, to offer the following 
observations, with its string of evidence (lamentable indeed, although for* 
gotten), for the mature consideration of the government and people of Sydney 
and of New South Wales generally. 

The writer of the extract displays very confined notions of humanity, in 
wishing to let loose gangs of ruffians on the rural settlers, while he disregards 
the utility of a settlement at Moreton Bay ; and he exaggerates the object and 
chances of reformation, as well as the presumed benefits of those convicts in 
the old settlements. The advantages that would accrue to the parent settle- 
ment by retaining the doubly-convicted convicts, and assigning them to the 
back settlers in the interior, supposing their number at Moreton Bay to be 
about 400, would not be so vast, and I question if any benefits would be 
reaped by the community by their presence, either in g4^g8 or scattered ; on 
the contrary, all men are agreed, as far as my reading enables me to judge, 
that these incorrigible men always do more harm than good ; and should only 
one be assigned to a farm or a village of honestlyJnclined settlers, he wool 
soon fulfil the proverb " one scabby sheep spoils the whole flock.” And as 
there being no chance of the reformation of men driven to despair in chain- 
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gangSi if til®®® "®®" scoff at the idea of reforming their lives when enjoying the 
blessings of society, what hope is there of any reformation at all ? I cannot 
believe that any honest man or inhabitant of a farm or village, desiring peace, 
security, order, or quietness, in the place or street of his abode, could for a 
niornent seriously and sincerely wish to have a set of notoriously hardened 
offenders stationed in his neighbourhood. The hopes of their reformation are 
hopes deferred until the heart sickens: cruel to their fellow-creatures and 
callous themselves, the doubly-convicted convicts seem to have dared the law 
to do its worst, and their removal from society to a distant penal settlement at 
length terminates their persevering and obstinate aggressions on their fellow- 
creatures. The writer s pity for these pests of human society may be not 
inaptly classed with a certain mock humanity, very fashionable now-a-days, but 
which, it is to be hoped, the local government will view with due caution. 

In England, inability to procure employment, aggravated by severe misery, 
is usually the excuse for dishonesty,* but a man must be determined, indeed, 
and desperately depraved, who resorts to dishonesty in New South Wales, 
where no such excuses as want of employment and want of food exist; and 
such a man deserves but little sympathy when he subjects himself to a second 
transportation : the strict discipline pursued at the out penal-settlements is no 
more than such vicious men require and deserve ; and I have good reason for 
believing, that the complaffits of ill-usage and unnecessary severity are false 
or exaggerated. If undue severity is practised on the prisoners at Moreton 
Bay, the superior authorities will see that such grievances are redressed, but 
they afford no argument for the abolition of the system of extra penal-depen- 
dencies. In estimating the benefits and services of the culprits at Moreton 
Bay, what greater benefits or services could these men perform than being the 
unwilling instruments of founding a town that has already saved the lives of a 
number of innocent and unfortunate fellow-creatures ? Surely the chain-gangs 
on the roads of the old settlements can never be compared to the importance 
of the latter, whether as services to the public or on the score of humanity. 

The Sydney papers were equally urgent and importunate, a few years back, 
for the abandonment of the young settlements of Melville Island, Ports 
Baffles and Essingtem ; and because two or three gentlemen died there from 
fever, more, I am persuaded, owing to their indiscreet exertions and exposure 
in their shooting excursions, than to any fault in the climate (which has been 
properly exposed in the Friend of Australia), the settlements were abandoned ; 
and yet it was only the year before last I saw a paragraph in the Sydney 
Herald, dated April 25, 18.31, quoting the advantages of those tropical depen- 
dencies, and that too from the mouths of people who had resided there, and 
spoke of the settlements as a most luxuriant and beautiful country. What 
would be thought of a writer who should recommend the whole of Lincoln- 
s ire to be abandoned, merely because that portion of the county called the 
ens was subject to ague and fever ? Are there no healthy spots about More- 
ton Bay or on the river Brisbane? 

Having briefly replied to the principal of the writer^s objections to Moreton 
ay penal settlement, I now beg to advance an observation or two in favour of 
eeping up that st^ion, which I will precede with an extract from Mr. Daw- 
son s Present State^of Australia : 

tlie year 1828, Capt. Leary, of the brig IFoodlark, with liis passengers and vew’, 
^ere wrccked<»n a coral rock a considerable distance from the cast coast of Australia, 
^ < on reaching it in their boat, found that they were four or five hundred miles noitli 
®f Moreton Bay, which was the nearest place from whence any relief 
c expected. The captain, his chief male, several of his crew, and two female 
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jMmeias, one of whom had «. infiint at her brei.e, left the reef in e boat unarmed, 
•nd with no more than one day’a proviaiona. The boat had been almoat daahed to 
Diecea on the rock, and waa kept together only hy a piece of tarpauhng paaaed round 
her and it was with much difficulty U.ey could keep her from sinking. They fortii. 
natily however, reached the shore, and afterwards coasted along it, m their crazy bark, 
as near to land as possible, landing from time to time in search of water and rock, 
oysters to suteist upon, and to rest their weary and emaciated frames; but before they 
cLld take their full portion of rest on shore, or procure all the subsistence Uicy wished, 
they were in every instance disturbed by the natives, and obliged to more off in their 
boat which fortunately held together till they all landed in safety at Moreton Bay. 


Thus this small and obnoxious settlement has been the means of saving the 
lives of one shipwrecked crew, and may be instrumental to the saving of many 
more : but even if a calamity of the above nature were never to happen again, 
the settlement has amply repaid Immanity for the sums it has cost, by its pre- 
servation of so many unfortunate fellow-crcatures from the most horrible of 


So far from its being a wise resolution of the government to abandon More- 
ton Bay, it is the bounden duty of every government, and especially the British, 
to study the interests of navigation, and to promote such measures as may tend 
to the preservation of the lives of its navigators and render them assistance, as 
well as form places of refuge on inhospitable ani savage.shores against the 
calamities of shipwreck. I shall be pardoned for calling to mind the case of 
the Grotvenor, as it so exactly illustrates the mischievous negligence of a 
government, in not forming a few small posts on different parts of a dangerous 
and hostile coast : for if a post were ever so small, say only one hundred, in 
the proportion often military, sixty civil and rural, and thirty female, it could 
preserve stores of provisions and other supplies, and having some small fishing 
craft, of about fifty tons burden, any parties of unfortunate seamen and 
passengers might be saved thereby. 

The Grosvenor, East-Indiainaii, with several hundred men and female pas- 
sengers orf board, bound from India to England, was wrecked a few miles 
south of Port Natal, on the cast coast of Africa, in the year 1782 j and it was 
the dreadful fate of the greater number of those unfortunate beings, including 
ladies, to be killed or taken captive by the savage tribes, the small remnant of 
the survivors having struggled through a toilsome and dangerous march of 
about twelve hundred miles to the Cape of Good Hope, undergoing unpa- 
rallcled sufferings and privations from liungcr, thirst, heat, cold, and crue ty 
from the natives, all of which might have been prevented, had the local govern- 
ment of the Cape planted the settlement at Port Natal, which has been subse- 


quently done. . , i i f ia 

Deplorable as this warning event was, the same would inevitably be the lat 

of any Europeans that should be so unfortunate as to be wrecked on the east 
coast of New South Wales, any where between Torres Straits and Moreton 
Bay, unless they should be so fortunate as to have saved a boat to assist them 
in their painful journey southward. 

Allow me, sir, to present the following series of nautical disasters mr me 
consideration of the governor and public functionaries in New South Wales, 
who, having so recently arrived in that country, are not aware of the nttnaber or 
nature of these occurrences, all of which have happened, in their ^ 

the ^hort space of our occupation of the colony, and which will prgve that e 
founding of some small settlements on various parts of the east coast is a mea- 
sure of the last importance. 
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1 . Captain Bligh and seventeen people were turned adrift in an open boat, in April 
,789; had to row 1,2C» leagues to which place they did not reach tllljune 
following! Much of their suffering would have been prevented by a settlement near 
Torres Straits. 2. The Pandora frigate struck on a reef near Torres Straits, in August 
, 791 . The dreadfu sufferings of 102 men in open boats, during a passage of 1,100 
ojiles to Timor, would have been prevented had there been a colony at Murray’s Island 
or even at Endeavour River. 3. A boat with eight people was left behind at Tate 
Wand, in Torres Straits, by mistake, in July 1793, by the ship Chesterfield, which 
had stopped in the straits to explore a passage. The boat was thought to be lost and 
the men killed by the natives, who are cannibals, but it was subsequently ascertained 
that only five of the crew had been killed; the remaining three effected their escape 
from the savages wounded and without provisions, and rowed to Timorlaut after 
eleven days of unparalleled distress. 4. and 5. The Cato and Porpoise were both lost, 
in August 1803, on a reef, and the crews, consisting of eighty men, remained on a 
small sand bank, called Wreck Reef, for six weeks, till relieved from Sydney. Had 
there been a settlement at Port Bowen their alarming situation and suffering^ would 
have been shortened to one week. G. A book was found on an Island near Torres 
Straits, by Capt. Williams, of the ship Frederick, in 1817, containing a journal of the 
proceedings of two boats belonging to the Eliza, which was wrecked there in June 
1815. Ihe boats’ crows have not been heard of, and were most likely killed by the 
natives. A colony at Murray’s Island or at Endeavour River would have saved them. 
7 . The ship Frederick, Williaiqs, was lost on a reef off the Cumberland Isles, in Sep- 
tember 1818. The captain and five people in the jolly-boat were picked up by a ship 
bound to 'Innor ; but twenty-three of the crew, who were in the long-boat, it is feared, 
have perished in the strong currents of Endeavour Straits. 8. The Echo, whaler, was 
lo-st on the Cato bank in 1819-20. One of her boats, with part of the crew, arrived at 
Sydney. 9. The Henry, Eerier, was lost in Torres Straits, in April 182.5.’ 10. The 
VdcUa was lost on a coral reef, in July 1825, on her passage from Sydney to Singa. 
pore. 1 1. The brig Sun was lost on a reef at the entrance of Torres Straits, in 1826. 
Ihc first and second officers with twenty-two lascars were drowned ; Capt. Gillet and 
the rest of the crew reached I^Iurray’s Island in the jolly-boat. 12. The Royal Char- 
lolle, bound to Madras with troops, was totally lost near the Frederick reef, in June 
1826 ’, and the officcis and ladies, troops and women, after remaining on a sand-bank 
scauetT/ above lii<ih tide, till the first of August, were relieved from Sydney. Thus weie 
they kept in this most appalling situation for forty days, which a settlement at Port 
Bouen would have relieved them from in four. Independent of their other privations 
and sufferings, when the tide rose. tlic*y were obliged to hold each other and stand up 
to their waist in water in the middle of the ocean ! 13, The Ronavisla was wrecked on 

the Ken’s reef, southward of Torres Straits, in IVIarch 1828. The crew and passengers 
remained on the reef for eight weeks, and were finally saved by the Asia, Stead. 14. 
nie ffToodlark, Leary, was lost, in April 1828, about sixty miles from Wreck Reef! 
15. The Comet was wrecked in Torres Straits, in May 1829. 16, The Governor, 

eady, was lost on a shoal near Murray’s Island, in 1829. 17. The Swiflsure was 

wrecked in Torres Straits, in July 1829. 18. The America, bound from Sydney to 
iatavia, was totally lost in Torres Straits, in 1831, &c. 

The foregoing details do not perhaps contain one-half the actual losses which 
lave appened in that dangerous and still unexplored sea, but suffice to prove 
ow desirable one or two more settlements, further north than Moreton Bay, 
won be, without giving up the latter ; and I think such a catalogue of dis- 
tresses conveys a silyt censure on the conduct of those who have been in 
of hmnanT neglecting measures so obviously useful to the cause 

u particular attention all that has been printed on the 

^ Seography of Australia, I should say a settlement ought cer- 
y 0 e formed at Port Molle, situated in Whitsunday Passage, a little 
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south of Cape Gloucester : it possesses every recommendation of a fertile^ 
beautiful, and well-watered Country, is a good harbour for ships of every class* 
and is easy of access. I also second the recommendations of other writers in 
favour of Port Bowen. This place is conveniently situated at the entrance of 
the great barrier reefs, within which the route to or from India is strongly 
advised by the Australian navigator, Capt. P. P. King, R.N. Vessels of large 
tonnage may enter Port Bowen, and there is plenty of wood and water inside 
the Cape (Clinton). There is a good beach for landing, and the soil of the 
country towards the south-west is of a very good quality ; with these advan- 
tages, it is to be expected that the labour of the settlers may soon produce 
sufficient grain and other necessaries foe their support. The spring tides rise 
hUeen feet. The thermometer at noon, in the middle of the winter month of 
July, has been observed to range as high as 70^; but I do not conceive that 
this circumstance presents any objection to a settlement, as the ordinary effects 
of the same degree of heat upon European constitutions, in other parts of the 
world, have not hitherto been experienced in New South Wales, and are not 
to be apprehended there. 

I cannot conclude the subject better than by giving the following extract of 
a letter signed J. Welsh, captain, on board the ships Claudine and Marquis 
Hastings, at anchor off Murray’s Island, May 1820. Capt. Welsh says : 

All tropical fruits appear to grow here (Murray’s Island), and the soil is equal to 
that of Norfolk Island, which was always called a garden ; but it has the advantage of 
shelter for shipping, which Norfolk Island has not. How desirable it would ^ to 
form a settlement at tliis place, may be estimated by taking into consideration the great 
advantage the trade carried on at present between Now South Wales and India would 
derive from it ; which is certainly a matter of some consequence, as is also the conside. 
ration of the number of lives which might be saved by affording a place of safety to the 
unfortunate mariners who may be shipwrecked on any of those numerous reefs which 
lie in his way. How much tlie sufferings of Captain Btigh would have been amelio- 
nited.had there been a settlement on this island ! And it is also worthy of observation 
that his lamented follower, Capt. Edwards, with the crew of H.M. ship Pandora, were 
not 150 miles from Murray’s Island when wrecked. The crews likewise of several 
merchant ships, which have eitlier perished or been destroyed by the natives of the diffe- 
rent islands in this part of the world, might yet have been in existence,* 

More need not be advanced, except that the trifling expense of two or three 
small settlements ought not to deter government from planting them ; and let 
not the local government be ** blown about by every wind of doctrine,” but 
when a settlement is once founded, let it be supported with perseverance until 
it has overcome all difficulties and can support itself. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

An Old Indian Officer, 

Ripponden, Jan. 25, 1833. 

* First series of Ariut. Joum; vol. xi., p. 345, 
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M0PU8S1L STATIONS. 

No. IV.~PAT!rA. 

Patna is the first native city of wealth and importance passed by the 
voyagers of the Ganges, on their way to tlie upper country. It stands 
on the right bank of the river, in the province of Beliar ; and here the 
marshy soil of Bengal is exchanged for the arid sands of Hindoostan : 
camels seldom penetrate farther, and from this point the hot winds cease to 
be felt ; those which blow in the damp atmosphere of Bengal not being 
worthy of the name. The thermometer may be equally high, but the heat 
outside the house is more supportable, and the disadvantage, of which many 
complain, arising from the uselessness of tatties, is counterbalanced by the 
pleasures of the evening drive. As soon as the sun has set, it is practicable 
to go out; whereas, in the plains of Hindoostan, the air does not become 
cool until the night is far advanced. 

Patna, though it does not contain any single building of great celebrity 
or peculiar beauty, is rich in the remains of Moosulman splendour, and its 
appearance from the river is highly picturesque. The houses of the wealthy 
classes, which are numerous, are handsome buildings, flat-roofed, and 
surrounded by carved balustrades. Many are of considerable extent, and, 
though exhibiting the usual symptoms of neglect, when seen from a distance 
make a good appearance. The intermixture of these residences with peepul 
trees, broad ghauts, the remains of Gothic gateways of dark red stone 
(which possess a truly feudal air), and the numerous temples devoted to 
Hindoo and Moosulman worship, produce a striking effect ; and when the 
river is full and brimming to its banks, turret, spire, and dome being 
reflected in its broad mirror, the cou^p <^<bU is exceedingly imposing. 

Patna cannot fail to excite a strong degree of interest in a stranger's 
breast, since it is a scene of one of the gallant Clive's heroic actions. It 
was here that, seated on a gun, weary and battle-stained, be surprised his 
native allies by his treatment of his prisoners. Instead of the immediate 
«acri[ice, which they confidently expected, they saw him anxious to console 
the dejected captives for their disastrous defeat, and beheld the French 
commander, whose valour and talents had for so long a period threatened 
the downfal of British dominion in the East, become reconciled to life by 
the noble demeanour of his generous enemy. The tardy justice rendered 
to Clive cannot satisfy the minds of those who have traced him through the 
scenes of his extraordinary career. Destined for mercantile pursuits, he 
became a soldier at the call of danger, and paused not upon his adventu- 
rous course until he had secured some of the fairest provinces of India to the 
British crown. The annexation of Patna to the Company's territories ren- 
dered the subjugatiem of the upper country comparatively easy, for after this 
rillianl achievement, the dream of future conquests might bo freely in- 
dulged. 

^ Upon its first subjection to the Company, the city of Patna became the 
*■^81 ence of tlie civilians employed by the Government, but it has long been 
^««f.*wr.N.S.VoL.10.No.39. 2 K 
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abamloned, in oomaquence of a treacherous attack m^e upon them ^ « 
faction amongst the natives, tad Utief htaC tiot# established thetoselves it 
Bankipore, a convenient spot by the river’s side, a short distance beyond 
die suburbs. The houses of the numerous civil senants of the Company, 
Who belong to the Behar district, are built in the style of those hf Caleutli, 
and are chiefly jsncdiaA ; many ate v^ stately edifices, having bmtd 
terraces overlooking the Ganges, tad being surrounded with luxuriant plan. 

tations. L • I j 

The situation of Patna possesses many advantages ; being placed on tU 
border of Bengal, it commands an easy communication with ^ upper and 
lower country j supplies are procured firmn Calcutta, by the river, in a few 
weeks; and the earliest choice of artioldsmay be obtained fromthe cargoes 
of vessels bound to more distant stations. Books and English newspapers 
do not become stale before their arrival ; and the inhabitants, keeping up a 
more regular intercourse with Europe, are not so entirely dependent upon 
the Indian press for intelligence from home as those attached to more remote 
stations, where the loss of boats laden with new publications, and tk 
detention of files of London journals, soon weary and di^st persons not 
gifted with an extraordinary degree of patience. The civilians of Banlii- 
• pore have also the opportunity of seeing and entertaining all travellers of 
consequence proceeding up or down the river, and their appointments 
though clipped and curtailed, being comparatively liberal, they are enabled 
to keep up a portion of the ancient hospitality. The society ii» every part 
of 'India must always be susceptible of great fluctuation ; but so extcnoire s 
district as Behar cannot, at any period, fail to poMess a very fair proportioo 
of the talent and intelligence of the country. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that the head-quarters, Bankipore, should always be distinguish^ fur the 
intellectuality and elegance of its principal residents. The establishment of 
a lithographic press, through the spirited exertions of Sir Charles D'Oyly, 
to whose taste for the fine arts the scientific world is so deeply indebted, w 
alone sufficient to render Patna a place of no ordinary interest to travellw 
in search of information. The vicinity of the province of Behar to the 
Rajmhal hills, and the still wilder ranges of Nepaul, has enabled a circle ol 
amateurs to collect specimens of the rarest and most beautiful natural pro- 
ductions of the East. A work upon ornithology, which if^s r^lary 
from the Behar press, contains coloured drawings from living subjects oi 
the most interesting individuals of the feathered tribe to be found on e 
continent of India. Such pursuits must necessarily tend to improve e 
taste of those who are so fortunate as to be thrown into the wowly • 
Bankipore: a talent for drawing, one of the most useful aooomphsbniw 
in India, may be cultivated to the greatest advantap raider the 
the directors of the press, and there can be no more dfeotual 
from the ennui of some stations, and the dissipation of ofher^ 
direction of the mind towards useful studies connected with the ' ’ 

natural or political, of the country. . ^ 

The military cantoiunente of Dinapore are onJy a few miles rasm ^ 
At fbvoufable periods conhribute not a little to the gaiety of the disw 
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jiitiiwtioa mart aJmys be j)nade in c(»ameRiing upcm tbe aooiety <rf MofMt 
stations, for the ii^idiitU epinposiug it are freqaently so exceedingly per* 
verse, that it is impossible to persuade them to coalesce in any plan of 
amusement. Gentlemen, after having been at all the expense attendant 
upon giving a ball, are sometimet compelled to divert themselves in the 
best manner they can devise without the assistance of their expected partners, 
all of whom, in consequence perhaps of some trilling pique, have sent excuses 
at the last hour* The supper, under these circumstances, forms the only 
consolation, and the fair absentees are doubtless remembered in the libations 
which ensue* Ladies have also been known to retreat en masse from 
a dinner party, to be succeeded by dancing, offended by the smell of 
cheroots proceeding from a neighbouring apartment. The consternation of 
tbe host, upon seeing the drawing-room deserted, and the whole of the 
fair cort}ger-^alkeeSy taunjohns^ chariots, &c. in full retreat from the 
compound, — may be imagined : the beloved cheroots, however, remain to 
reconcile the beaux to their loneliness; and it is much to be feared tha^ in 
nine cases out of ten, the lady would be voluntarily sacrificed for the cigar. 
This highly-esteemed preparation of tobacco has nearly superseded the use 
of the far more elegant hookah ; it is not at present tolerated in female 
society, but the struggle between the rival attractions will be great, and 
the victory on the side of the ladies extremely doubtful : many devotees 
preferring banishment from the tea-table to the temporary suspension of 
tlieir favourite amusement. 

The garrison of Dinapore is commanded by a brigadier-general, and in 
addition to the native force it is usually the station of one King's regiment ; 
hut being subjected to the abhorred operation of half-batta, these quarters lie 
under a ban, and are associated in the minds of all military men with every 
thing that is hateful. The cantonments are handsome and well laid out, 
and the performances of the military bands in the evening, upon the parade- 
ground, attract the whole population to the spot, affording a cheerful place 
of assembly, which is wanting at Patna, where there is no rallying point, 
and where the carriages take different directions in the evening-drive. Dina- 
pore has the advantage of its neighbour in the beauty of the surrounding 
country; it is better wooded, and more picturesque ; but it may be said with 
truth of almost every part of Hiiidoostan, that the face of the country bears 
two aspects, being exceedingly ugly in the dry season, and very beautiful in 
the rains. Bengal is always green, and its appearance is not improved by 
the inundations of the rivers and the dilapidations caused by cataracts des- 
cending upon houses not furnished with proper channels for the conveyance 
® the water. From a projecting spout on the roofs, whole sheets come 
own, which are driven by the wind against the walls, and leave large 
green stains, while shutters and lattices, despoiled of all their paint,* groan 
and creek upon the np ty hinges. 

There are portions of the suburbs of Patna, particularly the view from a 
* cemetery of considerable extent, which to unprejudiced eyes arS 

IftT ^^'tercsting ; but persons who have resided for a long period in . 
and have seen its inest feature, will not ddmit an inferior landscape 
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to PQ89B88 a partioU of marit; mrhile otbersi disputed wttb^Ae.oowti^^ 
deny its claim to admiration altogether. No person ehould halt at .Patau 
without paying a visit to this lonely burial ground, which, excepting at one 
season of the year, is left to perfect solitude. It is a large oblong 
quadrangle, surrounded by various buildings at unequal distances from each 
<^er, some being handsome houses, furnished with double tiers of verandahs^ 
erected for the reception of guests and speotators during the solemn festival 
of the Mohurrum ; others of more ancient and solid oonstruotion, towers 
and gateways of dark red stone, reliques of the days of Moslem glory, when 
the Moghuls swayed the land down to the very mouths of the Ganges. This 
singular scene, in its tenantless seclusion, conveys the idea of a deserted 
city to the musing spectator, for the tombs which it contains, occupying a 
remote oorner, are not sufficiently numerous to indicate its true object and 
design. It overlooks a vast extent of flat country, which during the rains 
is covered with broad shallow lakes, which lose themselves in deep dark 
forests, forming an appropriate back-ground; and here buffaloes are seen 
wallowing in the marshes, an animal which always gives a wild and even 
doleful appearance to the landscape. Viewed under the crimson grandeur 
of the setting sun, the scene is awe-inspiring; and, as the gloom increases, 
and the last red gleam dimly illumines the long square, the imagination may 
easily conjure up the spirits of the dead, the rulers of other days, called 
from their graves by the hated presence of their pale conquerors from the 
west. But this cemetery displays a stirring and magnificent spectacle during 
the annual imposing ceremonies of the Mohurrum. Patna is a strong-bold 
of Mohammedanism, and tlie disciples of the prophet, who dwell within its 
walls, are described as being far more fanatic and intolerant than their bre- 
thren of Bengal, who have sadly degenerated from the true faith, and are 
given to pay homage at idol shrines. The riches of the city enable it to 
celebrate the obsequies of the young martyrs, Hossein and Houssein, in a 
very splendid manner; and this noble square is selected for the final deposi- 
tory of the iasees, or tombs, which are carried about in commemoration 
of the funeral honours paid by the followers of Ali to his slaughtered 
sons. The whole population of Patna, Moslem, Christian, and Hindoo, 
assemble to witness the procession. Persons of rank are accommodated in 
the houses before-mentioned, whose roofs arc crowded by immense multi- 
tudes. Great respect is paid to the Christian speotators, not only on account 
of their position in the country, but because it is believed that persons of 
their persuasion remonstrated against the cruel persecution of the young 
princes by the disciples of Omar. The whole square rings with shouts of 
" Hossein ! Houssein !** accompanied by deep groans and beatings on the 
breast, while amid the discharge of musketry, the last sad scene is cnapted 
by groups personating the combatants of that fatal battle in vHiich Hossein 
perished. Whenever the venerated martyr is beatensto the ground, the 
lamentations are redoubled, many being only withheld by force from infect- 
ing desperate wounds upon themselves. Woe to any of the followers o 
Omar who should dare to intrude upon the mourners ; the battle » 
renewed in earnest. Whole companiei of sepoys have been known 



fttgage in deadly combat with cachotheri and muaeroutlivea are bmlin the 
revival of the old dispute respecting the claims of thosons of All, in opposi* 
tion to those of Omar, who represents himself as the adopted heir of the 
prophet. It requires the utmost vigilance on the part of the magistracy to 
prevent the recurrence of bloodshed in the fierce cellision of contending 
parties at Patna during the festival ; the Moosulman population of that 
place being more turbulent and arrogant, and, as it has been already re- 
marked, more bigoted, than those of any other city belonging to the Com- 
pany’s territories. Even the mild Hindoos are not very governable upon 
these occasions^ 

The enormous wealth of Patna is probably the chief cause of the pride 
and insolence of the inhabitants. Many of the great men of the city are 
exceedingly rich ; and at a durbar held by Lord Amherst, on his way to the 
upper provinces, one of them offered, and it is said gave, a lac of rupees 
to have his name inserted at the head of the list of native gentlemen who 
paid their respects to the governor-general on that occasion. The conse- 
quence which this precedence gave him amongst his own people was well 
worth the money bestowed upon it. 

Patna carries on an extensive trade, and is famous for its manufactories 
of table-linen and wax candles. It also possesses very expert workmen in 
every department of mechanical art ; amongst the minor branches are bird- 
cages constructed with great ingenuity and even elegance ; the frames of 
some being delicately inlaid with ivory, while the wires of others are strung 
with coloured beads. The natives of India of all ranks are fond of keeping 
birds, as domestic.' pets ; and at the proper seasons, persons go into the 
hill-districts for the purpose of collecting the rarer sorts, which are carried 
about for sale to all parts of the country. The beautiful little avadavats, 
or lalls, as they are commonly called by the natives, on account of their 
bright ruby colour, are in great request ; these, together with many other 
kinds, are easily procurable at Patna, where also may be found bears, and 
the fiercer inhabitants of the hills, in a state of captivity. This city is a 
grand mart for opium, that precious commodity which enriches so many of 
the native agents, who, as they wax wealthy, live in the style and assume 
the title of nawaubs. The soil is favourable to the growth of potatoes, a 
vegetable which is much cultivated for native consumption in India ; but 
the London traders, who recommend their rice as the true produce of Patna, 
are in error in vending the grain of superior quality under that name. . Rice 
ischiefiy grown in the low marshy tracts of Bengal, and it is not extensively 
cultivated any where else, nor does it constitute the food of the people of- 
i^atna, who substitute cakes made of flour as the accompaniment of their 
haries : it is dear, on account of its being brought from a distance, and 
m the upper provinces only appears upon grand occasions at the tables of 
the lower orders, ^|ho are exceedingly economical in their mckle of living, 
wid to whom the bazaar-prices are afifairs of the greatest importance. 

The streete of Patna can only be traversed on horseback, or upon«an 
c phant, being too narrow to admit of any wheel-carriage superior to the 
®^tive rhut, a creaking, nodding, nondescript vehicle, in which the Mies 
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of the country, concealed from public view by thick ourtaini^ huddle them* 
selves when they travel or pay visits. The best houses face the river, uiay 
of these have a dismal appearance on the side of the street, shewing only e 
high blank wall, perforated with a few small windows in the upper story ; « 
free circulation of air apparently not being considered essential to health or 
comfort. Other mansions are enclosed in laige walled courts, and in 
pawling along the principal street many porticoes are visible, peeping out of 
recesses or small quadrangles, which seem to be the entrances to stately 
buildings belonging to people of rank. The houses tenanted by the middling 
are exceedingly crazy, and haye somewhat of a Chinese air, each 
story lessening in size, and standing in the verandali of the one below. They 
are removed, according to the Indian custom, a little from the public path, 
crowded during the day with men and animals (horses, buffaloes, bullocks, 
and goats), by being raised upon a platform about a foot high from 
the street The houses occupy the centre of this, platform, a margin being 
left all round, which sometimes stretches beyond the verandah, and forms 
a shelf, or counter, on which the goods of the inferior shopkeejmrs are dis- 
played in baskets, none of the richer and more elegant articles being exposed 
to public view in India. The shops of the hulceems, or apothecaries, make 
the best appearance ; they are furnished, in the primitive style, with herbs 
of various kinds, neatly arranged, and reminding the stranger of the des- 
criptions given in some of the histories of London of the ancient state of 
Buoklersbury, when simples formed the stock in trade of medical praeti- 
tionera. Amid much that is unsightly, there is a great deal to admire, in the 
long avenue which stretches from gate to gate of the city, every few yards 
bringing some picturesque object to view ; lofty open cupolas, in the most 
elegant style of Moghul architecture, surmounting handsome mosques, are 
contrasted with solid towers of the dark-red stone, which seems to have been 
the favourite material in former times. The houses built for the accommo- 
dation of the English residents, on tlie first occupation of the city, now long 
deserted and falling into decay, have a singular and melancholy appearance. 
Their construction, after tlie European fashion, shews that they were des- 
tined for foreigners ; and their desolation recalls to the mind the tragic fate 
of those who trusted themselves to a hostile race, smarting under the recol- 
lection of recent defeat. A large piece of ground, consecrated and con- 
verted into a Christian cemetery, spreads its grass-grown mounds in the 
of the dwellings of the heathen and the unbeliever, and is still the 
burial-plaoe of .those who have the misfortune to die within the rewh of its 
doleful precuMSts. The crowded charnels belonging to the Christian com- 
munity of India are jwually sufficiently dceacy to fill the breast of the living 
with horror and disgust, but that of Patna asserts a painful pre-eminence 
over all the rest; and if ,the dead could feel discontented with the place »• 
thpir interment,— a fact supported by. ghost-stories of gre^ authority,— ^ 
would assuredly arise from graves dug in this unhallowed spot, and flit a 
gibber through the streets; a most effectual plan to rid themselva of t eir 
Pagan and Moosulman neighbours, who are exceedingly superstitiousi *® 
refuse to enter dwellings which have the reputation of being haunted. 
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Thosfe who *e wining to braVe the dirt Had beat of a oloeely-baiit dty, 
«ay find inneh aniusement in an erening’s visit to Patna. The streets an 
(jrcnvded to cxc^, the whole male population swarming ont to enjoy the 
dust, or assembling in the vetandahs to smoke their hookahs, while gazing dn 
the scene below. Native yjaitew, taunjohns, and rhuis, force their way 
through masses of men and boys, the attendants being little scrupulous about 
the manner in which they clear the avenues for their masters’ equipages. 
Nothing in India can be done without noise, and the din of the passe^n 
is increased by the cries of ehokeydars, and the incessant vociferations of 
fakeers stationed at the corners of the streeU. The shops are all lighted 
up, and, as the evening advances, the dusky buildings, which rear them- 
selves against a dark blue sky studded with innumerable stars, have asolemn 
and imposing appearance; much that is paltry and sordid is obscured in 
deep shadow, and only the more prominent objects are revealed to the eye. 
Patna at this time assumes a gorgeous aspect, presenting a succession of 
temples and palaces worthy to have been the abodes of the luxurious 
Moghuls. The city is not often honoured by European visitors, who 
seldom approach it except upon duty. When there is no particular object 
of celebrity to attract attention, Anglo-Indians, either from contempt or 
apathy, rarely enter the native towns in their neighbourhood; few take any 
interest in the study of Eastern manners, and they are, generally speaking, so 
careless of pleasing or offending the people amid whom they reside, that hw- 
ever respected the government may be for its good faith and wise ordinances, 
its civil and military servants can scarcely fail to be exceedingly unpopular 
ill their private and'personal character. Intercourse with foreign nations has 
not yet had the effect of softening and polishing the manners of our proud 
and disdainful islanders, who usually contrive to make themselves hated 
wherever they go. The gracious example of a few distinguished individuals, 
whose courtesy has endeared them to all ranks and classes, is unfortunately 
disregarded by the majority of British residents in India. 

On the opposite bank of the river, at Hadgeepore, a fair is held annually, 
which attracts a vast concourse of people, both native and European, to its 
festivities. Duty carries some of the civil servants to the scene of action, 
and others proceed thither in order to recreate themselves, during a brief 
period, with the amusements which the assemblage of families from various 
(tarts of the country seldom fails to occasion. The fair takes place at a 
convenient season, the commencement of the cold weather; the visitors, 
who carry their own habitations with them, pitch their tents on the plain, 
and when there is a full attendance, form extensive camps ; natives and 
Europeans of course occupying places distant from each other. Fancy 
alls and private theatricals constitute the principal amusementeof the latter, 
aeither being the leas entertaining on account of the contrivances necessary to 
caa le the persons ^n^ged.in them to support fictitious characters inappro- 
pnate costume. An impromptu masquerade in a desert is one of the most 
musing things imaginable, and in the unwonted activity which it produbes, 
Ind' * ®®*®**i8hing .degree of ingenuity which it brings forth, the Anglo- 
lans appear to the greatest advantage. The actual fair is of course a 
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very secondary object; tbeyi however^ who are rich enough to'make exten- 
sive puroliasesi may provide themselves with the richest productions of Ithe 
East, — shawls, pearls, gold ornaments, and precious stones. Many of the 
tents are extremely splendid, those of the rich natives in particular, being 
profusely bordered with scarlet cloth, cut into fanciful patterns. The double- 
poled tents of the civilians are scarcely, if at all, inferior in their external 
decorations, and the interiors are furnished with great elegance. Rich 
carpets are spread over the setringees, which cover the floor, and small 
chandeliers are suspended from the roofs. The walls are hung with some 
gay-patterned chintz, and the sideboards glitter with plate. No privations 
arc felt by the dwellers under canvas ; the repasts are equally well served iq 
the midst of a sandy waste as in the* kitchen attached to a magnificent man- 
sion. The evening scene is highly picturesque ; all the cookery, for men 
and animals, native and European, is performed in the open air, and innu- 
merable fires are kindled for the purpose in every direction. Round some 
may be seen the turbaned attendants of great men, preparing their master's 
meal ; others, very scantily clothed, bend their swart faces over the caul- 
drons which contain their vegetable stews, appearing, as the flickering 
flame ascends, like demons superintending some infernal beverage. In one 
place, piles of flat cakes, called chiipaitiesy rise, on which the elephants, 
for whom they are intended, look with approving eyes; and in another, a 
servant stands guardian over the dishes of kaarie which are cooling for the 
dogs. Some groupes are sleeping, some smoking, others singing and beat- 
ing the iom-tom) while gaily-dressed ladies are alighting from their 
carriages, and entering the tents already illuminated for the evening. 

There is no uncertainty of climate in India to derange the measures taken 
to secure the comfort of a camp, during the proper season for living al 
fresco; but when necessity obliges parties to betake themselves to their 
tents at a less favourable period of the year, they are subjected to a variety 
of accidents of a very formidable nature. On one memorable occasion, the 
officers of a regiment, compelled to perform a long march at a time in which 
variable weather might be expected, were desirous to give a dinner to another 
corps in a similar predicament, who crossed them on their road. Prepara- 
tions were made upon a grand scale ; the presiding khansamah did bis 
best, produced his choicest stores of European luxuries, and committed great 
slaughter amongst the sheep and poultry. The roasts, boils, grills, and 
stews were of the most approved quality, and as usual, in quantity super- 
abundant. Every thing promised fair for such an entertainment as never 
fails to gladden the heart of an Indian maitre’d! hotel, who, though he 
would not, upon any consideration, taste a single drop of the gravy which 
his art has concocted for an European table, surveys with pride and exulta- 
tion the long array of dishes which he has provided for his master’s guests. 
Just as the dinner was taking up, lo ! a sudden and m(^t tremendous hum- 
cane swept ovjer the plain, burying fires, pots, pans, and eatables in one 
wifle waste of sand. The distraction of the servants at this unexpected 
catastrophe is not to be described ; vehement in their gesticulations, soi^ 
beat their breasts, others tore their hair, while the more collected secured 
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ilie joints, sole wrecks of a splendid dinner. The sand had penetrated 
every where, inundating the soup-kettles, and enveloping the griJIs ; the 
only resource was to pare off the outsides of the ham and the legs of 
mutton, and these mutilated relies were placed upon the board by the crest* 
fallen khansamah, who, having got over the first burst of his despair, 
gravely informed the hungry guests, gazing upon the empty space before 
them, that “ it was the will of heaven that they should go without their 
dinner.’ fortunately, he had to deal with reasonable men, who did not 
expect him to contend against the elements, and he experienced only the 
mortilication attendant upon unsuccessful efforts. Such accidents as this 
rarely occur, even in the worst seasons ^ for when there is any warning of 
an approaching storm, the servants always take precautions for the security 
of the viands, and in the rains, they not unfrequently wade knee-deep 
through water, with smoking dishes on their heads, from the cooking-place 
to their master’s table. 

A description of Patna, however slight and superficial, would be exceed- 
ingly incomplete unless some mention should be made of a very interesting 
place in the neighbourhood, Dcegah Farm, the extensive establishment of 
Mr. Havell, who conducts his business upon a scale of magnificence which 
unccjualled throughout India. There is a class of Europeans, settled at 
the principal stations, who style themselves provisioners,” a name very 
exprevsive df their occupation, and of these Mr. Havell is at the head. His 
large and boaulifully-kept farm-yards arc stored with all sorts of domestic 
animals, and his pigs in particular are far-famed ; they are of Chinese and 
Knglish breed ; for, though the wild boars of the jungles are supposed to 
)icld the finest pork in the world, the tame variety, fed upon offal by the 
lowest castes m India, arc an abomination to Christian eyes, and Europeans 
Mill not taste the flesh unless they are certain of the pedigree and education 
ul the animal that supplies it, lost they should partake of a part of the long- 
legged hristly-maned monster, who they, as well as their Moosulman ser- 
^anLs, look ujion as an unclean beast. Mr. llavcirs pigs had the honour to 
detain the most distinguished personage in India from the expectant garrison 
ol Dinajiorc, drawn out to receive him. After waiting for several hours, in 
tliesiiii, thosopo}s, who do not comprehend the distinction between pigs of 
<liialit) and those of plebeian origin, were not a little amazed and scandalized 
"hen ihoy saw the great man ride up in histlc.shabille, and understoood that 
I'chad been solacing himself in the pig-sties of Deegali, instead of appear- 
•■^gj at the appointed time, in full costume before the troops anxiously desi- 
raiisto catch a glimpse of the Burra SatO. 

^Ir. Havell s warehouses are kept in the nicest order, and exhibit a 
aiultifarious variety of articles properly classed and arranged. Jewellery 
millinery, china, glass, hardware, European bird-cages and bird- 
, saddlery, ornamental furniture, foreign fruits, jams, jellies, and pre- 
l^crves, with an endless et-cetera of good things for the table. He also 
s m carriages and horses, w'ine, beer, and spirits ; in fact, every thing 
^^^quisitf for a liberal cstablisliment is to be found in some of the various 
apartments of this immense concern. Mr. Havell’s boats go down to the 
Jm/r.N.S.VoL. 10.No.39. 2 L 
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8dn(] Heads, at the mouth of the Hooghly, to catch the mango and'hilsa. 
Hsli, which, after being properly cured, are despatched to every part df 
India ; his humps, his chetney, and his sauces, form a portion of the ex* 
ports from Calcutta to London ; and hams, bacon, and hung beef, prepared 
at his farm, arc highly esteemed even by those who are Opt ‘to fancy that 
nothing of the kind can be excellent which does not come from England 
The gardens of Decgah are most beautifully-planted and laid out; they 
contain an inimense profusion of European flowers, which attUin to great 
perfection, while those of the country, together with every kind of fruity 
from the superiority of the cultivation, are infinitely finer than the produc- 
tions of gardens less skilfully managed. The native mallm are under the 
superintendence of Dutch and Chinese gardeners, men of science and prac- 
tical knowledge ; and a residence at Dinapore would be desirable, were it 
only for the great advantage to be derived from frequent visits to the beaiiti- 
ful parterres which embellish these extensive pleasure-grounds. Mr. Havell 
resides in a very handsome house upon his farm, and the strand below is a 
favourite halting-place for budgerows proceeding up or down the rivor. 
Travellers are anxious to supply themselves with live and dead stock from so 
celebrated an emporium, and all who touch at Deegah experience the 
obliging attentions of the proprietor, finding, as long as they remain in the 
neighbourhood, the various conveniences of so well-conducted,an establish- 
ment at their disposal. All are invited to walk in the gardens, and those 
who are not provided with carriages or palanquins, are offered conveyances 
to and from Dinapore. Their tables may be furnished from the cook-rooms 
of the mansion, and baskets of fruits and vegetables accompany the pur- 
chases despatched to the boat. Pleasant are the recollections of Deegali, 
with its talking-birds in cages, its groups of camels, the first that the writer 
had seen in the country, and its English llowcr-bcds, shewing how bright a 
paradise an Indian garden may be made by practised hands. The prices of 
the articles sold by Mr. Ilavell arc necessarily extremely high, it beinc 
impossible to support the expense of so large an establishment upon mode- 
rate profits. During a great part of the year, there arc a thousand persons 
employed in the different departments of this concern, and the wages oi 
these people must amount to an enormous sum. The farm has risen am) 
flourished during the period of splendid government allowances, but whelhei 
it can continue to make adequate returns, under the cutting and clipping 
system, must be extremely doubtful. There is very little encouragemen' 
for trade in a country where so few persons possess incomes large enoogl 
to allow them to indulge in the luxuries of life, and there is but too mud 
reason to apjrrehcnd that, at the death of the present spirited proprietor 
Deegah will dwindle and fall into decay. Farms upon a sirailari but mor 
limited plan, are common all over the country ; one at Cawnpore, in prrrt’ 
cular, conducted by Mr. Dickson, is deservedly celelfrated. The vineyard 
attached to this establishment are the finest in India, and from their produc 
the proprietor has succeeded in making wine, quite equal in richne‘‘S an 
flavour to that of Constantia. The quantity which the presses have hitbert 
yielded has not been sufficient to enable Mr. Dickson to supply the markc 
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t)ut thp experiment ha? proved, beyond a doubt, that if the growth of the 
vine was encouraged in India, it would furnish the country with wines not 
inferior in strength and quality to those of Europe. It has been already 
mentioned, that the vine is trained over square pillars of brick, connected 
across the top, about a foot distant from each other, and formed into long 
arcades : the masonry of these supports ought to be extremely solid, for in 
gardens where care has hot been taken to keep them in repair, they arq.in 
great danger from the tufams which prevail during the hot winds. Just 
as the clusters of fruit are ready for the knife, a sudden outbreak of the, 
tempest frequently levels the whole vineyard with the ground ; the grapes lie 
crushed under the fragments of the walls, and where the harvest promised 
fairly, a few bunches will alone remain unspoiled. At the period of the 
vintage, the plains of Hindoostan resemble one large hothouse ; and this 
burning atmosphere seems particularly favourable to the vine, which, at 
Agra, whither it was transplanted from Persia by the Moghuls, and where 
it is left to the care of inexperienced natives, comes to great perfection. 
Attention to the soil and culture would doubtless improve the quality of the 
produce, and this, in the first instance, must be effected by European resi- 
dents; for where nature has done so much, the Indians themselves are con- 
tent with its provisions, and think any extra toil an act of supererogation. If, 
however, tliey should discover a source of profit in the sale of w'ine, they 
would speedily make themselves acquainted with the necessary process ; for 
though averse to innovations, and satisfied to live in precisely the same 
manner in wliich their fathers have lived before them, they readily acquire 
the arts which have, been introduced by the new occupiers of the country. 
The bread eaten in native houses is very different from that which appears at 
European tables, but Lc Mann himself could scarcely compete with a native 
baker in the manufacture of fancy bread ; and where there is sufficient de- 
mand, every article, which can be grow'n or manufactured by natives in 
India, can be procured from them quite as good, and at half the price at 
wliich it could be furnished by an European. At present, it is only at 
English farms that veal of tolerably fair quality can be obtained, and even at 
diese places the fattening of calves is very ill-understood. As the breed of 
cattle is particularly diminutive, a well-growa calf in Hindopstan is seldom 
larger than a good-sized lamb in England, and the meat is geaerally lean 
and of a bad colour. People, before they go out to India, pay little atten- 
tion to agricultural concerns, and nine out of ten of tliose who embark in 
trade take up such employments as happen to be vacant or of good promise, 
whether they are qualified by previous acquaintanceship or not, that being a 
secondary consideration. Theoretical knowledge is difficult to acquire where 
books are scarce and dear, and the practical experience of a few scattered 
persons is not easily disseminated throughout a country where the British 
population is always unsettled, and where each individual is only desirous to 
obtain an income vAich will enable him to return home. Notwithstanding 
the long droughts of India, if greater attention was paid to the cultivatjon 
grasses, there would always be sufficient for the consumption of the 
cattle, which now, during many months of the year, are either kept upon 
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graniy or «uffercd to pick up a miserable existence upon the coarsest 
fodder. In the latter case, the milk yielded by the cows is of wretched 
quality, and the butter of course of very inferior description, while tlic 
excellence of that produced under the superintendence of the few gentlemen 
who are acquainted with the proper method of feeding, shews the capabi. 
lities of the country, and renders it grievous that so little is done in the way 
of improvement. It is an extraordinary fact, that no European has been at 
the trouble to instruct the natives in the art of fattening chickens. The 
small, plump, white, delicate bipeds, which are the ornaments of an Eng- 
lish dinner, never make their appearance at an Indian board : half-grown 
and whole-grown fowls are to be seen, but no dainty little chickens, no 
turkey poults, and no ducklings. In a country in which poultry of every 
kind is so abundant, if would be the easiest thing in the world to procure a 
constant supply of these delicacies ; but as the natives are fond of dishes upon 
a grand scale, they entertain a sovereign contempt for such trifling viands, 
and require to be informed of their importance by foreigners. The present 
system of education, in excluding all acquaintance with vulgar domestic 
duties, prevents tlie ladies who go out to India from rectifying the errors of 
their servants, and amid abundance of every kind, their tables are often 
deficient in those refinements, which might be procured by a very trifling 
degree of knowledge, and at a very small expense of time and trouble. 


TIIK LATE DU. ADAM CLARKE. 

l.N a curious auto-biography of the late Dr. Adam Clarke, edited by his son, 
that learned Oriental scholar gives the following characteristic account of the 
accidents which turned his attention to, and supplied the means of cultivating, 
the languages and learning of the East. “ The reading of the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment^^ he says, speaking in the third person, “ gave him that decided 
taste for Oriental history, which has been so very useful to him in all his 
biblical studies. He wished to acquaint himself more particularly with » 
people, whose customs and manners, both religious and civil, were so strange 
and curious : he never lost sight of this, till Divine Providence opened his way 
and placed the means in his power to gain some acquaintance with the people 
and languages of the East.’* 

At a subsequent period, when very poor, he found half a guinea in a clod of 
earth, part of which, after fruitless attempts to find the owner, he applied to 
the purchase of a Hebrew grammar, whereby he gained a knowledge of that 
language. “ Had he not got that grammar,” he remarks, “ he probably should 
never have turned his mind to Hebrew learning.” 
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Mil. HOOKS LIFE OF SIR DAVID I3AIKD. 

Litter II, 

To THE Editor. 

Sir pursuance of the intention signified in my first letter, ♦ we arc now 
to examine some other matters in the life of Sir David Baird. 

The biographer, in his amnt-proposy was pleased to inform his readers, that 
“ the memoir of Sir David Baird has been carefully collated from his volumi- 
nous papers, &c. he perhaps meant compiled from. Be this as it may, we 
have already seen what little confidence is due to the compilation ; further 
proofs of this will frequently occur as we proceed. 

The fifth chapter closed with the release of Captain Baird from prison, in 
1784. In the year 1787 he came to England; he again returned to India, in 
1791, as lieut.-colonel of the 73dRegt. The two first campaigns of the war 
with Tippoo had then terminated. Lord Cornwallis was preparing for the 
third and last campaign. In July, Colonel Baird joined the army. 

The biographer has favoured us with what he pleasantly calls “ a slight idea ** 
of the state of affairs in India at this period ; slight it certainly is, and inaccu- 
rate as slight. 

It must be well known to all who shared in those eventful campaigns, that 
on the 2Cth of May, the day Lord Cornwallis dolefully quitted the banks of 
the Cavery to retrace his steps to Bangalore, he found himself, to his great 
surprise and very great delight, placed not alone in communication, but in 
secure military union, witli the Mahratta armies of Purseram Bhow and Hurry 
Punt. The biographer, in his “ slight idea,” with his habitual disregard of 
precision, tells us (p, 7^) tliat, on the 27tb,f “ Tippoo re.solved, if possible, to 
conclude a peace v^ith his Lordship before this formidable concentration of 
force could be effected.” But the historian of those events. Major Dirom, 
states no such absurdity. “ Tippoo,” says he, ** endeavoured to conclude a 
peace with Lord Cornwallis before he should meet the Mahratta chiefs quite 
a different view of the subject. The concentration of the forces had been effected, 
but the ceremonials required by Indian etiquette, at the meeting of great 
chieftains, might eventually have consumed days, nay weeks, in settling, had 
not Lord Cornwallis, like a wise man, at once waved all his claims to prece- 
dencc. 

Again ; in p. 80, the biographer, with a predilection for his own loose gossip 
over the authentic statements of Major Dirom, acquaints his readers, that 
“ the Mahratta force came provided with every article, not only of necessity 
but of luxury,” and that “ the English soldiers^ after having been subjected to 
the greatest privations, ran with delight and eagerness to purchase (at exorbi- 
tant prices, it is true,) comforts, to which they had been for some time utter 
strangers !” No one, indeed, but an utter stranger to the discipline and 
habits of our Indian armies could have penned this ludicrous paragraph : ” the 
English soldier ” could neither run nor ride to the Mahratta camp, nor at any 
time stroll beyond the piquets and guards of his own camp ; much less at a 
time when his presence in a Mahratta camp would most certainly have led to 
unpleasant broils. Major Dirom only states that ” the famished followers of 
oiir army ran to the lAahratta camp.” Surely, surely, Mr. Hook cannot really 
cso ignorant as to confound the English soldier and the camp-follower ; the f®l- 
owers of the camp, being under the necessity of finding food for themselves, were 

t error at 08 of >our last number (Ulh line) ; for 1787 read 1778- 
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no doubt intensely suffering from the scarcity ; but the English soldier had not 
been subjected to any material privation of comforts; rice and meat were regu. 
larly served to him from the public stock, nor had the supply been once inter- 
mitted. As to luxuries, whether of rings or chains or other jewellery, the pre- 
sumption is, that the soldier, had he owned such baubles, would speedily have 
disposed of them for arrack. 

In p* 82, after glancing at the reduction of several minor fortresses, the 
biographer notices more in detail the seige and conquest of Nundy Doofg, 
which, says he, took place immediately after the arrival in camp of Colonel 
Baird. This also is incorrect; the siege of Nundy Doorg did not commence 
until towards the end of September, and Colonel Baird joined in July. 

For the separate command of the large division of his army, detached to 
reduce this great fortress, Lord Cornwallis made choice of Major Gowdic, 
of the Company’s army, liable to be commanded by the junior brnjor iq the 
King’s service ; for, in those days, commissions under the sign manual were 
not conferred upon the Company’s officers. The major, like Colonel Baird, 
had passed three years and a half in prison in irons. Well* then, we here 
find an officer of the rank of major, at the head of a separate force, consisting 
of (according to Majoo Dirom) onq regiment of Europeans and six of sepoys ! 
This naturally suggests a word in anticipation of msittcrs that may call for 
remark, when we come to consider a certain remonstrance of Major General 
Baird’s (p. 174), respecting the appointment of Colonel -Wellesley to the 
separate command of the reserve division of the army of General Harris. 

Colonel Baird was present in camp while Mqjor Gowdie held this high com- 
mand. Did Colonel Baird remonstrate with Lord Cornwallis upon the supers 
imion? No, no; he did no such thing; he was no such simpleton,; for he 
welj knew that, had he so ventured, had he dared, aye, had he dared to remon- 
atral;e, be would have been relegated to Madras, or some other garrison, 
there to chew the cud of sweet or of bitter reflection, as might best suit bis 
taste. Lord Cornwallis was at no time in the humour to. brook remonstrance 
in the Held. 

The biographer indulges his readers with a brief detail of operations before 
Nundy Doorg ; in all that he extracts from Major Dirom there ia truth, but 
when he follows his own or other whimsies, he raise.s our wonder. Wonder, 
indeed, is an emotion so constantly raised in the course of the perusal of this 
work, that the biographer, with his wonted epigrammatic smartness, may 
Biieeringly impute it to “ the eflect of ignorance upon a weak mind.” Siljus ; 
be it $ 0 . And yet, when it is considered how very superficial is his acquain- 
tance with the topics treated by him, and upon which be pronounces so 
flippantly, my wonder is at an end. 

In p. 83, it is stated, that the troops employed in, the arduous work of 
forming gun-roads and erecting batteries, were “ under a constant and lrc^ 
mendous fire.” Now Major Dirom has no such epithet i\s “ tremendous he 
merely says that a continual Arc was kept up, but that the cannon>shot seldom 
took eflect. 

Iiip.84, the biographer says, “ General Medows, second- in command of 
the army, himself headed the storming-party.” General Medows did no 
such thing. Towards nine o’clock p.m. he ascended to the advanced battery ; 
at eleven, the moon showing herself above the mountaib, and this being the 
concerted signal fpr the assault, the several parties moved brisMy on to the 
breach and gateway, the general standing on the merlons cheering the 5 
nor did he once q.nit the battery from the qommcnceroent to the close of the 
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assault ! Ha3 the general headed the atotti)!ng*parfy,‘it k ndt to 1)0 beHoted 
that so interesting a ‘fact would have been overlooked by Major DIroin'. 

The general directed one of his aids-de-camp to accotnpany the ^torlmrng- 
party, for the purpose of using every possible exertion to save from ispolration 
the Hindoo temple on the extreme crest of the mountain, and to protect frdm 
ill-usage the bramins and some women and children who were known to have 
sought shelter there. The object had for some time engaged tlie anxious soli- 
citude of the Mahratta chieftain, Hurry Punt ; at his earnest entreaty it wais 
that the general employed these precautions. The officer sent was happily 
instrumental in preserving the temple and its inmates from pollution. Next 
morning, by break of day, the Same aid-de-camp was sent by the general to 
Hurry Punt, encamped a few miles off, to communicate the fortunate result of 
the efforts n)ade to meet his wishes : a piece of intelligence which so delighted 
him that he ordered out one of his own valuable horses, of which he requested 
the officer’s acceptance. 

The habitual demeanour of General Medows towards the officers serving 
under him was marked by great courtesy and delicacy ; if he felt himself 
unable to confpliiuent, he at least shrunk from that sternness of rebuke dealt 
out by Lord Cornwallis. A pleasing trait of his delicacy occurred at this 
period. Lord Cornwallis, getting impatient for the fall of Nundy Doorg, 
thence came to entertain some suspicion of Major Gowdie’s not pushing for- 
ward the operations so actively as might be done. General Medows, per- 
ceiving this, offered to proceed there ; the offer was eagerly embraced, and the 
general with his usual alertness was on horseback in half-an-hour, ordering on 
his tents, and taking with him only his staff, and his mounted body-guard as 
an escort ; no communication (indeed, there was no time for it) had reached 
Major Govvdie of the event. Arrived in sight of the camp, about three miles 
distant, the general ordered one of his staff to ride on full gallop, and apprize 
Major Gowdie of his approach. “ Tell him,” said he, “ that I do not come 
to interfere with any of his arrangements, but only to be a witness of his 
gallantry and good conduct.” And so it fell out ; for Gowdie, having taken 
him the round of his positions, and explained his plans, every thing was 
approved of. In truth, there was a chivalrous bearing and a dazzling brilliancy 
about the general, that won for him the admiration and the hearts of the 
soldiery. He witched them with his graceful horsemanship, and as he never 
failed to make his appearance in the situations the most exposed to a cannonade, 
he became there as playful and jocose as if it were a match at foot-ball ; all 
around him was animation and eagerness to advance. 

Next follow's the siege of Savendoorg ; in the capture of which the biogra- 
pher represents Colonel Baird (pp. 89 and 90) as having borne an effective part. 
This is quite as unfounded as the assertion, just disproved, of General Me- 
dows having headed the storniing-party at Nundy Doorg. In extended opera- 
tions, in the mclee of a great battle, it cannot be expected that each officer’s 
feats, however efficient, should be recorded by the historian. But here is the 
case of an officer of rank at the head of a separate party, and yet Major Dirom 
>s quite silent on his vaunted exploits. No one, I verily believe, has ever 
charged Major Dirom * with dishonesty as a “ chronicler j” but let as attend 
to the statement, 89. 

“ Colonel Baird made good his entrance into the fort on one side, at the 
moment the storming-party had carried the place on the other.” TIfis is 

** Wo, per Bacto, thi na f There may p^ibly lurk some silly insinuation of " invidious partiality/ ’ 

nas been falsely imputed to Captain Ueatson, the historian of the following war. 
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pure fiction, the invention or the dream of someone who has palmed his reveries 
upon Mr. Hook. Mr. Puff, in the Critic^ might term it ***the puff collusive ” 
But surely General Baird stands in no need of such puffing of him as a soldier; 
had any opening presented itself for the exhibition of enterprise and gallantry, 
no one was more capable of their display than he ; but no such opportunity 
fell to his share on this service. All the defences and positions, to the extreme 
summits of the “ forked hill,” were carried and occupied by the troops that 
assaulted from the north side of the stupendous mountain, some time before 
Colonel Baird with the force under his command was able to approach even 
the lower pettah on the south side. The biographer (whether designedly or 
not, he only knows,] so constructs his sentences here, as to lead the 
unwary reader to infer that the rapid advance of Captain Monson was some- 
how promoted by Colonel Baird’s operations; whereas, in point of fact, there 
had been no communication between them. The gates of the lower fort were 
first opened to Colonel Baird’s division, by a party detached down the steps by 
Captain Monson of the northern attack. The movement of Colonel Baird 
produced no effect whatsoever upon the fall of the fortress; that was not his 
fault, but his misliap, — his “ nusceb^' 

What shall be said of all this? If it be alleged, in explanation, that some 
such statement was found in collating /row the papers of Sir David Baird, the 
fact can scarcely fail to detract materially from the credit assumed for those 
papers. 

Following this, we are presented with the night-attack upon Tippoo’s en- 
trenched camp before Seringapatam, on the 6th of February 179^2, with its 
splendid results. The biographer abstains from giving the operations “ in 
extenso /” his object only being to shew the share which Colonel Baird took in 
them. That share is, upon the whole, not unfairly given. One or two remarks, 
however, are suggested by the events of that memorable night. It was also a 
lovely night, clear, still, and balmy : 

In cloudless blue high rode the moon, 

rendering every object distinctly perceptible to a considerable distance ; am! 
yet we find that, while descending the Carighaut- pagoda hill, an eminence uC 
no great elevation, there being no clumps of trees, not even a solitary bush, lo 
mislead, Colonel Baird was separated from his jmrty. This it may have been 
that led him, in candour, to find an excuse for the unfortunate deviation of 
General Medows, in the course of the movements of that same night : Sir 
David handsomely adding — that “ in night-altach such mistakes must often 
occur.” 0 J si sic I have the honour to be, &c. 

5th Feb, 1833. Investigator. 

P,S, Burns begins one of his poems thus — 

Some books arc lees frae end to end. 

Far, very far, from me be it to say so, or to think so, of this precious piece of 
biography ; but there is a story told in a note (p. 1 11) of General Medows and 
Colonel Harris, to which may be aptly applied the exclamation of the girl in 
As You Like It: ** 0 wonderful, wonderful, and most wonderful wonderfuh 
and yet again wonderful, and, after that, out of all whooinng.” In the note 
alliyled to, after mentioning General Medows’s constant and heedless exposure 
of himself to fire, in consequence of a depression of spirits, occasioned by hw 
having been led astray by his guides, the story follows ; — “ On one occasion 
be placed himself on the/oy>oflhc trenches, in ike thick of the musketry ffon' 
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the forti and when his aid-de-camp, Colonel Harris, afterwards Lord Harris, 
found him deaf to his. entreaties to move from such a perilous position, he 
jumped up, and placed himself beside him, saying, ‘ if you, Sir, think it right 
to remain here, I know it is my duty to stand by you I* This had its effect for 
the moment, hut the same disposition to invite destruction frequently evinced 
itself during the siege.” 

Now, gentle reader, perpend and mark a plain tale. There wej'e no trenches 
loithin musket range of the fort! A few tirailleurs, availing themselves of the 
stones and hollows in the bed of the river, fired u musket-shot occasionally ; 
el voild tout ! And this is nicknamed the thick of the musketry from the fort ! 
Again ; the general did not, in the interval between the 6th of February and 
the day on which he attempted suicide, expose himself to fire more than was 
hit usual habit True, however, it is (and he made no secret of it), that he 
had determined on mounting the breach with “ the forlorn hope,” in case 
of a storm, and most assuredly, in such case. Colonel Harris was not the man 
to lag behind his general. 


THE NEGROES OF KWAN LUN. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS, AND DR. RAFINESQUE. 

The name of Kwan lun is given by the Chinese to the lofty chain of 
mountains which, beginning to the north-west of their country or to the 
westward of the province of Kan sSh, extends almost due west, bounding 
Tibet to the north," which it separates from Little Bucharia. This chain is 
called by the neighbouring Mongol tribes Khoolkhoon, The Chinese name 
of Kwan Inn is given more especially to its eastern portion, which appears 
to be the most elevated, and exhibits lofty peaks covered with perpetual 
snow, situated principally between the large bends made by the Hwang ho 
before it first enters China. It is upon Mount Kwan lun that Chinese 
mythologists place the abode of immortals, and of the supernatural beings 
who rule the universe. We had, however, never heard in Europe that 
these fabulists peopled this celebrated mountain W'ith black inhabitants 
of the negro race; nothing of the kind, in fact, is to be found in the Shan 
hae king^ an ancient wild cosmography, which contains, a description of 
mountains and seas, and the monstrous beings that, according to the author, 
inhabit them. We find in this work, — for several of the Chinese editions 
have figures of the monsters, — birds and fishes with human heads ; men with 
^'ings and birds’ claws, scales and tails, and the feet of horses and oxen ; 
^'inged and headless quadrupeds ; fi.shes with a head and ten tails ; men with- 
out heads and with a face upon their chest ; and a multitude of other absur- 
dities of the same sort;' but not a single representation of a black human 
or negro. The antiquity of the ^S/ian hae king is a question 
vigorously contested, #and although certain Chinese authors attribute it to 
the Great, who is supposed to have lived more than 2,000 yeafs before 
Christ, the only e^ablished fad is, that the book was discovered in the 
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fourth century, under the Tsin dynasty, and was published with 06inmet^ 
byKwSpho, > - i. ,, 

Under these circumstances, what was the* astonishment of the learned 
world when the Geof^raphical Society of Paris proposed a prii^e, consisti 
of a gold medal of the value of J,000 francs, for the best memoir on the 
following subject : ‘^\ccording to Chinese historians, negro races have inha- 
bited the Kwan lun mountains to the north of Tibet. There exist relies of 
these same races in the mountains which separate Annam from Cambojia 
The Samang nation, in the mountains of the peninsula of Malacca, are also 
a relic of a negro race ; they speak peculiar language, which is mixed 
with the Malay. The latter tongue is traced amongst the negroes of Oceania, 
and, generally speaking, it is ascertained that there existed a connection 
between these people and the Malay race, which, as is well known, extends 
from the Isle of Formosa as far as Madagascar, as well as from New Hol- 
land to the Sandwich Islands. A memoir is- required consisting of researches 
and analogies on the question relative to the ongin of these negro nations. 
It is desired that the author should specify and compare together the different 
negro races, that have inhabited or do inhabit different countries of eastern 
Asia, and that he should point out the relations which may have subsisted 
between them and tlie Malay race. It Is expected that the author should 
support his researches by Chinese authorities." 

It would be difficult to form an idea of the emotion which this ultra- 
singular progranime of the Society of Geography created amongst the 
learned professors of the Jardin des Plantes, and generally amongst all the 
natural philosophers of Paris who had applied themselves to investigations 
respecting the different races of the human genus. Negroes in thirty-five 
degrees of latitude, in the centre of Asia, and in a country bristling with 
glaciers and peaks covered with perpetual snow, appeared even to the most 
credulous too gross a mystification to be swallowed without wry faces and a 
little repugnance. Inquiries were accordingly made, and it was discovered 
that this notable programme was, in fact, founded merely on the very vague 
assertion of a celebrated sinologist of Paris, who, at a soiree, had men- 
tioned to some friend's, that something was said in Chinese works about 
negro races inhabiting in former times Mount Kwan lun." This brief 
remark inflamed tfic curiosity of the members of the Geographical Society to 
such a pitch, that they determined to offer a prize of .i*48 to any one who 
could give (hem further information respecting the fate of the negro nation 
of central Asia, of w'hom nobody had hitherto lieard one syllable. 

One does not know which to admire most in this laughable affair, the 
credulity of the learned geographers or their total ignorance of what the 
unhappy wight must undertake who should feel desirous of answering, in a 
satisfactory manner, the question proposed. This hero, — for he must 
have a courage of the highest class, — would have begin, in the first 
* instance* by studying the Chinese language, in order to search in Chinese 
works for what it is assumed will be found there, respecting the negroes of 
KwSn lun ; he would then have to traverse Central Asia and Tibet, in order 
to reach that celebrated mountain, to observe the 'negroes he should fin^ 
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there, and to collect a vocabulary of their language, for. comparison with 
the Malay and the dialects of the negroes of Oceania. * From thence he 
^vould have to follow the cha\p of high mountains which separate Annum 
from Cambojia, in order to continue the same investigations. Pursuing his 
journey, he would arrive (with the help of Providence) among the Samangs, 
jg the Malay peninsula. From thence he would have to embaik for 
Sumatra, which is vehemently suspected of still cherishing in some districts 
races of negroes. He must then travel over the vast surface of Borneo, 
where he would probably find an ample harvest for the purpose of his 
journey, to which Celebes and Timor would likewise contribute, as well as 
the interior of most of the large islands amongst the Phillipines. When he 
got to Manilla, it is to be hoped that the Society of Geography would per- 
mit the intrepid traveller to repose there a little, in order to recover from his 
fatigue, without, however, neglecting the opportunity of inquiring amongst 
the Sangla)s, or Chinese fromjthe province of Fuh keen, settled there, or 
who might come thither to traffic, if some negro tribes did not remain con- 
cealed in a sly corner of the Island of Formosa, v\ liich may very likely 
be the case. The depositions of these Chinese might determine our traveller 
whether he ought to proceed to Formosa, or whether he might tranquilly 
pursue his course to visit the Papiias of New Guinea, New' Holland, New 
Britain, Pula Pa, Van Diemen’s Land, &c. &c. On his return from this 
long and dangerous peregrination, the traveller will have had lime to draw 
up his memoir, which may proliably be crowned b) the Society, and he w’ill 
then gain the sum of si‘18 sterling ! 

The journey m&y be loosely estimated at 25,000 miles ; reckoning by 
distance, the remuneration would be at the rate of less than one halfpenny 
per mile. It could not occupy less than three years; computing the com- 
pensation according to time, it would amount to exactly or very nearly ten 
pence halfpenny per day, considerably less than the w ages of an English 
ploughman ! 

But truce to pleasantry : W'e have deemed it not a useless undertaking to 
investigate the source of the mistake of the late M. Remusat, which led him 
to fancy he had discovered in Chinese works the idea of negroes inhabiting 
Mount Kwan lun, to the north of Tibet. He was betrayed into this erior 
by the great Japanese eucyclopapdia, entitled in Chinese IIo hmi San i/aae 
ihoohwy. This work, which is a new edition, corrected and considerably 
enlarged, of the Chinese work entitled San thsae ihoo hivy^ published in 
16*07 by the celebrated scholar Wang klie, appeared in 171J, and a copy 
of it is in the Royal Library at Paris. M. R(*musnt found in this work 
(book XV. fol. 29) a figure and an account of a people denominated 

Kw&n lun is^ng sze^ that is, ‘ Tsang sze of Kwan 

Inn.’ This account consists of two portions completely distinct; the first is 
the text of the Cliinese San thsae ihoo hwy^ and the other .an addibon 
which belongs to the Japanese editor, as w'ell as the figure of a negro,# such 
as was seen at Nangasaki, on board the Dutch ships, which was substituted 
for that in the San thsae thoo huy. We here exhibit the latter, reduced 
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f^oBi the original edition of 1607* It will be apparent that it bean no ana. 

logy to a negro, 



Text of the San thsae thoo hwy. 

The country of the Tsang sze of KwSn lun is in the Sea of the South WetU 
There is to be found the bird named ph^ng * which, when it flies, obscures 
the sun. It can swallow a whole camel. The quills of the large feathers of 
its wings serve to make casks to hold water. The inhabitants of the country 
have their bodies as it were smeared with black varnish. They make slaves 
amongst themselves, to sell them to foreign merchants, from whom they re- 
ceive in exchange doth and provisions. 

Addition of the Japanese Editor » 

In our time, we see arrive in the Dutch ships men who have their bodies, as 
it were, covered with a black varnish. They are commonly called Kooro bo (in 
Chinese IM fang). Their body is so light, and they are so nimble, that they 
mount with ease the masts of the ships. The word Koo ron (according to 
Japanese pronunciation) is the Chinese term Kwhn lun. The word hb (in 
Chinese /ang) denotes a man without hair on his head or body (thus Kooro Ho 
is ' black, hairless man ’). 

It is evident from the preceding extract, that it has nothing to do with 
negroes of Mount Kwan lun, which is situated to the west of northern 
China ; but it refers to another place, of the same name, situated in the sea to 
the south-west of China. With respect to the term Tahng s£e, as it is 
applied to a black people, I imagine the first syllable, is merely the 

wo zangt, ^ negro,* adopted also in the Malay ; and that the second, 

« FhAng, a certain fabulmis bird, transfonned from a flsh of an immense siie. several thousand 
Chinese miles in extent at every frisk, it rises ninety thousand miles.— Morrison, CMncM Dkt,, voL i* 
part ii. No. 8208. 
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sze, signifies * doniBstic, 8la?e/ for the ohariaoter with which it ia wrfttea hi 
thesynonyme of Zr , which has this signification. AV^/i lun tnUng sze, 
Iherefore, means * ujack slaves of Kwin lun.' But Kwftn lun, or as it is 
commonly written KwHn tutky is the Chinese name of the isle of 

Pulo Condore, and lunyang that of the southern part of the China 

sea, situated to the south of this island. We find the following passage in 
the Chinese cosmography, entitled Hae tc^n kee luhy edited in 1730 
by Chhin lun keung : « Kw an lun or Kwun tun must not be confounded with 
Mount Kw an lun, round which the Hwang ho winds. They are two moun- 
tains situated to the south of the Sea of the Seven Islands (the Paracels) ; 
one is large, the other small. The first is very high, and the waves break 
with great noise against its base; this is the Great Kwan lun. The small 
one difl'ers much from it : the finest fruits are produced upon it, but no trace 
of habitations is found there." 

In the grand history of the dynasty of the Mings (sect. 324, fol. 12), in 
the description of the country of Pin thung lung, which forms a part of 
Chan chhing or Tsiampa, we read as follows ; — 

There is also Mount Kwun lun, situated in the high sea near Chan chhing, 
and opposite to the capes called Chu ting khe, one of which is the eastern, the 
other the jvestern. This mountain is of a square form, expansive and lofty. 
The sea which encircles it is called KwSn lun yang. Those who come from 
Europe by sea may, with a favourable wind, traverse it in seven days and 
nights. Moreover, navigators have a proverbial saying : “ Higher up,^ 
dread the Seven Isles^ lower down, Kwfin lun ; the needle there troubles the 
pilot, and men and ships without number are lost there." This mountain 
produces nothing particular. Some men dw'ell there in caverns and hollows. 
They live on fruits, fish and crabs ; they have neither houses, huts, wells, nor 
fire-places. 

In the narrative of the expedition which Khoobilae Kh^n sent against the 
island of Java {Kwa iva), ue find, for the first time, the word Kwln lun 
employed to denote the isle of Pulo Condore ; but it is written with the 

radical water: Kw&n tun. This term, so written, signifies, 

according to Kiiaiig iie s dictionary, Hhe rapid and eddying course of the 
waves.' The following pissage appears in the narrative of the Mongol 
expedition : 

In the 29th of the years Che yuan (1292), in the 12th month, General Sze 
plh embarked with 5,000 troops at Thseuen chew (in Fuh keen). As the wind 
was very strong and the sea extremely high, the continual motion of the vessels 
occasioned all the soldiers a violent sea-sickness, so that for several days they 
were unable to eat. They crossed the sea of the Seven Isles, and the rocks 
Wan le shlh thang, and reached the frontier between Cochin China and 
tsiampa. In the fipt month of the following year, they passed before the two 
*nountains Tung tung shan and Se tungshan, as well as before New khe seu, 6r 
the isle of the promontory of the Ox, when they entered the great sea of JthvSn 
They landed at the island of Kan Ian seu and at the mountains Kea le 
and Ta koo Ian. The general caused the soldiers to fell trees there, and 
to construct small craft, with which he reached Java. 

• That is, ill coming from China. 
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The earliest mention which the writer has been able to find in Chinese 
authors of the Kw^n lun noo^ or * slaves of KwSn is A.D. 960, at 
which date, we read, in the history of the Sang dyndsty^ a description of 
the kingdom of San f^h thse, which formed part of the island of Sumatra, 
in which it is said that the musical entertainments’ there consisted of songs 
and dances executed by slaves of Kwan lun. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that, under this denomination, were formerly comprehended indivi- 
duals of the black race from the islands in the China sea, and that, in subse- 
quent times, this same denomination was applied to negro slaves from Africa, 
imported from the Sunda islands by European vessels. 

Thus vanish the famous negroes of Tibet and Central Asia, whom the 
Geographical Society of Paris deemed worthy of being the subject of one of 
those prizes, which they award perhaps somewhat too liberally. 

As the same programme refers te negro tribes supposed to be domiciled 
in the mountains which separate Annam from Caml)ojia, it will not, perhaps, 
be out of place to say a few words upon this subject. It must, in the first 
place, be observed, that the term negro, even when it is applied to denote, 
without the use of a periphrasis, the tribes of Oceania, who approximate in 
the colour of their skin to the negroes of Africa, is by no means well-chosen. 
The complexion of the black tribes of Oceania is never pure ; it is rather a 
sooty brown mixed with yellow, which varies in intensity. Thus the 
Papuans, with crisped and woolly hair, are of a deep brown, with a shade 
much clearer than among the Malay negroes or hyl)rid Papuans; whilst 
the New Hollanders, with short straight hair, are of a dirty yellowish 
brown, and the negroes of Van Diemen's Land, with a woolly head of 
hair, very short and frizzled, approach the nearest to several tribes of 
Africa. The dark-coloured tribes, inhabiting the mountains between 
Annam and Cambojia, do not belong even to this race of so-called negroes 
of Oceania ; they are not darker or more of negroes than the Birmans, the 
Siamese, and th^o men, or inhabitants of Cambojia. The missionaries, 
who preached tlie Uospel in Tonquin and Cochin China, designated them by 
the term m’gri, or ‘ blacks,' only because they are of a complexion some- 
what darker than the inhabitants of those two countries ; but neither their 
figure nor their hair presents the slightest resemblance to those of true 
negroes, nor even of the Samangs of the peninsula of Malacca. 

In the age in which we live, prone as it is to all sorts of wild absurdities, 
it is really astonishing that a single individual should have been tempted to 
try for the prize proposed by the Society of Geography. In truth, there 
were, to our knowledge, only three persons in the world capable of such a 
piece of extravagance : one is a French chevalier, who has discovered 
Mesopotamia in China ; the other an English writer, who has made out 
the conquest of Peru and Mexico, in the thirteenth century, by a Mongol 
army mounted on elephants ; and the third is the famous Dr. Rafinesque, a 
citizen of the United States, where historical researches seem to have taken 
a stride hitherto unparalleled in the Old Continent. This last is the individual 
who has taken up the guanllct thrown down by the French Society of Geo- 
graphy, and has lliought proper to answer the queries proposed bytl'^ 
Society. 
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The works of this vast genius are probably unknown to our readers, who 
have, very likely, never heard of the Ancient History or Annals of 
ggfiiucky, printed in 1824, at Frankfort, Kentucky. They are, conse- 
quently, ignorant that they cannot flatter themselves with finding in America 
any descendants of the Adamites or Antediluvians. 

« The second cradle of mankind (observes Dr. Rafinesque) has received many 
names,— Theba, Tibet, Meru, Iran, Taurus, Ararat, &c.; all referring to lofty 
mountains of Asia. Noah, the second parent, monarch, and legislator of 
mankind, was known to all the ancient nations under many consitnilar names. 
He is the Nah of the Persians j Menuh of the Hindoos ; Ta-navh of the 
Scythians; Ni-nuh of the Assyrians; U^ra-nuh of the Celts; Pe-non of the 
Chinese; Ac^mon of the Atlantes; Afc-na of the Egyptians; Oanos of the 
Chaldeans ; Noch or Cox of the Mexicans ; Noch or Moch of the Chiapans, 
&c. The principal nations of the eastern continent, which have contributed 
to people North America and Kentucky, were the Atalans and Cutans, who 
came easterly through the Atlantic ocean ; the Iztacans and Oghuzians, who 
came westerly through the Pacific ocean. The history of those two nations, 
and of their settlements in America, may be divided into five periods, as 
follows : — 

** 1st. From the dispersion of mankind to the first discovery of America, 
including several centuries. 

“ 2(1. From the discovery of America to the foundation of the western empires, 
including some centuries. 

3d. From the foundation of these empires to the Pelegian revolution of 
nature, including several centuries. 

“ 4th. From the Pelegian revolution to the invasion of the Iztacan nations, 
including about twelve centuries. 

“ 5th From the Iztacan invasion to the decline and fall of the Atalan and 
Cutan nations in North America, including about thirty centuries, to the pre- 
sent time.” 

In the first period, a great number of nations, which Dr. Rafinesque enume- 
rates, gradually spread themselves over the ancient continent. “ All those 
nations,” he continues, “ were intimately connected in languages and manners. 
The Pelasgians were bold navigators, and ventured to navigate from Iceland to 
the Azores and Senegal. The Azores, Madeira, the Canary and Cape de 
Verd Islands, were then united in one or more islands, called the Atlantic 
Islands, which have given the name to the Atlantic Ocean, and were first 
peopled by the Darans and Gorans, or Western Atlantes. Iceland was called 
Fushcara, and was not settled, owing to the severe climate and awful volcanoes. 
Numerous revolutions took place among these nations ; until at last, the 
Atlantes of Africa united them all by conquest in one powerful empire, which 
extended over North Africa, Spain, France, Italy, part of Greece, Asia, &c., 
and lasted many ages, under several dynasties and emperors. It was during 
the splendor of this empire that America was discovered by some bold navi- 
gators, who were led by the trade-winds to the West-Indies, in a few days, 
from the Atlantic islands. They called them AntUla islands, which meant 
‘ before land ;’ and America was called Atala, or ‘ Great Atlantes.’ Returning 
to the Azore land,* by the north-east course, they extolled the new country, 
and a great settlement was soon formed in Ayati or Ayacuia (Hayti) an^ the 
neighbouring continent by the Atlantes.” 

Space docs not permit us to regale our readers with the events detailed 
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by Dr. Rafinesque^ as taking place in America daring the domination of the 
Atlantes; we must be equally reserved regarding the revolution of Peleg; 
but we cannot refrain from communicating to our readers the discovery he 
has made concerning the history of the Iztacans, and their invasion of 
America : 

Soon after the formation of the great Asiatic empires of Iran, Ayodhia, 
Vitora, and China,** he observes,*' another was founded near the Caspian Sea, 
on the mountains of Caf, or Caucasus, and Vipiila, or Bactria, which was 
successively called Aztula (strong land), Aztlan, Tula, Tollan, Turan, 

The first monarch of it was htac-mixcoail (strong-head snake). He had six 
sons, who became the heads of as many nations. From these have sprung all 
the Iztacan nations, scattered all over North America and part of South 
America. Many other empires having begun to rise in the vicinity of Aztalan, 
such as those of Bali, Scythia, Thibet, Oghuz, the Iztacans were driven east* 
wards, north of China ; but some fragments of these nations are still found in 
the Caucasus, such as the Abians or Abassans, Alticezecs, Cushazibs, Chun- 
sags, and Modjors. The six Iztacan nations, being still pressed upon by their 
neighbours, the Oghuzians, Moguls, &c., gradually retreated or sent colonies 
to Japan, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean ; having discovered America at 
the peninsula of Alasca, during their navigations, the bulk of the nation came 
over and spread from Alasca to Anahiiac, establishing many states in the west 
of America, such as Tula, Amaquemecan, Tehuajo, Nubajon, Teopantia, Hue- 
hue, and many others. After crossing the mountains, they discovered and 
followed the Missouri and Arkanzas rivers, reaching thus Mississipi and Ken- 
tucky.** 

We spare our readers the rest of these absurdities ; we shall not relate to 
them the invasion of South America by the Oghuzians, about the first year 
of our era, nor the defeat of the Talegans in the year /)00, nor the disper- 
sion of the Lenaps, about the year SDO. We, in like manner, cover with 
the mantle of Christian charity the history of the confederation of the 
Shawanees, in 1100, and of the supremacy of the Utawas about the year 
1400. But we )|iil say that the author of all these extravagancies has, 
nevertheless, not committed that of believing in the existence of a negro 
race on the Kwan lun mountains, in the centre of Asia ; for he declares, at 
p. 109 of the memoir he forwarded to the Society of Geography : " it 
appears to me, however, difficult to admit the existence of a negro nation 
heretofore inhabiting the mountains situated to the north-west of China." 
What a lesson from the mouth of the author of the Ancient History of 
Kentucky for a society supposed to consist of rational men ! 

With respect to the Memoir of Dr. Rafinesque, it is worthy of the sub- 
ject upon which it is written, and full of false data. This learned personage 
does not seem to have any notion of the comparative study of languages. 
The principles which he assumes as fundamental (p. 19) fairly imply this. 
In comparing two words together, if he finds one letter which is the same 
in each word, he denotes this resemblance by the cipljer 1 ; if there are 
two letters similar, by 2; if there are three, by 3, &c. Yet, if he were 
to phrsue an opposite course, and to mark in the same manner the letters 
which differed, it might happen that he would pronounce two terms to be 
different from each other, which were positively known to be derived the 
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one from the other. For example: the word hijo, *san/ in Spanish^ is 
indubitably the same as the TkdAmJilius. Dr. Rahnesque would find but a 
very slight resemblance between these words, consisting, according to hie 
system, in the letter ?, all the other letters differing. A single glance at 
his comparisons will suffice to show the utter fallacy of such a process. 

So far as we have been able to examine the vocables of the different lan- 
guages cited by this author, we have found them, generally speaking, very 
erroneous. We shall instance only the Japanese words he adduces, in pp. 
(50 and 61, and which are for the most part altogether inaccurate : 

Man.— wmmo. The Japanese word is fito, Momo^ in this language, signifies, 
1, fishery; 2, a hundred; 3, thigh. 

Brother.— ani. This is the eldest brother of all. ‘Brother,* in general, is 

hiodae. 

WWl—konomuh. ‘ Will,’ in Japanese, is expressed by fodai’ : the word konome 
signifies ‘ desire.* 

To love— nigaka. This word is not Japanese; ‘to love,’ in Japanese, is 
laucL It would appear that Dr. Rafinesque understands Latin imperfectly, 
and that searching some Latin and Japanese vocabulary for the word amare, 
he confounded it with amarus, which, in Japanese, is nigae, whence his 
nigaka, which might perhaps be in the original nigaga, and he did not perceive 
the sedilla under the c. 

Head.— In Japanese, koobi signifies the ‘ neck ;* the ‘ head * is kobe, 
E)’cs—mmu Mmi is the ‘ear;* the ‘eye* is called vie SLud manaco ; the 
‘ eyes ’ ybgan. 

To %\ve—yaru. This word, in Japanese, signifies ‘ to send ;* ‘ to give,* in 
this language, is tctmdvari and toraxe. 

Water.— Mwji. This is the ‘ sea ;* ‘ water * is midzoo. 

The same charges of inaccuracy may be brought against a large portion 
of the Chinese W'ords cited by this author, and against all his Chinese etymo- 
logies. With such materials, the most learned and ingenious person could 
not avoid falling every moment into mistakes, and arrivjpg wrong conclu- 
sions. 

The Parisian Society of Geography seems to have resolved to punish Dr. 
Hatiiicsque for the doubts he has expressed relative to the existence of the 
negroes of Mount Kwan lun, for it has awarded him only a twelfth part of 
tlie proposed prize, namely, four pounds sterling. 


2 N 
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MEMOnt OF GIUSEPPE D’AMATO, MISSIONARY IN AVA. 

(F^dract of a Private Letter from Major IL Purneyt Resident at the Burmese Court 
dated Am, 9tli April 1832.) 

I GRIEVE to tell you, that the good Italian priest died last week, at Moun- 
Iha, one of the small Catholic villages up the Moo river, near Dibayeu, and 
about thirty miles to the north-we!>t of this city. It is a pity that some 
account of the life of this humble missionary cannot be communicated to the 
civilized world. He was a native of Naples, and his name was Giuseppe 
d’Amato, although he was better known to his Catholic flock, who understand 
only Burmese and the native dialect of Portugueze, by the style and title of 
Padre Don Jose. He and another priest, Luizi de Grondona, or, as he was 
styled, Don Louis, were deputed from Rome by the Society De Propaganda 
Fide, at the peace of Versailles in 1783. They went to England for a passaae 
to this country, where they arrived some time in 1784. Soon after, the wars 
of the French Revolution put a stop to all communication between them and 
Europe, and for upwards of thirty years they received no assistance whatever 
from their parent Society, and were obliged to trust to their own exertions ami 
to the charity of their followers, who are most of them in a state of poverty 
themselves, for the means of snbsistence. They were b 9 th skilled in medi- 
cine and surgery, but particularly Don Louis, of whom very honourable men- 
tion is made by Colonel Symes in his secoml mission in 1803, and by Captain 
Canning, on several occasions. Don Louis died in this city about nine 
years ago. 

Don Jose usually resided iii the midst of his flock, which occupy five small 
villages, distant from each other from four to ten miles, and situate in the dis- 
trict of Dibayen, to the north-west of this city. The names of these villages 

and number of houses in each are stated to be as follows ; — 

Moun-lba 25 houses. 

Khyouiig-yo 15 

Khyan.ta-roowa 100 

Khyoung.oo 15 

Nga-bek 20 

Total 175 houses, 

which are said to contain a population of about 960 souls. Most of them at 
one time professed the Catholic religion, but of late years many have aposta- 
tised, as D’Amato complained to me. 

Besides the above-mentioned villages, there is a small one, containing about 
forty or fifty souls, called Mengalagoure, situate close to the western walls ot 
this city, near the British residency. To this village, in the centre of which 
are a chapel and parsonage, built of bambus and leaves, Don Jos^ paid an 
annual visit about Christmas, and it was here that 1 first saw him in December 
1830. 

He was then about seventy-three years of age, and I was particularly struck 
at observing how lively all his recollections of his native land still were. Be 
described Naples, and a celebrated piece of sculpture th^e, with a degree ot 
gesture and youthful animation that quite surprised me. Dear Italy,” was 

alv»ys a favourite theme with him. When he first heard Mrs. play 

the piano forte, he burst into tears, and wept like a child for half an hour, 
begging all the time that the music should not cease. 
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He shunned the court, and never went near any of the great men here, if he 
could avoid it. He lived always among his flock like one of themselves, and 
was venerated by them in no common degree. His dress consisted of a pair 
of trowsers with a black cotton gown, and Burmese sandals on his feet. He 
said he found stockings very uncomfortable, and could not wear them even 
during the cold season. His amusements consisted in drawing and painting, 
iiardening, and when he was in the country, in driving about in a Burmese cart 
drawn by oxen. He said that he had never been sick for even a day until the 
year I first saw him, when his constitution w’as evidently breaking. But even 
then he walked about a good deal, and made no use of spectacles. 

The district of Dibaycn, in which he lived, was at one time much infested 
^^ith banditti, and Bundoolah has the credit of having put them down, and 
settled that part of the country, just before the late war. D* Amato’s know- 
ledge of medicine enabled him to do a great deal of good among the population 
ill his district; and although the village in which he resided was repeatedly 
plundered, he was himself never infested but on one occasion, by a robber who 
(lid not know him, but who was soon checked by the rest of the gang. When 
Dr. Richardson went from hence to the frontiers of Manipflr last year, he heard 
every where on his route the most pleasing accounts of the charity and active 
Ixsievolence of old D Amato. The Burmese of all classes respected him 
greatly, and when he was seized and put in irons by an officious officer, at the 
time the English army was advancing from Pagan, the moment the king heard 
of the circumstance, he ordered D’Amato to be released, observing, “ he is 
like a god ; why should wc molest him ?” 

He was intimately acquainted with both the Pali and Burmese languages, and 
was allowed to be deeply read in Burmese scriptures, knowing more about 
them, a Woongyee opce told me, than some of the best-informed among 
themselves. He gave me some curious drawings and explanations, in Burmese, 
of the Budhist cosmogony, geography, Sec. I hope to send them to you some 
day, with iny translations. 


1) Amato was a respectable painter, and as he knew something of natural 
history, he had made a collection of drawings of about ilOO nondescript plants 
and flowers, and about 200 animals, writing down at the same time all he could 
hum as to the habitat^ properties, &c. of each. He had bound the whole in 
i(Hir folio volumes, two containing the drawings, and two the explanations. 
Ihtsc volumes had occupied his leisure hours for nearly forty years; but when 
thn late war broke out, in ]824, he was apprehensive of some accident to him- 
self and he delivered these books to the charge of one of his flock residing at 
| \illagc of Mcn-ge-la-goun. After the last Burmese army was defeated at 
the king ordered some additional defences to be constructed around 
’ rity, and all the apj)roaclie. to it were cleared ; Men-ge-la-goiin was burnt 
•lad plundered : a private soldier, it was said, got possession of D’Amato’a 
«oks,and the pretiily-eoloured drawings in them induced him to carry them to 
f queen’s brother, Mengagyee, who gave the soldier a patsho^ or cloth, and 
cpt the books. Report added, the Mengagyee had cut out most of the pic- 
and stuck them up in diflerent parts of his house, 
lie moment I learnt all this from D’Amato, I applied to the king himself) 
b luinistcrs, urging them, in the strongest terms, to have these 

5» restored to their poor owner. I told them plainly, that as these books 
^^^itained no political information, but related entirely to objects of general 
the whole of his court would be considered as a set of 

^greatest barbarians by every civilized nation, if works of such a description, 
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belonging to a priest, were not forthcoming. The king repeatedly ordered 
every search to be made; and the ministers, to do them justice, exerted them- 
selves to recover the books, but without success. Mengagyee denied all know, 
ledge of them, and had me taken into the inner apartments of his house to 
prove to me that they contained no such drawings as those belonging to 
D* Amato. I believe the king and his ministers were sincere in their desire of 
recovering the books; but I am sorry to say, that I have never been able to 
discover what has really become of them ; although, supposing that they might 
have fallen into the hands of sdme private individual, I offered a very large 
pecuniary reward to any one who would produce them. It was pleasing to see, 
when I gave up the inquiry, with what^ pious and Christian-like resignation | 
poor D’Amato submitted to this loss of the fruits of so many years* labour. 

D* Amato is to be buried in great state ; and his body is preserved in honey, j 
until the whole of the Christians in this quarter can assemble, and pay the last 
honours to the remains of their venerated pastor, 

I may mention here, that the inhabitants of the five Catholic villages in the 
district of Dibayen are the descendants of certain French and other prisoners, 
whom Alompra took at Syriam, in 1756, and brought up and settled here. 
Many of these Christians still show their descent in the light colour of their 
hair and eyes; but besides the descendants of the Syriam captives, it is 
reported, that in those villages, and at another village near Mouttshobo, there 
are many persons with light-coloured hair and eyes, who have a tradition, that 
their fathers were shipwrecked somewhere on the coast of Arracan, and brought 
up and detained in this part of the country, so far back as in the reign of some 
fortieth king from the present monarch. Possibly some of them may be des- 
cended from those English establishments which Dalrymple relates as having 
existed at Ava, and to the northward, on the borders of China, about the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

In the month of June last year, D’Amato was joined by two young col- 
leagues from Rome. They came to Rangoon via Egypt and the Red Sea, 
accompanied by a Bishop of Ava, by name Frederico Cao, and another priest, 
who are now residing at Moulmein, The two priests who have come up here, 
Antonio Ricca and Domingo Tarali, are natives of Italy, and appear to be in- 
telligent, amiable young men. The Pope must have strengthened his ecclesias- 
tical establishment in this kingdom with a view, I presume, of making converts. 
Hitherto the Catholic clergy here appear to have confined their labours to their 
own flock, without any desire of increasing it. Besides the number of Catholics 
in Dibayen and here, there are about 260 souls at Rangoon under a Padre Don 
Ignatio ; and many of these are wealthy enough to build themselves a good 
brick chapel, which they have lately done. The Catholfcs near Ava live and 
dress like Burmese, from whom, I am sorry to say, they cannot be distinguished 
by any superiority in moral or intellectual qualities. Pere Ricca is now resid- 
ing at Khyan-ta roowa, and Pere Tarali at Ngabek.* 


• Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, August 1832. 
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ON THE LAND-TAX OF INDIA AND ITS EFFECTS UPON 
AGRICULTURE. 

By a Bombay Civil Servant. 

It appears to me that much misconceptioa prevails on two points connected 
with the present land-revenue and its bearing upon agriculture in India, which 
are so important to the consideration of all measures for its future manage- 
ment or improvement, that I have been induced to collect into a connected 
form some information and reflections on this subject, part of which has 
already been before the public, but not in this country. 

The two points alluded to are ; — first, the portion of the produce of land 
actually paid by cultivators as revenue $ and, secondly, considerations respect- 
ing the mode and principles on which the land-tax of India is imposed, which 
tend to shew that the land-revenue really forms a material part of the price of 
all the produce of land, and that it cannot be considered as a tax upon rent, 
an impression that has led to erroneous opinions respecting this mode of taxa- 
tion. 

My experience in India has been confined to the Bombay establishment, and 
the observations I have to offer will, therefore, be drawn principally from the 
countries under that presidency, though generally applicable to British India, 
and the reader of Indian papers will perceive that they are especially so to the 
Madras territories, regarding which, the published records afford the most com- 
plete information ; and this arrangement will preserve all the claims to consi- 
deration, which my opinions may be supposed to deserve on the score of 
authority derived from long experience. 

In the first place, it cannot fail to excite surprise in Europe, that so material 
a point as the portion of the gross produce of land, contributed to the public 
revenue, should remain uncertain, or liable to be so differently represented. 
These accounts generally make the public burthens vary from one-third to 
three-fifths of the gross produce of land, though some authorities have given 
proportions exceeding the highest, while others again have supposed the public 
burthens to fall greatly below even the most moderate of these estimates. 

In defence of my compeers, I shall endeavour to shew that the portion of 
the gross produce paid as revenue is a sort of ignis fatuus, which evades all 
attempts to ascertain it correctly ; that the inquiry is beset with so many diffi- 
culties as to render it almost impossible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, 
by direct investigation or experiment, and that only indirect methods afford 
any prospect of enabling us to estimate what may be the truth. 

In Goojerat, where the seasons are tolerably uniform, the difficulties of the 
investigation into the share of crops paid to government are greatly heightened 
by the quantities of alienatea lands, nominally exempt from the payment of 
revenue, either partially or wholly, but which generally contribute indirectly, 
by the holder paying higher for government land, than he could otherwise 
afford to do, or by the cultivator paying in the shape of cesses under different 
denominations, or renting alienated lands on more favourable terms, by which 
he is enabled to pay higher than he could otherwise do for his government 
lands. 

In the Dukhiin, af similar custom prevailed, but to a much less extent, under 
the title of Monka soot, and the seasons are so uncertain and various, /hat 
investigations of the results of one season (however carefully conducted) a^ord 
scarcely any criterion for judging of another. 

If the above is admitted, it must be evident that only indirect means remain 
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to enable us to estimate what may be the truth on this subject, and I shall 
next notice a few of the grounds for believing that the portion or share of pro, 
diice really paid is very much less than even the smallest of those above-men- 
tioned. 

In the Ahmedabad and Kaira collectorates of Goojerat, averages have been 
given of the rates of land-tax {Jbeegotee^ or money-payment per beega) paid 
on the land of separate purgunahs, and on the whole lands of those dis- 
tricts where tulatecs * have been established, the details of which I have not 
the means of ascertaining, except for Duskrohi, the richest purgunah under 
Ahmedabad, where the average beegotee is under one rupee, f but the general 
average was extremely low, I have heard vabout half-a-rupee per beega ; particu- 
lar exactness in this is, however, of little importance to the following obser- 
vations. 

There are lands, both in Kaira and Ahmedabad districts, which pay as high 
as 25 rupees per beega, or even more ; the most general rates may be stated ui 
from 3 rupees to 8 rupees per beega, and there are scarcely any government 
lands cultivated at so low a rate as half-a-rupee per beega*; neither could a con- 
tract be obtained to plough land sufficiently to admit of the most ordinary 
crops being grown, under perhaps double this sum, without reckoning any of 
the<other parts of the process of cultivation, cost of seed, sowing, harrowing, 
weeding, watching, reaping, collecting, treading out, and winnowing the grain. 

From hence it follows, that the average sum paid as revenue, in two of the 
richest and most productive districts under the Bombay establishment, is only 
one-fifticth part of the highest rate actually paid, and as low as the smallebt 
nominal rate of revenue, or beegotee ; nay, it is even less than the cost of 
ploughing (in that country especially), one of the simplest and most easy 
parts of the whole process of cultivation. 

This result is produced by a variety of causes,— the alienated lands, which 
are not directly assessed, is probably the [)rincipal ; hut all the arts of con- 
cealed cultivation, bad measurements, and returns, are to to be added, with 
some also (for which the Hindoo husbandry docs not usually receive credit), 
lands laid down in fallow, and others cultivated with crops that occupy the 
ground for more than one season. 

I think that these observations contribute to strengthen the assertion above 
made, of the difficulties of this investigation, and that they prove the portion 
of the produce actually paid to be much smaller in these two districts (for 
which our information is most complete), than has been estimated by any ol 
the received authorities on Indian affairs; and I shall next quote some opinions 
formed from information and experiment. 

Mr. Dunlop, collector of Ahmedabad, estimated the goveinment-share ot 
the produce, on grounds which he detailed, to he less than one-sixth and 
this for a purgunah where there is a great proportion of rice cultivation. 

I have also understood that Major Williams, revenue surveyor, in reporting 
on the Broach districts, estimated that about one-fifth of the land was culti- 
vated with cotton, and also, that he found the value of cotton exported from 
the Broach districts to exceed the whole amount of the government-revenues. 
Now, this ex I ort being independent of all the cotton used for home-consump- 
tion, it follows that an excess beyond the whole revenues was derived from 
somewhat less than onc-fifth of the lands in cultivation. 

Tbe opinions of the Dukhun authorities arc to be found in the fourth volume 

» VilUige flccountantfi. 

j See pp. 671 and 672 of vol. iil, of piintcd Re\«mc Sclectioni from paperi laid before Parliament. 

i Ibid., vol. liL p. 672. 
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of the Revenue Selections. Mr. Chaplin (p. 471) states, that « the opinions 
of the collectors are a good deal at variance with each other, so that it is not 
easy to come to a conclusion at all satisfactory ,»» and he then says that “ rjch 
nnil favourably situated land (after allowing for the expenses of cultivation) 
can pay one-half, but if poor and unproductive, this would be too large a por- 
tion.” He next estimates the total value of a ryut’s crops, and supplies a 
statement of the particulars of his expenses, reducing the whole afterwards to 
a scale of 100 parts— 

Of which the government revenue is 35 

Village-officers and expense of cultivation 3 q 

Ryut’s share **’ 


100 

Thus making the government-share, of the best and most favourably situated 
land, rather more than one-third, but, he adds, that “ if poor and unproduc- 
tive, this would be too large a portion.” Comparing this with his own survey 
rules, I find that he proposes one-third of the gross produce for the portion to 
be assessed on the worst land j and I would ask, can ^|(l* 6 fi 6 ), the difference 
between his figured statement, and the one-third of his survey rates, form any 
thing like an adequate compensation for the difference between the best and 
worst soils, which must vary from yielding his fVtr down to nothing: does 
not Mr. Chaplin contradict himself? ° 

The opinions of the Dukhun collectors are not all quite so summary ; but the 
details being too long for transcription, I shall only refer to the results. 

Capt. Robertson, collector of Poona (p. 570), estimates (from some experi- 
incuts of actual out-turns of produce) the government share at Captain 
Grant, in charge of tfie Satara country (p. 648), states the government share at 
and the ryot’s at Capt. Briggs, collector of Khandesh (pp, 691, 

gives three statements, which make the proportions paid as revenue, on 
dry land, about on land irrigated from streams, ^ and 14 dec. on land 
irrigated from wells ^ and 37 dec. Capt. Pottinger, collector of Ahmednugur 
(p. 734), makes the government share about 
The opinion I have formed from the above details, and from my own expe- 
rience, is, that the Indian cultivator docs not in reality §»y a large portion of 
the produce of his land, compared with the husbandman or farmer of other 
countries, and whatever may be the evils which afflict India and depress her 
suffering population, they must, therefore, be sought for in some other causes 
or combinations, than in the proportion or share of their produce exacted as 
revenue. 


I shall now proceed to the second head of inquiry proposed, namely, consi- 
erations on some of the effects of the land revenue of India, with my reasons 

supposing that an erroneous opinion has been formed of it in this 

country. 


t IS generally known, that land in the greater part of India has been practi- 
ca y dealt with as if the proprietary right was actually vested in the govern- 
»cnt , or, whatever difference of opinion may have prevailed on the abstract 
Ijiiustion, the fact, l!hat governments have assessed, that is, determined the 
j^^i^ntof revenue, levied that amount from the occupants, and ousted tlipra 
had failure to pay, has never been doubted. This has 

of erecting states into vast landholders, with control over suffi- 
) arge tracts to constitute complete monopolies of the soil, within which 
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we now find certain rates of revenue or rent established, and unless cultivators 
will contract to pay those rates, they are not allowed to cultivate at all. How 
these rates may have been determined, in the first instance, cannot now be 
ascertained ; but there appear to have been, and still are, throughout all these 
countries, large quantities of uncultivated lands, equal in quality to that now 
under cultivation. ^ 

The glut of agricultural produce, and universal fall of prices in consequence, 
is notwithstanding a prevailing complaint everywhere, from which it is evident 
that the lands already cultivated are fully sufficient to supply food for the pre- 
sent population of the country; and it is equally obvious, that if more land 
was cultivated and more grain produced, a further fall of prices must take 
place What then prevents this extension of cultivation and consequent fall 
of prices and revenue? Probably, I think, the power exercised by the state, 
of restraining every individual from cultivating, unless he can afford to pay 
the revenue or rent, which has been fixed upon the laud, besides remunerating 
himself.* There is no competition of landlords for tenants : if the sum fixed is 
not paid, the land remains uncultivated. There is no neighbouring proprietor 
to offer the farmer a better bargain, and oblige the other to reduce his rent or 
lose his tenant, and thus by fair competition to beat down every spot to its 

real value. • • i 

If any doubts should be entertained of the fact, that this principle really 

operates extensively, I must refer to the rules adopted by the governments, 
against granting lands at inferior rates, which is a direct prohibition against 
the natural progress of competition in reducing the rent of land. This 
absence of competition among landlords for tenants appears to me to form a 
great distinction between India and other countries, and it is to this alone that 
I can ascribe the anomaly, of abundance of land remaining uncultivated, 
though of an average equal quality with that now under tillage, but for which 
latter, notwithstanding, a high rent continues to be paid. 

An overwhelming proportion of the population are agricultural, and the 
greatest distress and depression prevail generally. The cultivators ascribe 
their sufferings to the fall of prices, by which the rest of the community might 
be expected to profit ; but their circumstances seem nearly, if not quite, as bad 
as those of the cultivators; the evil probably originates in similar causes with 
both. Such being the symptoms, let us inquire the causes. It appears that 
the previous dctailslafford strong, and, combined with other circumstances, 
quite sufficient, reasons to account for this distress 

Agriculture is almost the only employment to which (from education, or 
prejudices) a native of India can turn, when dismissed from service by any of 
the revolutions that frequently happen ; this occasioned a sudden and general 
increase of cultivators, at the conclusion of what is usually called the Pindarec 
war, while the demand was almost as suddenly diminished, by the destruction 
of the numerous bodies of horse. , 

The agricultural population, already disproportionately numerous, compar 
with the other classes, being thus suddenly increased, production soon exceede 
the demand and caused the ruinous fall of prices complained of; and 
effective competition in India, that of cultivators against each other for lan , 
had previously reduced their portion to the lowest possibje amount 
enable them to exist and to pay the revenue or rent assessed on the an , 
when, therefore, the sudden increase of cultivators was combined wit a ip 
as sudden a diminution in the demand, it surely is not surprising that grea 
• Land^ do not pay revenue until cultivated. 
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gneral distress should prevail, and that government should immediately hav^i 
found it impossible to realize their revenues. 

Large remissions became a measure of necessity, and proposals for further 
abatements poured in from all sides j but it appears inevitable, from the state- 
of things here described, that, if rents or revenue be further reduced, the 
same principle of competition amongst cultivators would extend cultivation, 
until their portion was again reduced to a similar scale, barely sufficient to 
support existence at the reduced value of produce and rents. 

Suppose, for example, that the artificial restraint on cultivation (above 
alluded -to) was removed, and lands were left free to the effects of competition, 
it seems probable that rents (revenue) must fall nearly to what was sufficient 
to reimburse the expense of bringing the soil into cultivation, with a reasona- 
ble profit; because, if more was demanded it would be more profitable to 
break up new land than to pay this demand. 

1 have subjoined to this paper the grounds on which I believe that there is 
still a very large portion (I estimate more than one-third) of the arable land in 
the country still uncultivated ; and if this opinion turns out to be true, people 
would prefer occupying new land to competing against each other for the old, 
and keeping up the price ; or, in other words, there appears to me great rea-r 
son to doubt, whether the effective demand in India has reached that point, 
where rent really commences in societies left to the natural operation of com- 
petition, uninterrupted by artificial restraints. 

If the circumstances I have attempted to describe really exist, they lead to 
the conclusion, that prices are kept up by the high rate of the land revenue, 
which is at variance with the received doctrines respecting rent; and it there- 
fore seems essential to designate revenue specifically a tax, and not to allow 
our ideas of rent to be mixed with the question: but it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to preserve such distinction in practice ; for the land-revenues of India 
have been hitherto determined by the same considerations or circumstances 
that determine rent, so far as these could be ascertained. 

The (juestion for consideration now appears to be, whether the land-tax 
shall be maintained at the present standard, with the prospect of thereby 
keepiijg up the prices of produce and wages; or whether a course of remission 
and reduction shall be entered on, the limit of which cannot be foreseen, with 
the hope of bettering the condition of the people : but this is unhappily op- 
posed by almost insurmountable obstacles. • 

Whatever reduction may be proposed must of course be general, and it 
seems improbable that government could afford at once to give up any very 
lurge portion of its revenue. This consideration must, therefore, perhaps 
decide the question ; for, whatever advantages might eventually be expected, 
die favourable effect of reductions could not be felt for many years, and no 
substitute could probably be found to supply the wants of government during 
the time; and the difficulty, and even danger, of the question is increased by 
tbc impossibility of foreseeing the limit at which reduction could be stopped (if 
oiK'c commenced on such grounds), short of almost a total abandonment of 
I'cvenne. 

Having stated so much of the difficulties that oppose a return to a natural 
state of things, I ho je it may be permitted me to observe, that if it were 
l^ssible to withdraw the restriction, and to allow competition in land to be 
it is impossible to calculate to what extent reduction might be carried in 
^ t prices of produce ; and it seems not too much even to expect that it might 
’'estore to India many of the advantages of a new and comparatively iinoccii-* 
^l5f«/.Jown/.N.S.Vi)L.lO.No.39. 2 O 
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pied country, with an agricultural population scattered all over it, who njuji 
seek for customers abroad; for the present state and distribution of 
society is unhappily such that the people (except in the cases of a few and far 
distant towns) are nearly all producers. 

Having endeavoured to shew that the Indian husbandman does not (as has 
been erroneously supposed) pay a large portion of his produce to the state, hig 
de facto landlord, and also that the absence of competition for his services in 
tilling the ground has destroyed the natural balance of society, by leaving the 
cflects of this great moral agent to operate entirely against himself, I shall add 
a few observations pointing out some of the causes, which appear to me to have 
contributed to the growth of this state ^of things. 

The Hindoo laws of inheritance prescribe a rigorous equal subdivision of 
property or possessions among descendants ; all other descriptions of pro. 
perty, besides land, being less obvious and accessible, might be concealed and 
the law evaded, or when discovered they became insecure, so that the law 
appears only to have operated uniformly and uninterruptedly in regard to the 
soil. This has led to an endless subdivision of the land, and a correspondinji; 
increase of an agrarian population, attached to the spots of their inheritance 
(though in many cases totally insufficient to maintain them), which, however 
prevents their seeking other more profitable employments. 

These have, in fact, become so multiplied, that the possessors are reduced 
to the most meagre maintenance, and could not afford to pay any impost at all 
without suffering severe privations ; they are, indeed, reduced to such scanty 
fare and accommodation, as could not support life in any climate less warm 
and genial than their own : but, for a more full dcvelopement of the conse- 
quences and effects of such institutions, I refer to the chapter on the law of 
primogeniture in Dr. Chalmers* late work on Political Economy. 

The trading and manufacturing classes must, as a matter of course, siiftcr 
in proportion to the depression and distress of the agriculturists, who arc their 
only customers; but a further and most mortifying distinction has been intro- 
duced by the British legislature to their prejudice, in the exemption of Bri- 
tish manufactures from customs and transit-duties, in passing through the 
country, while the native manufactures continue subject to all the old imposts, 
which has confined Indian manufactures, in a great measure, to the places 
where they are produced, and when added to the other advantages of British 
machinery and capital, has, in many places, supplanted the native manufac- 
tures to a great extent. 

It is always much more easy to point out defects than to prescribe remedies; 
and the only measures I can think of, which offer a prospect of correcting the 
radical vices of the established institutions of India, are, first, to constitute 
real proprietors of the soil, by the sale of the land-tax and government rights 
from the land, coupled with the condition, that the Hindoo law should be, ab- 
rogated with regard to these possessions ; that the proprietors should have 
power to dispose of them by will, according to their own wishes or pleasure; 
and that, in the event of persons dying intestate, land shall descend, as in thb 
country, to the oldest son. I would also recommend, that all grants of landed 
property, for services to the state, or other causes, should be made upon simi- 
lar conations ; and in proportion as real proprietary rights became extended 
(which must be sufficiently slowly and gradually), the evils of the present mo- 
nopoly of land in the hands of government would be corrected, and a class o 
persons would grow up, who might acquire that wisdom “ which cometh by 
opportunity of leisure a class almost extinct at present, and only to c 
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found in some far distant towns, and so few in numbers, that, instead of 
giving the tone to, or leading the manners of society, their influence is either 
wholly unimportant, or they are obliged to follow the stream, and become 
indolent voluptuaries, or senseless instruments in the hands of others. 

1 think, also, that the present selfish and unjust privileges of exemption from 
customs and transit-duties, in favour of British manufactures, should be abo- 
lished, either by their being subjected to the same imposts in every respect as 
the native goods, or by both being equally exempted from taxation. 

In conclusion, I beg to disclaim all intention to ascribe blame to the Indian 
(jovernments, by this representation of the state of things ; they had no choice, 
but to follow the financial systems established among a people, above all others 
attached to immemorial usages. I have above observed, that the government 
cannot afford any great sacrifice of its present revenue ; but I considered that 
a concise exposition of the truth would be beneficial, and might assist others 
ill devising remedies ; and should no other practical purpose be answered, it 
will at least shew pretty clearly, that no increase of revenue is to be expected 
from India, 


Memorandum of materiah for comparing the quantiitf of Arable land in the 
Countries subject to Bombay ^ noio lying waste or uncultivated^ with that under 
cultmtion. 

The most complete information is afforded by the Revenue Survey Records : 
and from these it appears, that the country surveyed comprises the whole of 
the Poona collectorate and two pergunahs under Ahmednugur; and the 


quantity of arable land 

Was Acres 3,453,24] 

Of which there is now cultivated 1,905,313 


Leaving arable land uncultivated, or about 46 per cent. ... 1,546,928 

The only other information of a similar description within my reach, is con- 
tained in the 3d volume of printed Revenue Selections from papers laid before 
Parliament, as follows 

Broach Oklaseer, (p. 635).- The arable tulpiit or government-land, is 

stated at Beegas 83,988 

Of which there are cultivated 54,1/3 

Leaving arable uncultivated, excluding grass lands 29,815 

llausoot, (p. 637).— Total extent of arable tulpiit ... 60,240 

Of this, under cultivation 51,266 

Arable uncultivated 8,974 

Ahmedabad, Duskrohi, (p, 671).— Total extent of arable 

Tulput 127,068 

Under cultivation 59,030 

Uncultivated 68,038 

Anjar, (p.755). — The total arable land in the district is stated 

At 245,868 

Lands in cultivation 174,862 

Leaving uncultivated 71,006 

Northern Konkun, (p. 775). — The result of a survey undertaken to ascer- 
tain the extent oV land in cultivation and susceptiblo of cultivation, gives 

the total of arable land 295,760 , 

Under cultivation 236,089 

Uncultivated 59,671 
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Of the aforegoing atatementa; tbat'for in Cuteb, ineludisiiU 
lauds, whether government or alienated; the rest of the atatemeata <>n}y 
include government land. . . 

In all, only arable or land capable pf cultivation baa been reckoned; lands 
incapable of cultivation, or otberyviae occupied, as by sites of villages, &c. 
are excluded. The extent pf these is comparatitely triding in Goojerat ; but 
in the Dukhun and Cuteh, the quantity is much greater. No attempt was made 
by the survey to measure the mountainous parts, and their extent cannot there- 
fore be estimated; but the more level spaces excluded in the boundary mea.^ 
surements and afterwards deducted, as incapable of cultivation, amounted to 
914,1240 acres; and it may be added thqt this land, as well as the mountainous 
portions, are all valuable to the inhabitants for grazing their cattle. 

There are no similar records or measurements for Ahmednugur and Khan- 
desh; but from a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the former of these 
districts, I feel confident in stating that the uncultivated bears a much larger 
l)roportion to the cultivated land than in the Poona districts; fifty per cent, 
would, therefore, be a moderate estimate. 

I am not quite so well acquainted with Khandesh, but the proportion of un. 
cultivated land is certainly much greater there than in either Poona or Ahroed- 
nugur. Khandesh is a much more level country than the Dukhun ; but still 
there are considerable tracts of barren rocky land, unsusceptible of improve- 
ment, which should be excluded; but from the best information 1 could pro- 
cure, I should estimate that the arable lands in that district still uncultivated 
must exceed in extent those under cultivation. 

The only statements I have been able to find (as above given), for Goojerat, 
are incomplete and relate to the richest and most highly improved pergunahs 
of the different collectorates in which they are situated ; they, therefore, ex- 
hibit the most favourable state of cultivation : an abstract of all these state- 
ments makes the uncultivated land a trifie less than one-third of the whole 
arable land included in them. This, therefore, may be assumed as the propor- 
tion in the best pergunahs ; but in the remote parts of all those districts, and 
especially of Ahmedabad and Kaira, it would greatly exceed that proportion. 

From the above data, I estimate that the arable land still uncultivated in the 
territories subject to Bombay exceeds one-third, and is probably about one- 
half, of all the arable ground ; and that somewhat less than two-thirds, pro- 
bably about one-half only, is cultivated. 
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SKETCHES OF rNOlAN SOCIETT. 

No. HI.-- A Cai>bt*i Dib6t in* Calcuiva. 

Something has been said in a former paper relative to the reo0|[^ion 
accorded to a young writer, upon his aitiyal in India ; and it may not be 
unentertaining to contrast it with the actual experience of a cadet, from' 
whose auto-biography, intended only for private circulation, the following 
extracts have been taken. 

« My mother, unhappily for me, was a distant connexion of an East- 
[ndia director. On one fatal day, daring a morning visit in Russell 
Square, she was introduced to the bride of her relative of Leadenhall, a 
second wife> young, and not destitute of iournure. Finding her a pre- 
sentable person, she bethought herself of the advantages which might 
accrue to her^ family from the judicious disposal of a few small courtesies. 
The lady, who was ambitious of fashionable distinction, was exceedingly 
thankful for the notice of a person, whose visiting-list exhibited names and 
places of abode which she had been accustomed to regard with veneration ; 
she was smuggled into Almacks, and her gratitude knew no bounds. Alas 
for my devoted head ! Imoklcss youth, on me its weight was destined to fall I 
Profoundly ignorant upon the subject of East-India affairs, I was perfectly 
unaware of the dreadful predicament in which my mother’s zeal for the 
family interest had involved me. Knowing that, as a younger brother, I 
was destined to carve out my own fortunes, possessed of an adventurous 
spirit, and smitten with a desire to see the world, I was charmed with the 
idea of spending a few years in a distant land, and pleased myself with the 
thought of speedily acquiring an independence in that golden soil, where 
any one who chooses to take the trouble may pick up diamonds, and fish 
for rubies in the streams. I was fond of luxury and splendor, addicted to 
the study of novels, and believed that 1 coufd easily fall into the modes and 
customs of the country, and bring myself to lie contentedly on a sofa, 
I'anned by two attendant slaves, while perusing the last romance : the approved 
method, I was given to understand, of passing the sultry hours in Calcutta. 
It was time that some path should be struck out leading to wealth and' 
honours ; for I had discovered myself to be a person of very little conse- 
(pience in society, and it seemed desirable to attain to the dignity of a pro- 
fession and an uniform, the most becoming costume in the world, according 
to the opinion of divers young ladies of my acquaintance, who moreover 
excited my ambition by declaring that they could distinguish real military 
•'»cn, at a fancy ball, from those who only assumed the character. 

“ During the interval which elapsed between the promise of a cadetship 
•'ind my appointment, nothing occurred to destroy the illusive ideas which 1 
had formed of the wealth and glory offered by the service of the East-India 
f’ompany. The unlucky intimacy with the Director’s wife introduced us to 
a new circle ; we l:recame acquainted with nearly the whole of the Gamboge 
Club, and ate muliaanee in Park Crescent and Weymouth Street, where 
We saw loads of carved ivory, silver filiagree, and China vases, and heard 
umgnificent accounts of bungalows and budgerows, palanquins, suwarreesy 
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palaces, and. parties at Government House. 1 observed that the new 
arrivals in England disdained every thing they saw, found fault with the 
climate, declaimed against the smallness of the houses, the meanness of the 
establishments of servants, and the scantiness of the dinners. They were 
disappointed in the shops, in the buildings, and in the theatres ; the acting 
at Calcutta was superior; Taglioni nothing to compare to a nautch girl- 
having heard Massoni, Paganini could be no treat. Sir Thomas Law! 
rence was not equal to Chinnery ; and, to crown all, no European cook 
could prepare fish for breakfast. I was naturally deeply impressed with 
the magnificence of a country with which England maintained so unfavour, 
able a comparison. Old Indians were wont to tell about the enormous for- 
tune amassed by their contemporaries, to descant upon the splendor of their 
own houses in the land which they had left, and to contrast the unbounded 
hospitalities of India witli the cold formal invitations to an English table ; it 
was, therefore, no wonder that my expectations should be highly raised, 
and that I should look upon India as a sort of earthly paradise, where, in 
the midst of gaiety and elegance, I should, w'ithout care or trouble, amass 
a fortune sufficient to support me in the luxury enjoyed by my new friends. 

I heard them continually deploring the folly of lingering in India, for the 
sake of a few additional lacs, beyond the period in which it was advisable 
to tempt the climate no more ; and I determined to profit by the experience 
of others, and, contenting myself with fifty or sixty thousand pounds, 
return before my complexion had acquired a tinge, verging from pale yellow 
to deep mahogany, which had spread itself over the countenances of the 
nawaubs of my acquaintance. 

‘‘ 1 was heartily congratulated on my appointment; ail my male compa- 
nions assured me that I was a fortunate fellow, going to the finest country 
in the world, climate rather hot, but that was nothing where there were so 
many inventions to keep the houses cool: punkahs, tatties, thermantidotes, 
and buckets of rose-water, with nothing earthly to do but to give orders to a 
set of black fellows, who took every sort of trouble off their masters’ hands, 

I was pleased with the consequence I obtained in the eyes of the young 
ladies. ‘ Going to India I and you‘11 come back so rich, and bring home 
such beautiful things ! , How I doat upon all that is Indian 1 I am sure I 
envy your sisters : the Chairman’s daughter had a trimming of beetles’- 
wings on the other night, which every body admired ; and Mr, Culpepper 
said it looked like a constellation of fire-flies. I wish poor George could get 
a cadetship. Pray do not forget us when you become a great man, and 
are surrounded by luxuries, living in a palace, and riding on an elephant ; 
remember us sometimes in the midst of your grandeur, and don't omit to 
send us invitations to your parties, when you come to a fine house in the 
Regent’s Park,’ My sisters desired me to send them home shawls and pearl 
necklaces by the first opportunity; ivory work-boxes, dressing-cases, card- 
oases, tortoiseshell fans, Trichinopoly chains, gold brfogles, and Dacca 
8car(s, were added to the list. In short, there was no end to the commis- 
sion ; I was to be the rich man of the family ; and the only danger they 
seemed to apprehend was my growing stingy in the midst of my wealth* 
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l^y outfit was splendid ; but as my friends bad calculated tbait upon my 
landing I should be put into immediate possession of splendid allowances, 
money or letters of credit were not considered necessary : the useful was 
Jess attended to than the ornamental, and with the exception of a gold 
repeater, and a Joe Manton, if all save my wearing apparel had gone to 
tl}e bottom, I should have sustained little loss. My mother, shocked at the 
idea of my sleeping in the steerage, insisted upon my having a cabin, for 
which a large sum was paid ; it was beautifully fitted up, quite in unison 
with my prospects ; and often when lying under my table, as a shelter from 
the heat, in my little miserable routee,’*^ did I grudge the upholsterer his 
bill the amount of which would have purchased a regulation-tent, and 
saved me a fever. 

I joined the ship in the Downs, carrying with me at least fifty letters of 
introduction to the first-rate families in Calcutta. Upon going on board, a 
slight misgiving arose, and I began to fear that I was not so completely 
launched upon the sea of prosperity as I had been taught to imagine. The 
captain passed me on the deck with a cool bow ; there were ladies at the 
cuddy tabic, but I was not introduced to them ; a major of a King’s regi- 
ment, going out to join for the first time, aflfected to hold Company’s officers 
very cheap ; the midshipmen were familiar, and 1 found out that I was ^ only 
a cadet,' without however understanding the full meaning of the phrase. 
Time passed very heavily ; 1 had acquired tastes which were not in strict 
accordance with the only amusements permitted to the outward-bound, where 
the captain, being constituted a sort of male duenna over half a dozen 
emancipated schoobgirls, takes care not to allow any one to flirt with them 
but himself. This regulation was strictly observed by our commandant ; 
he ranged his fair charges on either side of him, looking as dark as mid- 
night whenever the most common civilities were offered by their opposite 
neighbours. Whether it was by his express desire or their own inclination,' 
I never learned, but they made themselves exceedingly disagreeable, appear- 
ing to fancy that all the bachelors entertained matrimonial designs, which 
must be frozen to death. The two prettiest, the captain’s especial care, 
amused themselves and him very agreeably by acting the Rival Queens, a 
pastime which lasted during the voyage, and which many of the party con- 
cluded would lead to some fatal catastrophe, since one of the fair ladies at 
least must be doomed to wear the willow. Our fears happily w'^ere unfound- 
ed ; they laid siege to their guardian’s heart merely to pass away the time, 
and his vanity alone being engaged in the affair, the trio escaped unwound- 
ed : the gentleman ready to enter into a new flirtation with young widows 
returning home, the ladies bent upon conquest wherever they should go. The 
rest of the passengers, the King’s major not excepted, were rather below 
par, unaccustomed to good society, and more inclined to estimate according 
to rank in the service, or length of purse, than manners or personal accom- 
plishments : with th*ese persons, I was ^ only a cadet.' 

I confess to have felt some share of mortification at being thus under- 
rated ; but I was consoled with the reflection that the scene would change in 

• A very small tent. 
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Calcutta ; there, of course, I should take my station amid the young aspi; 
rants for fashionable celebrity. I flattered myself that, in bringing out the 
newest modes and manners, 1 should be an object of attention, and feeling 
immeasurably superior to my present associates, enjoyed the gratification of 
lookfng down upon them in turn, while the captain would find his level, 
and the young ladies be taugbt to distinguish a gentleman when they saw 
one. At present, the commander of our vessel demeaned himself after th'c 
fashion of those glorious days, when a royal salute was fired on the wival 
of a Company’s ship, and the officers were received like demi-gods ; while the 
unmarried passengers confidently expected to receive offers from the great 
men of Calcutta an hour after their landing. 1 smiled at tliese expectations,' 
little dreaming that my own were equally fallacious. 1 beguiled the time 
with reading poetry, and indulging in reveries fraught with golden visions of 
future grandeur. I likewise recurred with the happiest feeling of compla- 
cence to a few scenes of a tender nature, which had taken place at my last 
balls at home. I had danced several times with a fair girl, in white gauze 
and red roses, who talked in sueh a bewitching style of the charms of a sea- 
voyage, the tropical moonlights, promenades on deck, and above all, the 
sunny land of India, where I should wander under palm trees, listening to 
the song of the bulbul, and breathing nothing save alta of roses, that 1 
had almost ventured to ask her to share these exquisite delights; and as no 
one seemed inclined to participate in the sentimental pleasures I had con- 
templated, and, judging from the sample on board, India was no place to 
find a wife to my taste, I encouraged the hope that, being in the direct path 
to wealth, 1 should soon be rich enough to invite my charmer of the white 
gauze to cross the wa-ste of waters to the fairy palace I should prepare for 
her reception. 

« At last, there was an end of the tedium of the voyage ; I was no 
longer offended by hearing the captain declare he would not waste his chani- 
paigne upon a parcel ofeadet-s; 1 was no longer slapped on the backbylhr 
third mate ; and I escaped the frigid insolence of women awkwardh 
imitating the exclusiveness of high life. 1 flung myself into the steam- 
boat, and in breasting the current of the mighty (fanges, my previous ideas ol 
the riches and grandeur of the East seemed more than realized. The beautj 
and magnificence of Garden Reach, those princely mansions stretchmi; 
their proud wings over lawns sloping to the river, luxuriant with oricnlal 
foliage, gave a bright promise of the splendors of Calcutta, a promise 
amply fulfilled by the glittering palaces bursting on the eye at the landim!- 
place. 1 was soon provided with a palanquin, and on my way to expe- 
rience the unbounded bo.spitalily, of which I had heard so much. The hrst 
house to which my bearers conveyed me was sufficiently magnificent « 
answer my highly-raised expectations ; it was enclosed in a large cour 
yard beautifully planted, and as I passed through the noble gateway » a 
portico upon the grandest scale, I congratulated myself" upon the cxcc en 
quarters which my friend’s letter had secured for me. A battalion. o * 
vantswere in waiting in the hall, and my arrival seemed to create a sor , 
commotion amongst them ; all arose and salaamed,— & ceremony perlor 
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tjrherever I passed by people stationed in the verandahs and antechambers ; 
but on being ushered into the presence of the master of the mansion, I 
thought I had stepped by mistake into a dungeon. Not a single ray of 
light was permitted to enter, and after groping about in the dark, and 
making, I doubt not, an awkward figure, as my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the dim obscurity, I found myself in the presence of a little 
withered old gentleman, who seemed diligently employed in smoking a 
hookah. He looked over the letter, and said ‘hum!’ and ‘hal’ and 
continued to smoke as diligently as before. As I had been intimately 
acquainted with several of the members of his family in London, I deemed 
it proper to give him all the information in my power concerning them. I 
was the bearer of good tidings; Miss Jane, his niece, had made an excel- 
lent match ; his brother’s property had let most advantageously upon build- 
ing leases; one of his nephews had been just posted into a frigate, and 
another had got an appointment in the Board of Trade. Not a syllable 
concerning these near connexions appeared to interest him in the least de- 
gree ; at last, I said that the Cheltenham waters had so completely restored 
his eldest sister, who was considered in a dying state, that she had grown 
quite young again. ' Ha I’ quoth he, ‘ she was always a tough one ; 
nothing will kill her;’ and there his remarks ended. 1 sat a little longer in 
silence, and then rose to depart ; to this he made no opposition, and 1 walked 
out of his house, highly indignant at my reception, and determined never to 
favour him with my company again. 

‘‘ Somewhat depressed in spirits, I crossed the next threshold without 
feeling quite so secure of my reception, but was quickly rc-nssured by the 
friendly greeting of my host ; he remembered my mother when she was a 
girl, saw a vast likeness between us, and talked much and long of the jovial 
days he had passed at my grandfather’s. In the midst of reminiscences of 
Christmas parlies, shooting seasons, and fishing seasons, passed under my 
lamented ancestor’s hospitable roof, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘well, I hope 
you’ll call very often; I shall be devilish glad to see you. I won’t ask you 
now, because you must be busy settling yourself ; but come and tiff next 
week.’ I was all aghast, and ready, in the Englisl; sense of the word, to 
ff/with him then. However, I had nothing to do but to bow and walk 
out. At my next vi|it, the master of the house thought fit to make a formal 
apology for not inviting m.e to take up my abode in his domicile ; he had 
not a spare room, not a corner unoccupied ; and then he began so patheti- 
cally to bewail the number of letters of introduction with which he was 
nfliicted, that it appeared very clear to me that he considered my visit as a 
bore of the first magnitude. A punkah was swinging in the next apart- 
nient, and through three open doors I obtained glimpses of ladies evidently 
dressed for effect, and w'aiting to receive company; but to them my host 
did not present me :*a pretty strong hint that I was not an eligible. J had 
®gam nothing left but to take leave, and my parting bow seemed to aflford 
?reat relief. My patience was now pretty well w’orn out, but still I deter- 
mined to make another trial ; indeed, I had little choice, for I had been 
particularly warned against entering a tavern in Calcutta. Punch-houses, 
No..TJ. 2 P 
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as I bad heard them called, were represented as being extremely disrepnti^. 
ble, and 1 had been assured by an old Indian, that if 1 took up my abode 
in n place of public entertainment, I should not be admitted into society. 

<< It nut being practicable to live entirely in a palankeen, I was com- 
pelled to trust to the letters, which as yet had been productive of nothing 
save mortification. My spirits were again cheered by a kind welcome. 

‘ I’his is Mr. •, niy dear,’ exclaimed a stout gentleman to his stout 

wife ; * he knows your cousins in Weymouth Street, and has seen Bob and 
Becky.’ Mama questioned me very minutely about her darlings; they 
were prodigies she knew ; miss keptu'p her Hindoostanee, and master asto- 
nished all London by the profundity of his remarks upon men and things. I 
had tact enough to omit the complaints I had heard of the extreme ignorance 
and backwardness of Indian children generally, and Bob and Becky in 
particular, and to invent upon the spot sundry anecdotes very flattering to 
parental pride, and we got into high gossip about the state of affairs in Wey- 
mouth Street. Suddenly, in the midst of this charming conversation, I was 
asked if I had reported myself to the fort adjutant. I replied in the negative, 
adding that I had only just landed. All was instantly in commotion ; the lady 

cried, ^ for heaven’s sake, Mr. , don’t make any delay the gentlemao 

talked of the strictness of government-orders, the danger of getting into 
disgrace at head-quarters, and with great alacrity offering one of his 
chuprassees’^^ to attend me, I was packed off to the fort across a broiling 
plain, hot, jaded, and in disgust with all the world. 

“ I was civilly enough received, put into possession of various pieces of 
important information, to which, in the agitated state of my feelings, I could 
not attend, and. Anally, consigned to my quarters, which formed rather a 
melancholy contrast to the splendid habitations I had just quitted. A single 
unfurnished room, swarming with musquitos and rats, and looking like 
nothing I had ever seen before, in consequence of one corner being parted 
off by a parapet wall about a foot in height, a substitute, as 1 afterwards 
understood, for a bathing-room. As there was neither table nor chair, I 
sealed myself upon this erection, which was wide enough to hold the water- 
jars, subsequently placed there, and fell into a reverie of the most dolorous 
nature imaginable. Any where else, I might have ‘ taken mine ease in 
mine inn;’ but solitary imprisonment seemed to be tim doom of a stranger 
in India. I was not, however, left very long to my own reflections. The 
guardian of the cadets had made my arrival known, and the apartment was 
soon crowded with natives, offering their goods for sale, or themselves for 
service, and either jabbering in an unknown tongue — I had neglected the 
study of Hindoostanee — or speaking such execrable English as by no 
stretch of intellect I could possibly comprehend. I now thought myself w 
Bedlam, and most happy was I when, after two or three hours of confusion, 

I obtained quiet possession of my lodging (now supplied with a bed, a 
coqple of chairs and a table, a lamp, and sundry jars of water), and got 
some refreshment placed before me. I sent the remainder of my letters o 
introduction by one of my servants, having no inclination to subject myse 

* Mes^engsrci. 
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to farther mortification. They produced two invitations, a dinner and a 
ball. To the former I posted, not without a hope of enjoying a few hours 
of rational society, for hitherto my acquaintance had been confined to my 
brother cadets, noisy lads, not at all suited to my taste. 

« I found a very large company assembled, and previous to the announce* 
ment of dinner, I had no opportunity of speaking, except to answer the 
salutations of the host and hostess ; no introductions took place, and when 
the ladies were handed down to table, I followed in the meUe. Having 
omitted to inform my kJiidmvUghar’^ that I was going out to dinner, from 
sheer ignorance of the dire necessity of securing his attendance, although 
the apartment was crowded with servants (many of the guests having three 
in their train, and the table absolutely groaned with the weight of the 
feast), I could not get any thing to eat. The gentlemen who sat on either 
side of me abstained from choice ; I heard them say that they never ate at 
night, and though, by the example of others at the board, 1 saw that it was 
not absolutely incumbent to preserve a strict fast, I found no encouragement 
in the reserved demeanour of my neighbours to inquire how I might contrive 
to get served. They looked on with an air of cold indifference, and their 
attendants stood behind their chairs like statues. I was hungry, and felt an 
inclination to taste some of the viands which tempted my eye, but pride 
kept me silent; for having once, or twice asked for a little information from 
persons well-qualified to afford it, I found that my questions appeared so 
ridiculous as to excite bursts of laughter, and the remarks ‘ he’s a griffin ’ — 
* what a griff !’t were repealed round the room, loudly by many, and in 
whispers by the more polite. It may perhaps argue a deficiency in educa- 
tion and good breeding, if a stranger should betray ignorance of the esta- 
blished usages of society in London and Paris ; but 1 humbly opine that a 
dehutanl in Calcutta cannot reasonably be expected to have a previous 
acquaintance with customs and habits differing so materially from the fashions 
of Europe, and that if he should abstain from laughing at the strange sole- 
cisms he secs committed, he may be spared tlie sneers of persons to whom 
long habit has rendered these barbarisms familiar. In the present emer- 
gence, the dish before me was my only resource, and when 1 had partaken 
of that, my plate was not changed until the second course, when, as 1 
could not eat plantains, I got nothing. The master of the house asked me 
to take wine, and there ended the hospitalities of the table. Hookahs were 
brought in, and a dead silence reigned in my vicinity. I made an early 
escape to the drawing-room, but there my situation was by no means 
amended; no one thought it worth while to notice a cadet. If 1 ventured 
to address any one, I was answered coldly, and stared at. No person 
eared about the on dits of London, with which I v\’as laden, or felt any 
interest concerning new operas, new books, new pictures, or new musical 
instruments. My small talk was of no use ; the air distinguS which 1 
flattered myself I possessed, made no impression ; a young civilian, who 
looked like a shop-boy, and stuttered, was the object of general attentioQ> 

♦ The scrv.int who attends «t tabic. 

t Uriffin ia the cant term for a ' stranger ’ in India. 
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gud the difference in o«r reception was obvious; bu ww nn eligiUu nd I 
was not: quarters in the ‘Buildings*’ and quarters in the fort Kgul(n«d 
the courtesies qf the company towards their respective tenants. 

“The ball was about as delightful as the. dinner; my only consolation 
being the sight of my fcUow-passengers in as forlorn a condition as myself; 
the young ladies, stuck in melancholy plight upon a sofa, looked as if they 
trould have been glad to dance with me ; but my spirit was yet too high ; 1 
remembered their former disdain, and remained obdurate, pwmg wHh a 
stiff bow. The skipper too was there, and, completely out of his element, 
be wandered about like a discontented spirit, and his uniform coat, coasi. 
derably tarnished by exposure to sea air, gave him on shore an amphibious 
look. I could scarcely recognize, in the clumsy, crest-fallen, slinking sort 
of person before me, the tyrant of the cuddy, and the swaggerer of the 
deck I spent the evening in contrasting the difference between a party in 
London and a party in Calcutta; at the former, the humblest individual, 
invited are secure of meeting attention ; they are at least asked if they vnll 
dance, and partners are provided; but here, both ladies and gentkmen, who 
were strangers, were allowed to sit still without any inquiry whether they 
were actuated by choice or necessity. It seemed quite sufficient honour to be 
invited to a ball at the city of palaces ; whether the guests were amused or 
not appeared a matter of perfect indifference to the entertainew. -The lady 
of the mansion danced with her favourites ; the master smoked his hookah; 
those who were previously acquainted talked, and those who wwe not sate 
as stiff as pokers, or looked up and down in solitary misery. Three b^Is 
passed in the same manner, very little waltzing, no galoppe, no mazurka. 
.1 was a mere spectator, and a silent one ; for a passing bow was considered 


finite enouffh for a cadet. . 

“Grievously as I had been disappointed in my expectations of pleasure 
ill Calcutta, I found that my actual troubles were stell to commence. It is 
true that 1 was so fortunate as to obtain a commission, just in time lor an 

order came out immediately afterwards, by which I became a supernumerary 

ensign, witli no chance of promotion until my seniors were a sor c . 
I was posted to a corps stationed at some, to me, inexplicable place up Uie 
country; for the whole of India, with the exception of Prideai 

cies, was a sort of terra incognita to my mind. I had formed im -dea 
whatsoever about the Mofussil* and ite delectabiliUes w'ere still to ix 
experienced. Boat-hire was allowed, but, to my horror and 
discovered that 1 did not possess half the funds requisite to . 

the most common equipment. In this dilemma, every superflui^ was 
to recruit my finances; the rats had half-devoured “X 
they were exchanged for bullock-trunks ; my watch and my ^n p 
me with a uniform, and other indispensable military appointments, 
the sale of the minor articles produced a small stock ofl tea, cotte , ^ 

and brandy. I went up the river with a fleet of cadets an 
convoy were several budgerows laden with spinsters (the term ^ 

• A range in Tank Siinaie, appropriatol to the accommodation oT wittera on thalr artlva 

t The proviuceb. 
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applieJj ejc^twhen abridged to spina, to unnarried ladiea)^. procdidiag 
to their relations in the upper provinoes. When our Tessel moored for thd 
night, on a wild jtinglj shore, the fair danihels were easily oonciliats!^ 
honouring us by receiving our arms in the rough promenade on the river’^s 
bank, and receiving with infinite politeness the small courtesies we werd 
enabled to offer ; but when we halted at large stations, the scene changed; 
Balls had been postponed in expectation of a reinforcement of belles, and 
though their escort were included in the invitations, a small share of enjoy* 
nicnt fell to our lot* The partners we hoped to obtain were engaged * ten 
deep' to men with staff-appointments or better allowances; and I had the 
mortification to hear one of my fair companions reply, when asked who 
were in the fleet with her, ^ oh, nothing but cadets !' thus depriving us of 
our hand fide rank, for we were ensigns, 

<< After a tedious voyage, not without peril from falling sand-banks, which 
frequently threatened to overwhelm our flotilla as it lay moored to the shore, 
I reached the place of my destination, and trusted that I should enjoy soma 
of the ])leasures of a military life ; but instead of planning hunting-parties 
for the cold season, I was compelled to wear out my brains in miserably 
sordid calculations upon the amount of servants' wages, bazaar expenses, 
the rent of bungalows, &o., and found, after retrenching to the uttermost 
farthing, that I could not, by dint of privations of every kind, make my 
ensign’s pay furnish the actual necessaries of life. The end of every month 
would find me in debt, and promotion was an event not to be thought of for 
nmny years. My only hope of paying my way rested upon a staff-appoint- 
ment; and for that, as 1 had no influential letters to men in power, and my 
friends in England could not easily be disabused of the idea that I was in 
receipt of a princely income, I must trust entirely to my own merits : a poor 
dependence ; such a plea being as ill-received in India as at home. I set 
seriously to work to the study of Hindoostanee and Persian, with the inten- 
tion of qualifying myself for the interpretership of the corps; and now I 
lamented that those persons, who had amused me with so many captivating 
tales of Indian luxury, had not rather impressed upon my mind the necessity 
of acquiring a competent knowledge of the oriental languages previous to 
my departure from England, 

My poverty but not my will had induced me to consent to chum with 
a brother ensign, with whom I divided a little wretched bungalow* He 
possessed what he was pleased to denominate a taste for music, and 
wte at home the whole day, alternately scraping upon a miserable violin or 
blowing through a cracked flute. My moonshee bore the eternal clamour 
'''ith a degree of imperturbability^ which I envied but could not imitate ; 
"'y head became distracted, and my ideas confused ; still my tormentor con- 
tinued his infernal conoor^ and complained, in reply to my remonstrances, 
of the hardship ofii living with a person who had no music in his soul. I 

two competitors for the appointment, studying hard with the advaptage 
0 quiet houses ; and I felt ashamed of the joy which I could not repress, 
'V en one, a promising youth, fell a sacrifice to the heat of the climate. I 

8 locked at the hardened selfishness which, despite of my efforts, ob- 
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tiined povesam of my heart; the death of thoae above me ooold aloae 
betor my condition, and I speedily learned to erase a comrade a name from 
the army-list with feelings ithich, upon reflection, made me shudder, I 
detested a country and a service which had developed vices in my nature 
hitherto slumbering and unsuspected even by myself, and I sickened at the 
thoueht of what I might become before my painful term of slavery should 
expire, and I could retun^ to hide my head in some obscure comer of 

Emrland upon the poor provision afforded by a pension. 

« My reception in society was much the same as on my first amval ; I 
was sometimes asked to ladies’ paities', hut had no chance of engaging tlieir 
attention: my declining to smoke cigars, and my skill at small game^ did 
not recommend me to their good graces while I continued an eiBign. I was 
no actor, and failed in my attempt to introduce the Maux vtvant. I fell 
into my place in the back-ground, joining groupes of other youths similarly 
situated, and wishing, with them, that we could afford to feed toe elephante 
which we might borrow to go after a tiger; looking at Arab steeds, which 
we could never hope to purchase, and comparing them with the ragged, 
vicious /a//MS (country ponies), which we rode at the risk of our lives. 

“This agreeable mode of life was diversified by occasional marches, 
which gave me a pretty idea of the pleasures of traversing the plains of 
India with an ensign’s equipments. It was often my fortune to be sent 
upon treasure-parties, at the commencement or during toe hot winds. I 
had nothing but a routee, the smallest and thinnest of tents, to screen me 
from the scorching blast, and was compelled to creep under the table and 
lie there during toe heat of tlie day, in order that I might interpose Us 
canopy between me and a vertical sun. Once in the rams, when I had s 
companion, a tornado caught our canvas walls, and turned them inside out, 
in the way frequently the fate of an umbrella in a gust of wind. My fnend 
saved the brandy-bottle, which by a sort of instinct he grasped by the neck ; 
eveiy thing elsc,-glasses, plates, dinner and dishes,— went off into the 
jungles. Exposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm, we rushed to the 
finit shelter, which proved to be a cowhouse, the master whereof, seeing 
our approach, and apprehensive that his cattle would be turned out for our 
accommodation, resolutely kept the door. He of tlie brandy-bottle, enr^ 
beyond all discretion, forgetful of his precious charge, threw the missile at 
the caitirs head ; fortunately, it missed its mark, and lodged in the mu - 
wall, sufficiently softened to yield to the touch, where it was snug y 
ensconced in a niche of its own making. Meanwhile, our servants 
pursuing the truant tent with shout and cry, picking up the 

the feast, and anticipating the ill-humour of the saibs atthe lo® o toe on 
meal they were likely to get for some time to come. A1 tom ti , 
friends at home were dreaming of travels performed in regal state, 
pies of cloth of gold borne over the head of their fortunate relative* 
on his return, would think meanly of a carriage and lour, and compi 
the poor accommodations offered by an English inn. 

“At first, I entertained an eager desire to visit the remar 
within a few marches of cantonments, and felt annoyed at being 
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them without the power of inspecting the ourioritiee, natm) or BrtEfieU, 
which had gained them celebrity ; but I soon pew reconciled to my disap* 
pointment. Anglo-Indians are divided into two grand classes, the apathe- 
tic and the reckless. I became a member of the first and the largest; 
satisfied myself with the conviction that I should remain long enough in 
India to see every thing that was worth seeing, and perhaps neglected 
opportunities within my reach. The announc^ent of the * relief* fur- 
nished a new topic for conversation, which hitherto, morning, noon, and 
night, had rested upon an inexhaustible subject,— To our dis- 
may, we found our corps consigned to a station under the influence of this 
cruellest of government orders; it made the most determined smoker 
amongst us eloquent; he mingled his grumblings at the Company, and John 
Company’s active agent, with the gurglings of his Hookah, — a duet which 
had never been heard before. Others became poetical on the occasion, 
and breathed their plaints in song. The pathos of these extemporaneous 
productions was rather rude than elegant ; but it came home to all our 
hearts, and when Ensign Weatherall burst forth into an unpremeditated 
strain, which I subjoin for the inspection of the curious, we were compelled 
to subscribe to the accuracy of the homely picture which he had drawn, j 

, SONG OF THE DEMI-BATTANT. 

Now, comrades, list, and you shall hear 
News that will make you rather queer ; 

We are condemned to meet starvation, 

^y boys, in demi.batta station ! 

Supplies, they tell us, are not dear. 

And low the price of Hodson's beer : 

Poor comfort this ; for, to our sorrow, 

To pay we shall be forced to borrow. 

The batta cut, how shall we dine? 

We must not even smell at wine ; 

And while we view the single grill. 

We sigh o’er the lchansamah*s bill. 

The price of meat is very high. 

Even mutton, ** spongy, lean, and dry 
So we must feed on rice and ghee. 

To save a pice in a rupee. 

Though doctors tell that, in a trice. 

We lose our lives by eating rice, 

No matter that; the sooner we, 

As runs the phrase, absorbed ’* shall be. 

No tea, no coffee, and no eggs, 

No salted fish in little kegs, 

No butter fresh from country dairies, 

For some are supernumeraries. 

l9o bubbling hookah, no cheroots, 

No blacking to adorn our boots, 

No syce, no tattoo in the stable, 

No Hdmulghars to wait at table. 


* Vidt ths Calcutta Retail Price Curreat. 
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1^0 fitqiieti, «iid for rural sports 
Grim Iwillfis <e«> and petty courts ; 

While tradesmen dun at little cost, 

Through that confounded anna-post. 

No eligibles we, the fair 
Doom us to anguish and despair ; 

Their frowns will cause the tears to flow 
Within pach mud-Wallcd bungalow. 

No fancy ball, no masquerade, 

No partner in tite galloppade, 

No smiles from ros/'- wreathed sultanas. 

And no invites to hurra khanas* 

No brandy, in these chilling rains. 

To cheer our hearts, or warm our veins; 

Too soon will grief, or cholera morbus. 

In such a state of things, ** absorb ” us.* 

‘^Tliis delectable effusion requires some explanatory notes. In reporting 
the state of the markets, our Calcutta officials use terms rather extraordinary 
to English eyes; beef and mutton, not being in high perfection all the 
year round, are described as ^spongy,* an expression which conveys a 
disgusting idea, and which is not warranted by the real state of the case. 
One of the disadvantages attending Barrackpore, as a military station, is 
its vicinity to the petty court of Calcutta, that dread of subalterns, whose 
debts do not exceed 400 rupees. The necessity of the sender of the letter 
defraying the charge of postage, occasioned by government-regulations, 
spares a hopeless debtor many demands which would only increase the 
losses of the creditor ; consequently, the nearer a luckless youth, who has 
the misfortune to be rather deep in his tailor^s books, approaches to Cal- 
cutta, the more frequently is he favoured with a request to pay ; the postage 
of a letter to Barrackpore being only a single anna.'^ 

♦ It nml scarcely be stated, that this Is the genuine production of a subaltern officer anticipating the 
horrors of half-battat the internal evidence is sufficient to support the fact. 


CONVERSION OF HINDUS. 

Extract from the evidence of Mr, Chas. Lushington, before the (Public) 
Committee on EasUindIa Affairs, 8th March 1832 
“ Has any progress been made, in the Bengal presidency, in the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity?—! am afraid very little; there have been to my 
knowledge one or two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, 
and many more are claimed. The cause of Christianity will not be promoted 
in India by premature, injudicious, or fanatical attempts at proselytism. The 
experience of late years has shown (I mention it with sorrow), that the direct 
and permanent conversion of adult Hindoos or Mahom^ans (especially the 
former) is extremely rare : it only remains, therefore, to seek the propagation 
of Christianity by the slow process of instructing the rising generation. Any 
attempt to force such results, by open interference with the religious obscr* 
vances of our native subjects, might, without advancing the great cause in 
produce consequences the most injudicious.” 
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EDUCATION OP CIVIL SERVAKT<). 

Onk of the most important consequences of a funilamental change in the 
existing iorm of government for British India would be the transferring, directly 
or indirectly, the whole of the patronage of India to the hands of the Crown, 
unless some substitute could be found for the safe channel in which that pa- 
tronage at present flows. Besides the iuiinense number of military, medical, 
luarine, and ecclesiastical appointments in India, there are from 1,100 to 1,200 
civil servants at the three presidencies,* wiiose salaries and allowances amount 
to something short of two millions sterling. The number of writerships to be 
filled up annually has been estimated at twenty, that of cadets at fifty. 

The lately-published evidence, taken before the Select Committee of the 
Commons, contains much curious and interesting matter upon this point, 
which we propose to condense and distribute under the following heads 1st. 
the mode in which the Indian patronage is now exercised ; 2d. the qualifica- 
tions of the appointees ; 3d. the substitutes proposed for the present system. 

Tun Moue in which the Indian Patronage is now exercised. 


The Crown apjioints the Bishop of Calcutta, the judges of the Supreme 
Courts in India, and all officers connected with the King’s forces there. The 
Governor CJeneral, governors, and corainanders-in-chief are appointed by the 
Court of Directors, subject to the approval or veto of his Majesty. Members 
of coiinoil are nominated by the Court without any control. The Indian 
appointmcius in the gift of the Court of Directors, at home, arc writers, 
cadets, assistant surgeons, masters-atteudant, advocates general, and chap- 
lains.! 


Of the number of writers appointed from home, in the last five years, three 
Mere sons of noblemen, eight were baronets’ sons, twenty-one sons of clergy- 
men, forty-six sons of Company’s civil servants, seventy-four sons of officers 
in the Company’s army or navy, thirty-seven sons of officers in his Majesty’s 
aniiy or navy, 140 sons of merchants, bankers, professional men, and private 
gentlemen, and eight w’cre directors’ sons.J 

hen the appointments arc made, the directors’ influence over them ceases; 
the future promotion of the individual rests with the local governments abroad, 
Mhich consequently exercise a very considerable portion of the general patron- 
age of India.jJ The rule of seniority is, however, observed in India as far as 
possible: there arc many important situations where it is absolutely necessary 
to overlook mere seniority and to select men of marked ability ; but the claims 
of seniority, c<rltris paribus, are respected so far as to deprive the Governor 
Oeneriil of what would be considered his patronage,|| which is scarcely equi- 
valent to the annoyance of having to decide on contending claims.il The 
distribution of the patronage in India is recorded on the proceedings, and 
liable to vigilant scrutiny at home. 

With respect to the motives which actuate the patrons under the present 
thclvcport of the Committee states that “ there does not appear in 
t le evidence any imputation upon the purity with which the directors have acted 

11 . N the number of civil ollicere in the three presidencies. Asiat. Journ. voi. 

1 Mr V al)ove fctiniatc in given in the Report, p. 170. 

I ^;-Auber, 14th February Public. 

5 iT' Public. 

II Mackenzie, 3d March. 

^ Mr.'u * March ltt33. Public. Mr. Edmonstone, ICth April. 

H. Mackenzie, 2d March ltia2. Public. 

Journ. X.«. Vol. lU. Xo. 2 Q 
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in bestowing their patronage and the local patronage is stated to be, gene, 
rally speaking, dispensed with remarkable equity.* 

The Qualifications of the Appointees. 

This head may be subdivided into two, namely, first, the present character 
of the'Company^s servants, and, secondly, their preparatory education and 
the tests of their qualifications. 

The character of the Company’s military officers stands high in the estima. 
tion of the witnesses, as will appear from our digest of the evidence before the 
military committee. The cadets are not required indispensably to undergo any 
examination previous to appointment, except those intended for the artillery 
and engineer departments, who are 'educated carefully at Addiscombe and 
Chatham.f 

With respect to the character of the Company’s civil servants, in India, as a 
body, wc shall epitomize the testimony of the several witnesses, as it discovers 
some discrepancies. 

Rammohun Roy, in his replies to queries, J states that “ many of thejudi- 
cial officers of the Company arc men of the highest talents as well as of strict 
integrity that “ the judicial branch of the service is at present almost pure;” 
and that “ there are among the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen 
of such distinguished talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the 
regular study of the law, they commit very few, if any^ errors in the adiiii- 
nistration of justice.” This testimony, from so competent and impartial a 
witness, is high praise. 

Mr. T, P. Courtenay, a late secretary of the Board of Control, being asked 
what, from his experience of the character of the Indian servants, was his esti^ 
mate of their general capacity, diligence, and public qualities, replies as fob 
lows : “ that is a very difficult question, iiidee<l, to answer, because it is a 
remark that almost every person has made who has been concerned in Indian 
affairs, that gentlemen, who, when you read their writings, appear to be 
extremely sensible and well-informed men, quite fail when you come in con- 
tact vvith them in England. It would he injustice not to say that there is a 
very great proportion of intelligence and diligence, and zeal and knowledge, 
among the Indian fuiictionarics : but 1 feel myself bound to say that the charac- 
ter of superiority, which has been constantly given to them, is not wai ranted 
by what I have observed^”} herein differing from the late Mr. Canning, who 
has recorded his high testimony to their ability as well as zeal. 

Mr. N. B. Edraonstone, a retired civil servant of high* rank and character, 
formerly vice-president in council during the absence of Lord Hastings from 
Calcutta, — being asked, “ considering the highly important character of many 
of the functions to which they are called, should you say that there had 
hitherto been a sufficient degree of ground of selection within the reach of the 
Governor General of India for the appointment of persons competent to fill 
such situations,”— rei’.lics : “ I think wc may refer to the history of British 
India for an answer to that question. The success that has attended the adnii* 
nistration of our affairs in that country, affords, in my opinion, ample proof 
that talents and qualifications adequate to all the duties and exigencies of the 
public service have been found among the civil servants of the Compan) 
abroad.” II ** 

Mr. Richard Clarke, also a retired civil servant, states that the number of 

♦ Mr. C. Lushington, nth March 1(02. Public. \ Sir John Malcolm, 5th March IftU Militwi- 
t Appendix to llci>ort, 11th October 1H31. § Ev. 17 th Feb, 1832. Public. 

II Ev. Kith April 1832. Public. 
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eligible persons is generally fully equal to the number of all the situations under* 
the government; that there are now some excellent judges in the Adawlut 
Courts in India ; that there is a very general confldence in the integrity of the 
Company’s judges, but not always in their skill; but there are among the 
Company’s servants as many as, under the circumstances, could be expected, 
^vho have taken great pains in the acquirement both of general and judicial 

knowledge.* 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie, who has formed a strong opinion, which we shall 
hereafter state, respecting the inefficiency of the existing test or security for 
the qualifications of civil servants, observes, however, that ** it is wonderful 
that they have done so well as they have.” He believes that the public (native) 
voice is, upon the whole, favourable to European judges, and that their reputa- 
tion, in point of honesty, is exceedingly good.f The present plan of appoint- 
ment has certainly produced men of much laknt, and the highest class of 
offices may he probably well filled, being few ; but looking to the great mass of 
offices, he thinks the system has not been such as to send out to India a 
body of men fit to exercise, as it is desirable they should be exercised, the 
functions that belong to the civil service. There are many judges and collec- 
tors inferior to what would be if there was a fuller scope for selection in 
India, or competition for entering the service in England.^ 

Mr. David Hill, as well as Mr. Mackenzie, thinks the natives would prefer 
the administration of justice remaining in the hands of European judges rather 
than its being transferred to those of their own countrymen. He docs not 
think that, notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of (jualification, the 
Company’s servants are particularly ill-qnalificd; it is only the circumstances 
of the situation which render their qualifications so cxtfcmcly defective; and 
he thinks that they would not be much fitter for judicial situations in India if 
they were qualified in the highest degree, if they could be lawyers, for instance, 
sent out from England/? 

Capt. Turner Macan, Persian interpreter to the Commander-in-chief, who, 
from his official functions, has been acquainted with the oriental (lualifications 
of most of the writers appointed to Calcutta and the Ujiper Provinces, states 
that, generally speaking, the civil servants arc men of considerable capacity for 
business and great assiduity ; but, considering their previous education and the 
important duties they are called on to perform, they have not generally shewn 
so much ability as might have been expected. || • 

Mr. James 0. Oldham, a retired civil servant, who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in India, having been a collector of land-revenue and after- 
wards a judge, states that there is not any such deficiency amongst the young 
men sent out in the civil service as requires particularly to be provided for, cs- 
pecuilly the young men of the present day, who, generally speaking, arc 
extremely well qualified ; there may be exceptions.! 

Mr. W. B. Bay ley, late member of council at Calcutta, thinks that civil ser- 
vants arc not sufficiently educated, observing that “ it is vain to deny the fact, 
that very unfit men have occasionally gone out as civil servants to India.”** 
Several testimonies in favour of the civil service occur in the minutes of the 
preceding comraittees.f f 

On the second* head, namely, the preparatory education and tests 
the qualifications of persons appointed to the civil service, the evidence 

* Ev. 6lh March 1832. Judicial. t Ev. IGth March 1032. Judifial.* 

t Ev. 2d March 1832. Public. 5 Ev. 26th March 1832. Judicial. 

» 22d March 18;t2. Public. ^ Ev.Oth April 18:12. Judicial. ’»* Ev. loth April l«:i2. 

U Ev. of Mr. Chaplin and General Sir L. Smith, 1831. 
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extends over a pretty large field of inquiry. We shall, in this case likewise, 
epitomize the testimony of each witness. 

The Kast-India College was established in 1806, in order to supply a want, 
which has been felt and expressed by the government, both in India and at 
home, of qualifications in the great body of the civil servants, commensurate 
with the extent and importance of their actual functions. The plan of educa- 
tion, by which it was proposed to supply this want, combined provisions for 
an enlarged European education, with the rudiments of some of the oriental 
languages; the former embracing, besides the classical and niatliemaiical 
instruction usually given to the junior part of the universities, the elementa of 
the sciences of political economy andvlaw. The college was placed under the 
charge of a principal and several professors, vk, two for classical and general 
literature, the lectures being upon the plan of those given at the universities ; 
two for mathematics and natural philosophy, on the jilan followed at Cam- 
bridge ; one for modern history and political economy, and another for law, 
the lectures of both being practically a series of examinations; and two, with 
native assistants, for the oriental de[)artmcut, which was to provide means of 
instruction in the elements of oriental literature, for which purpose the stu- 
dents were to be taught not only the rudiments of the Asiatic languages, more 
especially Arabic and Persian, but made acquainted with the history, customs, 
nnd manners of the dificrent nations ol the cast. There were also iM’cnch, 
drawing, and fencing masters. The students were to be admitted at the age 
of fifteen, but not without passing an examination in the Greek Testament, ni 
two Latin classics, and in the elemeuts of arithmetic. Public examinations, 
after the models of those at the universities, formed an essential part ot 
the system; but no exact test was at first fixed for the qualification of a stu- 
dent leaving college for India. Suhsccpicntly, the oriental professor, who was 
to give lectures on Hindu literature and the history of Asia, was^ allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. 1 he age ol 
admission was altered to sixteen ; two years’ residence at the college was niudo 
indispensable; an improved code of laws v/as introduced lor the government 
of the college, and a test * was established, by which every student was to have 
his proficiency ascertained before he could obtain his final ceitificate.f hi 
18:26, Mr. ^Vjnn’s act was [lasscd, professedly as an expedient for suiiplymg 
a number of writers more in proportion to the demands of the Indian bcrvicc 
than could be furnished If the college, according to the act of 1813. A Lon- 
don Board of Examination was establUhed under tliis act, with a test,t whereby 
students were relieved from the obligation of passing through the college at 
Haileybury, and the collegiate course was shortened. The test of the London 
Board is considered by Ur. Batten, the professor of the East-India College, to 
have brought down the qualification for a writership, and to be detrimental, firbt, 
by omitting any demand of an elementary knowledge of law and politica 
economy; and, secondly, by taking, as a minimum, qualifications vvliici 

• The test was at first (iai4 confinwl to the several orienlaUanguages r^uir^ for 
which the student was nominatetl, viz, 1. writing the character in a lair and ' , ,uage; 

acquaintance with the terms of grammar; 3. a competent knowledge ut Jas 

4 . reading, translating, and parsing an easy passage in each language. In IKIO, f ^ A-te/ity in 
also established, reijulrlng fiwd icjwcy in one department of European literature, ot p J 
two. 

f Dr. Batten, 12thJuly iai2 Public. * nf the work* 

i The test requires acompetent knowledge of the Greek Teslament and of some ^ ^ 

of at Jeast two Latin authors (named , and also of the principles of grammar, the coi 
arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the first four books of Euclid ^ -ci, 

Including simple equations. Subsequently, an oriental test has been added, in two lan^ujib 
and Hindustani. 
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scarcely exceed those required for the first admikion to the college, and thus, 
in admitting little more than ordinary school education as a substitute 
for an enlarged plan of manly instruction grafted upon such an education. He 
jilso states that the lowness of the minimum qualification has rendered it almost 
impossible for the college to raise its own ultimate te.*its, from the invidions- 
iiess of thccontrast, as felt by the parties respectively subjected to each. He 
observes that “ India appears of late to have been overstocked with civilians 
not detained long enough in Europe for their sound and permanent qualifica- 
tion, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the college as well as from 
the London Board.”* 

On arriving in India, the young men of the Bengal service enter the col- 
!qrc at Calcutta (which has lately undergone a revision) with a view of per- 
ftctiiig themselves in languages. At Bombay there is no institution corres- 
ponding to that at Calcutta; the young men are scut into the interior inimc- 
iliatcly ; the examiners are paid officers. At Madras there is a collegiate in- 
stitntion, in which the examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s service, act* 
iiijr gratuitously; the writers arc either placed in this seminary or under judges 
or collectors in the interior. At the colleges in India, the quidificatioii re- 
(|iiircd to be attained is a knowledge of two of the languages of business in 
the country. After a certain [)eriod, if the writers do not fit themselves for 
cmplo\iiient, they arc, by a recent direction from home, sent back to England 
and forfeit their appointinent.f The Calcutta college, upon its establishment 
ill KSOO, was strongly objected to by the Court of Directors, on account of the 

t\[)cnj>e. 

Mr. Mill’s opinion (formed, he admits, from imperfect knowledge) of the 
iiihlitution at Ilaileyhury, is “ by no means favourable.” ‘ He conceives, that 
*• there is very little done in the way of study, except by a small number of 
the best di.spo.^ccl the pupils, who would study any where, and that the ten- 
dency inseparable from assemblages of young men to run into dissolute 
courses, operates there to a deplorable extent.” The great defect, he thinks, 
is the want of an appropriate oi’gau for the most important of all branches of 
education for young men who are to be employed in the administration of jus- 
tice, who do not receive one word of instruction on the peculiar nature of 
the unspeakably important and difficult duties they will have to discharge.” 
1 here arc cases, in which from deficiency at the examination at Haileybury, 
the students have been sent back, and if they continA below the requisite de- 
gree of proficiency, they would not be sent out; but he recollects no instance 
of the kind. The college at Calcutta has been a great expense to the govern- 
ment. Ui)on an inquiry, some years ago, it was found that the junior part 
of the service were involved in debts to a deplorable degree, and that tlicir 
resiuence in Calcutta had be^^n one cause of this,J 

Mr. Courtenay, being asked how far, in his opinion, the two at 

Haileybury and Calcutta, had answered their purposes, replies that,^l to fh'e 
Calcutta college, he knows very little, but never heard much good of it; and 
'vith respect to Haileybury, he is bound to say that the tendency of the des- 
patches he has read from India, up to the period ^if /his quitting office, was to 
vbtablish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college, over those 
'v 10 had gone to Indj^ before the college was established.} 

Mr. John Sullivan has always considered the collection of a number of 

* Kv. ut supra. * 

t of Mr. Mill, 21rt Feb. 1032. Public. Of Mr. H. Mackenzie, 2d March 1832. 
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young men of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, 
to be a great mistake in the present system of education for the civil service; 
an observation he applies both to England and India. The great evil arises 
from the youths getting into habits of extravagance, not being checked, as at 
the universities, where the society is general and consists of young men and 
persons of maturer age; he conceives, moreover, that they lose the oppor. 
tunity of forming those connexions and friendships in this country, which tend 
very much to rivet their affections to persons and things at home. The extra, 
vagance, both at Madras and Calcutta, has been very great indeed. He ima. 
gines there has been no instance of any young man arriving in India possessed 
of a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him to take a share in 
the administration of the country. He thinks the qualification of the civil 
servants would have been much higher than they are, if they had paid more 
attention to political economy, mathematics, civil engineering and similar 
branches of education, confining themselves (at college) to the mere rudiments 
of Sanscrit, Persian, and Arabic, lie believes it is generally considered that 
every object in contemplation when Haileybury college was formed, might have 
been more effectually obtained by other means.* 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie conceives that the East-India college has been bene- 
ficial, but that the same object might have been easily attained without the ex- 
penseof it; and the institution might be dispensed with, without any fiirthcr 
detriment. He should think that from all the gentlemen appointed to the civil 
service there should be required a much more extensive accpiisition than they 
now generally make, in every branch of European knowledge which the col- 
lege professes to teach, especially on subjects connected with the science of 
government. On the entry of young men from England into the college at 
Calcutta, there have been some instances of very considerable proficiency in 
oriental languages ; but in general their acquisition has not been such as to 
enable them to enter immediately on public service. 1 he Calcutta college has 
been useful chiefly in providing books ; that being accomplished, he thinks, on 
the whole, it is disadvantageous to the public service. Generally, he does 
not think it desirable that gentlemen destined for India should attend much to 
its languages in England; they can acquire them with so much greater facility' 
in the country. The best course of education for a young man in India is 
that which would in England qualify him to fill any high public office as a 
statesman ; at the same time, the study of Sanscrit would be useful, if it 
could be acquired without sacrificing the more important object of acquiring 
European knowledge. The present plan of nomination for the civil service 
goes only to secure qualifications a little better than the ordinary average ot 
gentlemen of the same rank, and a plan which gives to India only such an 
average of talent must be defective. As to the governing feeling of the patrons, 
his notion, Mr. Mackenzie says, is that the chance of success in India de- 
pending much on the qualifications of the individual, the value of an appoint 
ment to a man of talent is much higher than to an inferior man; theconse^ 
quence must be a desire on the part of the patrons to seek amongst 
standing to them in the same relation, the most talented. He believes 
has been, independently of other considerations, a general desire on t e P 
of the Directors to send men who would do them honpur ; a motive w > 
he has no doubt, gives a salutary direction to the force of private fee mg. ^ 
k is worthy of being noted here, that in the evidence of D». ^ 
amongst the testimonies in favour of the East-India College, are 
* Ev.28lh Feb. 1832. Publk. t Ev. 2d Mauh 11132. Public. Ev. mb July 183^- 
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Mr. Holt Mackenzie.* In a letter to Mr. Malthua, he describes the college 
as “ the seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted for a variety 
and extent of information, that I could no where have received in the space of 
two years ;** and a letter from the father of Mr. Mackenzie states : “ my son 
IJolt owns with gratitude the kindness and highly useful instruction which he 
received at Hertford, to which he chiefly ascribes the success of his exertions 
in India.’ 

Mr. Charles Lushington thinks the present system of education at the East- 
India College defective ; the character of the education is not sufficiently de- 
fined ; the students are treated neither as boys nor men. He inclines to the 
opinion that they are apt to presume too much upon their interest ; they con- 
sider themselves too free from responsibility. The institution, at present, is 
a non-descript establishment, where the youtlis are subjected to an ill-defined 
restraint, vacillating between the coercion of a school and the liberal and 
manly discipline of an university. Too much time is devoted at Haileybury to 
an ineffectual attempt to acquire the native languages, which would be much 
better learnt in India. The education in England should be devoted to the 
acquisition of the points of education of a gentleman, laying a good classical 
foundation, and combining with it the study of state polity and general juris- 
prudence. In most cases the attainments of writers, on coming to India, have 
corresponded with their certificates of qualification ; occasionally, with respect 
to oriental languages, it has been found necessary, on their arrival at the Cal- 
cutta College, for them to begin their education almost de novo / credit is 
sometimes given to the young men for respectable proficiency in Persian, Ben- 
galee, or Hindoostanec, when their ignorance of those tongues is but too 
apparent. Mr. Lushington docs not recollect any young man being sent back 
to England, except for some moral offence. He thinks the consideration that 
young men proceeding to India cut themselves off’ from the different profes- 
sions in this country, has operated very strongly with the government in not 
sending back writers, however deficient in point of ability .f 
Capt. Turner Macan states, that the amount of the knowledge brought out 
from England in the civil dcfiartrnent has been very trifling. The system pur- 
sued at the Calcutta College, up to the period when Lord Wm. Bentinck as- 
sumed the government, was not calculated to ensure rapid progress in any 
oriental language. The college has been a source of more debt than know- 
ledge in the civil service, and has been an expensive establishment. A few 
years back, an estimate was taken of the debts of the civil servants (their num- 
ber could not have been above 450), and the amount of the debts, which were 
confined to comparatively few, was about jE 1,500, 000, much of which origi- 
nated in college-extravagance, owing to the assembling of young men in a lux- 
urious capital, where there is every temptation to idleness and extravagance, 
and a great facility in raising money. This recklessness is founded upon the 
anticipation of lucrative employment. Capt. Macan cannot recall one in- 
stance of a writer having been sent back to England from want of due quali- 
fication. He thinks, considering the age at which they have been sent out, 
tie (jualification of writers have generally appeared far above mediocrity ; and 
1 the regulated tests for those who are admitted into the service, without 
laving been at the f ast-India College, be strictly enforced, it will always en- 
sure a sufficiently high degree of education. He thinks that, for their age, the 
requisite amount of qualification is neither too high nor too low: the age of 

• Axiut. Journ. for June 1817. pp. 587. 588. 
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twenty would be better than eighteen. He is of opinion that under its present 
management, the college of Calcutta will be found to answer all rational 
pectation ; that the students will acquire in a short time sufficient Oriental 
knowledge without contracting debts. A preferable mode of disposing of ihg 
civil servants, after their arrival, would be to hasten them into the Mofussil^ 
but not to collect too many at one station : on a report from the civil autho. 
rities of the stations, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination. 
He considers the East-India College in England an useless expense to the go. 
vernment, and that the grounding of the Oriental languages might be fully as 
well accomplished by individual masters, if due encouragement was given to 
them.* V 

Mr. A. D. Campbclt considers the chief defects in the education of the civil 
service to be these:— that they leave England too young, before their educa. 
tion is completed, and by the arrangements at home are insulated from the 
rest of their countrymen, and deprived of opportunities for forming connex- 
ions with young men of their own age, intended for public emplo>nients; that, 
their abilities being tried together at the same establishment, at a very early 
age, their relative capacity for public employment is too soon settled, so that 
tLre is less emulation among them than if they arrived in India without their 
abilities being known to each other j that the most lamentable defect is the 
want of instruction in England in the principles of general law and in the pc- 
culiar tenures of land in India, which leads to the greatest errors in our re- 
venue settlements and judicial decrees, The writers should be of a more ad- 
vanced age before they go to India, and their education should be similar to 
that for the highest j^ituatious in England and further embrace instruction in 
the Indian teq,pues and Indian codes, as well as in the general principles ol the 
civil or Roman law. The want of union in the civil service of the three pre- 
siilences he thinks a further defect, as confining the selection for employment 
to the respective presidencies. He considers it highly desirable that the junior 
civil servants should be removed from the metropolis immediately on their 
arrival in India. The students at Madras are not congregated in one building, 
as at Calcutta ; the comsequeuce has been that the instances of extravagance at 
Madras have been very rare : a feeling pervades the Madras service that such 
extravagante nearly operates to preclude promotion to any high situation.f 

Mr. Auber, the secretary to the Court of Directors, objects to fixing so late 
a period of life as twenty-two years of age, for entrance into the civil service, 
on two grounds, physical and moral. The age at which they now go out is con- 
sidered better calculated to adapt them to the manners and habits of the natives 
and to the climate, as well as to the ready acquisition of eastern languages. 
On the moral ground, young men might, at twenty-two, form habits and views 
that would attach them more strongly to Euglaud, instead of viewing India as 
their home, and they would acquire additional habits of expense and extrava- 
gance here. 

# Ev. 22 a March l»ublic. t Ev. 29th March lO. Public. 
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PHOCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Troceedingt of the Royal Asialic Society.— The general meeting of the 
Society was held on the 2d February} the Right Hon. the Earl of Munster, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The following donations were laid on the table, viz. 

From Major Gen. Sir Henry Worsley, K.C.B., M.R.A.S., a model of the chukkie, 
or hand-mill, used almost universally in the East for grinding' corn of various kinds. 
This model is made of iron, on a scale of about an inch and a half to a foot The 
original mills are made of stone, about two feet in diameter, and the weight of the upper 
Slone h from 40 lbs. to 60 lbs. Sir Henry presented two of these mills, in 1820, to the 
Museum of the East-Tndia Company; one being of a coarse-grained stone for crushing 
gram, peas, Ac. ; the other of a finer texture, for wheat, Ac. He suggests the intro- 
duction of these hand-mills among the agricultural population of this country, as afford- 
ing useful employment to the juvenile members of a labouring family when not other- 
wise engaged. Sir Henry refers to Mrs. Meer Hasan All’s work for a description of 
the chnlckie and its use; and an engraving of a Hindu family preparing flour with this 
inach ne was also published, in No. 9 of the Saturday Magazine, with an explanatory 
not! >e. Sir Henry likewise presented a handsome Ghorka war knife, in a purple velvet 
slieaih, and a pamphlet on the employment of Dennett’s rockets in effecting communi- 
catioiih from .stranded vessels to the shore. 

From Sir Alexander Johnston, several portions of Scripture, prayers and hymns, 
translated into the Malaga.sy language, by the missionaries in Madagascar; also the 
Joi.nial of a Route from Simla to Suraliun, by Lieut James Mackenzie, of the 8th 
llengal Native Cavaliy,s printed at Cawnpore, but unpublished. 

From Wm. Danioll, Esq., ll.A., a drawing, copied by himself from an original 
sketch made by Ids brother, Mr. S. Daniell, of the colossal Jaina figure sculptured out 
of the summit of a hill at Savanabalagola, near Chenroypatara, in Mysore, This 
Rguie is computed to measure sixty-five feet in height, and is composed of granite. 

From T. H. Haber, Esq., a bottle of capers grown in a garden at Tellicberry ; they 
are of a kind indigenous in Malabar. * 

From tl.e Society of Arts, I’art I. of Vol. XLIX. of its Transactions. 

From Fiofcs^or P. E. Lo VaillaiU do Florival, his translation into French of an 
Aimcnian allegory, entitled La Rose ct la Rossignol; and 
1 nmi James Atkinson, Esq., an original portrait, in oil, of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of JIuiistcr, painted by Mr. Atkinson, and from which an engraving will appear in a 
fonlicoraiiig number of the National Portrait Gallery. 

llie thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 

donors. ‘ 

Colonel Patrick Vtins Ague’, C.H., elected at a former meeting, having 
‘itc us payments and signed the obligation-book, was introduced and 
nutted a resident member of the Society, 

by ^^’cvalicr Clot Bey, M. Sakakini, and Lieut. Mackenzie, being proposed 
c )uncil at this meeting for election as corresponding members of the 
Ale\^^ ’] recommendation of the committee of coiTespondence, Sir 

Oil chan-man of the committee, verbally stated the grounds 

‘■ence r ^ 1 ^ had so recommended those gentlemen. With refe- 

them !mV^ assistance which might be reasonably expected frefln 

Li '^ m” previous meeting, when they were present ; 

/v/z V deemed eligible for this distinction, on account of 

' **''^'^«w>7i.N.s.VoL.10.No.39. 2 R 
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his efforts in exploring the regions of the Himalaya. He had been foiled in two 
attempts previously, one to visit the sacred fire of Jualla Mukhi, in t|jg 
Punjkb, and the other to examine the vale of Cashmer j but in April 1829 he 
succeeded in commencing a journey through the valley of the Setlej river, and 
a copy of the first part of his journal, terminating with his arrival at Surahun 
the residence of the.Rkja ofBisaher (which is situated 7,^48 feet above the sea* 
and more than 3,500 above the Setlej), was presented at this meeting by Sir a! 
Johnston, as noticed above. Lieut. Mackenzie has attached a map to this 
journal, extending from 77® to about 70}® B. long., and from 31® to 32^° N. 
lat. ; it is constructed on a scale of about five miles to an inch. Sir Alexander 
spoke in high terms of the talents'and energy of Lieut. Mackenzie, and ex. 
pressed his confidence’ that valuable information might be looked for from his 
exertions. 

Colonel Edward Boardman, of the 45th Madras N.L, was ballotted for and 
elected a resident member of the Society. 

Alexander Duncan Campbell, Esq., of the Madras civi' service, was pro- 
posed, and, as a member of the Madras Literary Society, immediately ballotted 
for, and elected a resident member of the Society. , 

The Rev, Benjamin Clough, Wesleyan missionary in the island of Ceylon 
was ballotted for and elected a corresponding member of the Society. 

The paper read was communicated by Lieut. Colonel W. M. G. Colebrooke, 
M.R.A.S., &c. &c., and was entitled, Observations on the Pearl Fisheries of 
the Island of Ceylon, by Captain J. Stuart, Master Attendant at Colombo. 

The pearl oysters are first seen in immense clusters floating about the sea, 
of so small a size as to be easily mistaken for fish spawn ; they then settle to 
the bottom and attach themselves to the coral rocks, or form in clusters, by 
means of the beards with which they are furnished, like those of mussels. 
They seldom arrive at perfection on any banks except those of Aripo. They 
are found in from five and a half to seven fathoms water, and when age has 
loosened their hold of the rock, they are found in perfection on a sandy 
bottom. An intelligent diver fixed the age at which this happens at six years 
and a half, and was of opinion that the oysters could not separate themselves 
at their own pleasure. These beds at Aripo are protected by a coral ridge ; 
and being struck with its importance as a guide to the particular spots where 
oysters might be found, Capt, Stuart made some inquiries, from which he 
learned that the natives had a' notion of some powerful queen having resided 
at Coudramalle; and that this ridge was formerly an island, on which the dead 
from the city were buried; Capt. Stuart, however, is of opinion that it is a 
rising bank of coral and sand. Pearls are generally found in the most fleshy 
part of the oyster, and as many as sixty-seven pearls, of various sizes, have 
been found in one oyster; but it is by no means certain that nil oysters conlain 
pearls, and they are seldom found in those which would be selected as the 
finest for eating ; which seems to favour the supposition that pearls are pro- 
duced by a disease of the fish. At Aripo, during the fishery, a bushel o 
pearl-oysters may be purchased for less than the cost of the same quantity o 
oysters at Faversham or Colchester. The depth of the bed seldom ® 
eighteen inches. It does not answer to remove them to other feeding groan s» 
as is practised in Europe. After a short descriptigp of the boats employe »n 
the fishery, the author proceeds to explain the manner of diving for J 
oyliters, in nearly the same terms as is done in Cordiner’s Ceylon, an 
fifth volume of the AHatic Raearchet* The divers are said 
remain longer than a minute under water; the more common time « ^ 
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fifty-thfc® fifty-seven seconds ; but when requested to remain as long as 
possible, they liave been timed to eighty-seven seconds. A copy of the talis- 
nian, prepared by the Muhamroedan shark-charmer to protect the divers, is 
annexed, and an amusing instance is given of the ingenious way in which this 
person evaded Capt. Stuart’s attempt to put his skill to the lest. The paper 
terminates with some remarks on the comparative want of success which has 
attended the fisheries since J814, and suggestions for its more effective super- 
intendence in future. 

The thanks of the meeting were ordered to be returned to Lieut. Col. Cole- 
brooke for the communication of this paper, and the meeting was adjourned 
to the lOth instant. 

Saturday, the 16th of February ; Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart., M.P., 
vice president, in the chair. 

Several donations were laid on the table, amongst them were the following, 
viz. 

From Capt. F. R. Chesney, through Col. W. M. G. Colehrookc, his Reports on the 
It^avigation of the Euphrates; from Mahaiaj^ Kali Krishna Bahadur, his translations 
into English of the Vidvun Moda Taratigint, or ‘ Fountain of Pkasure to tliu Learned,' 
coiiiprclu'iiding sliort descriptions of tlie peculiarities which distinguish the votaries of 
ilic several Hindu deities j and the AWdt Sunkhtdunt or collection of the Sanscrit 
S!<')casof cnllglitcned Mfinia; from Colonel John Staples Harriot, of the Bengal ser- 
\ice, a figure of Buddha, from Ceylon, sculptured in coarse alabaster, with the seven- 
hoaded serpent overshadowing him ; also a skull and beak of the adjutant of Bengal ; 
from John R. Morrison, Esq., the Anglo- Chines Kakndar and Companion for 1833; 
from Dr. Morrison, the first number of his Chinese Repository ; and from the Chevalier 
Clot 15ey, throngli Sir Alexander Johnston, his Comple Retutu des Iravaujc de Vicole de 
Mdecitu! d*Abou-Zid)el en Egypte. Donations were also received from the Academie 
des Sciences de Dijon, the Royal Northern Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen, the 
editor of the Mhenaum, &c. &c. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the several donors. 

Mr. John Reeves, M.R.A.S., laid before the members a Chinese manuscript 
map of the seat of the rebellion now raging in China, of which an account is 
given in the Chinese Repository^ p. 29. It broke out on the 6th of February 
1H32, at Kyang wha hyen, about 26® 16' N. lat., and 6® W. of Peking, and 
the insurgents have possessed themselves of four large towns and several 
bnialleroncs; the other large towns (besides Kyang wha hyen) are probably 
Ning Yuen hyen, Lan Shan hyen, and Kya ho hyen, which are situated on 
the southern part of the province of Hoo-kwang, where it joins the provincea 
of Kwang tung and Kwang-se. 

John Forbes Royle, Esq., of the Bengal medical establishment, elected on 
tke 19th of January last, and Col. Edward Boardman, elected on the 2d 
February, having made their payments and signed the obligation-book, were 
respectively admitted resident members of the Society. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, vice president, read to the meeting a letter which 
he had received from Alexander Turnbull Christie, Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S., 
who left England to proceed overland to India, in the early part of the year 
831. The letter k dated Madras, 24th of September 1832, at which time 
t le writer had been nearly six months in India, and had collected many inte- 
resting facts in geology and other branches of natural history. Dr. Christie 
as sent home a number of specimens of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fish, 
^ I le Court of Directors, and was preparing for a second journey to the 
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Nilgiri Hills and the south of the peninsula, where he exprcts to reap a rich 
harvest in geology and zoology. In the prosecution of his meteorological 
researches, Dr. Christie has received the most cordial assistance from the 
Madras Government; he has drawn up instructions for making meteorological 
observations, ani a form for a meteorogical register, of which several hundred 
copies have been struck off at the government lithographic press,* and dig. 
tributed among the officers of the Madras presidency. The local government 
has also suggested to the Court of Directors, that from twenty to twenty-hve 
complete sets^of meteorological instruments should be sent out to India; and 
Dr. Christie hopes that similar observaitions will be undertaken at Alexandria 
in the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf, and^in the territories under the other Indian 
presidencies ; if they could also be extended to other parts of Asia, a mass of 
facts might be brought together in a few years, which would prove of more 
value than any which have ever been contributed to the science, as they would 
furnish an accurate view of the climate of a great part of the East, and the 
means of resolving many important questions relating to the phenomena of the 
atmosphere. It is Dr. Christie’s intention to commence, on his arrival at the 
Nilgiris, an extensive series of observations on their climate, with its effects on 
the human frame and on vegetation ; and he hopes to be able, in two or three 
years, to send a memoir on the subject to the Society. He also contemplates 
the establishment of a small experimental farm on the hills, in which he 
will attempt the introduction of new staple commodities, such as coffee, tea, ! 
and the silk-worm ; and thus subject his theoretical views to the test of experi- | 
ment. Dr. Christie’s collections will be sent to the Court of Directors, who 
will be able to present the duplicates to different scientific bodies in Europe, in 
the same way as has been done with the magnificent botanical collections of 
Dr.Wallich. 

Sir Alexander Johnston explained, before reading this letter, that although 
it might be considered a private communication, yet conceiving its contents 
to be of public interest, he felt it his duty to lay it before the Society, both 
for the credit of the writer and the satisfaction of his fellow members. Sir 
Alexander also made various remarks, in the course of reading the letter, 
illustrative of Dr. Christie’s plans and intentions ; and with reference to an 
observation, in the postscript of the letter, relative to the engagement of 
Cavelly Vencata Lutchmiah to prosecute the researches of his master, the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, which has unfortunately not taken effect at present. Sir 
Alexander stated that be had suggested in his evidence before the House of 
Commons, and he trusted that it would be acted upon, that a certain sum 
should be set apart from the public revenue for the purpose of enabling the 
Madras Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society to accomplish an object so 
important and desirable. 

Another letter from Dr. Christie, dated the S8th of September, and 
addressed to Colonel Tod, was also read. It mentions that the writer has 
sent a small collection of gold and copper coins, procured in Egypt, to Colonel 
Tod, for presentation to the Society, and proceeds to give some account of his 
journey overland. Dr. Christie was five months in Egypt ; he went as far as 
Fhiloe, above the first cataract, examined the geology of a great part of the 
country, made some interesting observations in geology^ and collected some 
valuable antiquities ; he intends drawing up a paper on the geology of BgyP*> 
to bte communicated to the Geological Society. Among the antiquities is a 
beautiful sarcophagus of basalt, from Memphis ; a very fine mummy, in three 
• A copy of this work w«$ presented to the Society at this meeting from Dr. Christie. 
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cases, aflJ a copper cup covered with hieroglyphics, sixoilar to one found , at 
I’hebes by Beizonii 

While geologizing among the limestone hills a few miles to the south-iwest 
ofDenderah, Dr. Christie discovered a whole range of caverns, which, he ob- 
serves, may probably contain the remains of the ancient Teptyrites, as it ie 
not unlikely to have been the subterranean necropolis of that ancient city- 
The upper parts of the doors alone were visible, the entrances being blocked 
up with sand, and to clear them would no doubt be a work of considerable 
labour and expense ; but to any one with the enterprize and perseverance of a 
Belzoni, they might afford a rich harvest of antiquities. 

Dr. Christie visited the Nilgiri hills, in his way to Madras. He states that 
the climate of their higher parts resembles that of the great intertropical cities 
of America, which have become the centres of civilization ; but is not subject to 
one inconvenience attending the latter, namely, the sudden changes and cold 
piercing winds occasioned by the vicinity of lofty mountains : the mean tempe- 
rature of Ootacamund is rather more than that of London, but the annual 
range is very small, and the heat is never sufficiently great to bring the more 
delicate European fruits to perfection; at the height of that station, there- 
fore, the cultivation of corn and vegetables alone can be expected to succeed; 
lower down, at the height of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, the valleys enjoy the 
climate of Italy, and in some of them the tea tree might be cultivated ; a species 
oicamelllaf the genus to which the tea belongs, is actually found there, grow- 
ing wild : a little lower, coffee might be produced. 

The remainder of the letter treats of the same topics as those previously 
detailed in the letter to Sir A. Johnston. 

The paper read consisted of remarks on the Vedanta system of philosophy, 
by Colonel Vans Kennedy, president of the Branch Royal Asiatic Society at 
Bombay, and M.ll.A.S. The conclusion w'as deferred till the next general 
meeting of the Society, on the 2d of March. 

VARIETIES. 

The Jews of Persia and Transojciana, — Mr. Wolff, the converted Jew, in the 
journal of his travels in the East, gives the following account of his late bre- 
thren in the countries he traversed : — 

“ The Jews of Meshed have no other Hebrew writings except those which 
the Jews in Europe are possessed of, for all their books come from Leghorn 
andKapusta, by the way ofOrgantsh. A Jew of Meshed, who turned Mussul-o 
man, Nisin by name (who is Mussulman during his stay at Meshed, and during 
his journey to Khiva Jew again), made several journies to Khiva, Astrachan, 
Kapusta, Wilna, and Leipsic, and brought Hebrew books for the Jews of 
Meshed, and a Hebrew New Testament of the London Society, which was 
given to him at Astrachan by the Rev. Mr. McPherson, the late missionary of 
the Wesleyan Society at Alexandria. My old friends, the Jews of Meshid, are> 
however, in possession of Hafiz, written with Jewish characters, and of the 
l^ersian poem Yousuf and Zuleikha^ written in the same characters ; and of a 
Persian translation of the five books of Moses, written with the same charac- 
ters; and of the Psalms of David. They have the same traditions about the 
sabbatical river as Jews all over the world have, but the Jewish Soffees of 
Meshed do not believe any thing. The Talmud, however, is scarce at Meshed; 
their Bible is the same as that of the Jews in Europe ; with regard to the Apo- 
^typhal books, the case stands as among the Jews in Europe. 

They have very fine synagogues at Meshed, four in number, from the time 
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of Nader Shah ; and they are allowed to build at Meshed as many synagogues as 
they like. 

“ Their community is governed by four rabbies or mullahs (one of them was 
a Sooffee, but now a believer in Christ, R. Pinehas by name), and by a Red 
Khoda, or Nassi, who carries their complaints before the Mussulman authori- 
ties. 

“ They have some religious teachers called Malamedim, who, however, have 
little learning and no authority : only their rabbies speak Hebrew, but among 
themselves they speak the Jewish Persian, i.e. Hebrew mixed with Persian 
words, but as well their Persian as their Hebrew corrupted. They keep them- 
selves entirely secluded from their neighbours, and never intermarry with them. 
The native Jews of Meshed do not even intermarry with them. The native 
Jews of Meshed do not even intermarry with those of Yazd, on account of the 
bad character of the latter, who practise witchcraft. All the Jews of Herat, 
who are like the Jews of Yazd, even say the Jfalima of the Mussulmans, U. 
“ there is God, and nothing but God, and Mahomed the prophet of God,” iu 
order to please the Mahomedans. The Jews of Meshed, except the Jewish 
Sooffees, observe the Sal)bath with rigour. They ol>serve the same fasts and 
festivals as the Jews of Kurope do, and rigidly adhere to the law as regards 
meats. They practise commerce to Turkistan to a great extent, but conceal 
their riches. They have only knowledge and connection with the communities 
of the Jews in Turkistan and Bokhara, but they know nothing of the Jews in 
China. They have no hatred towards Jesus Christ, and though they knew me 
to be believer in Jesus, the chief rabbi, Mullah David, called on me, as on 
the rest of the respectable Jews, to read in the Sepher Torah on a sabbath 
day in their synagogues, which I did with the best conscience, having before 
me the example of Paul. Their notions about the Messiah arc the same as in 
Europe, and they sigh after their return to Palestine. 

The Jews of Khiva are justly execrated by all the Jews of Meshed and 
Turkistan. The Jews of Khiva or Organtsh are secret sellers of Persians to 
the Turkmans. They are traitors, and have Mussulman concubines ; despisers 
of the law of Moses, hypocrites, thieves of the property of those foreign Jews 
who come among them. Moorcroft committed the great fault of taking indis- 
creetly information from the Jews of Bokhara, many of whom arc not better 
than the Jews of Khiva ; for the Jews of Khiva ran away from Bokhara, and 
thus the government of Bokhara was perfectly well informed of all the ques- 
tions proposed by Moorcroft to the Jews. English travellers going to Bokhara 
or Khiva must be very cautious with regard to proposing questions to the 
Jews. The Jews of Khiva arc called universally Manserm, i.e, bastard, by 
all the Jews of Meshed and Turkistan, and even by the Jews of Herat. It is 
very odd that the Jews of Meshed, Tnrkistan, Bokhara, and Balkh, and the 
Mussulman inhabitants of Khiva themselves, believe that the Organtsh, or 
Khivaitics, are the descendants of the Pliilishtee, i,e. Philistines, and that the 
Pehluvan, i.c, Samson the giant, is buried at Khiva,” 

Mr. Wolff adds ; “ The Jews of Hazara and Cershee are from Bokhara. The 
people of Tehaarjoo have been very kind to me. They only objected to my not 
wearing a mark of distinction from a Mussulman, for they were liable to give 
me the salaam, which would be of serious matter at Bhokhjira, which is 
Islaame decn, * the strength of Islaam.* I replied that I was the niehman of 
Gosb Bekie, and an Englishman ; and the sultan of Constantinople had even 
adopted the English dress himself. I learned here that a Jew, Simon Ben 
Shazar, assisted Mahomed in composing the Coran?' 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Cui ^ Pi'ospects of a Free Trade in Tea. A Dialogue beliueen an ArUi- 

monopolist and a Proprietor of East- India Stock. London, 1833. Hatclmrd. 

This is a succinct and clear exposition of the principal points at issue between the 
parties in the £ast«India question, so far as regards the privileges of exclusive trade. 
The form of dialogue aflords many facilities for such a discussion, and the author has 
nianaged it judiciously and convincingly. The ** Proprietor ’* proposes a mode by 
ivliicli an experiment of open trade to China might be made, by providing a guarantee* 
fund equal to the value of the Company’s stock. 

Remarks on Craufurd*s Letters from British Settlers in the Interior of India, Calcutta, 

, 1832. 

These Uemarks,” whicli have appeared in the India Gazette of Calcutta, emanate 
from a partizan of the Crawfurd School. Tlicir chief object is to show the advantages 
viliich the country (India) has derived from the settlement of indigo-planters, their 
“charities and acts of benevolence,” and thence to support the cause of colonization in 
India. The author has freely indulged in quotations of poetry as well as prose ; yet he 
has taken no notice of occurrences judicially proved to liave taken place in the indigo- 
(listricts, at certain trials at Calcutta, in August 1830, nor of the remarks of the two 
judges (Grey and Rjan), who stated that these districts appeared to be in a very dis- 
tuiiad state, and that ** it was not improbable that there were frequent quarrels between 
indigo-planters and indigo-planters' assistants, attended with much violence.” On the 
subject of colonization, too, he has not noticed the evidence of Uammohiin Roy 
(thougli it has appeared in almost all the papers of India), who slates that European 
colouizution of India could only be regarded as adopted for the purpose of entirely 
supplanting the native inhabitants and expelling them from the country.” The writer 
uf the Remarks” must have seen these statements, but as his pamphlet is a small 
one, lie could not probably find room for a refutation of them. 

The }yorks (f Lord Bpron : ioilh his Letters and Journals and his I,ife. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Vol. XIV. London, 1833. Murray. 

Tup. present volume of this elegant little edition contains Cam, a striking monument 
of the power of Lord Byron’s mind; the tragedy of IVerner; i\\e Age of Bronze^ a 
cunlrilmtion to Mr. Hunt’s unfortunate periodical ; the Island^ a poem, partly serious, 
partly comic, founded on the mutiny of the Bounty and the adventures of Christian 
ami his confederates ; and two occasional pieces, one consisting of stanzas to a Hindu 
air, “ Alla lUdla Vuncaf which the Countess Guicciuli was fond of singing: they are 
now first published. 

A Treatise on Heat. By the Rev. D. Laronxa, LL.D., F.R.S. Being Vo). 

XXXIX. of Dr. Larducr’s Cabinet CycloptBdxa. London, 1833. Longman and 

Co. Taylor. 

Thp subject of heat has been treated by the learned author in this volume in a more 
comprehensive, elaborate, and philosophical manner than we were prepared to expect in 
a work which is necessarily limited, in some measure, to treatises of an elementary 
character. The department of natural philosophy has, however, throughout the work, 
been in able and masterly hands, and Dr. Lardiier’s present treatise is no unfit compa. 
nioM to those of Sir J, Ilerschel and Sir D. Brewster. 

A Moral and Political Sketch of the United Stales of North America. By Achille 

Murat, Ci-devant Prince Royal of JLhu Two Sicilies, and Citizen of the United 

States. With A Note on Negro Slavery. By Junius Redivivus. London, 183.3. 
E. Wilson. * 

If the subject of this publication be unalluring, from the multitude of works which 
have lately appeared respecting America, the name of its author will surely attract to it 
some degree of notice. It consists of ten letters, some written in America, and some in 
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Europe, the fifth (treating of religion) being written in London, containing one of the 

most detailed and apparently accurate matter.of.fact descriptions of America we have 

seen. The main object of the author, as explained in a well-writtcn Dedicatory Preface 
to Count Tliibeaudau, to whom the first four letters were addressed, is that of illug. 
f rating the science of government, with reference to the theory and practice of Aperies. 
“ It is not so much the constitution and laws of the United States that I admire anj 
love, as the reason wdiy the United States have tliis constitution and laws. It is (|,g 
principle of the government. This principle, from which so much goo<l has emanated, 
and which is destined to govern the world, is what Is called in America ‘ self govern- 
ment ’—government by the people themselves. Of little consequence is the form of the 
machine and who turn the wheels, provided it he so constructed as to receive and obey 
the least breath of public opinion. That is flie great problem which has been resolved in 
so satisfactory a manner in Ameiica.’* This extract will show tlte political views of the 
writer, 

Irelandy as it was,— is,-— and ought to be; uith a Comparaliue Slalislkal Chart, &c. By 
11. MoNTfiOMKRY Martin. Loiidon, 18u;i. Parhury, Allen, and Co. 

Mr. Martin has here put together, with considerable labour (thougli he tells us that 
the work was written and printed within less tlian four weeks), a mass of statistical 
information respecting an unfortunate country, which has suflered as much from pre. 
tended friends as by open enemies. He has cleaily .sliown, from the stale of Ireland 
before and after the Union, that a repeal of that measure cannot be desired by any one 
who is in possession of the facts, and actuated by a sincere and cordial wish to serve 
the interests of Ireland. 

The LVoanj of Romance. Edited by Leitch Uitcuie. Vol. II. Schinderhannes, the 
Robber (f the Rhine. By the Editor. London, 183:h Smith, Elder, and Co. 
We noticed last month this spiiited attempt to improve the romance depaitment of 
English literature. Schinderhannes is, at least, not behind the GhoU-lliinter and Ins 
Family in interest and display of talent. Mr. Uiteluu may be tolerably confident that 
the public will not reverse the judgment which he has virtually pronounced upon his 
own woik. 

The Chameleon. Second Scries. London, 1833. Longman and Co. 

Mr. T. Atkinson (whom we are now allowed to consider the author of tliese very 
pleasing sketches) must have been impelled by a favourable reception of the first series 
to the publication of a second, which discovers such an additional degree of spirit. The 
pieces are in prose and verse; (hey are short and in various style, and some of the airs 
are accompanied by the music : a new and very attractive feature of the work, We 
shall be glad to sec a third series. 

The Pioducing Mali’s Companion ; an Essay on the Present Stale of Soricly, Moial, 
Polili(i^l,and Physical, in England; &c. By Junius Redivivus. Second Edition. 
1833. E. Wilson. 

In this very small work, the author has attempted to prove that “ whatever is, is 
wrong.” It offers proofs that the whole fabric of society throughout the woild is 
built upon wrong principles; that our government is wrong; that even the llefonn 
Bill has reduced instead of increasing the popular suffrage ; that the Whig ministry has 
done much evil to the people, and that Henry Brougham, the man of the people, 
“ prefers an ignorant public to an cidightencd one, from the consciousness that, when they 
become enlightened, they will discover liis deficiencies in other branches of kno\vleJgP> 
as they have already done in that of law !” 
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THE EAST-IKDIA QUESTION. 

W'hatsveb, anticipations we may have formed, re^eetiag the final 
aaiustment of this great question, from the prepossessions which have been 
stematically infixed in the public mind, from the predominance which the 
xJjice of certain great interests has been suffered to exert over the periodical 
ress, from the circumstance of many members of the Lcgidtiture being 
debarred, by pledges given to their constituents, from judging of the intrinsic 
merits of this question, and lastly, from the character of the party of which 
the present ministry is chiefly constituted, whose cardinal trait is supposed to 
be a secret appetite for irregular political influence, which must have been 
whetted, not appeased, by the effects of the Reform Act; — ^whatever antici- 
pations these and other subsidiary considerations may have suggested to us, 
in the course of the last year, never did we expect so bold a measure as the 
virtual extinction of the East-India Company. 

In our brief remarks upon the ministerial scheme (for the time is too short 
to admit of a minute analysis of it^, we shall refrain from what is termed 
strong language ; wc arc well aware that such terms as “ spoliation,"' rapa- 
city,” and “ usurpahoQ,” supposing them to be ever so applicable to a 
political measure, mrely reinforce and often impair the arguments by which 
they are shown to be its properties. It will be our office to present to tlie 
reader a short judicial summary of the case, leaving him, in the capacity of 
juror, to deliver a verdict according to his conscience. 

It is now admitted, — or rather the acknowledgment is extorted from the 
King’s ministers, arid made in a singularly reluctant and ungracious manner, 
—that the political administration of the Company has secured to the 
inhabitants of India so considerable a measure of those advantages which it 
is the proper object of government to confer," that his Majesty's ministers 
“ would not be justified in lightly proposing to effect any alteration or dis- 
turbance of that system in its essential elements and further, that the 
preservation of that system seems to be collaterally recommended by con- 
siderations of some moment to this country in a constitutional, point of 
view.” 

It is natural to ask what have been the essential elements" of the pre- 
sent system, which his Majesty’s ministers confess they would not be justi- 
Aed in altering, out of regard both to the welfare of the natives of India 
and to the security of the British constitution. 

1. Hitherto, the. Company have had the real, substantial, and efficient 
administration of India, in all the departments of government, subject to 
the limited cheek, upon some points, of the Board of Control. This 
board was devised for the express purpose of restraining the supposed 
aptitude of the Company to extend their conquests of territory ; but it is a 
singular fact, tliat since the epoch of its formation, in the year 1784, our 
career of eastern conquest has surpassed all antecedent examples: those 
'vho have achieved this greatness vindicate their proceedings on principle, 
and on principle proscribe the cautious policy enjoined by the Legislature in 
H84, and yet this greatness has been achieved with the express sanction of 
Jowrw.N.S. VoL. 10.No.40. 2 S 
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the Legislature nho enjoined that policy, and of the Board of Control who 
were to enforce it, and in spite of the reclaiming voice of the Company 
on whom it was enjoined and enforced:*’^ The Company have had, 
for all legitimate purposes, a complete command over the finances of India, 
and a pow'er of resisting, should it have been necessary, the arbitrary inter- 
ference of the Board of Control, 

2. Hitherto the Company, by means of their vast capital and oorameroe, 
have been enabled to sustain, without the shadow of an imputation, the 
character of a body independent of the government of this country, which is 
essential to the due' fulfilment of their political functions, above all, to die 
pure dispensation of that patronage which, at least, seems ’ to be of 
“ some moment to this country in a constitutional point of view," but which 
Mr. C. Grant, when addressing the House of Commons on this very queg. 
lion, in the year 1813, declared would be “fatal to the constitution if 
placed mediately or immediately in the hands of government, f 

3. Hitherto, the Company, by means of their commercial profits, have 
not only provided for the obligations of the Indian revenue at home, but 
have actually realized the ultra-Utopian scheme of a sovereign administering 
the government of a mighty empire for nothing. They have no participa- 
tion in the revenues of India ; they pay themselves out of their China com- 
merce, and are in a condition to remit to their subjects whatever exceeds 
the mere cost of the agents of government. 

These are the “ essential elements of the system of Indian administra- 
tion, which the King's ministers admit they would not be justified in altering 
or even disturbing. Yet every one of them is to he extinguished ! 

1. The Company arc to be divested of every political power, authority 
and function, beyond that of being the mere vehicle of executing the 
details of government, subject in every particular to the Board of Control, 
without the privilege of even an appeal to the King ! What is more start- 
ling, all the powers, authorities and functions detached from the Company, 
must necessarily devolve upon the Board of Control, that is, the Kings 
ministers. The system of Indian government established by the act of 
1784 was one of mutual checks, in which the local authorities abroad, the 
Court of Directors at home, and the Board of Control, each vested, either 
by law or the necessity of the case, with separate power, make up an harmo- 
nious whole. But in future, the real government of India will center in the 
King’s ministers, the Company being charged with responsibility without 
power. 

2. The Company are not only to be deprived of their trade altogether, 
but of thejr commercial capital, that is, their private property ; consequently 
they will not only be incapacitated from availing themselves of the right 
of trading as a corporation, secured to them by their perpetual charter apd 
by all the acts which have passed for regulating their exclusive privileges, 
but the Court of Directors w\\\ be reduced to a mere board of government. 


•<rhe Expediency maintained of continuing the System by which the Trade and Governmw 
are now regulated. By Robert Grant, Esq. P.37^ Pirl. 

t nevwed Report of the Speech of Charlei Grant, Eiq. on the 3|it 
Deb. vol. ixvi. p. 438. ' ' . 
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^ith A mci^kUIfe 6i mkWn| tW slightest stand aj^lnk ah 

irbitrai^ of dorfu^t fclnl^ry, exchpt fey abandoning their posts. What the 
Court of Difectflifs of the Edst-ltfdih Company are likely to become, in 
future times, under such a system, it is not difficult to foresee. 

3. The Compshiy, instead of being kept apart from the territorial reve- 
nues, will be saddled, as annuitants, upon those revenues ; their own com- 
mercial capital being cunningly applied to the provision of this annuity, not 
in a direct and ecjuitable htanner, by its investment in some British fund, 
but circuitously, by purchasing out an incumbrance on the Indian revenues, 
and substituting invidiously the East-India Company. 

These are some of the more obvious features of the two systems ; it 
would require more time and consideration than wc can at present bestow 
upon the subject to penetrate below the surface, and to reveal the under- 
working of the new principles of government thus violently introduced 
into a system, the alteration or disturbance of which, in its essential ele- 
ments, the innovators say would be unjustifiable. 

The contrivers of this scheme seem not altogether to have lost sight of 
this reasonable question, namely, whether the good effects, which they admit 
have flowed from the system of Indian government, as it now exists, have 
legitimately resulted from, or have been secured in spite of, the system ? 
They have, however, answered this objection on one point only ; and this 
single answer affords a tolerable specimen of the fallacies and theoretical 
assumptions upon which the whole scheme is constructed. 

\yitli respect to the relief afforded to the revenues of India by the eom- 
mcrcc of the Company, Mr. (5 rant promulgates the following theory, af- 
fording a strange sort of encouragement to the Company to undertake the 
government of India on the “ new light" scheme, and no very comfortable 
prospect to the gentlemen who are to form tlie future civil and military ser- 
vices : “ A floating but a regular deficiency has hitherto been found to subsist 
in the Indian revenue, and the void has as regularly been supplied from other 
sources, witliout difficulty and without disturbance. The accommodation 
proved most useful ; but it may be apprehended that the very existence of a 
resource, so constant, so effectual, so readily and quietly applicable, has 
tended to create the evil which was to be remedied. If ‘ the searching 


measures of economy,’ to which the Minute of the Secret Committee alludes, 
as having ‘ of late years been introduced in all the branches of the Indian 
administration,’ had earlier been applied, there can be no question that much 
of the necessity of a resort to extraneous succour would have been aveit'ed; 
and I feel as little doubt that those measures, or others of the like nature, 
^'ould long since have been enforced, had not the desired snccour been 
always at hand. -In this view, the experience of the past, though utifa- 
^ourahky may sanction better hopes as to the future. Once cut off the 
resource of the surplus profit, and the administrators of the Indian revenues 
'^'fll find themselves compelled to confine their expenditure within the limits 
of their proper income.’’ * 


«Ir. Grant knows, for the Repdirt of the Committee of 1832 has stated 
^^0 fket in their ‘‘ Prospective Ekliniate," that, taking the most favourable 
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oalottlationsi and assuming that all the reductions recommended by the Indiau 
Civil.Finance Committee were carried into effect (though some of these 
reductions would involve important alterations of system, and could only be 
adopted under the authority of the Legislature* '),-tliere would still be a defi. 
ciency of territorial revenue to pay the charges (making up provision for the 
reduction of debt, or to meet exigencies) ; and yet he complacently infers 
from the experience of the past, " though unfavourable, that the Indian 
revenues will be sufficient for the discharge of its obligations ! 

There can be no doubt that it may be made to suffice, for a time, upon the 
principle of sic wlo siejubeo, by a rigid system of taxation in India, or by 
unscrupulous retrenchment in all the departments of government. What might 
be the probable consequences of cither course of policy, we would rather 
leave to the conjecture of the reader than make the subject of speculation. 

The scheme of ministers may be said to rest upon two propositions, both 
of which arc avowed to be mere assumptions, and which we shall show to be 
pure fallacies. One is, that the unaided revenues of India will hereafter 
be sufficient for all the purposes of government ; the other is, that a Cliina 
open trade will be conducted as safely as, and more beneficially to the nation 
than, under the system of the Company. 

Mr. Grant distinctly admits that there has certainly been a deficiency of 
funds iq, India to meet the necessary expenses of the government, and that 
the deficiency has been supplied by the Company's commercial prolits. 

But," he adds, “ the mere fact of a deficit having hitherto existed, is no 
proof that there will always be a deficit in future. With respect to the 
competency of India to answer all the just demands on her exchequer, no 
rational doubt can exist. A revenue which, notwithstanding fluctuations, 
has, during the last twenty years, been steadily progressive, which has now 
reached the annual amount of twenty-two millions, and promises still to in- 
crease ; a territory almost unlimited in extent ; a soil rich, fertile, and suited 
to every variety of produce; great resources not yet explored; a people, 
generally speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, improving, and evincing both 
desire and capacity of further improvement ; these, I think, are sufficient 
pledges that our treasury in the East will, under wise management, be more 
than adequate to meet the current expenditure." 

Had these sentiments been expressed before a meeting convened to hear 
a lecture from a free-trade orator, they might be appropriate enough ; but 
when a minister of the government gives utterance to such sentiments, which 
are not only at variance with lus own recorded opinions in former times, 
but with the whole tenour of the testimony of the ablest witnesses examined 
by the Committees, we may be allowed to express at least some surprise. 
A sufficient answer is contained in the following passage taken from t e 
pamphlet of Mr. Robert Grant, already quoted : In this country, the 
utmost resources of financial knowledge and invention have been exhau^ 
in the attempt to equate the public income with the public expenses. ® 
lay the blame, probably with justice, on the warring or revolutionized state 
of the Continent, and only exhort each other not to distrust Uic promise 
because the blessing is delayed. Yet from the empire of Hmdostan, an 
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empire still newly consolidated and immature^ environed by the force and 
fraud of jealous adversaries and friends ill at ease, an empire at the^iime 
time not unaffected by the earthquakes which have desolated Europe, we 
demand that it shall produce not merely a sufficiency, but a preponderance 

of revenue." 

The only sound basis for any theory, which, at best, depends upon con- 
tin^ncies which cannot always be foreseen, is fact or experiment. The 
solitary fact put forth by Mr. Grant to authorize his conclusion, is the steadily 
progressive augmentation of the revenues of India! Is this so ? 

The land-revenue, which is substantially the revenue of India, was, by 
means of our augmentations of territory, screwed up, between 1814-15 
and 1820-21, from i?l 1,173,950 to £13,147,529. Since 1820-21, it has 
fallen to £12,778,033 in 1829-30, as appears from the statement given in 
the Report of the Committee of 1832. It would almost appear that Mr. 
Grant was not acquainted with the fact, that our demand upon the land is 
already limited by the permanent settlement in some provinces, and by our 
having reached the maximum of taxation in others. The only other large 
sources of Indian revenue are the opium receipts, which a breath of the 
Chinese government would dissipate into air, and the salt mcnopoly, which 
ought as soon as possible to be abandoned. 

The fallacy respecting the China trade is still more gross. ^ 

In reply to the objection contained in the Minute of the Secret Com- 
mittee, that the throwing open the Chinese trade may risk our amicable inter- 
course with China, or at all events will remove the concentrated influence of 
the Company’s factory, so beneficially exerted, whilst the supposed advan- 
tage such a trade would afford, by allowing of the introduction of our manu- 
factures into China, is disproved by the fact, established in the course of the 
late inquiries, that even the Americans take dollars and bills to China instead 
of manufactures, — Mr. Grant says : when it was proposed, in 1813, to 
open the India trade, the Company strongly asserted the impossibility of 
extending the use of British manufactures in India. The argument was 
propounded by some of the most honest, able, and enlightened persons that 
ever laboured in the service of the Company abroad or guided its councils 
at home. But, in point of fact, their main position, — the impossibility of 
an augmented use of British commodities in the East, — has been practically 
refuted. The patient, thrifty, dexterous assiduity of private and untram- 
melled enterprize, has actually achieved what was then pronounced imprac- 
ticable. From the actual issue of the experiment, in the instance alluded to, 
there can be no appeal : it serves to render av holly inconclusive all argu- 
ments, proceeding on similar grounds, and pointing to the same results.” 

The fallacy in this argument consists, first, in assuming that there is any- 
thing analogous in the case of China and British India, the former a country 
belonging to an independent government, actuated by a timid jealousy of 
foreigners, and whose maxims of policy are decidedly anti-commercial; 
the latter a territory of our own, where our manufactures were introduced 
free of duty, to the prejudice of the native manufactures, and aided by all the 
facilities which the local authorities could afford : secondly, in considering 
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of th6 pafif^nt, thrifty,' litti (feiiteftfUS tsiidviify df {iriVht^ InS 
urttram malted int6rpfiz6 wherfeas it hlis bedft sitfiplj^ tho fd^lt bf the 
sabstitution of steam poorer for manual laboilr in Engldtid, itt botts^fijabnce 
of which the condition stated by Sir Thomas Munro (whose evidbdbe in 
1813 Mr. Grant has so wofuUy mis-apprehended) was dccomplfehed; 
namely, ** whenever we can undersell thb tiitidods in any article they require, 
it will find its way into the interior of the country without much help froift 
the British merchants * so that, had no openia^ of the trade taken place 
in 1814, the result would have beenUhe same, except that the adventures, 
being less extravagant, would have been more beneficial to the Country : 
thirdly, in supposing that there really has been a greater ratio of aXigmenta- 
tion in the trade between Great Britain and India, during the period between 
the commencement of the present Charter and this time, than during the 
Corresponding period between 1793 and 1813, which is not the fact. 

Mr. Grant, as has been truly observed by the Court of Directors, has 
not noticed the important fact, which goes at once to the root of his theory, 
that the American and British private traders with China, who have ample 
facilities for epen commerce with the Chinese, — the former are in precisely 
the same circumstances as British traders w'ould be under an open system,— 
are unable to establish a traffic with the Chinese in merchandize, and pay for 
their purchases in dollars or bills : he meets the objection generally by an 
exposition of the principles of free trade, as if the Government of China 
would be more ready to acknowledge and act upon those principles than 
the governments of France and America. 

Hitherto, we have considered the scheme with reference to the national 
ihtere.sts only, which are undoubtedly of pre-eminent importance ; but its 
injustice to the East-India Company seems to be upon a par with its im- 
policy as regards the nation. 

The Company possess a large property, legally acquired, consisting of 
commercial assets, titles to landed estates recognised by Parliament, and 
miscellaneous claims, the realization of which would purchase an annuity of 
£630,000 for ever, and leave a pretty considerable surplus : the landed 
property in India, their title to which was admitted by Mr. Dnndas, in 
1793, to be as valid as that of any English gentleman to his freehold, was 
estimated by him at £250,000 a-year. All this property it is proposed to 
vest in the Crown, on behalf of the Indian revenue ! This cannot be done 
uhless the Company become parties to the act ; and in order to terrify them 
from standing upon their rights, declining to be a mere Governriiertt board, 
and retiring with their capital from the concern, an expedient is employed 
to which it would be impossible to find a parallel, without exploHng trans- 
autions which lie out of the ordinary cognizance of law. For the benefit 
of plain understandings, we translate the decent and coijrteous phraseology 
of Mr. Grant into easy English. “ It is true,"' says the right honourable 
gentleman, you are in a condition to show that you have commercial 
li^sets aknounting to some millions, large landed estates, and coniiderable 
• av. tiefore the Cofmmoni Coimlttee, 12tli ApWl 1813. 
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claims for monies lent and disbursed, but your commercial property is liable to 
^ave ddubts ; you must establish technically your right to every penny before 
a legal tribunal ; and the y^ry in^jtutipo of such a trial will overthrow your 
credit and crumble your property to dust. As to your landed estates, though 
your right to them has never been disputed, that pg))t ha^ been in abeyance 
for seventy years, and how do you propose to establish it ? With regard to 
your pecuniary claims, they may be litigated, especially those which relate 
to money advanced from your private funds for the relief of the territory; 
for by what law were you authorized so to apply them? But if these 
objections do not invalidate your pretensions to what you pall your own pro- 
perty, there is another which will do Ip effectually. You have borrowed in 
India loans to the amount of forty millions, every farthipg of which, we 
grant, was honestly applied liy you tp the territprial finances, which could 
not have dispensed with those louns ; but you have bad no authority for so 
doing, and a lawyer assures me that the lenders have no claim upon the 
territory, to which the money was applied, but must look to your commer- 
cial property ! If you do not, therefore, choose to come to our terms, 
)ou know what you may expect.’* This, we repeat, is, in plain language, 
the threat held out by the King’s ministers to deter the Company from 
executing a resolution, which would, ai p,rese(ii, put the ministers to a 
little inconvenience. 

If the East-India Company were convicted of having abused the impor- 
tant functions they have been efitrusted with, thjs bill of pains and penalties 
might be a wholesome punishment, and make an example to wrong-doers ; 
but when it is admitted, or too notorious to need admission, that they raised 
b) their own efforts, and have cherished by their skill and probity, the British 
empire in the east ; that they created, out of their own resources, the 
Eastern commerce ; such a scheme of mulcb? and degradation seems scarcely 
consonant with Old Bailey justice. But the dangers attending the scheme, 
as respects the safety of our constitution, the tenure of India, and the security 
of the China trade, overpower all considerations of private injustice. We 
entertain not the least doubt that the ultimate effects of this measure will 
be the disparting of Britain and India, and the transfer of the lucrative 
trade of China to the hands of some commercial rival of England. 

We conclude with the solemn admonitory words of Mr. C. Grant him- 
self, in a speech we have already quoted : — Let us remember that if we 
once embark on a system of speculation, it will not be easy to retrace our 
steps. If the experiment be once m^de, it is ra^de opce for all. If we 
once break down those ramparts, >yithin which we have entrenched the 
security, and the very existence of the Indian people, we can never rebuild 
the ruins— we can never restore the privileges which we first conferred, and 
the rights which we first aught them to appreciate, but with which we shall 
have so cruelly tampered — we can never re-animate the spirit which is now 
diffusing blessings over that continent.” 
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ON AN UNKNOWN GRAVE IN ATTICA. 

«« WhoilcepeUibm? 
aim. goodShii IKnownod* 

Akok. 

Thou sleepest in a pleasant spot, 

Unvisited by storm or rain ; 

The winter.wind doth harm thee not, 

And here the wood-bird breathes its strain. 

The rooming and the evening light, 

Sweet spirits, nurse these trees of bloom ; 

And the silver dew of the peaceful night 
Falleth in beauty on thy tomb. 

How many hundred years have past 
Since thou, beneath this verdant sliade. 

Upon a flowery slumbenbed, 

In thine unbroken dream wast laid ! 

And oft the battle-storm hath shaken 
The trembling breast with fear*-* 

But battle-cry nor spear can waken, 

Pale sleeper, thy unwatchful ear I 

My eager hand doth long to sweep 
The dust from thy forgotten head, 

And lift thee from thy placid sleep, 

The pillow of the dead. 

And while I gase, to pour the breath 
Of life into tliy breast once more. 

Until the shadowy veil of death 
Dissolve the burning light before. 

And, lo, thou risest ! and I know 
The fire, the love, thy bright eyes speak. 
Beautiful Greek! the radiant glow 
Of liberty is on thy cheek. 

And thou hast often danced along 
In Athens through the crowded street, 

Unto the temple, while the song 
Kept chiming to thy feet. 

And in that sacred shrine thy face 
Unto the earth was bow’d. 

The meekest in that gorgeous place, 

The fairest of the crowd. 

And eveiy green and sunny glen 
Unto thy wandering feet was known. 

Where, far away from haunts of men. 

The nightingale bad flown. 

So Fancy dreameth ; but in vain 
Sadi visions haunt the dreamer's heart ; 

Thy graceful form is gone again^ 

1 know not who thou art. 

And it were idle toil for me 
Upon thy history to dwell— 

Poor leaf ftom Life’s undying tree. 

Cold Death bath wither'd thee^farew^ll ! 
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THE PATRONAGE OF INDIA.* 
education op civil servants. 

Having completed, in our last number, a digest of the evidence on this 
important branch of the great question, under the heads, namely, of ** the 
Mode in which the Indian Patronage is now exercised,” and the Qualifica- 
tions of the Appointees, we shall now extract and epitomize those parts of 
the evidence which refer to 

THH SUBSTITUTES PROPOSED FOR THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 

It may be convenient to prefix the remark of the Committee on this point, 
in their Rgport, which, although it professes to “abstain, as far as possible, 
from the expression of any opinion,” does, in effect, perhaps unintentionally, 
indicate occasionally the opinion of the Committee, and on some points not 
very obscurely : “ if a system of competition were acted upon, and if the 
natives were more extensively appointed to civil offices, the amount of 
patronage, it is stated, would be so abridged, that no separate body would be 
I'eqiiisite for administering it j and though it might be objectionable to vest it in 
the Crown, it is suggested that it might be giv^n to public schools and univer- 
sities, as the reward of talent and acquirement* What system of competition 
could be adopted so as to prevent all favouritism in the selection, is admitted to 
to be deserving of serious consideration,^' 

The expediency of extending the employment of natives in India seems to 
be admitted on all hands. Mr. Auberf states that the Board of Control has 
pressed for the more immediate employment of natives in various offices than 
in the opinion of the Court of Directors has been wise or expedient; but the 
Court arc as anxious as anybody can be to promote the same objects, only less 
precipitately. Mr. Auber quotes a despatch of the Court of Directors so long 
ago as the year 1824, in which they observe: “ whatever may be the urgency 
for increasing your European civil establishment, and to whatever extent it may 
be found necessary to carry that increase, we cannot let the present opportu- 
nity pass without again inculcating that which wc have endeavoured to impress 
upon you, on various occasions, in the course of the last ten years, namely, the 
advantage and necessity of n more extensive employment of native agency in 
the judicial department of the service. It has frequently been objected to the 
employment of the natives of India in judicial offices, that they cannot be 
safely trusted with the administration of justice. To this objection it might 
perhaps be a sufficient answer to say, that they are already so trusted. But 
our principal reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to you 
our decided conviction, that when we place the natives of India in situations of 
tiiist find confidence, we are hound, under every consideration of justice and 
po icy, to grant them adequate allowances. We have no right to calculate on 
t eir resisting temptations to which the generality of mankind, in the same cir- 
fomstances, would yield ; but if we show a disposition to confide in them, and 
1 )cra y to reward meritorious service, and to hold out promotion to such as 
“lay distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of 
proving tlieir character, both morally and intellectually, and of rendering 
the instruments of much good.” 

asked whether, in the event of the Legislature’s removing 
^r;CJ)atronage from the governing body in this country, any disadvantage wqultl 
'SC rum making the appointments subjects of open competition ; answers that 

•U i ffom p. 304. t Ev., 20ih March 1832. Public. 
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he is not aware there could be any difficulty in findi^ perhaps, perwns quali. 
fed but the direction of the whole must rest somewhere; it would be eq«.Uy 
possible to get individuals properly qualified, a? they may be now; but the 
Selection must rest somewhere. At present, though the Directors are, natu. 
rally, very frequently governed by a predilection for tbeir own relatives and 
friends, such individuals are subject to the same examination and stand no 
fairer for the ultimate completion of the appointment, unless qualified, than any 

P Courtenay* rather thinks, if he were to arrange, ad mum, the 
Indian patronage, he should establish almost every possible vanety of method 
of selection, and certainly public competition amongst others, though, he con. 
ceives, no competition could take place which would really bring to the tot 
the capacity of any individual for the office to which he was appoint^ in India. 
Beridls public competition, a new arrangement of the 
writcrships and cadetships a reward to civil or military officers who had distin. 

themselves, in a certain degree; not to make Indian ^porntments 
Chary These appointments might also be given to persona holding parti. 
5l?s tumions. for instance, by way of reward; and some, perhaps, to pub- 
Sc schools or institutions. If the supply from these sources was not sufficient, 
the patronage might be given in rotation to other public bodies ; cities might 
have a proportion, and even such functionaries as sheriffs of counties and privy 

'°Mr‘ Auber on his second cxamination.+ being asked whether any objection 

patronage, observes, that he does not consider that it would at all do away the 
Liections which led to the patronage being reposed in the Court of Directors. 
The necessary quantum of patronage (now checked by the Board of Control) 
Lst be decided upon by the body or person who may administer of 

India who will name the parties upon whom the patronage should be con- 
Lrr^ A secretary of state for India has been suggested. Every speciesof 
natroiiasc would devolve upon such secretary of state. He might decide t at 
wroe particular corporation, in which he or some friend in the administration 
miffht have an interest, should have one of the nominations; so with regard 
to the sheriff, or any individual having a particular influence in a particular 
IntVorboLghihe might 1^^^^ 

for the purpose of rendering service in the support “Jt 

» 1. .h.t .1 it. b, ™ 

have the privilege of voting for members of Parliament. Hence, J 

evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to gum ’ 

would be more generally, and more powerfully and widely diffused, than a 
under any other plan.” If the patronage is to be given to any umver y, ^ 
will have^the power of conferring it on the parties resident there, “/j® ‘ 

done by public competition. As human nature is P'®^ 
colleges as elsewhere, be sees no good reason to ®“PP°®® f 

iwt take place there. If the appointments were in ®®"®®^“®““ ® Zy.,* 
examination, the boon would be a large one, and he is not prepared 
it would be even then free from fiiyoritism. 

^ Mr. Courtenay, t when examined upon this point, „ p^bhe 

templated giving to any political ’®“ 

S i, lb, um,c. *«. V 
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go fcTfth, accof dirig to A fi^irutd, riot to be iflterferid With for'ttriy pu^pded 
of patfonagd. He ades no reason for believing that any fitvourirism would bd 
exercised in the selection of competitors. The experiment has been partially 
tried, both at Westminster School and In the University of Oxford, ahd hd 
bas heard no allegation of favout^tism. He observes that his suggestions have 
no reference to the absence of favouritism Or to the fitness of the persOlf 
appointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of government which 
would certainly result from the transference of the whole Indiari patronage to 
any political ofiicer or department. He adds • « I am by no means recommend^ 
ing this fundamental alteration in the system; all I mean is, that with thO 
present sy^em, you cannot effect the purpose of obtaining more than average 
talent in your collectors, judges, political residents, and other high func* 
tionaries.” To a succeeding (Question, as to the bert^t to the public of sub- 
stituting salariw in lieu of patronage td the Directors, Mr, Courtenay answers f 
“the question implies that, by taking away the patronage of the Directors, a 
fitter selection of yotirig mett might be made: unquestionably, a small expendi- 
ture of money, for the sake of ensuring so great an object, would be good 
economy; but I am not prepared to say that there is any method, consistent 
with the preservation of the present system, by which you can ensure a better 
class of persons ” 

Mr.Mill* has always considered that the selection of persons for the Civil 
service ought to be from a wider field than it now is; that the proper principle 
of selection would not be education at a particular college, but a certairi 
amount of qualification adapted to the trusts to be conferred and ascertained 
by a wcll-constitutcd organ of examination. Opening the appointments to 
public competition would afford the best chance of high qualifications, provided 
always the lest applied of superior proficiency was an efficient one. 

Mr. John Sullivanf is of opinion that competition is a mode of appointment 
better calculated for the efficiency of the service than that of nomination by 
any individual or body ; but he has not given the subject sufficient attention to 
judge of the difficulties likely to arise from opening such appointments to public 
competition in this country: He is aware that, after young men shall havri 
been four terms at Haileybufy, the place assigned to them is the reward of 
merit by competition. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie^; thinks that the plan lately acted upon by Parliament, 
by which certain civilians may go out without entering college, might be gene- 
rally applied, with a higher standard of qualification : any standard that cart 
well be desired might be obtained in England without a special institution for 
communicating it, especially on subjects connected with the science of govern* 
nient. He should think, that by competition a much higher average qualifica'* 
tion might be obtained than at present. At the same lime, it is a point deservi 
i»g of attention whether a selection made by competition, while it raised the 
standard of talent, might riot lower that of birth; though he should not be 
apprehensive of that consequence. If the plan were orie of perfectly opeil 
c^petition, it would Certainly be extremely difficult. In the present tendericy 
0 public feeling, to impose restrictions on the question of birth. As he 
an erstands theplan^of appointment by public competition, he should suppose 
0 exclude from patronage all offices so appointed. This and a system of 
Ppntment of natives to situations in Ridia, might so limit the hornet 
, ^ render it quite amneceSstfry to have a body specially appointed 
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for its distribution: it of course most rest somewhere/ He confessei hn 
impression to be, **tbat if the government of England and its colonies be 
administered on principles of strict economy, it will, as far as concerns the 
immediate interests of this country, be rather a desirable thing /o 
Kin^t Government the home-fatronage of India s for he should rather appre. 
hend that, with a strictly economical system of administration, the King’a 
Government will scarcely be strong enough without some such addition to its 
patronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be enforced, and all improper 
interference in the patronage of India prevented, I should think the increase 
of the patronage of the King’s Government, to the extent implied, to be on 
the whole an advantage.” This, he 4 aware, is not likely to be a popular 
notion ,* and if it should be thought objectionable to give the patronage to the 
King’s Government, he should imagine it could be easily disposed of other- 
wise: civil appointments might be given to the universities or other public 
bodies, the principle of competition being largely, if not exclusively, followed. 
As to cadetships, he sees no reason why they should not be loW. If the system 
of service and promotion in India be continued unchanged, he should think 
the vesting of the Indian patronage in the King’s Government would have no 
immediate effect on the government of India. He sees no reason to think the 
King’s ministers would appoint better men than the directors, or for imagining 
they would appoint worse. “ If, however, the King’s Government were to be 
subject to no control in the general administration of India, and could turn it 
to purposes of patronage, I should then apprehend greater abuse than I con- 
ceive is likely to occur under the present system.” He has always thought that 
it would be an improvement upon the present system, if the whole service 
were originally military, and selections were afterwards made for the civil and 
military officers : but he does not think it would be the best system that could 
be adopted. The military branch has furnished some of the best men : he does 
not remember any administration in India so good as Sir Thomas Munro. On 
the plan of nominating to the general service, civil and military, a test might 
be required equal to, or higher than, that now required for the civil service; 
and if the same average qualification was got in a body containing several 
thoiKsands, from which only a few hundreds were to be selected, the qualifica- 
tions of the persons so selected by competition in India would doubtless be 
higher than those obtained by the present system. 

Mr. Auber* objects to the latter suggestion that it would be a total depar- 
ture, from the principles at present laid down by the Legislature for conduct- 
ing the two. branches of the Indian service, civil and military ; that the opinion 
of Lord Wellesley, who, when Governor General, selected military men, was 
decidedly averse to the employment of them in civil situations, as a principle; 
and that, under the plan suggested, the army would be left without the higher 
talents now intermixed with it, which would be taken permanently into the 
civil service, as higher in emolument and consideration. 

Mr. Charles Lushington,f who states that be has frequently considered 
what would be the most efficient mode of obviating the evils arising out of the 
system of nomination to writerships at home, thinks the best plan would be 
to distribute them among the universities and great seminaries of England 
Scotland, and Ireland, or entrust them to some high tribunal, empowered to 
bestow them according to a conscientious and uninfluerlced estimate of the 
claipas of candidates, whose only title should be their merit: the basis of ob- 
taining such preferment consisting in public competition. The consequence 
• Ev., 29th March 1832. Public. f Ev., 8th Match 1832. Public. 
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^ould be, that we should have the choice of the greater portiop of ^e rising 
talent of Great Britain, and India would be supplied with functionaries of 
superior and authenticated ability : we should have men of a st eadie r cast^ 
and more alive to the consequences of responsibility. 

Capt. T. Macan ♦ conceives that if superior qualifications were made the 
test for appointment to India, that is, if competition instead of patronage was 
the mode by which vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were 
filled up, it would command a great portion of the talent of England for the 
Indian government. In this case, the tests of qualification for a writer should 
be higher and of a different nature from those required for the military service : 
by these means, the candidate should have his option of what test he would 
stand, whether for the civil or military. 

Mr. David Hill j' states as the only practicable mode of selection, and which 
has been suggested by him in India, though liable to great objection, namely 
(like that of Mr. Mackenzie), that the whole service, civil and military, should 
be thrown into one body, and a selection made out of that general mass for 
India. His idea was “ that every man should be in the army for the first five 
or ten years ; that he should bear a sword ; and that, after that period, the 
Government, under certain restrictions, should select those who showed 
talents and other qualifications, such as temper and knowledge of the lan- 
guages, 

Mr. A. D. Campbell f observes that, if the natives are to be more extensively 
employed in details, it is of the greater importance that the Europeans to be 
employed in superintendence and control should be the cream of British talent, 
selected by competition j not average talent only, as under the present system. 

Dr. Batten, { principal of the EastJndia College (who has given, in his 
evidence, a remarkably able exposition of the college-system, its history, 
effects, advantages; and disadvantages, which will amply repay the trouble of 
attentive perusal), is of opinion that the college has great capabilities of 
admitting alterations that would render the education more efficient and satis- 
factory. The tests may and ought to be revised, and there is ample means in 
the college of educating up to any specific point required, so far as is consis- 
tent with the condition of .students not selected by competition, but from a 
comparatively small class. If open competition were consistent with the 
nature and |)rinciplcs of the service, and if a due time were allowed for educa- 
cation at the college, he should not be afraid of its standing against the uni- 
versities of England, so far as relates to qualification for the civil service of 
India. With regard to tests, it is his decided opinion that they are insuffi- 
cient of themselves, except under the condition of a perfectly free 'competition. 
With regard to the universities, many difficulties present themselves as to 
their being the places especially appointed for the education of Indian civilians ; 
and upon this point. Dr. Batten cites some extracts from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. R. Grant, in 18^6. He does not see, however, any reason 
'''hy, if Haileybury continue to be the place of qualification for civilians in 
general, it should be so to the exclusion of the universities. With respect to 
the suggestion (of Mr. Holt Mackenzie) that the whole service should be origi- 
J'^ally military, to come up to a common test, equal perhaps to the present 
standard for civilians, Dr. Batten thinks that persons cannot be expected to 
go to the expense 5f general education to such an extent, looking forward to a 
cadetship only, with but a chance of selection for civil promotion in India. It 

• Ev., 22d March 1832. Public. t Ev., 2Cth March 1832. Judicial. 
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MMsmorepmctieftb)^ Cup M least as ficmoenitenimM^^ 
education, to allow all that prepare ihemsehss ft>r a test adapted to driliatit 
to come as candidates for the civil serviee, and to give cadetships to students 
who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently qualified for that test 
provided they appear to be both fitted and dSspesed for the service fo a nilitarv 
capacity. He thinks, bowever, that it would be scarcely possiUe to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point wbicb has lately been 
fixed by civilians returned from India (referring pr^bly to Mr. Elphinstone 
and Mr. Mackenzie), by any system whatever, even of free competition. The 
very Hite of England would scarcely be tempted from home even by the great 
advantages of the civil service of India. 

Mr. Empson, the professor of law at Haileybury, has suggested some 
improvements of the system of tuition in the college; but into this it is not 
exactly within the scope of this paper to enter. 

* Ev. 2d July 1832. Judicial. 


AN ORIENTAL LOVE SONG. 

I WISH I were the silver band 
About thy bosom bound, 

Or the emerald ring upon thy hand, 

Or the rose within thy tresses wound. 

For my heart would sing aloud with glee, 
And never more repine, 

If tliat gentle bosom beat for me, 

And tliathand were clasped in mine. 

I wish I were a golden Iwll 
Upon thy pleasant feet, 

Tluit I mi^t lure them to the well, 
Where lovers joy to meet. 

For then with gladness I might guide 
Thy footsteps to ray home, 

And thou, Beloved, from my side 
Wouldst never more desire to roam. 

I wish I were a crystal brook 
In a cool sequestered place, 

Where thou at eventime may's! look 
Upon the shadow of thy face. 

For on the clear untroubled stream 
The l>^uty of thy form abides, 

Until Night's dark and silent dream 
Over the water glides. 

And so upon my faithful breast 
Thine eye of tender beauty beams, 

Till balmy sleep, Night's holy guest, 
Closeth my weeping eyes in dreams. 
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BRSVjET BAi5K IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To «ui Eoitoft. 

Sib : The attcption of all ofiaeers connected with Indiap affairs has bean 
called to the evidence given before the Military Committee of the House of 
Commons, The evidence, hpwever, of four officers only has yet been pub- 
lished in your Journal, via. Major Generals Sir Jasper Nicolls and Sir Thomas 
Reynellf of the King s service, and Colonel Salmond and Major-general Sir 
John Malcolm, of the Bast-India Company’s service. It is not my intention 
to offer any comments on the vast difference of opinion, and that too, on points 
of essential importance, which is so remarkable in the evidence of those four 
distinguished officers ; I address you solely for the purpose of adverting to what 
I consider to be an erroneous opinion, given in the evidence of Major-general 
Sir Jasper Nicolls, on the subject of brevet rank conferred in India on subal- 
terns of fifteen years* standing, and its relative effect as regards the interests 
of the officers of both services. In the Asiatic Journal for March, p. 213, Sir 
Jasper Nicolls is stated to have said, “ that the effect of granting a brevet 
rank of captain to subalterns of the King’^s and Company’s services of fifteen 
years* standing, the witness does not see has any injurious effect upon either 
service, the rank being given with impartiality. It is of equal advantage to 
King’s as to Company’s officers ; if any thing, more beneficial to the former, 
their promotion being slower and in p. 217 , referring to Sir Thos. Reyn ell’s 
evidence, it is stated, “ in respect to the grant of brevet rank to subalterns, this 
witness concurs with the preceding ; the effect is felt triflingly, and is of little 
advantage to either service.” 

I consider the advantages of this rank to be exclusively, at least permanently, 
in favour of the Company’s officers, and to be injurious in its operation as 
regards those of the King’s. In order to illustrate my view on this subject, I 
shall here subneit a case:— supposing a subaltern belonging to each service, of 
the standing of fifteen years, receive the brevet rank of captain at the same 
time; the King’s officer, returning to Europe, reverts of course to his simple 
rank of lieutenant, but succeeding subsequently to a troop or company, he 
again goes back to India, where he then (although actually a captain) becomes 
junior in rank, in that army, to all the Company’s brevet captains, whose 
senior he may have been, as a brevet captain, previous to his attaining that 
actual rank in the King’s army. I may be here told that an officer so circum- 
stanced might also take rank from the original date of his commission, as 
brevet captain, on returning to India. I answer, that such could not be the 
case, without subverting the regular course of seniority in his Majesty’s army 
in India, as the assumption of any rank, antecedent to the date of his captain’s 
commission, might and would be sure to give him seniority over older officers 
belonging to his own service ; they, not having served previously in India as 
brevet captains, would only be permitted to rank from the date of their cap- 
tain’s commissions in the King’s army ; still they could not submit, nor could 
such an indignity be offered to his Majesty’s commission as to suppose that 
junior officers, in their own service, could assume a seniority over them by 
virtue of a rank not acknowledged or sanctioned in his Majesty’s army. I 
maintain, therefore, that brevet rank in India gives the officers of the Com- 
pany s army a decided and permanent advantage over those of the King’s, as 
It accelerates their subsequent promotion by brevet until they attain the perbia- 
nent rank of full colonels. 
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The J?reu of India. 

1 believe that the foregoing obaervations are equally applicable as to the 
eflfecrof a more recent system, established in India, of conferring the led 
rank of colonels on King’s lieutenant-colonels, to give them corresponding 
rank during the time they continue in that country, with the Company’s 
officers, who now become full colonels, as a matter of course, on succeeding to 

the command of obedient servant, 

Chaeles Middleton, Lieut. Col. 
Cavalry Depots Maidstone, Mth March 1833. 


THE PRESS OF INDIA. 

ExTBACTsfrom the Minutes of Evidence before the (Public) Committee on 
East-India Alfairs, 1832 

“ The press of Calcutta and Bombay is now quit e m free as the press of this 
country. At Madras it remains under the most rigid restrictions. Sir John 

Sullivan, 2Sth February. ^ . u r 

« Lord William Bentinck has allowed a system of the press totally licentious 

and free; by licentious, I mean that he has given it full licence. -Mr.C. 

Ltiihinaton,Sih March. ; . 

« The liberty of the press in Calcutta entirely depends on the views o the 

Government for the time being. Under the administration of Lord Wil .an. 
Bentinck a very great latitude is allowed to it ; it is virtually as free as it is here 
in fact.” — Mr. James Sutherland, I6//1 March. 

I think the discussion of what may be termed public measures by the 
press, has been useful. I do not remember any instance in which it has been 
iniurious. But some of the di-scussions about military patronage, and other 
matters which can scarcely be said to have been of public interest, may, 1 am 
afraid, have done liar... to the discipline and feeling ol the army. Ihc Bengal 
(native) press shared, I believe, with the English, tl.e discussions regarding 
Suttee, and some other matters of general interest; and it has given some 
representations of the practical effects of the police and revenuclav.s, and one 
or two other matters of detail, which appeared to me to possess conside.ab 
value, and of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as 
giving to the government a new access to the notions of the people, m regard 
to the effects of their system.” — Mr. Holt Mackenzie, G/A March. 

« The unrestricted discussion of public subjects and public measures, nnii 

the latitude of observation on the directors and persons high in office, in w nc 1 

the press is accustomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that deterenc 

and respect in which it is of so much importance that the Government sheuM 
be held. From the information wl.ich they (the Directors) receive from Ind. , 
it does appear to me that the Government is not capable of exercising the san 
degree of authority and controul over the European population, and ove 
civil service, that it used to exercise before. The latitude of « 

necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the Bur p 
— Afr. N, B, Edmonstone, l^th April, 
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ON THE ARMENIANS. 

The moment of the dissolution of the Ottoman empire adrances with rapid 
pace,* point of losing at least his possessions in Asia. 

Will Russia permit Ibrahim Pasha to take peaceable possession of Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, and Turkish Armenia? We think not. The court of St, 
petersburgh has too long coveted the possession of the latter country and the 
southern coasts of the Black Sea, to see quietly added to the dominions of a 
new conqueror territories which, according to the views of its cabinet, are 
indispensable to the consolidation of the Russian power beyond the Caucasus. 
In fact, after the final occupation of Georgia, in the beginning of this century, 
Russia lias been continually extending her frontier towards the south j the last 
peace with Persia carried it to the Araxes, and the treaty of Adrianople ex- 
tended it, in a south-west direction, towards Erzeroom and Trebizond. The 
possession of the first of these cities, situated at the sources of the Euphrates, 
would render Russia not only mistress of the grand route of the commerce 
between Persia and Turkey, but it would forward considerably the execution 
of the great project, upon which the Russian cabinet has been so long intent, 
of getting possession of the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. If Russia 
succeeds in effecting this fjroject, in subjugating the rest of Armenia, and in 
maintaining herself in Mesopotamia and Irak Araby, she will cut entirely the 
lanJ‘Comniunications with upper Asia, extend her political influence over 
Syria, AnIh Minor, and all the trading-ports of the Levant, and thereby pro- 
cure a sure and advantageous market for her products. Mistress of the Cas- 
pian Sea, she domineers over Persia j nothing can hinder her from extending 
her influence over Khiva and Bokhara, and from corroborating the tics of con- 
nexion which have .already begun to form between her and the princes of 
Afghanistan and the north-west of India. 

Russia, already sovereign, dc facto, of the major part of Armenia, finds 
devoted subjects in all the schismatic Christians of the East, who consider the 
emperor of Russia as their legitimate sovereign, because he is the possessor of 
their ancient country and of the holy convent of Echmiadzin, which is the 
seat of the Armenian patriarchate in Asia. In Russia the Armenians enjoy 
the rights of citizenship; there they find means to enrich themselves by com- 
merce ; there they can enjoy their wealth without risk of being despoiled of it, 
and there they may indulge the hope of obtaining, at the expense of some pecu- 
niary sacrifices, distinctions, crosses, and titles, which are objects for which 
this nation evinces more puerile eagerness than the Russians themselves. 

In the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus, the Armenians constitute 
the entire mercantile class. At Tiflis they arc very numerous, and throughout 
Georgia they form nearly a third of the Christian population. Their existence 
m this country is owing, in a great measure, to the fall of the kingdom of 
Armenia, to the oppression they experienced from the Musulmans in Persia, 
and lastly, to the circumstance of the southern part of the country being a 
portion of ancient Armenia. Like all the schismatic Armenians of Asia, those 
of Georgia acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the patriarch of Ech- 
niiadzin. This head of the church is assisted by a council of archbishops and 
hishops. His ordinayr residence is the convent just named, and which is also 
that of the Three Churches; it is situated near Mount Ararat, in western 

finenia. The patriarch assumes the title of " Servant of Jesus Christ, qnd 

This was written before the recent cessation of hostilities bctweeti the Porte and the Viceroy. 
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by his grace Catholicoa of all the Armenians, Supreme Patriarch of. the Hply 
Church Apostolic of Christ and of the Holy Seat of Echmiadzin at Ararat.’* 
His election is conducted in two ways; he is either named by his predecessqr, 
or, otherwise, by the assembly of archbishops and bishops resident at Ech. 
miadzin. He appoints the archbishops and bishops of all the dioceses. The 
high dignities, as in the Greek church, are always taken in the convents. The 
bishops nominate the curates, who are mostly married. 

In the Armenian church the ministers are consecrated in the following 
manner : When a person desires to enter the secular ecclesiastical state, he 
first communicates his wish to a bishop, who consigns the candidate to an 
archimandrite, that he may be inatri\cted in the duties of his future calling. 
When he is considered sufficiently prepared, they proceed to consecration. 
Every candidate is obliged to remain for forty days in a church; they begin by 
moistening the palms of his hands with holy oil ; they then apply cotton and 
unite them by means of a ribbon. During this time, his dress consists 
simply of a long and wide vest of cotton cloth, which covers the body from 
the shoulders to the feet, which are naked. He is allowed only one meal a 
day, consisting of pulse in small quantity. He is permitted to go outside the 
church only at sun-set, and must return immediately.^ At the expiration of 
the forty days, he has confided to him the care of a parish, for, in the Arme. 
nian church, there are no other secular priests besides the curates. The infe- 
rior clergy arc, generally speaking, very ignorant, but the'ir morals are tolerably 
pure. The convents for both sexes have commonly no fixed revenues. Indi- 
viduals who devote themselves to the monastic life must support themselves at 
their own expense ; bequests to these establishments are neither frequent nor 
considerable. The Armenian clergy are perhaps the poorest of all Christian 
clergy j they live entirely on the alms bestowed by the pious. Their revenues 
are thus composed. 1. The holy oil for confirmations is dispensed only at 
Echmiadzin, ever/ seven years; at which period a vast number of Armenians 
proceed thither from ditferent parts of Asia and Europe : a rate is paid for it 
according to the ability of the recipient. 2. Every Armenian contributes 
annually to his bishop forty pounds of wheat in kind ; its value is remitted to 
Echmiadzin. 3. The amount of the alms received in churches, on the occasion 
of marriages, is sent by the curates to the diocesan bishop, who transmits them 
to Echmiadzin. The sum total of these revenues is appropriated to the sup- 
port of the patriarch and the archbishops and bishops. The sustenance of the 
curates can be derived only from the alms bestowed at baptisms, burials, and 
prayers for the benediction of each house, which takes place twice a year. In 
the Russian ultra-Caucasian provinces, every Armenian is bound to pay the 
curate for baptizing his child the sum of three abazeSf or nearly 2s. 

Care must be taken not to confound the schismatic with the Catholic Arme- 
nians, who are most implacable enemies of the former, although they form one 
nation and speak the same language. It is well known that the difference 
between the two classes consists in this, that the Catholic Armenians, h e 
most Christians of other communions, recognize two natures in Christ, t c 
divine and the human; whilst the dissenters or schismatics ascribe to ^ 
a divine nature. This schism took place after the general council of Cha ce- 
don, held in 451. Part of the Armenian nation deebred against the decision 
of the council, and notwithstanding the efforts of the bishops who were 
at the assembly, it was impossible to effect an accommodation between t e w 
parties thus formed ; in consequence of which, and of external causes an 
events of succeeding ages, this schism has continued to the present ay- 
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The rexitions exercised by the Byxantine emperors in the two Armenias, 
the rapid progress of the Arabs in Egypt and Mesopotamia in the eighth cen- 
tury, and other circumstances, brought on the catastrophe of 813, when the 
patriarch John of Osni arrogated to himself the title of chief of the Armenian 
nation, appeared in the presence of Motasem, son of the caliph Haroon al 
Rashid, who reigned at that period over Armenia and the adjoining countries, 
with the view of having himself declared independent of the then universal 
church, and carried matters so far as to alter the calendar and to prohibit the 
Armenians from celebrating the festivals according to the ancient ritual. In 
consequence, the Catholic Armenians were, for two centuries, constrained to 
conceal their creed, and it was not till the crusaders molested the Turks, that 
they were able to retire into Cilicia, where they formed a kingdom. From 
this period till the fourteenth century, a long succession of kings and 
patriarchs reigned in that country. 

Although the schismatic Armenians had, in the mean time, repeatedly pro- 
posed a national council, and the acts of the patriarch John of Osni were con- 
demned by the council of Adana, the schism still subsisted, and possibly the 
crusades may have contributed materially to increase the difficulty of a general 
union of the Armenian with the Romish church. 

The progress of the Musulmans put an end to the kingdom of Cilicia, and 
the last patriarch of the Catholic Armenians took refuge in Libanus, where 
his successors retain the title of Patriarch of the Armenian nation j in which 
char?icter they are recognized by the court of Rome. The schismatic Arme- 
nians, being richer and more powerful, easily obtained from the Turks* permis- 
sion for the free exercise of their worship under a patriarch approved by the 
Porte ; whilst the Catholic Armenians, dispersed and without an acknowledged 
head, with difficulty preserved their churches and their worship. They were, 
however, always tolerated in Georgia, Diarbekr, and a great part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

From whal has been said, it is not difficult to imagine which of the two 
parties must become the victim of the persecutions dictated by the jealousy 
which such a schism necessarily occasioned. Both submitted to a government 
which, perfectly indifferent about the question in litigation, obeyed but the first 
impulse dictated by a plausible pretext or by private interest. 

Since the conquest of Constantinople by the Ottomans, the Catholic Arme- 
nians have often experienced cruel persecutions in Turkey. Not one of them 
was not excited in some manner by the patriarchs of the schismatic Armenians : 
in fact, the latter^ being recognized by the Turkish government as the only 
religious heads of the Armenian nation, had, in the estimation of the Otto- 
mans, the right, and even the obligation, of judging the conduct of their 
countrymen, and in case of necessity, of applying to the executive authority, 
wliich, without further investigation, never rejected the propositions of the 
patriarch. It is sufficient to refer to the persecution of 1707, which la.sted 
nearly seven years; to that of 1810, that of 1811, which took place at Angora, 

to the vexations which continued without intermission from 1812 till 

1816. 

At Constantinople, and in Turkey generally, the Catholic Armenians were 
able to escape these repeated and sanguinary persecutions, only by seeking, in 
nemost critical and perilous circumstances, the protection and support of the 
ambassadors of Christian powers at the Sublime Porte, who, knowing ^he 
intrigues of the patriarchs and the means they employed to excite the Turks to 
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^riecute the Catholic Armeniani^ vrho were deprived of an organ of defhiuse. 
and by which they could transmit their representations to the Porte, regard^ 
it as a duty of humanity to sympathise in the fate of this unfortunate class 
In 1819, the secular priests, being solicited by the patriarch Paul, who was 
menaced with death, signed a sort of act of religious submission; but the 
mass of the Catholic Armenian nation made a formal protest, which occa< 
sioned persecutions for more than a year. In this predicament, the Porte, for 
the first time, made more careful inquiries than usual, and caused some of the 
instigators of the persecution to be hung. But the effect expected from this 
vigorous measure was temporary, and it is known to what a degree of severity 
the patriarch succeeded, in 1827 and 1828, in impelling the Turkish govern- 
ment against the Catholic Armenians. This is not the place to describe the 
cruelties committee^ upon men, women, and clfildren, and the misery into 
which peaceable and innocent families were plunged. The Armenian patriarch 
at Constantinople pointed out to the ministers of the Porte the connexions 
which his countrymen, whom he persecuted, kept up with the Franks, and 
suggested to him that they were much more attached to the Christian powers 
than to the Grand Signior, and that consequently they were faithless and dan- 
gerous subjects. In order to dispose Sultan Mahmoud the moire readily to 
adopt the plan of persecution long prepared against them, they were described 
as partizans of the Janissaries. Credible persons, who resided at Constanti- 
nople at that period, declare that the patriarch acted on the occasion in con- 
cert with the Armenians settled in Russia and in the interest of that power. 

It is an invariable principle of the Turkish government not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the different Christian communities living under its rule, 
and it contents itself with holding their chiefs responsible for the good conduct 
of the individuals and for their fidelity as subjects of the Ottoman empire. 
The Porte has ne^er troubled itself about the nature of the schism which 
divides the Armenian nation,— and probably is ignorant that it exists. But 
with respect to internal and religious police, by surrendering it to the Arme- 
nian patriarch, as the sole supreme religious chief of that nation, it has made 
him the sovereign arbiter of a portion of the Armenians, who, so far from 
recognizing him as their spiritual chief, submit by constraint alone to his deci- 
sion. The Catholic Armenians, however, had a bishop at Constantinople 
prior to the catastrophe of 1828; but this prelate never had any intercourse 
with the Forte, and was bound, on all occasions, to apply to the patriarch of 
the dissenters, who naturally did what suited the interests of his community. 


This untoward position of the Catholic Armenians became still more apparent 
when the Porte, which, in 1828, found itself accused of injustice and precipi- 
tation, w ishing to repair the evil it had done, resolved to recall from exile 
the unhappy victims of its persecution. A vast number of firmans of recall 
had been issued, and yet but a small number of families of little consideration 
returned, and even these experienced unexpected difficulties. On inquiry into 
the causes of this delay and of the obstacles opposed to the execution of a 
measure equally humane and equitable, they were found in the influence of the 
powerful persons amongst the dissenting Armenians, or the unlimited power of 


the patriarch, to whom, as chief of the nation, the firmans had been trans- 
mitted, and who had kept them back, or conveyed them only to those whose 
presence he did not fear. 

the Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus, the number of Armenians o 
the Latin ritual is much less than that of the dissenters. In Georgia an 
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ImerctW, there ere oely between 700 and 600 famlUci. They hate charchei 
only at Gori, and Kootaissi, which are served by Franciscans, com* 
ojonly Italians, and sent directly from Rome. 

The Armenians, like all Christians of the East, having been, since the intro- 
duction of Islamism, oppressed by the Musulmans, the oppression itself has 
attached them to the name of Christian, since it is only in the bosom of reli- 
gion they can find real consolation in their publiif and private calamities. But 
this oppression has, at the same time, operated upon them in another way. 
In order to elude or mitigate the effects of the tyranny of their Musulman 
sovereigns, their morality has often accommodated itself to the will of despo- 
tism, and it is not unusual in the East to meet with a Christian, whilst he 
boasts of the name, and is attached to it as much as to his life, who has been 
frequently the instrument of the deepest iniquity suggested and ordered by the 
tyrants of this fair portion of the globe. Consequently, these Christians, 
whilst they practise most scrupulously the different exterior acts of their 
church, have become corrupt and incapable of an open, vigorous struggle with 
tyranny for the preservation of life and fortune. Instead of showing a face of 
resistance to despotism, and an unshaken firmness against the infidels, they 
think only of extricating themselves by docility, artifice, cunning, deceit, and 
fraud. Being incapable, generally speaking, of possessing territorial property, 
because it would be exposed to the daily caprices of their oppressors, they 
have therefore embraced the profession of commerce and trade, being better 
able to conceal the importance and the amount of their property, and because 
they may thereby be enabled to withdraw from oppression when it became 
insupportable, by transporting their families and fortunes elsewhere. 

Amongst the Armenians, and generally amongst all Asiatics, widowers and 
widows marry only with each other ; it is considered disgraceful for a young 
man to wed a widow. Divorce is prohibited in the Armenjan church, which, 
however, admits several causes of separation, amongst others adultery, but 
always with a veto against remarrying. The details of marriage-customs 
amongst this people are curious, but are too indelicate to particularise. 

The Armenians, as well as most Asiatics, regard the birth of a daughter as a 
misfortune : in this case, no rejoicing takes place in the house, which happens 
only when a male child is born. The wife always waits upon her husband, 
and particularly at table. Grown up sons, even when forty years old, married 
and fathers, never presume to sit in the presence of their parents ; the eldest 
alone has this privilege, and all the other members of the fiunily are bound to 
wait upon him. Women never appear where men meet together. The same 
rule holds with respect to the presence of men at assemblages of females, 
amongst whom the newly married obey the orders of the older ones, and never 
dare speak to any one in the house, and still less out of doors, until the hus- 
band grants permission, which is not till they have been married two or three 
years. 

The ignorance and superstition of the Armenians who inhabit the Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian provinces in Asia, surpass all belief. A few years 
hack, the Russian government lent its aid to establish primary schools at 
Tiflis ; but is it to be expected that these schools can contribute to enlighten 
the people, when they are under the direction of ignorant and stupid priests, 
^I'^ho stand in neecf of elementary instruction themselves, in order to furnish 
their minds with Just ideas and a little useful knowledge? Superstition^ and 
religious fanaticism, which prevail to such a pitch amongst the Armenian 
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nation, have never suffered even the roost wealthy and respectable families 
that for several generations have resided at Moscow and St, Petersburgh, to 
divest their mental powers of the rust with which religious and political des^ 
potism has coated them for so many ages. Indeed, whilst we find the Arine- 
nians in general prone to craft and deception, we meet with very few indivi, 
duals amongst them in a condition to pursue either logical reasoning or a 
course of clear ideas. We do not here refer to the respectable Armenian 
clergy in the Academy of St. Lazar at Venice, who have learned to avail them, 
selves with success of the advantages of European civilization, nor of the 
enlightened and highly respectable persons of this nation who have enjoyed 
the same advantages in British India, v 

The Armenians settled in the Russian provinces to the south of the Can. 
casus commonly form the major part of the population of the cities j yet there 
are villages in some districts where they are also settled. Their mode of living 
is the same as that of the Georgians, from whom, however, they are distin- 
guished by their creed and by their occupations. The greater part follow arts 
and trades, principally commerce; few devote themselves to agriculture, 
Under the reign of the kings of Georgia, they were oppressed ; the Russians 
have reinstated them in all the political rights enjoyed by the other inhabitants 
of the country, and protect them in an especial manner : for this reason they 
are extremely devoted to the Russian government. There are in this country 
many noble and princely families ; several, however, have been recognized by 
the Russians in the latter capacity who had no real title to be so considered, as 
the Meliks of Karabagh. As in Poland, commerce and trade are exercised 
only by the Jews, so in Georgia these pursuits are engrossed by the Arme- 
nians ; even the nobles and princes follow them. The Armenian peasants, also, 
make themselves merchants ; they convey goods to, and traffic at, the different 
fairs in Russia ; they even go to that of Nejne-Novgorod, to Moscow, and to 
the different trading cities of Turkey and Persia. The whole commerce with 
the fierce mountaineers of the Caucasus is in their hands ; they are the only 
foreigners who can travel through that country in safety, and calculate upon 
general protection. 

The Armenian merchants at Tiflis have found it necessary to have shops and 
warehouses on a larger scale than in past times: a circumstance which arises 
from the increase and extension of their transactions during the last ten years. 
The augmentation of the population of TifliS having raised extravagantly the 
rent of shops in the old bazaar, the Armenians have clubbed together to con- 
struct a new caravanserai and a new bazaar, on condition that the annual 
revenue from it should be devoted to the support of two schools, one for the 
general instruction of the Armenians, the other for that of the clergy. 

Although we rely upon the peculiar facilities of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation upon this subject possessed by the writer of the aforegoing paper, 
it is fit that we should refer the reader to a counter-statement, as respects the 
devotion of the Armenians to Russia, in our Asiatic Intelligence of this month. 
—Editor. 
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The holy city of Benares, the seat of Hindu superstition, is not more 
remarkable for its antiquities, and the sanctity with which it has been invested 
by the bi^^oted worshippers of Brahma, than for the singularity of its struc 
tuVe, its vast wealth, and immense population. It stands upon the left 
bank of the Ganges, stretching several miles along the shore ; the river is 
about thirty feet below the level of the houses, and is attained by numerous 
ghauts, which spread their broad steps between fantastic buildings of the 
most grotesque and curious description. The confused masses of stone, 
which crowd upon each other in this closely-built city, sometimes present 
fronts so bare and lofty, as to convey the idea of a prison or fortress. 
Others arc broken into diminutive pagodas, backed by tall mansions seven 
stories in height, and interspersed with Gothic gateways, towers, and 
arches, all profusely covered with ornaments, balconies, verandahs, battle- 
ments, iiiullioned windows, balustrades, turret**, cupolas, and round and 
pointed domes, the fancies of all ages. Since the conquest of the city by 
Arungzebe, Moosulman architecture has reared its light and elegant erec- 
tions amid the more heavy and less tasteful structures of Hindu creation. 
From a mosque, built upon the ruins of a heathen temple, spring those 
celebrated minarets, which now rank amid the wonders of the city. Their 
lofty spires shoot up into the golden sky from a dense cluster of buildings, 
crowning the barbaric pomp below with graceful beauty. Notwithstanding 
Its groat antiquity,' and the immense sums lavished upon its pagodas, 
Benares does not boast a single specimen of those magnificent temples 
which, in other parts of India, convey so grand an idea of the vast concep- 
tions of their founders. Here are no pyramidal masses of fretted stone, no 
huge conical mounds of solid masonry standing alone to astonish the eye, as 
at Bindrabund; no gigantic tower, like the Cootub Minar at Delhi, to fill 
the imagination with awe and wonder; but the whole of this enormous city 
is composed of details, intermingled with each other without plan or design, 
jet forming altogether an architectural display of the most striking and 
imposing nature. Amid much that is strange and fantastic, there are 
numerous specimens of a pure and elegant taste, and the small antique 
pagodas, which abound in every direction, are astonishingly beautiful. 
I he lavish ornaments of ricbly-sculptured stone, with which they are pro- 
fusely adorned, give evidence of the skill and talent of the artists of their 
^ay, and throughout the whole of the city a better taste is displayed in the 
mubelhshments of the houses than is usually found in the private buildings of 
adia. I here are fewer elephants of clay, and misshapen camels,, witli 
roun^d towers of tile upon their backs, stuck upon the projecting cornices of 
abitations of the middling classes. The florid ornaments of wood and 
profusely sprAd over the fronts of the dwelling-houses, bring to the 
^ini recollections of V enice, whicli Benares resembles in some other pai^ti- 
one or two of the lofty narrow streets being connected by covered 
passages not very unlike the far-famed Bridge of Sighs. 
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The views of Benares from the river are exceedingly fine, offering an 
infinite and untiring variety of scenery, of which the effect is greatly 
heightened by the number of trees, whose luxuriant foliage intermingles 
with the parapets and buttresses of the adjacent buildings. In dropping 
down the stream in a boat, an almost endless succession of interesting 
objects is presented to the eye. Through the interstices between tower 
and palace, temple and serai, glimpses are caught of gardens and bazaars 
stretching inland ; an open gate displays tlie terraced court of some 
wealthy noble ; long cloistered corridors lead to the secluded recesses of the 
zenana, and small projecting turrets, perched upon the lofty battlements of 
some high and frowning building, look like the watch-towers of a feudal 
castle. The ghauts are literally swarming with life at all hours of the day, 
and every creek and jetty are crowded with craft of various descriptions, all 
truly picturesque in their form and effect. A dozen budgerows are moored 
in one place; the light bohlio dances on the rippling current at another; a 
splendid pinnace rears its gaily-decorated masts at a third ; while large 
patalas, and other clumsy native vessels, laden with cotton or some equally 
cumbrous cargo, choke up the river near some well-frequented wharfs. 
Small fairy shallops are perpetually skimming over the surface of the 
glittering stream, and sails, some white and dazzling, others of a deep 
saffron hue, and many made up of tattered fragments which bear testimony 
to many a heavy squall, appear in all directions. 

No written description, however elaborate, can convey even a faint idea 
of the extraordinary peculiarities of a place whicli has no prototype in the 
East. Though strictly oriental, it differs very widely from all the other 
cities of Hindoostan, and it is only by pictorial representations that any 
adequate notion can be formed of the mixture of the beautiful and the 
grotesque, which, piled confusedly together, form that stupendous wall 
which spreads along the bank of the Ganges at Benares. It is much to be 
lamented that no panoramic view has ever been exhibited of this singular 
place, and still more so that the exquisitely-faithful delineations of Mr. 
Daniell, an artist so long and so actively employed in pourtraying the 
wonders of nature and of art in India, should not be in every body’s 
hands. His portfolios are rich in specimens of Benares, and the engravings 
from his works, executed under his own eye, retain all those delicate 
touches which are so necessary to preserve the oriental character of the 
original sketches. Drawings made in India, and sent to England to be 
engraved, arc subject to much deterioration in the process, from the negli- 
gence of persons wholly unacquainted with the peculiarities of the countiy 
to whom they are entrusted, and many of the cheap productions of this 
class, from the pencils of very able amateur artists, are rendered almost 
worthless by the ignorance and inaccuracy of mere engravers. 

Writers upon India have frequently occasion to express their surprise at 
the extreme carelessness and indifference which prevAl in England con- 
cerping those magnificent realms whence, in other days, the whole of Europe 
derived its improvements in arts and arms; but in no instance can their 
, astonishment be more highly raised than by the sight of the numerous an 
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interesting sketches which Mr. Daniell has not yet been encouraged tp give 
to the public. 

No European has ever been tempted to take up his abode in the close 
and crowded city of Benares ; the military and civil station is about two 
miles distant, and is called, in Government Orders and other official docu- 
ments, Secrole ; this name is, however, seldom used by the inhabitants, 
and few ever talk of Secrole as their destination, Benares being by far the 
most common and popular term. The garrison, consisting of about three 
native regiments, and a small train of artillery, is under the command of a 
major-general ; and at the distance of a few miles, at Sultanpore, a native 
cavalry corps is stationed. The civil appointments are very numerous and 
splendid, and Secrole possesses some of the finest and best-appointed man- 
sions in India; formerly the establishment of a mini added to the number 
of European inhabitants ; but its abolition, which took place a few years 
ao-o, is now very severely felt by those who remember the talent and intelli- 
gence connected with it in the days of Anglo-Indian splendour. The usual 
amusements of a Mofussil station, — balls, private theatricals, dinners, 
morning calls, and scandal, are diversified by occasional visits to the city. 
Few of the numerous travellers who pass through the district are so totally 
destitute of curiosity as not to feel desirous to penetrate into the interior of 
a place so widely celebrated. The ascent of the minarets is a feat of which 
people like to boast, who care very litjde for the view which is to be obtained 
from them, and consequently, excursions to the holy city take place very 
frequently. 

There is nothing either striking or beautiful in the environs of Benares ; 
the cantonments do not possess any remarkable feature to distinguish them 
from other military stations ; they are flat and destitute of views, but arc 
redeemed from positive ugliness by the groves with which they are sur- 
rounded. Immediately be^^nd the military lines, the tract towards the 
city becomes interesting ; several very handsome Moosulmaun tombs shew 
the vast increase of the followers of a foreign creed in the sacred birth- 
place of Brahma, and the desecration of this holy spot is made still more 
apparent by the carcases of animals hung up, in defiance* of the brahmins, 
in butchers' shops. Formerly, none save human sacrifices were tolerated, 
and upon the first occupation of Benares by the British it was thought 
advisable to refrain from slaughtering bullocks and calves : beef and veal 
are now to be had in abundance, and the Hindoos, if not reconciled, have 
become accustomed to the murders committed upon the peculiar favourites 
of the priesthood. A long straggling suburb, composed of houses of sin- 
gular construction, in every stage of dilapidation, rendered exceedingly 
picturesque by intervening trees and flowering shrubs, leads to the gate of 
the city ; and a short and rather w'ide avenue brings the visitor to the 
a large irregular square. From this point, vehicles of European 
construction are useless, and the party must either mount upon elephants, 
dispose themselves in ion jauns, or proceed on foot ; and very early ip the 
luorning, before the population of this crowded city is astir, the latter 
affords by far tlie best method of visiting the temples ; but the instaut that 
^tfiVr/.JoMr.N.S.VoL.10.No.40. 2 X 
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the tide of human beings has poured itself into the narrow avemies, it i, 
expedient to be removed from actual contact with the thiokly-gatherinff 
throng. 

Benares, at day-break, presents less of animated life than any other city 
of the same magnitude and extent ; a few sweepers only appear in the 
streets ; all the houses are shut up, and give no sign of the multitudes who 
swarm within. The shops are closely barricaded, the usual mode of fasten- 
ing them being by a strong chain attached by a large padlock to a staple 
beneath the threshold. At this early hour, the streets are very clean, and 
the air of the city is much cooler iind fresher ilian might be expected from 
its denseness and population. Its zoological inhabitants are up and abroad 
with the first gleam of the sun; the brahmince bulls perambulate the 
streets, monkeys spring from cornice to cornice, and flights of pigeons and 
paroquets dart from the parapets in‘ every direction. As soon as it is broad 
day, the priests repair to the temples, and devotees are seen conveying ihe 
sacred water from the Ganges to the several shrines. At the doors of the 
pagodas, persons are stationed with baskets of flowers for sale. Lon^ 
rosaries of scarlet, white, or yellow blossoms, seem to be in the greatest 
request, and are purchased by the pious as offerings to their gods; the 
pavements of the temples are strewed with these floral treasures, the only 
pleasing ceremonial connected with Hindoo worship. The too-abundant 
supply of water, the dirty throng of religious beggars, and the incessant 
vociferations of ‘‘Ram ! Ram!” compel all save determined antiquaries to 
make a speedy exit from the noise and crowd of these places. The obser- 
vatory and the minarets are the principal objects of attraction to parties 
who merely desire to see the lions of Benares ; but, in proceeding thither, 
visitors who take an interest in the homely occupations of the native 
traders, may be amused by the opening of the shops, and the commence- 
ment of the stir, bustle, and traffic, which at ten o’clock will have reached 
its climaj^. The rich merchandize, with which the city abounds, accord- 
ing to the custom of Hindoostan, is carefully concealed from the view of 
passengers ; but in the tailors' shops, some of the costly products of the 
neighbouring countries are exhibited. Those skilful artists, who can repair 
a rent with invisible stitches, sit in groups, employed in mending super!) 
shawls, which, after having passed through their practised hands, will sell 
to inexperienced purchasers for new ones fresh from the looms of Thibet. 
The shops of the copper-smiths make the most show ; they are gaily set 
out with brass and copper vessels of various kinds, some intended for 
domestic use and others for that of the temples. In every street, a shroffor 
banker may be seen, seated behind a pile of cowries, with bags of silver 
and copper at his elbow. These men make considerable sums in the course 
of the day, by changing specie; they deduct a per-centage from eveiy 
rupee, and are notorious usurers, lending out their ^(loney at enormous 
interest. Here too are confectioners, surrounded by the common sweet- 
meats wiiich are so much in request, and not unfrequently employed in the 
manufacture of their sugar-cakes. In an iron kettle, placed over acharcoa 
fire, the syrup is boiling ; the contents are occasionally stirred with an iron 
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jgdle, and when the mixture is ‘‘thick and slab/* and has imbibed a du^ 
proportion of the dust which rises in clouds from the well-trodden street, 
ladle-foils are poured upon an iron plate which covers a charcoal stove, 
whence, when sufficiently baked, they are removed to their places on the 
counter or platform, on which the whole process is conducted. Those 
dainty cook-shops, so temptin|»;ly described in the Arabian Nighis, decked 
with clean white cloths, and furnished with delicate cream tarts, with or 
without pepper, are not to be seen in India ; yet the tables of the Hindoos, 
though more simple than those of the luxurious Moosulmauns, are not des- 
titute of richly-seasoned viands, and the finer sort of confections. The 
dyers, punkah-makers, and several others, also carry on their respective 
occupations in their open shops ; the houses .of the former are distinguished 
by long pieces of gaily-coloured cloths, hung across projecting poles. In 
these, the bright red of the Indian rose, and the superb yellow, the bridal 
colour of the Hindoos, are the most conspicuous; they likewise produce 
brilliant greens, and rich blues, which, when formed into turbans and 
cummerbunds, very agreeably diversify the white dresses of an Indian 
crowd. 

Learning, as well as religion, still flourishes in Benares ; but both have 
(logeiierated since the Moslem conquest. The brahmins of the Hindoo 
college, once so celebrated for its pundits, are not so well skilled in San- 
scrit as might have been expected from the great encouragement afforded to 
the institution by the British Government. I'he best scholars are now to 
be found amid the Anglo-Indian community. It is said that a former 
secretary of the college, an appointment always given to a European officer 
in tlic Company’s service, lost his life in consequence of the jealousy enter- 
tained by the brahmins of his superior learning, lie had succeeded in 
unravelling a part of an inscription belonging to a very ancient Hindoo 
temple at some distance from the city. His zeal and assiduity in the cause 
induced him to return to the labour again ; but he died suddenly, ere he 
had completed a task which liad baffled all his predecessors, and which had 
been pronounced to be utterly hopeless by the most erudite members of the 
college. In all probability, this gifted person fell a sacrifice to a jungle- 
fever, brought on by over-exertion and exposure to malaria; and the 
current report of his being poisoned by the brahmin of the temple, at the 
suggestion of his brethren of Benares, is merely recorded in this paper as a 
proul of the extraordinary celebrity which was supposed to have led to so 
latal a catastrophe. The observatory, though abandoned by its magi, still 
remains, a gigantic relic of the zeal in the pursuit of science manifested in 
former days. The discoveries of modern times, adopted, though slowly, 
by eastern astronomers, have rendered it of little value for the purpose for 
'vhich it was intended, and it has fallen into neglect and disuse, being no 
longer patronized l^* the native prince, who, until very lately, kept up an 
establishment there at his own expense. An extensive area, entered from 

e street, is divided into several small quadrangles, surrounded by cloisters, 
forming cool and shady retreats, intended for the residences of those 
wlio studied the wonders of tlic firmament from the platform of Uie 
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iteer above. Bhmd’ fijjhbi'ef lead to the aummit of tlw hng,^ 
aquare, maasive baildinfe a terraced height well Ouitrf to the nrabAcn^gj 
the Stan, andTwhioh, at the time of its creation, was furnished With „ 
hpparatus very creditable to the state of science at that early pericd. IV 
astrologer no longer takes his nightly stand on the lonely tower, reading th, 
destinies of man in the bright book of the heavens, or calculating those 
eclipses, which he imagined to be caused by the attacks of some malignant 
demon, anxiously endeavouring to extinguish the lights of the world; a 
belief which still prevails throughout India. Notwithstanding the repeated 
victories achieved by the sun and moon, the Hindoo population, at every 
new eclipse, arc seized with horror and consternation ; they assemble in 
great multitudes at the ghauts, and attempt to frighten and drive away ilie 
evil spirit by sounding all sorts of discordant instruments, and keeping up 
an incessant clamour of the most frightful cries. Such is the confusion and 
terror which fill the breasts of the crowd, that the military and civil autlio- 
rities are compelled to take active measures for tlie prevention of accidents 
and the suppression of tumults, which this dangerous state of excitement is loo 
apt to occasion. The view which the observatory commands is limited to 
'the river and the country on the opposite bank; but a far more extensive 
prospect is obtained from the minarets. Adventurous persons, who have 
climbed to the light cupolas, which crown these lofty spires, see the city of 
Benares under an entirely new aspect in this bird’s-eye view. They per- 
ceive that there are wide spaces between the seven-storied buildings that 
form a labyrinth of lanes, and that gay gardens flourish in the midst of 
dense masses of brick and mortar. The hum of the busy multitude below 
is scarcely heard, and they look down upon flocks of paroquets skimming 
through the golden air at a considerable distance beneath. The palaces of 
the city, in all their varied styles of architecture, appear to great advantage 
from these heights. Gothic towers open upon luxuriant parterres, affording 
a more pleasing idea of the seclusion to which the ladies of the city are 
doomed, than those high, narrow houses, wedged closely a^inst each other, 
where from the roof alone glimpses may be caught of living trees, where 
flowers withering in pots convey the only notion which the imprisoned 
females can obtain of the beauties of nature. Overtopped by some still 
more lofty mansion, or perhaps debarred from egress to a spot whence they 
may be descried by a prying neighbour, they grow up in total ignorance of 
the'most common objects around them, and wear out their existence m doll 
monotony, enlivened only by the gossip of some privileged old woman, 
who carries news and scandal from house to house. The usual style o 
building in Benares ensures the strictest privacy to the female portion of the 
family The massy door from the street opens into a small court-yam, 
surrounded on all sides by high walls; one large apartment occupies t e 
whole of the front, in every story; these rooms, whiclvare airy and we 
supplied with windows and verandahs overlooking the street, are excusivey 
occupied by the gentlemen of the house. On each floor, a covered ga ery 
runs round three sides of the court-yard, leading to small 
rather cells, where the women and their attendants are immured. 
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lufe no outlet wfattever to the strefbt^ and look down either opoa^ 4 |»att|^ 
fguntaini where the ijuadrangle below^it ne8% kept, or upon^the goals md 
oowB which frequent ocoujiy the ground-floor. &ome of the Hltertors of 
these houses arc richly decorated with oanred wood highly jiolisbed. fti the 
cold season, costly carpets are spread over the floors; and thejaSoa boxes, 
and other vessels in daily use, are of silver beautifully wrought. 

Many of the inhabitants are extremely rich ; and besides its native popula- 
tion, Benares is the occasional residence of distinguished strangers from all 
parts of the peninsula. A great number of Hindoo princes and nobles possess 
mansions in the holy city ; it is the asylum of deposed or abdicated monarchs ; 
the refuge of rebels and usurpers ; and wealthy devotees from distant places 
retire to draw their last breath within the sacred precincts, where all who are 
so fortunate as to die in the good graces of the brahmins, arc sure of going 
straight to heaven, even though they may have eaten beef. Poorer pilgrims 
flock from every corner of Hindoostan, anxious to perform their ablutions 
in a spot held sacred by all castes, who believe it to be a creation of the 
gods, distinct from the rest of the world, formed of unpolluted earth, and 
resting upon the point of Siva’s trident. In spite of the desecrations of the 
Moosulmauns, it still retains its holy character ; but since the Moglml conquest, 
the religious ceremonies have lost somewhat of their revolting barbarity. 
Human victims have for a considerable period ceased to bleed upon the 
altars, and by a late edict of the British Government, the cremation of 
widows, a spectacle which occurred more frequently at Benares than in 
any other part of the Company’s territories, is no longer permitted. The 
ladies, it is said, complain very bitterly of the hardship of being prevented 
from burning, and perhaps in many instances it may be severely felt ; for 
women, brought up in a state of apaUietic luxury, are ill calculated to 
endure the penances and privations, which must be the lot of those who are 
so unfortunate as to survive their husbands. It is reckoned very discredit- 
able for a widow to appear plump and healthy at the end of her first year of 
mourning ; it is expected that she shall be reduced by long and frequent 
fasts, and in her, the outward signs of woe are to be shewn in an emaciated 
frame and premature old age ; she is forbidden the luxuries of dress, and 
must perform servile offices revolting to a woman of high birth, long accus- 
tomed to the attendance of a train of dependents. Deprived of the few 
enjoyments which the tyranny of the customs of the East allows to its 
females, who, brought up in ignorance and imprisonment, should at least 
he secured from want and suffering, a Hindoo widow is one of the mbst 
pitiable objects in the creation : it is to be hoped that the abolition of the 
rite of suttee will pave the way to more enlightened notions on the subject of 
female privileges, and that some adequate provision will be made by law to 
secure the relicts of men of wealth from being cast entirely upon the mercy 
of their relations. , 

The commerce of Benares is in a very flourishing condition ; besides the 
extensive traffic which the merchant's of the city carry on in shawls, 
diamonds, and other precious articles, numbers are engaged in the manu- 
lactiue and sale of the celebrated gold and silver brocades, which are known 
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in India by the name of A//tco3, These costly tissues are worn. ai |a]a 
dresses by all the wealthy classes of Hindoostan, whether Moslem or 
Hindoo; they have not been superseded, like the calicoes and muslins of 
native looms, by European goods of a similar description, and even the 
magic power of machinery may be defied by the artizan who weaves his 
splendid web of silk and silver, after the methods taught by his forefathers, 
in the secluded factories of Benares. Scarfs of gold and silver stuff, called 
Benares turbans, with deep fringed borders, beautifully wrought, and 
resembling a rich setting of gems, have found their way to the shops of 
London, and arc much esteemed for tlie peculiar brilliance of their mate- 
rials; but these do not equal in beauty the embroidery of the native 
puggree^ or turban, upon velvet; these superb head-dresses look like 
clusters of precious stones, and a handsome well-proportioned native, 
attired in a vest and trowsers of crimson and gold brocade, a cummerbund, 
composed of a Cashmere shawl, wound round his waist, a second shawl 
thrown over one shoulder, and the belt of his scimitar and the studs of his 
robe sparkling with diamonds, may challenge the world to produce a more 
tasteful and magnificent costume. Nobles clad in this glittering array, and 
mounted upon chargers decked with trappings of solid silver, often flash 
like meteors through the square of the city, and sometimes the accidental 
opening of the curtain of a native palanquin will reveal a still brighter 
vision,— a lady reclining on the cushions, covered with jewels. Silver and 
gold lace, of every kind and pattern, fringes, scalloped tiimmings, edgings, 
and borders of all widths, are to be purchased at Benares exceedingly 
cheap, when compared to the pi ices demanded for such articles in Europe; 
but the Anglo-Indian ladies rarely avail themselves of these glittering bar- 
gains, excepting when fancy balls are on the tapiny as there is a prejudice 
against the adoption of decorations worn by native women. A few, how- 
ever, have the good taste to prefer the Indian ornaments of goldsmiths 
work to trinkets of European manufacture, which, alloyed to the lowest 
degree of baseness, and depending solely upon some ephemeral fashion for 
their value, are literally not worth an eighth part of the original purchase- 
money ; M'hile the unrivalled workmanship of a first-rate native artizan, and 
the solid weight of unadulterated metal contained in the chains, necklaces, 
ear-rings, and bangles, which he has wrought, render them an excellent 
investment for floating cash, ^vhich would otherwise be expended upon 
trifles. The ornaments worn by Hindoostanee females are, generally 
s|ieaking, very tasteful and elegant; the pattern of the double Toomka 
ear-rings has been borrowed by European jewellers, and bracelets resem- 
bling the Indian bangle are now very common ; but the splendid necklaces, 
so richly carved as to glitter like precious stones, are more rarely seen ; they 
are formed of a series of drops beautifully wrought, and suspended from a 
closely-linked gold chain of exquisite workmanship. Pearls of immense 
size, and of the finest colour, may sometimes be purchased astonishingly 
cheap ; they are much worn by the natives, and strings the size of pigeons 
eggs are frequently exhibited round the necks of rich men. In the cutting 
and setting of precious stones, the lapidaries of the East do not excel; ana 
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it is rather difficult to ascertain the precise value of jewels which have not 
been committed to skilful hands. The natives are guilty of the barbarity 
of stringing diamonds, and show less elegance in the disposition of gems 
than in any other branch of decorative art. 

The rajah of Benares, a prince who, bereft of all the power exercised 
by his ancestors, retains his title and a revenue adequate to the support of 
his diminished rank, resides at Ramnaghur, a fortified palace a few miles 
up the river. He also possesses a large mansion in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonments, built after the Anglo-Indian fashion, which he visits 
occasionally, and where he entertains the families of the civil and military 
oflicers of the station during the celebration of some of the most noted 
Hindoo festivals. The taste and courtesy of the rajah is displayed to great 
advantage at the hoolee^ in which the principal diversion seems to consist in 
powdering the persons of all the passers-by with red dust. The showers of 
su^ar-plums rained at the carnivals of Italy are harmless compared to the 
poltiiigs which take place on these occasions; white dresses speedily become 
parli-colourcd, and at the conclusion, w'hen the powder is mixed with 
water, every body who ventures abroad is daubed from head to foot with 
crimson. The Moosulman population join in the sport, and as it is a period 
of universal license, Europeans do not escape. Young officers are drenched 
from top to toe, and even ladies are not always quite secure that they shall 
preserve their garments unsullied. The fair guests of the rajah were there- 
fore delighted to find that baskets of rose leaves had been substituted for tlie 
powdered mhindeCy wliich is commonly used by the assailants : a costly act 
of gallantry, in a land where every rose is carefully preserved for the 
goulaabee paanee,* which is consumed in vast quantities in every native 
house. Indian gardeners are horrified by the wasteful manner in which 
Kuropean ladies are wont to gather roses : not content to take off the full- 
blown flower close to the stem, and to tie it with a few green leaves at the 
end of a stick, they help themselves to a whole .spray, containing perchance 
a dozen buds, doomed to perish untimely without yielding their exquisite 
hroatli in perfume. The knowledge of this frugal expenditure of roses fur- 
nishes a clue to the displeasure of Azor, who, in the Eastern tale, threatens 
the merchant with death for having dared to pluck a branch from one of his 
bushes, as a gift to liis youngest and best-beloved daughter. 

At the entertainments given by the rajah of Benares, the nauich is exhi- 
bited in great perfection. To European spectators, the performance soon 
e'l'ows exceedingly tiresome; but natives never appear to be weary of the 
evolutions of their favourites, and will sit with exemplary patience, from 
nightfall until daybreak, gazing upon the successive sets of dancers, wdio 
iclieve each other throughout the night. The company assembled to wit- 
ness a nautch occupy seats at the upper end of a large, brilliantly illumi- 
nated apartment ; the sides are lined with servants, all anxious to partake of 
the enjoyment of the tamasha (shew), and other domestics are grouped at 
the farthest end, ready to introduce the performers. The parties, which 
ttppear in regular rotation, usually consist of seven persons ; two only of 

• Rose-wnter. 
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these are the dafwers, who advance in front of the audience, and are 
closely followed by three musicians, who take up their posts behind ; a 
mussaulchee plants himself with his torch on either side, elevating or de. 
pressing his flambeau according to the movements of the arms and feet of 
the nauich girls. These ladies present very picturesque figures, though 
somewhat encumbered by the voluminous folds of their drapery^ Their 
attire consists of a pair of ,gay-coloured silk trowsers, edged and em- 
broidered with silver, so long as only to afford occasional glimpses of the 
rich anclets, strung with small bells, which encircle the legs. Their toes 
are covered with rings, and a broad, flat, silver chain is passed across the 
foot. Over the trowsers a petticoat of some rich stuff appears, containing 
at least twelve breadths, profusely trimmed, having broad silver or gold 
borders, finished with deep fringes of the same. The coor/^^, or vest, is 
of the usual dimensions, but it is almost hidden by an immense veil, which 
crosses the bosom several times, hanging down in front and at the back 
in broad ends, either trimmed to match the petticoat, or composed of still 
more splendid materials, the rich tissues of Benares. The hands, arms, 
and neck, are covered with jewels, sometimes of great value, and the hair 
is braided with silver ribbands, and confined with bodkins of beautiful 
workmanship. The ears are pierced round the top, and furnished with a 
fringe-like series of rings, in addition to the ornament worn in England: 
the diameter of the nose-ring is as large as that of a crown-piece ; it is of 
gold wire, and very thin ; a pearl and two other precious gems are strung 
upon it, dangling over the mouth, and disfiguring the countenanoe. With 
the exception of this hideous article of decoration, the dress of the naukh 
girls, when the wearers are young and handsome, and have not adopted the 
too prevailing custom of blackening their teeth, is not only splendid but be* 
.coming ; but it requires, however, a tall and graceful figure to support the 
cumbrous habiliments which are worn indiscriminately by all the performers. 
The nautch girls of India are singers as well as dancers ; they commence 
the vocal part of the entertainment in a high shrill key, which they sustain as 
long as they can ; they have no idea whatsoever of modulating their voices, 
and the instruments which form the accompaniment are little less barbarous; 
these consist of two nondescript guitars, and a very small pair of kettle- 
drums, which chime in occasionally, making sad havoc with the original 
melodies, some of which are sweet and plaintive. The dancing is even 
more strange, and less interesting than the music ; the performers rarely 
raise their feet from the ground, but shuifie, or to use a more poetical, 
though not so expressive a phrase, glide along the floor, raising their arms, 
and veiling or unveiling as they advance or describe a circle. The same 
evolutions are repeated, with the most unvarying monotony, and are con- 
tinued until the appearance of a new set of dancers gives a hint to the pre- 
ceding party to withdraw. It is said that, on some occasions, the native 
sp^eotators have been so much enraptured with the accomplishments display® 
by a celebrated dancer, as to tear their clothes in extacy, and mjke the air 
resound with cries of wah ! wah r but such enthusiastic demonstrations 
of delight are extremely rare. The gravity of the higher elapses of native* 
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jg usually exceedingly profound, and few compromise their dignity by giving 
loose to any emotion in public. In general, the audience maintains a 
steady imperturbability ot countenance, the manifestations of pleasure being 
confined to the attendants of the dancers. The miissaulchees^ as tfiey 
brandish their torches, grin their approbation, looking unutterable things ; 
and the musicians also, apparently in a state of enchantment, not only 
express their gratification by eloquent smiles, but break out into frequent 
exclamations oi*^hhote! bhoie an almost untranslatable term, which is 
used to denominate excess of any thing. The only novelty presented by 
the fresh band of dancers is the colour of the dress, or the value of the 
ornaments; the performances are precisely the same; European eyes and 
ears being unable to distinguish any superiority in the quality of the voice or 
the grace of the movements. By the natives, however, different dancers 
arc held in different degrees of estimation ; the celebrated Nickee, of Cal- 
cutta, has long held the rank of prima donna of the East. In India, a 
reputation once established is not endangered by a rage for novelty, or the 
attractions of younger candidates: fashions do not alter, new styles are not 
adopted, and the singing of an angel, if differing from that of Nickee, 
would not be thought half so good. She has been styled the Catalani of 
Hindoostan ; she is now the Pasta, and will be the Sontag, or the Mali- 
bran who may next arise to delight the European world. Some English 
singers of eminence performing at Calcutta, understanding that the king of 
Oude was an ardent admirer of music, travelled to Lucknow in the hope 
that the superior excellence of their performances would ensure them an 
engagement at his 'court. They were disappointed; they had neither the 
power of lungs, nor the faculty of screaming, necessary to lap native cars 
in Elysium, and the experiment failed. A nantch given by a great per- 
son generally concludes with an exhibition of fire-works, a spectacle in 
whicfi native artists excel, and which affords a very acceptable gratification 
to eyes wearied with the dull sameness of the dancers. Many of the 
Mukh girls are extremely rich, those most in esteem being very highly 
paid for their performances : the celebrated Calcutta heroine already men- 
tioned receives 1,000 rupees (£*100) nightly, wherever she is engaged. 

The rajah of Benares not only evinces his attachment to the society of 
tile British residents in his neighbourhood, by inviting them to his own 
liouses, but enters also into their national amusements, frequently attending 
die amateur performances Pt the theatre at Hecrole. A gentleman attached 
the mint, whose loss will be long and severely felt by every branch of 
the community, anxious both to afford gratification to his native friends, 
jind to increase the funds of a treasury, which in India as well as in Eng- 
and js seldom overflowing, was wont to take the pains to translate the 
rama about to be performed into Persian, and to have the MS. printed at 
^ press which he had established. Thus made acquainted with the subject 
j* the story, the ac?ed play afforded amusement to many of the rich inha- 
•tants of Benares, who subscribed very liberally to the support of the 
*eatre. It is doubtful whether so good an example has been followed by 
® present management, the conciliation and gratification of the natives 
N.S. VoL.lO. No. 10. 2 Y 
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bcin^ too little studied in India ; but the Benares theatre is distinguished 
for the introduction of performances better adapted to amateur actors than 
the regular drama. Charades and proverbs have diversified the usual 
entertainments, and the re>iinions, first established at this station, have be* 
come popular at Calcutta. The tableaux vivans^ though so well suited to 
the peculiarities of the country, and permitting the introduction of ladies 
without offending prejudices, have not yet found their way to the Com- 
pany's territories : so averse are the Anglo-Indians to innovations of any 
kind. 

In no part of Hindoostan can one of the most beautiful of the native 
festivals be seen to so great an advantage as at Benares. The duwallee is 
celebrated there with the greatest splendour, and its magnificence is height- 
cncd by the situation of the city on the bank of the river, and the singular 
outlines of the buildings. The attraction of this annual festival consists in 
the illuminations : at the close of evening, small chiraugs (earthen lamps), 
fed with oil which produces a brilliant white light, are placed, as closely 
together as possible, on every ledge of every building. Palace, temple, and 
tower seem formed of stars. The city appears like the creation of the 
fire-king, the view from the water affording the most superb and romantic 
spectacle imaginable, — a scene of fairy splendour, far too brilliant for des- 
cription. Europeans embark in boats to enjoy the gorgeous pageant from 
the river ; all the vessels are lighted up, and the buildings in the distance, 
covered with innumerable lamps, shine out in radiant beauty. European 
illuminations, with their coloured lamps, their transparencies, their crowns, 
stars, and initial letters, appear paltry when compared to the chaste gran- 
deur of the Indian mode ; the outlines of a whole city are marked in streams 
of fire, and the coruscations of light shoot up into the dark blue sky above, 
and tremble in long undulations on the rippling waves below. According 
to the native idea, every thing that prospers on the evening of the duwallee 
will be sure to prosper throughout the year. Gamblers try their luck, and 
if they should be successful, pursue their fortune with redoubled confidence. 
Thieves also, anxious to secure an abundant supply of booty, labour dili- 
gently on this evening in their vocation ; while others eat, drink, and arc 
merry, in order that they may spend the ensuing period joyously. Tlie 
Hindoo servants of an Anglo-Indian establishment, when this festival comes 
round, offer little presents of sweetmeats and toys to those members of the 
family who they think will condescend to accept them, the children and 
younger branches. Many of these toys are idols of various descriptions, 
which, before they are consecrated, may be appropriated to purposes 
unconnected with their original destination. Benares is particularly famous 
for the manufacture of wooden and earthen playthings, which are seen indis- 
criminately in the temples and in the hands of European children ; there 
are others, however, which are never used for any religious purpose, and 
amongst these are effigies of European ladies and gentlemen, seated upon 
elephants, or taking the air iii buggies ; all very inferior to the Calcutta 
toys, which are made of paper, and which give very accurate imitations of 
those things which they arc intended to represent : elephants a foot hig^’j 
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coloured according to nature, are provided with trunks which move with 
every breath ; and birds in cages are suspended by such slight threads, that 
they appear to be alive, the most delicate touch setting them in motion. 
The Calcutta artists are also very expert in moulding reptiles in wax, which 
seem to be possessed of vitality, and occasion much alarm to persons who 
entertain a horror of creeping things. 

The whole of the Moosulmaun population are abroad to witness the superb 
spectacle produced by the blaze of light which flames from every Hindoo 
builfliuj? at the duwalleef and the festival, being one of a very peaceable 
description, goes oiF without broil or bloodshed, and what is still more 
extraordinary, without occasioning the conflagration of half the houses; 
but the brahmins of the holy city have not always permitted its profana- 
tion by the bigots of another creed to pass unmarked by an attempt to 
expel the intruders. Benares has been the scene of numerous and despe- 
rate struggles between the Moslems and Hindoos. The sacred bulls have 
been slaughtered in the streets by the one party, and swine slain in the 
mosques by the other ; and were it not for the extreme vigilance exercised 
by the British Government, these mutual outrages would be continually 
renewed. The Jains, a peculiar sect of Hindoos, who carry their venera- 
tion for animals to a very outrageous length, have a temple at Benares, 
which is also the residence of several Mahratta families, who differ from 
ihoir Hindoo brethren in having refused to immure their wives and daugh- 
ters, after the example of the Moslem conquerors of India. The Mahratta 
ladies enjoy perfect freedom in their own country, and though tlicy may not 
shock the prejudices of the citizens of Benares by appearing publicly in the 
streets, they look out from their terraces and house-tops unveiled, not even 
retreating from the gaze of European spectators. Benares forms the head- 
quarters of the religious mendicants, who swarm all over India; some of 
these devotees are distinguished only by their disgusting filth, an indisputable 
mark of sanctity; wliile others attain a wretched pre-eminence by the fright- 
ful tortures which they inflict upon themselves. Hitherto, the efforts of the 
most zealous missionaries have failed to persuade the fanatic worshippers of 
Benares to quit the shrines of their idols, and to the slow progress which 
education is making in the East, we can alone trust for the extirpation of 
that horrid system of religion, which is so revolting to the Christian dwellers 
of the land. 

The cantonment of Secrole is possessed of a handsome church, very 
elegantly fitted up in the interior, and large enough to accommodate all the 
Protestant inhabitants of the station. Here, however, as at other places in 
India, not even excepting Calcutta, the lower offices are served by Pagans, 
Hindoo bearers being employed to pull the punkahs and to open the pew- 
doors. No one appears to be at all scandalized by the presence of these 
men, though, as thf service is performed in a language with which they are 
n holly unacquainted, there can be no hope that their attendance will lead to 
dieir conversion, and it seems very extraordinary that the few Christians 
necessary to keep the church in order, should cither not be found or not be 
mnployed for that purpose. The church compound (as it is called), during 
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evening service, which is always performed by candlelight, exhibits the 
iisucal bustle and animation attendant upon every assemblage of Anglo, 
Indians. Vehicles of all descriptions are waiting outside, and the grooms, 
chuprassies, bearers, and other attendants, muster in considerable numbers. 
Within, in the cold season, when punkahs arc not required, there is little 
or nothing to remind the congregation that they are breathing their orisons 
in a foreign and a heathen laml ; but when the porch is gained, theturbaned 
population around, the pagodas in the distance, and the elephants and 
camels which wend their way across the plains, display a scene so different 
from that presented in the quiet neighbourhood of a country church-yard at 
home, that the pleasing delusion can be cherished no longer. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

EVIDENCE BEFORE THE MJTITARY COMMITTEE.* 

Lifut. Col. Fielding, of the Company’s cavalry service, who has served 
not only with his regiment, but as adjutant to the Governor General’s body 
guard, and in a situation partly military, partly political (resident at Sindia’s 
and the Nepaul courts), is unable to suggest any very essential improvements 
in the Couqiany’s cavalry force, or any available reduction of expense. He 
supposes that if two field officers, a captain to each sijuadron and a subaltern 
to each troop, exclusive of staff, were constantly present, it might be sufficient 
for the duties of a regiment. If the regulation, by which there can be only 
three officers absent from their regiments, one captain and two subalterns, on 
staff duty, at the same time, is adhered to, the present establishment will 
generally be sufficient. To obviate the difficulty as to keeping a fixed number 
of European officers constantly with their corps, he can suggest but one mode, 
namely, that when an officer is placed in a permanent staff or civil situation, 
which takes him permanently away from his regiment, he should be maintained 
on its strength, as a non-efficient supernumerary, and a promotion made in 
his place ; his bare pay he would receive, and his regimental allowances might 
eilhefibe given or calculated in his staff’ or civil salary. The objection would 
be that, if several officers were taken from one regiment to the staff' or civil 
duty, the rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment, would be 
much greater than otherwise. Another plan would be to have a number ot 
.skeleton regiments, compo.sed of European officers only: that would place 
those officers in a very disagreeable situation. Another plan, which would 
materially alter the constitution of the whole army, would be to have the 
w hole of the officers of each branch of the service thrown into one general list, 
as before 1790. The limitation of the number of officers to be taken from each 
regiment may be productive of inconvenience : a very able young man, as a 
lieutenant, may very much distinguish himself in the political department, and 
have attained a very high political situation, before he attains the rank of cap- 
tain ; and if it so happens that the officer immediately above him is on the staff 
also, by the present regulation, that officer must be remanded to his own corps, 
to do duty as a captain. « 

There is a preference felt for the cavalry over the infantry among the Mah®- 
medans; not among the Hindus. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
for either arm. The military service is popular with the natives. The pay o 
(-'oulinucd from p. 224. 
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a sepoy in the cavalry, in proportion to the wages of agricultural labour, is 
very considerably superior. 

Col. Fielding has no doubt that the pay and allowances of the Company’s 
officers arc equal to their necessary expenses, except a subaltern on half-batta. 
lie should be disposed to say that few officers could save out of mere regimen- 
tal pay before they attained the rank of major. The lieutenant colonel was in 
India (at Gwalior) when the new regulations respecting the batta-allowance 
were made. Some preceding regulations certainly may have been beneficial to 
the army. An additional colonel was appointed to each regiment, a fifth cap- 
tain was added to each battalion, brigadiers of superior rank were placed upon 
tlje general staff, and a commutation (in some cases an addition) of allowances 
was made to commanding-officers. By the late batta-regulation, a field-officer 
loses about 20 per cent., and a captain and subaltern about 10 per cent., on 
their total income, by having half-batta and house-rent instead of full batta. 
Before the regulation, the Bengal army was generally considered to possess 
advantages superior to those of Bombay and Madras, in that respect. The 
cavalry, never being stationed at cither of the four half-batta stations, retain 
the advantages they formerly possessed ; the artillery suffer more severely than 
the infantry, more being cirqiloyed at Dum Dum than elsewhere. It was esti- 
niatcil that the saving lo government under that regulation would be about 
,£1;2,0()0 a-year. The witness is not aware of any pecuniary advantage, 
granted to the army at large, that has in any degree com|)ensatcd for the reduc- 
tion to which they are exposed. He is aware, from common report, that 
orders were sent out in 1814, and afterwards in 1823, for the reduction of 
the half-batta stations, and in both those instances government declined to 
carry them into effect, and sent home strong remonstrances on account both 
of tlicir impolicy aqd injustice. 

There is no permanent regulation as to sepoys’ furloughs; it depends en- 
tirely upon the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief or the commanding officers 
of stations. Colonel Fielding is rather inclined to suspect that, in the Bengal 
army, the furloughs to sepoys arc neither sufficiently frequent nor sufficiently 
long, and he has heard that this has been the cause, occasionally, of the in- 
crease of desertion among the troops employed in the Lower Provinces; the 
de.HMtion there is not great in ordinary circumstances. The climate i#thcsc 
provinces is different from that of Upper llindostan, but he does not know 
that the troops suffer much in their health in consequence. He should cer- 
tainly think it would not be convenient to garrison the Lower Provinces with 
Madras troops. 

fhe licut. colonel has understood the Company’s European regiments to be 
ai I'flicicnt trooj)s as any in his Majesty’s service ; the casualties among them, 
ho lu\s understood, is somelhing extremely small. 

He has sometimes thought on the subject of amalgamating the three armies, 

as that their services may be commanded in any part of India, and he is of 
opinion it would be extremely inconvenient for purposes of warfare; they are 
sufficiently amalgamated at present ; fhe armies of the three presidencies have 
hecn frequently called for in any part of India. The inconveniences he should 
‘ipprchend from an amalgamation of the three armies, so as to form three 
divisions of the sany; army, without any material changes except in augmenta- 
bons or general promotions, would be this; that the three armies being corn- 
nosed of men of very different descriptions, as to caste, language, and general 
Its, putting officers accustomed to one brunch of the army in command of 
^01 ps ixMiiposed of men of a dificrent description, would be placing them in a 
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situation to which they would, perhaps, be in some degree incompetent: the 
officer going from one presidency into another would be subject to considerable 
inconvenience. He is aware that most of the Madras men speak Hindoo- 
stanee, to some degree, and that there are many Bengal men in the Bombay 
army. 

Colonel Fielding states that he has commanded irregular horse, similar to 
our own irregular horse, and the common Mahratta troops ; he found both 
extremely effective ; and he has no doubt that our own local troops would 
on all occasions with an army be an extremely useful body of troops. 

The lieutenant colonel sees no objection to native aides-dc-camp, and in 
many cases the arrangement might be' beneficial ; but he could hardly say he 
should anticipate its operating as an encouragement to the natives in entering 
our service, or its increasing their attachment to it. All natives in our service 
are highly flattered by distributions of medals, particularly for active ser- 
vice. 

He thinks that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would be im- 
proved by their consisting of eight troops instead of six, principally from their 
easy division into two wings, each of which might be cmj)loycd, where now 
an entire regiment is sent: a reduction of the strength of the troops would be 
preferable to a reduction of corps, as, on emergency, there would be a better 
nucleus for increasing the regiment by recruiting. The troop for a war- 
establishment should he 100 men. 

Lieut. Col. Fielding is of opinion that, ccBkm 2)arihus, a native regiment of 
cavalry, being less likely to sufler from the climate, would bring into the field a 
greater number of men than an European regiment. There are only two regi- 
ments of European cavalry in Bengal ; he should not certainly recommend that 
they should be substituted by native cavalry; nor would he recommend a 
reduction of four regiments of Bengal cavalry, and a substitution of European 
cavalry. The employment of European cavalry, in many duties that the 
native cavalry are now employed upon, would be objectionable, on the score 
of expense and health. 

Colonel Pennington, of the Company’s Bengal artillery, wlio has served 
thirty-seven years in India, from 1783 to 1820, is of opinion that tlicCom- 
panyT horse artillery are effective in every duty they are called upon to per- 
form. He can suggest no alteration in the corps ; he formed it and com- 
manded it, and the officer who has succeeded him has continued it without an 
atom of difference. The native branch act also as gunners, but not scientific; 
** wc never give shells, because they cannot read English, and every shell is 
marked, and you could not tell the distances without reading the shells” 
There is not any danger in our instructing natives to be artillerymen. The 
native artillery (of Sindia and Holkar), in former wars, were well-trained and 
in excellent discipline, equal to any thing we could produce against them in the 
field. They were persons trained to the native service. A part of the enemy 
captured at their guns were delivered over by Lord Lake to the witness, who 
found them, after a little drilling, as prompt and ready as any men : no men 
ever stood better to their guns than they did. The present foot-artillery 
is very inefficient in its field-establishments ; the men are perfectly efficient 
for all purposes. The more Europeans and natives are mixed, the better, 
for you may confide in a native artilleryman as much as you may in an Euro- 
pean. 

With respect to the present arrangement of the field-establishment of the 
artillery in Bengal, some alterations have taken place since the witness left 
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Indiai but nothing could be upon a better footing than it was when he was 
in India. 

The present mode of employing cattle for the foot-artillery is perfectly non- 
efficient; the guns dragged by bullocks never could be brought into action; 
horses should be substituted, though they are undoubtedly more expensive. 

The store-department, in all its branches, in the different presidencies, 
should be assimilated; two six-pounders moving side by side, the material of 
one could not supply the other. 

The artillery is very naked of officers. It was a mistake striking off captains- 
lieutenant from the artillery, and confounding the artillery with the line. In 
the King’s army the artillery rises without any reference to any thing that is 
going on in the other companies ; but a general of artillery is eligible for the 
general’s staffand for command in all armies. 

Lieut. Colonel Watson, of the Company’s Bengal establishment, who had 
been thirty-one years in the service before he retired from it about a year ago, 
having been for nineteen years on the general staff and three years adjutant 
general, considers the efficiency and state of discipline of the native troops to 
be satisfactory in all respects ; what they might be made entirely depends upon 
the character and efficiency of their European officers ; with good officers, 
who understood their character, they are capable of being rendered highly 
efficient. He could not compare them to European troops, in point of effi- 
ciency; but they approach very nearly to them. They are fully as steady in 
discipline, and from being accustomed to the climate, more healthy. They 
are temperate in their habits ; there arc very few instances of intemperance 
amongst them ; it is the invariable rule to discharge such as are convicted of 
drunkenness. 

The native troops perform all the duties of cantonment-guards, outposts, 
commands, and detachments, to spare the Europeans, which generally occupy 
the whole of the men, with the exception of 100 or 200, in corps of 800 
«trong. The night-duty, he should hardly say, was very severe upon the native 
regiments; all guards furnish sentries day and night; it was sometimes rather 
harassing to them. On an average, in the lines, they were on duty once in 
tlirec or four nights ; but the public guards were relieved weekly and during 
such tour of duty they furnished sentries, day and night, in the propoijjon of 
one to four privates. 

With regard to the number of European officers necessary to be with each 
native regiment. Col. Watson should think that, for the cavalry, besides an 
officer commanding, with a second in command, and the adjutant and the 
interpreter and quarter-master, each squadron and also each troop should be 
commanded by an officer, with three or four to spare : for the infantry, a 
captain to every two companies, a subaltern to every company, and three or 
four to spare. 

The casualties from staffand furlough among European officers attached to 
European regiments are very great indeed, averaging eight per regiment of 
twiMity-two officers, not counting the colonel. The number of European 
officers necessary to provide for casualties he considers to be, one lieutenant 
colonel, one major, live captains, ten lieutenants, and four or five cornets, to 
^ regiment of cavalry ; to one of infantry, a lieutenant colonel, a major, five 
C‘»ptains, twelve lidbtenants, and four or five ensigns; to a battalion of artil- 
^^'■y, of four cora|)anies, working twenty-four guns, a lieutenant colonel, a 
major, six captains, twelve first-lieutenants, and six second-lieutenants; to a 
corps of horse-artillery the same. 
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Col. Watson is not aware of any advantage that would accrue from native 
officers being employed on the staff; it were better to confine them to their' 
regimental duties. They are incapable of writing or conducting correspon- 
dence, or ^of giving any information whatever not already possessed by the 
European officers in the adjutant general and quarter-master’s department. It 
would act as a great encouragement to them, but he is not aware that they 
could be made useful. He would not recommend their rising beyond the rank 
of subahdar-major, unless a few were attached as native aides-de-camp to 
general and other officers. 

Colonel Watson would highly recommend an addition to the native troops, 
because he considers their present numbers hardly sufficient for the duties of 
the country. He would not recommend a corresponding reduction of the 
European troops, but that a better balance were kept up between them : i„ 
ordinary cases, for every eight battalions of native infantry, there should be 
one strong regiment of European ; but in taking the field, there should be one 
to every six at least. 

The artillery he thinks a mo.st efficient co«*ps in every respect, equal to any 
artillery that possibly could be kept up in Imlia ; the light field-artillery 
ought, however, to be invariably drawn by horses instead of bullocks. 

The natives are well adapted for cavalry service ; they are excellent and 
fearless riders, superior to Europeans, and good swordsmen. They are 
exceedingly fond of their horses and take very good caie 'of them. 

The pay and allowances of a general officer on the staff arc the same at the 
three presidencies ; the staff.[my of the other ranks in Bengal is generally soiiit’- 
what higher. The Bengal officer labours under one greater source of expense 
than the officers at the other presidencies, being compelled, from the prcjiuliccb 
of the natives, to keep many more servants. The Madras and Bombay sepo}s 
receive more than the Bengal, except when acting together on service. Whilbl 
separate, the witness sees no reason for equalizing the pay. It would be a 
very great expense to government to raise the pay in Bengal and equally 
impolitic and impracticable to reduce the othcra. 

Col. Watson considers the whole service very much deteriorated by ihr 
system of taking officers from the regiments for the general staff and political 
situations, because the best officers are selected for tliosc situations, men ot 
the most experience, and the consequence is that regiments are left very ^1^^* 
cient, and those who remain are very discontented : it injures the service very 
much indeed, directly and indirectly. If the officers, generally speaking, on 
staff employ, were all present with their regiments, the numbers would 
not extend beyond the necessary amount of officers. It would be better 
that civil situations should be supplied with civil servants, with the exception 
of the political department, in which military officers have, with some brilliant 
excef)tions, shewn themselves more competent : military men invariably cair} 
more weight in the native courts, and therefore are more useful in the politica 
department. Objecting to the reduction of regimental officers, he won 
supply staff situations thus ; he considers that, in a great measure, those 
officers employed on the staff should be considered as supernumeraries, an 
their places filled up by regimental and line promotion. There might be i 
culties in effecting this measure in respect to officers below the rank ® 
tenant-colonel, but none whatever in that rank; there might be moie o 
allowed on the strength of each regiment, and many of the appointnicn 
might be filled, as in the British home-service, by non-military persons. 

The lieutenant-colonel attributes the increase of staff officers, since > 
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whilst the army has diminished, to the vast accession of territory, requiring 
numerous posts and detachments i in fact, great divisions of troops have been 
thrown into Central India since 1813. Over and above the staff-appointments, 
the local or provincial corps borrowed from the line from two to sTx officers 
each, generally the most intelligent. Again, in 1813, the regiments were on 
a lii‘»h numerical establishment ; each is now reduced so as to be hardly 
adequate to the performance of their duties, with due attention to their disci- 
pline. Tlie greater subdivision of the component parts of the army must create 
iiicreasccl correspoildeuce. There are twenty-three stations, at which briga- 
diers or general officers command in Bengal, in which arc included seven 
divbion-comrnanils and three independent commands. The witness does not 
think the number of brigadiers inBengal, in which arc included a proportionate 
number of King’s officers, too many for the duties of the service. Where three 
or four regiments are assembled at a station, the officer who commands should 
have the rank of brigadier, with a subordinate staff officer under him to conduct 
the correspondence and details of duty. 

Respecting the comparative efficiency of the native and European cavalry, 
the latter have more men, in proportion to their numbers, unfit to mount 
than the natives, owing to intemperance, but chiefly to the exhausting effects 
of the climate. 

With regard to the proposal of enlisting the sepoy at a lower rate of pa)^ 
and inci'casitig it according to his advancement in rank, the lieutenant-colonel 
does not think the sepoy should have at first less than his present pay ; he 
could not do with less than seven rupees per mensem, 

Oil a cadet’s first joining his regiment, there is certainly some inconvenienco 
arising from his ignorance of the language and manners of the country; 
but that remedies itself by practice : no young officer, however, is put upon 
duties of importance or trust until a probation of one or two years, or until 
reported to be (lualified. They would be all the better, if the cadets generally 
served as much as possible in the Company’s European regiments before they 
joined the native regiments. 

Lieut. Col. Watson certainly thinks it desirable that the Company’s army 
should be made a King’s army, preserving the system of promotion by 
seniority as it now exists, and keeping the Indian army in all other respects 
entirely distinct from the King’s army. The making the Company’s a King’s 
army would diffuse a higher spirit of military feeling amongst the officers ; 
“ the higher tenure by which they would then hold their commissions ; the 
spirit of patriotic feeling and consequent self-estimation, as soldiers of their 
King and of their country, which would then be kindled in their breasts, 
would add infinitely to their present professional pride.” 

With respect to placing the three armies under one commandcr-in-chief, for 
all purposes, the witness thinks the details of so vast an army, and the space 
over which it is spread, render it advisable that the three armies should bo 
kept separate, with a controlling power to one over the others. 

Col. Watson docs not consider that the duties of the Military Board in 
Bengal, composed of officers having departments of their own requiring almost 
their exclusive attention, could be properly conducted : he considered it, in 
his own case, to be,a duty which he could seldom find leisure to attend to in 
an efficient manner. Vast loads of papers were circulated to the members, 
which some had not time to look at leisurely and attentively. 

Colonel John Munro, who has been about forty-one years in the Company’s 
service, chiefly in Madras, having left India in 1825, considers that the spirit. 
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discipline, and efficiency of the native army have varied very much at different 
periods. The native troops have been distinguished by the most unshaken 
fidelity to the British interests, even in circumstances of great difficulty and 
distress td themselves; and at other periods, instances of a very different 
character have occurred : that at Quilon, in 1812 , was the last in the Madras 
army; that at Barrackpore in Bengal. Latterly, there has been little or no 
difference between sepoys from different districts of the same presidency, the 
whole of whom may be considered as animated with the same feeling and spirit. 
The native soldiers are in a better condition than the same description of per, 
sons out of the service. Before the conquest of Mysore, there was a very 
great difficulty in procuring recruits ; vthere is none at present. The difficulty 
occasioned the increase of the pny of the Madras sepoys from five to seven 
rupees a month, which produced the existing difference of pay between the 
Madras and Bengal sepoys. The general habits ot the native soldier are 
extremely well-calculated for the service, and perhaps at Madras better for 
embarkation on foreign service than the Bengal sepoys, who are men of a 
higher caste and who refuse to go to sea. Judging from the zeal with which the 
Madras army embarked for Ava, with scarcely the loss of a man by desertion, 
he should conclude that they are at present very much attached to the service. 
The cavalry service is of course preferred by the natives, but they are equally 
efficient in the three services : perhaps less so in the artillery than in the other 
two. 

Judging from the conduct of the native officers, hitherto, Colonel Munro 
should say that they are not sufficiently encouraged; because on all occasions 
of mutiny or revolt, they are always the ring-leaders, almost always the insti- 
gators. An increase of pay might bo given to a few officers, and it would be 
very desirable to admit them to a higher pay after so many years* service. 

The witness thinks the pay and allowances of the Cornpany*s European 
officers sufficient in their several ranks ; he does not think there would be any 
advantage in increasing those of the lower ranks of officers ; the object is to 
increase the emoluments of the higher, to hold out hopes to the lower ranks. 
On every military principle, the allowances ought to be higher in the field than 

in garrison. - *1, r 1 1 

The presence of at least one European officer to every company in the heia, 

perhaps more, besides a commanding officer and staff, is absolutely necessary 
for each native regiment. The number of officers taken for the staff has occa- 
sioned a great deficiency of officers doing duty wilt their corps. The remedial 
plan of skeleton corps, he considers a very unmilitary plan and extremely 
difficult of execution; it would be almost impracticable to form skeleton regi- 
ments that should supply the exact number absent ; because there are probab y 
as many captains absent as subalterns ; the officers of the skeleton corps wou 
be permanently attached to no corps, and would have no motWe to ma e 
themselves acquainted with the character of men to whose corps they e ong 
only temporarily. The witness objects to restricting the number 0 0 ce 
absent from each regiment on the staff, as it would limit the field of se ec i • 
He would propose, if the deficiency now exists, an increase of officers m 
regular regiments. There are more officers now present for duty t an 
merly ; but it would still be desirable to increase them. ^ 

It would be desirable that some additional advantage were given ^ 
native officer, such as the occasional appointment of one to the sta ^ 
general officer ; it would be very gratifying to the native officers ; t ®y 
be attached to the adjutant general’s and quarter-master general s depar 
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advantage to the service. If they were appointed aides-de»caitip, they 
vould never associate with the other officers on the staff at table; they might 
occasionally sit down at breakfast. 

Cul. Munro, with reference to the proposal of enlisting sepoys *under a 
lower pay than at present and increasing it according' to service, docs not 
linow of any material benefit that would arise from the arrangement, except 
that it might induce the men to continue longer in the service ; but he consi- 
(lers it dangerous to touch any thing connected with their pay : the sepoys are 
easily alarmed, and to reduce the pay of the younger sepoys, in order to 
increase that of the elder, might occasion apprehensions |of further changes. 

A small increase, after considerable length of service, might be advantageous. 

The witness suggests the re-establishment of the regulation of 1796, whereby 
Company’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of colonel 
without reference to the King’s service or the King’s brevet. This regulation 
was objected to by the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again re- 
established, with the important exception that a Company’s lieutenant-colonel, 
after obtaining a regiment, and consequently the rank of colonel, is still com- 
manded on duty by all King’s lieutenant-colonels who are senior to him as 
lieutenant-colonel. 

When a Company’s officer obtains the rank of major-general, it would be 
advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve on the staff at either of. 
the three presidencies : India should be viewed as a whole, and all our armies 
should be available for service at any one of the presidencies. It would then 
be desirable to equalize the allowances at the three presidencies ; to effect 
which, he should recommend a new arrangement, by which the allowance in 
war should be higher than in peace. Under such an arrangement, Bengal 
officers might, perhaps, in peace, receive less than at present, but they would 
receive proportionably more in the field. The pay of the privates would not 
be affected. 

The expediency of making the Company’s a King’s army. Colonel Munro 
considers a difficult question, depending on a balance of advantages. 

From the central position occupied by the Madras army, it has great advan- 
tages in case of any general danger threatening India, because the mass of its 
force could be moved to either extremity, right or left, with more expedition 
than the forces of Bengal or Bombay ; and if our northern frontier were 
attacked, the Madras army would act as a most useful reserve to the troops in 
advance. It is difficult to state the line that would be taken by a hostile force; 
Bengal would be likely to be attacked as the centre and richest part of the 
empire, and the seat of our power and resources ; in other respects, Calcutta 
is rather at the extremity, out of the proper line of invasion. To maintain 
internal tranquillity and to possess the ability to assemble a force for operations 
in the field, the present amount of troops at Madras would be necessary. 

The native cavalry are in an excellent state of discipline; but of course the 
European are always superior to the native : our power depends essentially on 
the Europeans. The relative proportions of the European and native infantry 
should be one-third of European : that was the decided opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro. 

Major-General Sf Theophilus Pritzler, of the King’s service, (who has 
served under the presidency of Madras, in cavalry and infantry, about twelve 
years ; first in command of a regiment of dragroons, afterwards of a brigade, 
and subsequently of divisions in the Deccan, the southern Mahratta country, 
and Mysore; considers the spirit and discipline of the native army of Madras 
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to be exceedingly g^d, and thecorps, generally speaking, very efficient'} it ^ 
upon all occasions, shewn its readiness to go on foreign service, and he thinks 
has always acquitted itself well. The natives of some of the Madras districu 
arc more active and better soldiers than others; but, generally speaking, the 
whole are very excellent sepoys, and there is not much variation in their eligi. 
bility. The infantry is as good as possibly can be; the cavalry is good, but 
there is room for improvement ; with regard to the native artillery, he never 
had a great opinion of it; he always doubted the policy as well as the practice, 
bility of rendering them efficient. The sepoys are particularly well-satisfied 
with their condition ; no greater punishment can bo inflicted upon a sepoy than 
to order him to be discharged, and desertion is very rare : the military service 
is, most assuredly, popular with the natives. The sepoys’ feelings towards 
their European officers are very good; they arc very much attached to them 
provided they are properly commanded. 

The European officers should be trained up with the sepoys through the 
different steps of promotion ; the sepoy officer is not calculated to manage 
Europeans, nor the European officer to manage sepoys, regimentally . Young 
officers, upon first going out to India, should be appointed at once as sepoy 
officers: the officers trained in the Company’s European regiments have been 
by no means their best officers, but rather their worst when employed with 
sepoys. 

The major-general thinks the native officers are sufficiently well-provided for. 
The native officers are not what they formerly were, native gentlemen;— a class 
scarcely known at the east side of India; they are now promoted entirely from 
non-commissioned officers, which is a sufficient reward, and when no longer 
able to do duty, they are pensioned. 

The pay and allowances of officers, European and native, are certainly suffi- 
cient, but only just so. The junior ranks can but live in India, as in the West- 
Indies, and that with great and rigid economy. 

The King’s native and European armies of the three presidencies cannot be 
assimilatcd^'too much ; but the distances are so great, that the major-general 
doubts the advantage of moving native corps, particularly from the Madras 
establishment, where their homes are. The Madras army is composed so much 
of familiesi-a regiment of 200 and 300 families, -and they have all their resi- 
dence in a particular part of that presidency ; it is doubtful if they would bear it. 

It is desirable that, as far as circumstances admit, the allowances, to officers 
and men, at the three presidencies, should be equalized. He has reason to 
believe that the late reduction has brought them all nearly upon a level: there 
are some situations where allowances may be greater or less than others, which 
has been a sad bone of contention. All officers in India must keep a horse; 
beyond that, their expenses are not much greater than in any other foreign 
station, except for servants. The habits of expense are greater in Bengal than 
anywhere : the Madras and Bombay nearly equal. It is very desirable to have 
a different rate of allowance in the field, because officers are exposed to greater 
expenses for carriage of tents and baggage ; if that was given them when m 
quarters, as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and would not nave 
the means of providing what was required in the field. 

The advantage of promotion, without purchase, in the ^erent grades, 
varied much, of late years, between the King’s and Company’s services, in 
Madras army, owing to augmentations. The Company’s officers have 
the advantage at present ; formerly it was in favour of the King’s, an t 
Company’s army be not increased, it may revert to what it formerly was. 
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jnaads of otations more generally are left tp the Company’s offic^^ they 
have the power of remoYing the Company’s offers from corps to corps, and, 
the King’s officers are obliged to remain with their corps : consequently the 
former have the advantage. The division-commands are fixed, because thqy: 
are giren to the general officers. The rank of colonel, which is now given to. 
Company’s lieuU-colonels commandant, will bring them over all the King’s, 
fhcers ; they now get the rank of colonel with that of lieut.-colonel com- 
mandant, and from that date they take tMr rank of major«general ; the King’s, 
officers do not. 

Major-General Pritzler should say certainly that it would be an advantage to 
the officers of the two services if the army of the Company was to be made a 
royal army. The native army, however, must be kept as distinct from the 
Kiiropean as the British artillery is from the infantry and cavalry, because the 
officers require a different education. The Company’s European regiments 
might very easily be disposed of ; they arc only calculated to make indifferent 
sepoy officers. He should fancy the only way, if such an incorporation were 
requisite, would be to incorporate the artillery with the royal artillery, and 
the varied service of that artillery would certainly be very beneficial to the 
service at large. The sepoy corps should be kept distinct for each presidency, 
theconimunder-in-chief in India having the sole command of the three armies ; 
because by having three commanders-in-chief, as at present, three systems are 
constantly going on. It would be desirable to have a commander of the forces 
to manage the details of each presidency. There should also be but one head 
of the adjutant and quarter-master-generals’ departments for all India, with 
deputies for each department at each presidency. It is most desirable that the 
commander-in-chief should have previously served in India, because he is half 
hib time learning the common names of things and places ; the same applies to 
generals on the staff. When Company’s officers have obtained the rank of 
general, Sir T. Pritzler sees no sort of objection to their being eligible to serve 
at either of the three presidencies. 

Each native regiment ought always, to have a field officer to command the 
staff’ and one European officer per troop or company j but to have that number, 
a greater proportion must be allowed on the establishment, to make a sufficient 
allowance for officers on the staff and on furlough : there ought to be twelve 
officers present to each corps, to insure which would require at least twenty 
officers. Much inconvenience has arisen from a very great proportion of 
officers being appointed to the staff in one particular regiment ; the witness 
recollects a regiment of native cavalry under his direction falling to the com- 
mand of a native officer. 

The brevet rank of captain given to subalterns of fifteen years’ service. 
King’s as well as Company’s, is not of equal advantage to both, because it is 
local to the King’s officers, whereas it gives the Company’s a claim eventually 
to the rank of major. 

With respect to further reductions in the army, the major-general, speaking 
with regard to Madras, is satisfied there could be no reduction of the European 
troops; the horse-artillery might bear a little more reduction, and if the 
Madras army is not to re-occupy the Dooab, the two regiments raised when 
the Dooab was taken under Madras, pdght, be supposes, be also .spared; but 
no greater reductio*n ought to be made ; the duty of all the regiments is suffi- 
fiently hard. If a reduction were absolutely necessary, it should be a certain 
number of inpn per regiment. He is not aware that any reduction of the staff 
could be made. 
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He does not consider the service in India preferable, to a King’s oIBcef, 
other foreign stations ; unless it is an officer of very high rank. 

The native troops are infinitely more healthy than the King’s: the witness 
has had regiments 800 or 900 strong with only six or eight sick. Very great 
attention is paid to the hospital establishment; it is particularly well-con* 
ducted. The average loss of officers has varied. In the regiment, in 
twenty years, only nineteen officers were lost; the 13th dragoons, which sue. 
ceeded the 22d, lost above that number in half that time; yet they were 
stationary and the 22d always moving. 

The major-general objects to the mode in which the quarter-master-generars 
department, at Madras, is furnished from officers taken as indiscriminately as 
for the rest of the staff,— -persons not scientifically qualified and who have 
understood nothing of the general duties of a quartcr-master-general. 

The witness secs no objection to Company’s officers of the medical depart- 
ment being examined in the same way as in the King’s service, on every step 
of promotion : the Company’s medical officer is examined before he comes out 
and never afterwards. 

The European foot-artillery, the most valuable arm, is not sufficiently sup- 
plied with officers, because the native foot-artillery, all the horse-artillery, and 
all the commissaries of stores are appointed from them. The Madras artillery 
consists of two battalions of eight companies ; if the native artillery are dis- 
continued, as they ought to be, gradually, those two battalions ought to be 
ten companies each. Besides motives of policy, which suggest the discon- 
tinuance of native artillery, the natives do not possess sufficient physical 
strength for artillerymen. 

With regard to the general settlement of Europeans in India, none would do 
any good except those possessing capital. Few discharged soldiers would do 
any good, and they would become a burthen on the public, because, in a 
tropical climate, they could not earn their bread by labour, and because their 
habits have been such that, when control should be removed, they would 
become a very bad description of people. A pensionary might be established on 
the hills, where Europeans might labour a little, and which, with their pen- 
sions, might cause their offspring to be a much more valuable race than at 
present. 

The commanders-in-chief, being confined by duty in the councils to the 
presidency, at present, see very little of their armies ; it would be desirable 
that they should see more of them. 

The major-general has never observed any jealousies between the King’s 
and Company’s services, to the prejudice of the service ; but feelings of that 
description arise at times. He thinks Company’s officers have their fair share 
of high commands. ^ 

Officers commanding corps have not the appointment of their regimental 
staff, which rests with the commander-in-chief ; he thinks the commanding 
officers have not sufficient influence in that appointment ; he doubts the expe- 
diency of their having the sole control of it. When the witness has found 
fault with the want of efficiency in a regimental staff, this want of influence 
has been made an official reply to him : a great many of those officers were 
appointed in direct opposition to the commanding officers. ^ 

It would be useful to governors and generals on the staff to have native 
aides-de-camp attached to them, and it would be a very desirable thing so to 
employ the deserving native officers ; the witness could never do his duty in t « 
field without the assistance of one. 
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girTbeophiius does not think that the number of statiooe under Madras 
could be reduced ; the divisions of general officers are large. 

With respect to the substitution, in all cases, of regularly-organized troops 
for local purposes, he thinks local cavalry are to be obtained very good in 
India for a war, perhaps fully equal to any that could be raised in addition to 
the regular cavalry ; but he recommends strongly the augmentation of the 
existing regiments of infantry in preference to any local corps. As an army 
cenerally, in the field, he is decidedly of opinion, that every brigade of cavalry 
(native) ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it, to render it 
efBcient ; that is, one-fourth. He is most certainly not of opinion that it 
v^ould be desirable to reduce the European cavalry and substitute native, 
because the European cavalry of Madras is at present (since the withdrawing 
of one of our regiments) unequal to furnish its proper proportion : native 
cavalry could be augmented ; European could not, without great difficulty. 

[ To be concluded next month ] 


MR. HOOK’S LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD. 

Letter HI. 

To THE Editor. 

Sin:— Soon after the conclusion of peace with Tippoo Sultan, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Baird’s regiment was ordered to the southern portion of the Carna- 
tic, and towards the close of 1793 he was appointed to the command of the 
fortress of Tanjore. The duties connected with that appointment were ex- 
clusively military ; government not having judged it expedient to confide to 
Colonel Baird (as had been done to some of his predecessors in that command) 
the exercise of any civil or political authority whatsoever. 

At the opening of the ninth chapter (p. 115), a very pleasing picture is given 
of the colonel’s uniform attention to discipline, divested of undue severity, 
and of his constant solicitude for the comforts of his men. Upon these interest- 
ing points, it would be far, indeed, from easy to say too much in his commen- 
dation. The writer, from frequent personal observation, bears his cordial and 
willing testimony to the justness of the praise bestowed. There are also, 
at the close of the chapter, some well-merited testimonials, from distinguished 
persons, to the discipline and good order of his regiment, highly honourable 
to him. 

The remainder of the chapter, and a portion of the following, are taken up 
with a huddled, one-sided account of some political matters that occurred at 
Tanjore, in which Colonel Baird thought proper to interfere, to an extent of 
irregularity that brought down upon him the just displeasure of the govern- 
ment and led to his dismissal from his command.# 

Mr. Hook’s biographical memoir should have borne the title of ** A Pane- 
gyric on Sir David Baird for such certainly has been the settled purpose of 
the biographer in the compilation. Like an advocate in Westminster Hall, 
^ho boldly asserts the purity and justice of his client and his case, per fas et 

* These matters are so ambiguously stated in the biography, as to render it difficult (without entering 
‘ntodctailslhat would occupy too much space) to place them in their proper light and true colours. 
The writer of this was in Tanjore throughout the whole of these petty sparrings between Colonei 
Baird and the residmt, Mr. Macleod. He was also in frequent unreserved communication with the 
Bev. Mr. Schwartz. That clear-sighted and honest man most cordially approved of the objecte alin^ at 
By Lord Hobart, but did not approve of the indiscreet precipitancy of Mr. Macleod on the one hand, 
»ot of the selfish thwarting! of Colonel Baird on the other. 
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nefas, this biographer holds up Sir David, from Ms cradle to his gniTe, a, 
perfect and peerless character, and represents him to have judged and acted 
wisely and well on every occasion, while those who held opinions at variance 
with his, or opposed his views,— whether cabinet-ministers, or East-India Di 
rectors, or governors, or commanders-in-chief, or secretaries, or historians 
each and all, without exception, were, it seems, actuated by sinister and dis 
reputable motives I Can any thing be more preposterously absurd and laugh* 
able ? Some, perhaps, there may be, not unfavourable even to the preten* 
sions of Sir David Baird, who might be of opinion, that instead of the cum* 
brous mass of these volumes, it had been more discreet in his relatives amt 
friends to have remained satisfied with the Obelisk erected to his memory in 
Scotland, by family afiection and neighbourly kindness ; for the present is a 
critical age. Warriors and statesmen are weighed in the balances, and brought 
to their true points of comparison ; and while such transcendant captains as 
Marlborough and Peterborough, Nelson and Wellington, “ fill the trump of 
fame,** and will fill it to the last syllabic of recorded time, the crowd of the 
brave, but less noted, who sink to rest amidst the tears of afflicted relatives 
and the regrets of friends, can enjoy their ephemeral blazon for a season only 
however much the fondness of admiration may strive against nature to give 
permanence to mediocrity. " There may be,” according to Hamlet, “ a hope 
that a great man’s memory may outlive his life half a-year ;**" but, “ b*y*r lady,” 
there must be nothing equivocal in the acts for which a nation’s gratitude is 
claimed. 

At p. 119 , Mr. Hook favours his readers with the following extravagant 
tirade, and, in support of it, produces two or three unimportant notes, pre- 
senting no insight into the springs of action on cither side 

“ There (in Tanjore), in fact, his more distinguished career of public service 
began, under circumstances which, without stopping to designate the conduct 
of the great body to whom he was opposed, we must say, reflected Ihe highest 
honour upon his firmneSvS, his wisdom, and his benevolence.” 

** The great body,” glanced at in this passage, with such disdain and con- 
tempt, means the East-India Company, who, under false pretexts, are charged 
with having “devoted” the llajah of Tanjore, as in fact they did all Indian 
princes who stood in the way of their ambition, to the doom of extinction : 
for carrying their wicked designs respecting Tanjore into effect, a fit instru- 
ment was happily found in Lord Hobart, afterwards Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

Respecting that amiable and high-minded nobleman, a few words in expla- 
nation seem called for. When his lordship became Governor of Madras, in 
1794, he found the central zillahs of the Carnatic held in usurious pledge from 
the Nabob of Arcot, by jobbing houses of agency, the head manager of the 
leading house having been butler to Sir Thomas Rumbold. J^ith this house 
was associated the son of a Scotch peer, a pleasant, well-educated gentleman, 
and a very gallant soldier; he made his collecting rounds for himself and prin- 
cipals, escorted by a body of peons, armed with lances and matchlocks, as 
well for his own protection as for overawing the refractory, and stimulating 
the reluctant. And at the same period, several of the Tanjore zillahs had 
been delivered over by the rajah into the rapacious gripe and squeeze of mer- 
ciless money-jobbers. A list of individuals of the King’g and Company’s ser- 
vice and out of service, who were stated to have loan dealings with these 
jobbers, was drawn out by the conicopolies (accountants) of *the rajah’s nea 
cutchery, and delivered to Mr. Macleod, the resident : among them appeare 
the name of Colonel Baird ! 
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7he odious system here alluded to, with its ruinous pressure upon the con»> 
forts and prosperity of the ryots and the state, was detailed in a luminous 
minute recorded by Lord Hobart at Madras some time in 1795.* 

wonder then that the noble lord, thus feelingly alive to the injuries 
inflicted by this system upon the great interests committed to his charge, 
should endeavour at its correction, at least, if not extirpation. With this view 
it was that he proposed to modify the treaty with the Rajah of Tanjore; em- 
ploying for that purpose Mr. Alexander Macleod, the resident. But the resi- 
dent no sooner opened his case, than he encountered the vexatious opposition 
of the jobbing crew, who held the durbar in thraldom ; they were merely labour- 
inj, in their vocation ; labouring to defeat a measure which, if successful, they 
^veii knew would lead, as Shylock has it, " to bring down the rate of usance 
eventually to place in jeopardy the capital itself, embarked m forbidden 
lo«in speculations. Is it then true that Colonel Baird was a participator in 
these illicit transactions? Is it true that be was associated, however indi- 
ectly, with these jobbers ? if it be, then indeed “ his motives stand confest — 
“ Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.” 

A treaty, however, was negociated by Mr. Macleod, and immediately on its 
conclusion transmitted to Bengal with explanations by Lord Hobart ; it was 
disallowed by the governor-general. The despatch to Madras, announeing that 
disallowance, is an able production. The reply of Lord Hobart, reporting his 
submission to the order for the disallowance, is a no less powerful composi- 
tion. An inspection of these documents abundantly refutes the idle notion of 
Mr. Hook, that any letter of Colonel Baird*s weighed a feather in the scale 
with the governor-general. 

But Colonel Baird, it is alleged, was ill-used in being dismissed from his 
command. Indeed ! for, unless it be contended that an inferior officer is jus- 
tified in thwarting, at his own discretion, the government under which he 
serves and to which he owes deference and obeisance, one really cannot see 
how, under the circumstances, even as they appear in the pages of the biogra- 
pher, without going farther. Lord Hobart could consistently have avoided 
reproving the wilful and perverse disobedience of orders by Colonel Baird, in 
communicating directly with the rajah, while a resident was present — or avoid 
taking serious notice of the disrespect and insult manifested by the indecorous 
firing of a salute, for the low triumph of a malevolent feeling. 

Mr. Hook conveys an odious insinuation against the Government, when he 
states that Colonel Baird was removed to the execrable climate of Pondicher- 
ry ; it may proceed from carelessness, but carelessness for which there is no 
excuse; for if there be any one place in the whole range of the Carnatic more 
delightfully healthy than another, or perhaps than all others, it is Pondicherry ; 
in no other place could there be found such continued absence of disease^ or 
so many instances of longevity among Europeans as well as natives. 

Besides this, Mr. Hook has aspired to mystify his readers, after the face- 
tious example set by Colonel Baird himself, in his letter to Mr. Secretary 
Jackson; for, at p. 139, he informs us that, when Colonel Baird received the 
order for his removal to Pondicherry, “ he imagined that intelligence had been 
received of a projected invasion of Pondicherry by the French, or rather that 
they had actually lan3ed I ”•)• 0 serittudiorum! Ye slow of apprehension! 

in already stated, in a former letter, that a shield waa first thrown around similar corrupt 

rwsaciioM, by WilUam Pitt, when prime minister. His bad example appears to have had a magnet’s 

ce upon Burreeding ministers of the crown, even until this day } 

^ possible to treat these matters otherwise than with ridicule ? What 

e French to do at Pondicherry, should they be so foolish as land there, and at the commencement 

./ow.N.S.Vor,. 10.No.40. 3 A 
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yeBceotiui crewl Cannot you aee the aly humour of thi^ pai8«g«p 
vho cannot, 

** Must have a skull 
Of solid proof, impenetrably dull.” 

Mr. Hook, it is true, launches “ his little bark,” in the humble hope “ to 
pursue the triumph ” achieved by the coloners jocose skirmish of wit with Mr, 
Secretary Jackson ; for Mr. Jackson had written to the colonel under date the 
14th September as follows “ as you have, however, been recalkd from Tan- 
jore, the president in council refrains from further animadversions on your 
conduct.” To this plain truism, Colonel Baird thus replies on the 9th of No. 
vember “ I beg leave to state that I was not recalled^ which would perhaps 
have implied a censure 1” This is “ capital,” as the boys used to say where 
I was at school ; it beats cock-fighting ! —perhaps^ indeed, we might defy all 
the black and red boxes of the protocol conferences, including even those of 
the Dutch and Bclgic plenipo’s, to exhibit a more discreditable quibble. Eight 
weeks were suffered to elapse before a reply to the government letter was con- 
cocted. It appears to have required a gestation of fifty-six days, eight full 
weeks, to mature the conception of this “ ridicnhis musy* which was ushered 
into the world, perhaps, by the obstetric help of some wiseacres of the great 
agency-houses of Madras, who held mortgages on Tanjore. Lord Hobart, by 
his secretary, informs Colonel Baird “ that he had been recalled a fact pal- 
pable and notorious to the whole world. The colonel denies the fact j he 
neither has recourse to “ the retort courteous,” or “ quip modest,” or any of 
the six preliminary degrees ; but at once jumps to the conclusion, and gives 
the Government “ the lie direct.” “ I beg leave to state that I was not 
recalled !” Alas, for poor Lord Hobart ! We can readily fancy the glow on 
his lordship’s cheek when thus branded as a liar ! Did he essay a rejoinder? 
“ Consule Planco,^ indeed,— when his lordship was Irish secretary,— something 
might have taken place; but lenit albescens, &c.” — discretion prevailed: 
whether from any difficulty on the noble lord’s part of clearing himself, or from 
feelings of pity for Colonel Baird, is left to the reader’s judgment. 

But it seems that Lord Hobart was not the only great delinquent in this 
affair of Tanjore. The Earl of Mornington, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, 
comes in for a full share. His lordship is met at the Cape of Good Hope, on 
his way to India, by Colonel Baird, and is directly interrogated by the colonel 
as to the course he means to pursue towards the rajah. His lordship, declin- 
ing the interrogatories, becomes at once obnoxious to the colonel’s keen-eyed 
suspicion, who puts him down as another obsequious instrument of that 
odious and tyrannical body, the secret committee of the Court of Directors; 
a body maliciously resolved to rid themselves of a native prince, who dared 
to resist subserviency to their venal and ambitious views ! 

But can Mr. Hook possibly persuade himself that he understands these 
matters ? Has he had access to the voluminous documents recorded abroad 
and at home upon the question of the succession to the Rauj of Tanjore? 
Perhaps he is satisfied with Sir David Baird’s memoranda ; d la bonne heure. 
But can he contrive their giving satisfaction to any one else, who may hav® 
considered the subject ? Does he know what took place in the palace o 
Tanjore, when the rajah, who had adopted the boy Surfogee, solemnly pro- 
of the monsoon too ? How were they to subsist ? During the rains, it is true, froga abound ; 
was bread or rice to come t How could any be got while the whole country was hostile and there 
no possibility of their being able to collect cattle, carriage or draught, to assist them In 
march ? It is due, however, to Colonel Baird to acknowledge that, in hia letter to the Governin 
Itrange even as it Is, there is no such absurdity, whatever there may be In hia papers. 
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claimed him as the heir ? Does he know if Mr. Schwartz was present? Did 
he ever hear that the rajah, placing the boy in the arms of Mr. Schwartz, 
prayed the reverend gentleman to consider himself as one of the guardians of 
the child after his demise ? But a truce with such queries, which might be 

extended for pages. 

Mr. Hook states, that the claims of the adopted boy (Surfogee) had been 
carefully investigated by all the lawyers at Madras, and disallowed. Where 
has he discovered that the claim had ever been submitted to gentlemen of the 
law, by any of the legitimate authorities of the state? Nothing of the sort 
happened. Sir Archibald Campbell, it is true, placed Colonel Baird’s friend 
upon the musnud. ^ Sir Archibald most certainly took no bribe himself, nor 
connived at the taking of any by others; and that is all that need now be said 
upon that subject. 

Mr. Hook has praised Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmoiith, and 
all praise-worthy he is. But then his lordship is praised, in the speciaUase, 
for opposing himself to the removal from power of an Indian prince. No* 
doubt, Mr. Hook has heard of the dismal tale of Vizier Ally? Cast down 
from his pride of place, hurled from his throne by Sir John Shore, to make 
way for another ! Oh, what a heart must that man have, or the woman either, 
who can hear without emotion of that fall ! We are made, says Burke, to be 
affected by such things ; swords leap from their scabbards to avenge outrages 
on royalty ! And certainly, in this particular case, ruffian-blades did very 
soon leap forth, of which several became the ill-fated victims. Is Sir John 
Shore then to be considered another of the prostituted instruments employed 
by the secret committee of the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, 
to promote their rapacious schemes, under the guise of state policy ? Mr. 
Hook alone can tell but, for the present, **je me tiens,** 

In these discussions, I have been anxious to study brevity ; not to take up 
that sj)acc in your valuable columns, which, I am sensible, could be so much 
better filled. This attention to brevity may have rendered the subject obscure 
to the general reader;— but the witty poet has sagely observed:— 

‘‘ For brevity is very good 
When w’arc or are not understood.” 

What need I say more ? 

4i/i March 1833. Investigator, 

EFFECTS OF SALES OF LAND FOR ARREARS OF REVENUE. 

Extuact from the evidence of Henry Newnham, Esq., before the Revenue 
Committee, 10th May 1832:— 

“ Docs the unsettled state of properly, which you have described to be 
produced by the sale of land, in consequence of the revenue running into 
arrear, tend to increase crime ? — In my opinion, materially so. As commis- 
smner of revenue, I became a judge of circuit, and a very great proportion of 
the crimes, particularly murder and affrays, were directly traceable to the want 
of proper ascertainment and recognition and security to the several tenures and 
rights within the villages. I would instance the case of a watchman of the 
village : he had, ^ consent of the inhabitants, gone to Bundlecund, and after 
remaining there for two years, returned and reclaimed his hereditary office ; 
f IS being refused him, he took the opportunity of revenging himself, by mur- 
ormg, in open day, and before the inhabitants, several of the children of the 
VI age while collected at play. Animosity, originating from disputes regarding 
descends through generations.” 
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THE SCEIBBLETON PAPERS. 

No. I. 

From Mm Louisa ScMUton to Miss Eustathia Bowdltr of Edmonton* 

Madras, 18th January, 18—. 

Imagine, if you can, dearest Eustathia, the contrast that saddens my 
heart, when, for the first time, I find myself conversing with you at the 
distance of I know not how many thousand miles ; walling the inward 
sentiments of my soul to you, who^were always the depository of all that 
gladdened or clouded it, almost literally from Indus to the pole.'^ What 
a contrast ! I say ; for, only a few months ago, our correspondence, some- 
times twice, never seldomer than once, a day, was conveyed backwards 
and forwards by the little Mercury you facetiously called “ bow-legged 
Jack,** whose pocket, for the perquisite of a penny per journey, was 
freighted with our mutual secrets, of joy how rarely, but how often of our 
crosses and perturbations ! Then they had only to traverse the church-yard 
of Edmonton, — nearly the whole space that divided our habitations they 
have now to cross an illimitable ocean. As our beloved Shakespeare says, 
we must shake hands as over a vast, and embrace as it were from the 
ends of opposed winds.*' 

Yet, at this distance, I feel each day the iesoin d’epitre we both felt 
so intensely at Edmonton, or if any thing unusual had occurred to agitate 
your friend, when the supernumerary piece of copper gave wings to the 
leaden pace of our bow-legged messenger, or bribed him from joining the 
game of marbles in the church-yard, which so often frustrated our most ear- 
nest injunctions of expedition. And, in fancy, I seem as near to you as 
ever ; and, in that plccising illusion, I shall continue to write, as if my 
letters were still consigned to our bow-legged loiterer, instead of being 
committed to the chances of the deep in the James Innis, or the William 
Fairliey or some name equally mercantile and uncouth. If the gods, for 
our especial accommodation, would but have the goodness to annihilate time 
and space, our letters would fly once more like shuttlecocks from one to the 
other. I speak, at least, for myself, for I have volumes to pour out to you. 
Oh, that I could tell you all, sitting by your side in the snug boudoir that over- 
looks your garden ! It would last you till you had completed the sprigged 
stomacher d la Martigny you were so intensely employed on a few days 
before we parted. Then, indeed, we had but few incidents to communi- 
cate, and, in the dearth of these, were wont to eke out our talk with those 
reciprocal confidences of the state of our hearts, and the notes which our 
eyes, in their dexterous sliort-hand, had inscribed on them of the attractions 
of certain beaux, who, on the same night, at the same ball, and during the 
same quadrille — but this is forbidden ground, and I forbear. What I 
mean is, I have now so much to do with facts, that I havJ not a sentiment, 
as Rosalind says, to throw at a dog, and you must not be displeased if my 
letters resemble those of your aunt Fonnereau, when she gets upon die 
subject of her poultry and her pigs ; mere gazettes and chronicles of petty 
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inci(ie«^- Yet my Eustalhia will not value them so cheaply, since, trifling 
as they may ^ woe of her Louisa. 

VVherc shall I begin? Not indeed a la crSatwrif like the French 
avocat but the voyage. And what an era in the life of a girl of eighteen is 
an Indian voyage ! An Indiaman, dear Eustatia, is at first an interesting 
object of contemplation. Never shall I forget the mysterious, albabsorbing 
impression made upon my mind, when I first beheld this stupendous struc- 
I sat entranced fur awhile in the boat to gaze on her with dumb 
amazement, until awakened from my stupor by the chair that was lowered 
for my ascent. Arrived on the deck, I literally shrunk back, overpowered 
with awe at the novelty of the scene which presented itself, where nautical 
neatness,— inferior indeed, as Harry Cleveland used to tell me, to that 
displayed on board a King*s ship, — accurate arrangement, intricate ma- 
chinery, and masses of men moving like machines at the call of their officers, 
overwhelmed me with the gigantic grandeur of the whole. As I stepped 
along, I could not help admiring the whiteness of the planks and the shining 
ebony of the sides, whilst I started at the sounds of the shivering sails, 
which came over me, ever and anon, like thunder-claps, as they flapped 
their mighty wings in the wind. All this, you may easily suppose, filled 
me with that romance you were wont to attribute to your friend ; in other 
words, fell in with that love of the sublime and the vast, which has been ever 
your friend’s habitual feeling, or rather you will say her besetting w'him, 
through the whole of her little life. 

But the romance of an Indiaman, my dear girl, soon vanishes. An 
Indiaman is a great phial, in which all the plagues of humanity are bottled 
up and shaken into perpetual effervescence. Oh, the sea-monsters of the 
deck, and the rabble of cadets and soldier-officers (for so the King’s officers 
are called), bawling and quarrelling and laying bets within a few inches of 
the cot on wdiich you are gasping for life^in a fit of the sea-sickness ! And 
that sickness, may you never know it, so as to form the faintest conception 
of its horrors! We used to read at school of the tortures of the unblest in 
Tartarus ; but how tame an imagination is the stone of Sysiphus, or the 
wheel of Ixion, to the sea-sickness ! To wish for death, when the horrid 
noises of the ship will not let you die in quiet — ^but 1 forbear the description. 
Though I have been landed a month, its giddiness and unutterable languor 
seem to recur when I think of it. And when you have recovered this, my 
dear, there is the over-done politeness of the captain and his mates, soften- 
ing their voices, half-cracked by conversing with the elements, into the 
piano of hyenas ; and the minced steps with which they sidle-up to you on 
the quarter-deck (for the animals pride themselves on tlieir attentions to our 
sex), like bears “ dancing to the minuet in Ariadne” Poor mamma, 
indeed, was delighted with their assiduities. Good creature, she did not 
suspect them to be laughing at her, which I fear was too often the case, 
those little slips of *grammar and pronunciation, the defects of a neglected 
education, being in their eyes legitimate subjects of ridicule. But what 
amused them the most, and I confess it was ridiculous enough, was her 
perpetual fidgittiness lest I should lose my heart to one of them— that heait 
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which my father had destined to be the prize of some rich cinlian^ And 
the soldier-officers, — one or two of whom were indeed tolerable,— dear 
creature, she trembled when one of them approached me, for she had 
taught herself to believe that an officer in his regimentals is irresistible 
amongst women, and may summon the garrison to a surrender at the first 
sound of the trumpet. Alas ! she might have spared herself so much need, 
less perturbation, had she known more of your Louisa’s heart, and the 
sovereignly to which its allegiance has long since been transferred. 

What a chronicle could I compHe of the discords and factions that were 
for ever breaking out in this floating box of Pandora ! And, oh, what an 
arena of petty rivalships and passions, not the less bitter for being politely 
smothered in the quarter-deck of an Tndiaman ! And this always in propor- 
tion to the number of female passengers, who, if angels at all, are never 
angels of concord, and bring on their wings any thing but peace and healing. 
For my part, I amused myself as a sly observer of their settings of caps 
against each other, wondering how so many restless demons of pride, envy, 
and uncharitableness, could find their way into bosoms so young and un- 
polluted. The genius of these little storms was Miss Cornelia F., who 
seemed to enjoy the whirlwinds she had no small share in exciting. She 
had, it seems, been a teacher at one of the fashionable boarding-schools, 
where young misses are crammed with every thing before they can digest 
any thing, and though advanced considerably beyond the usual ago at which 
ladies are sent out to India, Miss Cornelia, having scraped together suffi- 
cient for the voyage, boldly ventured to this grand mart of beauty and 
accomplishments, quite satisfied with the remnant that still remains to her 
of the one, but ovenveaningly confident in her intellectual supremacy. 
How it would amuse you, dear Eustathia, to mark the tenacity with which 
she clings to a few outward and visible signs of youthful beauty still linger- 
ing on her face, as persons, who have stumbled over a cliiF, catch hold of 
every crumbling projection of the soil, though giving way the moment they 
grasp it! Quite satisfied, though she would have every body believe 
that she despises exterior attractions, with her ragged inventory of faded 
charms, I am sure, that, during the voyage, her fancy feasted upon antici- 
pated conquests in India. But, 'would you think it. Miss F. is a great po- 
litical economist, and she shewed me a trunk full Of tracts upon her favourite 
science, all of her own composition ? 

Do you remember, when we were at school, that our governess used .to 
torment us with questions from Mrs. Marcet’s dialogues on political economy, 
and how glibly we answered them, without knowing a word about the 
matter ? Miss F. repeatedly asked me whether I had ever turned my 
attention to the subject, and when I mentioned the elementary book, that 
used to worry our poor brains about rent, wages, labour, wealth, and the 
Lord knows what besides, she turned up her nose at my «superficial smatter- 
ings, and spoke contemptuously of crawling through the little wicket-gates 
of knowledge instead of marching boldly into its stately portals, with much 
gibberish to the same purpose. Oh, my dear, you cannot imagine, when 
she was tired of setting every body by the ears, how fond she was of mount- 
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ing de hataille of hers, as the French call it. Unfortunately^ 

slie found in poor mamma and me not indeed willing but unresisting listeners : 
for a bore is a thing that must be listened to, just as a ghost is a thing 
which, however frightful, you roust needs stare at, whether you will or 
jio. Mamma, indeed, was at first particularly attentive to her lectures ; 
and taking it for granted that economy meant ‘‘ good husbandry,*' thought 
it kind of her to impress upon the mind of one so much younger than her- 
self the duty of laying out her money to the best advantage. What a pity 
it is my dear, she said to me, we had not the pleasure of Miss F.'s ac- 
quaintance when we laid in our outfit ! What bargains we should have 
made in Cranbourne-alley ! 

Never was there a creature so controversial as Miss Cornelia. It was 
quite ridiculous to hear her debate with the captain at the cuddy -table, a 
man of plain sense, but not at all inclined to admit any thing he did not 
conipichcnd. Buying and selling, consumption and demand, being mer- 
cantile subjects which, having understood all his lifetime in his own way, 
his politeness was most inhumanly taxed by our female economist, who was 
never so happy as when she unsettled, or, to use her own phrase, put to 
flight,” old-fashioned modes of thinking. Sometimes, indeed, he was near 
forgetting the sex of the disputant, for a volley of half-suppressed oaths 
might be heard distinctly enough by every body at the table, though the 
lady herself was too keenly intent on victory to notice them. Little as I 
was interested in the discussion, I understood enough of it, however, to 
think the captain had the best of it. And this nonsense, ma'am," said 
he, is what you call the doctrine of the new school? A fig for the new 
school !” — Speak reverently of the new school, Captain Orlop," ex- 
claimed Miss Cornelia, “ with the immortal name of Brougham at the 
head of it.” “ D — n the immortal name of Brougham,” muttered Cap- 
tain Orlop ; “ if your doctrine was sea-w'orthy, it would need no caulking 
and cobbling up with names. Try it by the standard of good sense, and 
then see whether it will bear the overhauling. Hear me for one minute, 
ma’am.” As long as you please. Captain Orlop.” “ I understand, 
ma’am, your doctrine to be this : that to cheapen agricultural and other 
produce by reducing profits to nothing, and making wages only the lowest 
pittance to support life, to throw capital and labour out of employ, and 
thus diminishing the means of consumption to nine-tenths of the population, 
IS the surest and most beneficial way to produce consumption?" 

“ Certainly," exclaimed the political economist. 

So that the less," continued Captain Orlop, ‘‘ we produce and the less 
We get for every thing we have to sell, the more we shall be enabled to buy 
of other nations ; in other words, the less we have to go to market with, the 
hettcr we shall be able to purchase at it?" 

Unprepared for so peremptory a specimen of Socratic reasoning, or 
indignant that her ^doctrines should be so irreverently handled, the lady 
assumed such a Gorgon-like look of contempt, that the poor skipper was 
‘-petrified, and glad to put an end to the controversy by drinking the 
s health, the signal at which the ladies always retire from the table. 
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But it was more comic still to see her actually in close fight with one of the sol. 
dier-oflicers, a hot-brained Hibernian, who sometimes exercised the privi. 
lege of talking about subjects he did not understand. It seems that Miss 
Cornelia had been enumerating the diflferent classes of consumers, as they are 
classed by political economists. By my sowl, ma’am,* said Captain Do- 
herty, " I don’t exactly know what you mane by calling officers in his Ma- 
jesty’s service unproductive consumers.” They are placed in that class,” 
said the lady, by Adam Smith, who says that you were born to consume 
the fruits of the earth.” By the powers !” returned the Hibernian, « and 
I should like to hear this Mr. Smith tell me so to my face. Born to con- 
sume the fruits of the earth ! and what would become of the fruits of the 
earth, my dare crature, if we did not consume them, that is while we have 
money in our pockets to pay for them? baith, ma am, were you not after 
telling us just now that the greater the consumption, the greater was the 
production? According to your own theory, then, ma’am, we are not 
unproductive consumers, for the more we consume the more we produce, 
begging your pardon, ma’am, for refuting you.” Here he looked round 
the table with conscious triumph, and his victory gave every body else nearly 
as much satisfaction as he felt himself, for it silenced the female comba- 
tant, who, with an acetous smile of disdain, shunned all further contro- 
versy with so puny an adversary; like an eagle disdaining an ignoble quarry, 
she mounted aloft into the regions of her own speculations. 

But a truce to the incidents of the voyage ; nor should I have introduced 
Miss Cornelia F. and her scientific pedantry to your notice, had not chance 
afterwards linked her with one or two incidents that affected the peace of 
your poor Louisa. Here, however, we are, — in a new world, in the midst 
of strange faces, black and white— the former the most agreeable of the 
two ; for what I have yet seen of the natives disposes me to prefer them 
most immeasurably beyond the Europeans, whether ladies or gentlemen, of 
the settlement. What a bevy of misses— pale, hoping, despairing, like so 
many ghosts wandering on the shores of the Styx, over which they have 
been irrevocably ferried. To use the hackneyed simile of the market— 
what goods and what buyers ! We settled ourselves instantly on our land- 
ing, papa having provided a commodious garden-house for our reception, 
near the Mount-road, the grand promenade, where all the pride and fashion 
of Madras is exhibited every^ evening. Would that he had never sent for 
us, after so long an estrangement ! Eustathia, often have 1 told you how 
my heart throbbed to meet the embraces of a long-absent father. What an 
indefinable tumult of sensations assailed me, as I flung myself into the 
arms of a w^ll-looking middle-aged person, standing on the beach to greet 
our arrival, and whom, in the flutter of my spirits and the fever of ray filial 
emotions, I had mistaken for my father ! What an awkward delusion--to 
be coolly jogged on the elbow with the remark — Miss §oribbleton, this is 
your father,” — pointing to a thick-set cadaverous-looking gentleman, some- 
what beyond the middle age, with a grave countenance, in every furrow o 
which all the cares of official life seemed legibly charactered ! He receiv 
my advances with so cold and deadening a formality, that I was shoe e 
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rather stunned, Eastathia. But I was wrong; for, though his feelings are 
not strung to a high tone, and the coldness of his manner at first repul- 
sively awed me, he is in every sense of the word a good man, though 
formal and precise in appearance. 

Yet I must repeat my regrets, that he should have deemed it expedient 
to send for mamma and me, after so long an estrangement from us. For, 
having established us in the house he purchased for us at Edmonton, he 
rplurned to India, as I have often told you, when I was only three years 
of age. And to transplant my mother from the soil in which all her habits 
and thoughts had taken root, — her little coteries of tea and whist, and a 
little of that innocent scandal, without which the most superlative hyson is 
insipid ! What a revolution in her whole state of being ! And here, 
Eubtatliia, 1 cannot but regret, sacred as the imperfections of a parent 
ought to be from the scrutiny of a child, how much the absence of educa- 
tion, owing to the humble condition in which my father wedded her, and 
tho slip-slop habits of conversation which the Edmonton coteries tended 
perhaps to confirm (for Mrs. Martinmas, and Mrs. Tuck, and certain other 
oliief performers at those precious gossippings, were not of the new school, 
if they could be said to be of any school at all), have unfitted her, dear 
^oul, for the society of an Indian settlement. Amply, however, supplied 
with the means of bestowing on me the best of educations, in that respect, 
'•Ik* did her duly to the letter, and I trust that, on this score, I shall answer 
the expeetations my father has accustomed himself to form of me. 

Of course, his ohief inducement was to establish me in life. You know 
what the phrase implies, and mamma gave me a hint this very morning that 
he had actually in his eye, for that purpose, a civil servant of high rank in 
the ';ej vice, and his own bosom friend. Eustathia, can this be so ? Am I 
to hate no choice in the matter ? It cannot be. The times of the Grandi- 
sonsand Clarissa Harlowes are gone by, when hearts were signed and 
sealed away by the same sheet of parchment which transferred their land or 
their three per cents., and parents are grown too rational to barter the affec- 
tions of their children. But I am to be introduced to him, I understand, 
at a dinner to be given us this day by Sir Jasper Ncttlesome, one of the 
judges of tho Supreme Court, in honour of our arrival, and I am to be 
the pnma donna of the performance. # * ♦ 

1 resume my pen, dear Eustathia. It was a formal chez-vous, as they 
w It in the phrase of the settlement, and the moment I entered the room, 
•egan speculating on the sort of personage to whom the destinies of your 
|oor Jioui.sa were to be confided. I had been, indeed, prepared for it, in 
oiie rospect, by my father, who had thrown out at the breakfast-tablea wish 
I might approve of some eligible civil servant as the friend and protec- 
tion^ But not a word about my heart, nor a single ques- 

^ 'V let ,pr It was^disposcd of already, as if there had been no such organ 
niv r of course all expeciation and anxiety; for 

have t ^ of extricating myself from an engagement, which, alas! I 
person in my power to make, w'ould depend on the sort of 

Aii T T ^ advances to me. It was not long before ray 

^^^"/.Jdwrw.N.S.VoL.lO.No.m 3 B 
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perplexity m to the person was at an end j for just Nfore dinner ^ pn. 
nounoed. it is usual for the host to nominate the lady which eaoh ^ntlemm 
is to hand to Uble. What was my surprise, on seeing the same indiridual 
into whose arms I had heedlessly rushed on my first landing, under die cpn. 
viction that it was my father, advance slowly towards me, to claim the 
honour of escorting me to dinner, my father at the same time gravely in. 
troducing him as his particular friend, Mr. Jeremiah Lawson, chief judge 
of the Suddcr-ul-Dowlut court, first member of Ae Board of Trade, 
and, I believe, second or third member of some board of which I forget the 
name : for they have here a pompous diplomatic way of announcing every 
body by their oflicial dignities ! It was a mouthful of honours, dear Louisa, 
sufficient to choke me. However, you may imagine I did not feel myself 
on a bed of roses, in having the chief part in that most ndicu ous of farces 
—an An-rlo-Indian courtship— thrust upon me ; yet 1 played the mmable 
as well M I could, resolved internally to shew no signs of acquiescence in 
the kind parental project to make me happy in spite of «’>'«• 

ther it was from the habit of conversing only with the doll official characters 
of his own sex, that he was deficient in the elastic play of discourse requisite 
for ours, or whether it was from some obtuseneness of his nature, so it was, 
he hung so heavily in hand (to borrow an emphatic phrase from the stable), 
that I felt already the full weight of the penance 1 had to endure. Diniicr 
being announced, the whole party began to descend a narrow staircase, lor 
Sir Jasper’s, unlike most of the houses here, consisted of two s‘or'M,-my 
civilian keeping fast hold of me. Scarcely had we reached the brink of 
the stairs, when an apparition rushed past me ! Cudgel not your brains 
with conjecture, my dear girl : it had the shape and bearing of a fine gal- 
lant youth, in the full dress of a naval lieutenant. You have now guessed 
who it was: it struggled forward to make the bow to Sir Jasper, who was 
in our rear. Oh, what a tremor came over me ! Luckily, my official 
beau was too much occupied in studying formal sentences for conversation, 
to notice my disorder. Was it a forgery of the fancy-a tack of necromancy 
-or was it Henry Cleveland that moved in embodied subsUnce before my 
eyes? It was. The Emyalus frigate, my dear, had that very morning 
anchored in the roads. Sir Jasper had invited the captain and the 
lieutenant to his party, and it was Henry Cleveland, in “ 

that first lieutenant, who had pressed fonvards towardsour ^ « th e^jr 
of his captain’s apologies. Judge of ray surprize. 1 had never h 
Cleveland’s appointment to the ship, and when we last met neither 
dreamed of meeting in India. . , 

recognition. Could I beckon to him,-for he was standing amonpUje , 
of Madras figurantes in white muslin,-by what J , 

tell him to place himself on the vacant side of me? At that 
prim sallow civilian darted forward to seize me "J, „ot 

liberty, but by a dexterous rwe, Henry was . ^Bage'» 

however, without treading on some sensitive part of the 1 P 
foot, who limped off as your little Damon would haye. done, B 
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eindcr had chanced to Icorch him. What a look the creature darted from 
his little shining face,— not indeed the shining morning face of Shakspeare, 
but of so unctuous a brightness, that had you been by tlie side of him, you 
might have adjusted a stray lock or pinned up a rebellious curl by its reflec- 
tion !— and he was the more mortified, since the mischance threw him by 
ihe side of Miss F., who has already acquired the reputation of being an 
unrivalled bore. It was a mischievous amusement^ indeed ; but as they 
gate opposite, I could not help smiling when I saw him writhe beneath her 
eternal clatter about rent and wages and labour. 

1 had volumes to pour out to Henry Cleveland, — the overflowings of my 
heart's tablets for more than the period of a year's separation. But strict 
parental authority had so duly committed me to the legal custody of my 
Siiclder-ul-DowIut admirer, that 1 could scarcely listen to the more pleasing 
though contraband assiduities of Henry. And your civilian, my dear, is 
always unmercifully long in his sentences, and speaks in the same precise 
.style in which he writes his despatches to the India House ; and each of his 
remarks was preceded by Vihentf that reminded me of the premonitory click 
you have heard from an old-fashioned clock just before it strikes. It was 
seldom, therefore (for the stern eye of my father was upon me), that I 
could escape from his elaborate truisms to a broken disjointed chat with 
Cleveland. And oh, what a contrast between their voices! Imagine, my 
love, the drawl of an itinerant hautboy at one of your ears, and the soft 
breathings of Sola’s silver flute at the other ! And then the civil servant's 
long pompous remarks — and the light-wiuged converse of Henry. You 
have read about Venice ; figure to yourself a black heavy gondola, slowly 
moving along one of its canals and raking up the mud of its shallows — then 
contrast it with some trim airy skiff, gliding like a vision of the element on 
the curling undulations of a suminer-sea. Yet, shall I confess to you, he 
never once alluded to the letter which I found on my writing-table ; that 
letter, the only key by which I could interpret his w^arm and tender assi- 
duities. How strange, that he should not contrive to ask for an answer to 
the question it contained — since all his happiness in life depended on it ! I 
use the very phrase ; and he well knew that his sudden and unforeseen 
appointment to a ship precluded the possibility of my giving it either verbally 
or in writing. And, oh ! what suspense he must have endured during that 
long and bitter interval — long and bitter to both of us ! Is he no longer 
anxious for my reply ? My head grows giddy with the thought ! Yet I 
gave him ample opportunity to advert to the circumstance. “ You left us 
suddenly, Mr. Cleveland," I said, after the ball." 1 would have inti- 
mated to him that his letter had duly reached me ; but it would not have 
been becoming in me to introduce the topic. Merciful heaven ! how shall 
1 solve the mystery in which my fate is involved \ * * * 

I resume my pen. At breakfast, we talked over, as usual, the incidents 
of the evening. Something was labouring in my father’s thoughts. It re- 
sted to the three-tailed bashaw who had pestered me with his stupid talk 
l^ir Jasper's party. On these occasions, mamma, you know, is a mere 
cypher. He hemmed thrice to clear his throat. I have observed that all 
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civilians hem, when they have any ^jrave remark to make. ‘^YoubsYe 
effected a conquest, my dear Louisa,” said he, << and so rapid a one, that 
it might be described in the three words of Julius Caesar, which conveyed to 
the Court of Directors — 1 beg pardon, I mean the Roman senate-^one of 
the most memorable of his victories.” I could scarce forbear smiling at a 
mistake so natural to an old civilian, who troubled his head so little about 
the Roman senate, and of course worshipped the Court of Directors 
although I perceived what was in reserve for me. “ My friend, Mr. Lawson 
chief of the Sudder-ul-Dowlut, first member of the Board of Trade, and 
second of the Board of Revenue,' will be here this morning to make over- 
tures to you of the most important kind. Fortunate girl ! so soon to have 
won the heart of the most eligible civil servant, in rank, respectability, and 
fortune, our settlement can boast.” 

I would fain have replied, Eustathia, but the suddenness of the comniu- 
nication overpowered me, and my silence was attributed to the feelings so 
becoming to young ladies on similar oecasions. Five minutes hud not 
elapsed, during which I sat absorbed in deliberation as to the best means of 
escaping the gilded fetters prepared for me, when the loud grunt of palan- 
quin-bearers, whose noise is always proportioned to 'the dignity of the func- 
tionary they bear on their shoulders, and growing deeper and deeper as they 
approached the flight of steps that ascended to the verandah, announced the 
arrival of the individual who had condescended to throw his glove at me. 
I will continue my letter, when this horrid scene is over, should I be suffi- 
ciently recovered from the awful trial to resume it. * * * 

Eustathia, what an eventful two days for your poor friend ! It is all 
over. The pageant has vanished. I have been vvooing, like the Grecian 
artist, the image “ he himself had wrought.” On that letter, which I had 
religiously deposited in the most secret recess of my ebony escrutoire, whose 
sacred folds 1 had encircled with a braid of my own hair, and over which 
I have alternately thrilled with hope and trembled with fear— but you shall 
hear. 1 am now calm and composed ; but it is the tranquillity of despair. 
I am to be led next Monday to the altar, the bride of the eligible civilian, 
to whom parental authority has consigned me ; and mamma has been look- 
ing over the box of millinery she purchased from Madame Grammoot’s; 
for Uie victim is to be garlanded with fillets befitting the sacrifice. But you 
shall hear. 

Scarcely had my admirer seated himself near me, than I was left to the 
most dismal Ule-d-Uie I ever experienced. But after a due allowance of 
hems, he began to unfold the purpose of his visit. “ 1 am permitted, Miss 
Scribbleton, to submit my humble pretensions to the highest earthly happi- 
ness I can presume to hope for on this side the grave, that of calling you 
mine.” It was a most funereal exordium of a courtship, I thought, to talk 
about the grave. But I heard him to the end of the chapter, and thinking 
it best to be candid, frankly told him, with the usual expressions of gratitude 
for the honour— preference shewn me — sincere regret, and a greet deal of 
the phraseology current on tlicsc occasions,— that my affections were pro- 
occupied, that I had no heart to bestow; ending according to the bestprc' 
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cedents with a shower of tears. The civilian, after a few set speeches sig- 
jiifying nothing, retired with a low bow, and 1 heard him conversing with 
my father for nearly an hour, as they paced to and fro the verandah. Oh, 
what relief I felt, when T at length heard the receding grunts of his palan- 
(juin-bearers, as they were carrying home their honourable burden ! 

Eustathia, I will not detail to you the scene that ensued with my father. 
if Affections pre-occupied,'' said he, " at eighteen years of age ! I should 
like to know what young ladies have to do with affections.’' At length, I 
yielded to the stern demands of paternal authority, and imparted to him the 
treasured secret of my heart. « Lieutenant Henry Cleveland of H.M. 
ship Euryalus V* he exclaimed. A lieutenant of the navy ! And was 
it for this that a costly education has been conferred on you — and the most 
eligible offer in the settlement just made to you 1 " 

I will not harrass you with details. You may be enabled to form an 
accurate estimate of my misery without them. Would you think it, dear 
Louisa? My father has XxtA mi Mairchsemeni with Henry. It seems 
that the letter — that letter on which my fancy has so long banquetted — the 
letter was not destined for me, though superscribed “ To Louisa.” And 
do I live to tell the tale ? This Henry Cleveland, it now appears from his 
own avowal, addressed me at the Edmonton ball only in those general un* 
meaning gallantries, which are due from every well-bred man to a fine 
young woman ; and having danced with me several dances in the course of 
the evening, he called on rnc as a point of good manners the next morning. 
But he had long^ cherished an attachment to Louisa Pople, our next door 
neighbour — Pople !•— Eustathia, what a name! — and having written that 
letter to her had folded it in his handkerchief, till a favourable opportunity 
of giving it should occur, from which it had fallen on the sopha when he sat 
beside me. It was found, I have often told you, by Fanny Gregson, my 
mother’s maid, who, seeing that it was addressed to Louisa” placed it 
carefully on my toilette, taking it for granted it was a love-letter, addressed 
to myself. It seems also, from Mr. Cleveland s explanation, that Miss 
Pople was the object of pursuit, which brought him to our Edmonton ball. 
Oh, Eustatlna, would that 1 were not so far removed from the solace of 
youF sympathies ! But pity your unhappy friend, and think of the hardships 
of her lot. 

Next Monday, I am to be married to this rich civilian. Papa tells me 
he has settled upoa me eight hundred pounds per annum, and that, next 
year or the following, 1 shall be mistress of a handsome establishment in 
England and surrounded with every comfort and luxury which affluence can 
bestow. Oh ! Eustathia, pity your poor friend — thus doomed to irretriev- 
able sorrow. Your wretched but attached 


Louisa Scuibbleton. 
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VISIT TO JAVA. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OFFl( EU OP RANK, 

IN A LETTER TO A LADT. 

Wk left Calcutta on the 2d of April 1831, and on the 15th passed hy tljg 
north end of the Andamans, into the peaceful sea formed by the chain of 
islands running from Point Negrais to Acheen Head, Once inside, all sense 
of motion is lost, and the vessel glides as smoothly over the surface as a boat 
along the tideless bosom of a canalj the strongest winds creating little more 
than a ripple. The voyage now becomes interesting, islands continually pre. 
senting themselves in every direction to the eager regards of the admiring 
stranger, who is gratified by a succession of changing scenes, which keep his 
imagination alive and afford new beauties at every view. The want of favour, 
able winds retarded our progress, but we did not regret the circumstance, as 
it permitted us to linger in this summer region, where nature luxuriates 
in verdant groves, spicy bowers, and flowery vales of unfading verdure. 
The calm and silvery sea, covered with innumerable fairy islets, clothed 
in the richest vegetation, offers to the delighted eye a prospect of magnificence 
which seemed like those visions of enchantment which sometimes visit us in 
our dreams. The 28tli brought us within sight of Prince of Wales* Island, 
and the same evening the ship anchored in Penang harbour. 

The island, with the exception of two plains of inconsiderable extent on the 
eastern and western shores, consists of one range of lofty hills, whose tower- 
ing peaks offer a pleasing prospect to the Bengallee. The entrance to the har- 
hour leading between the island and the Queda coast, on which side the view is 
arrested by a noble chain of mountains, whose lofty summits terminate in a 
majestic outline, is picturesque and beautiful; the neat bungalows ranged 
round the bay, close to the water’s edge, the fort projecting into the sea, the 
town lining the beach, and the distant islands shutting the passage to the 
south, form a panoramic view of great interest. 

The bazar of Penang is the neatest I have seen in India ; the streets arc 
wide, straight, and at right angles ; the buildings respectable, and the shop- 
keepers all Chinese. The roads are the finest which the Company’s teirito- 
ries can boast. Fruit is in great plenty, and excellent ; the pine-apples are 
superior to any I have met with elsewhere ; nutmegs, cloves, and pepper come 
to great perfection, and the strength and luxuriance of the vegetation, during 
the whole year, affords a rich contrast to the bare and arid tracts of IJindoo- 
stan. I visited the far-famed hill of Penang, and discovered that people living 
there become very familiar with mists and fogs, which are endured with a good 
grace by those who prefer them to scorching on the plains. 

The establishment of our new settlement of Singapore has allured all the 
commerce from Penang, where little business is now done beyond that which 
the productions of the island afford. Notwithstanding this decay of trade, 
English merchants arc numerous and apparently much in each other’s way. 

After experiencing the hospitality of many of the residents, we took oiir 
departure, and enjoying a pleasant sail of five days along the Malay coast, and 
between many beautiful islands, came, at the end of that period, to an anchor 
off Malacca, a place having a claim to our veneration, as being the first esta- 
blishment of the Portuguese in the Indian archipelago, in 1511, and the scene 
of the heroic deeds of Alphonso Albuquerque. This gallant adventurer, at 
the head of 700 Europeans, after signalizing himself b;j^ a scries of unparal- 
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leled feats of heroism during twelve sieges, which he sustained against his 
inveterate enemy, the king of Acheen, routed an army of 30,000 men. In 
1641, the Dutch, having conquered the Portuguese, took possession of the 
place, and from having been the emporium of commerce in the straits, it is 
now little better than a fishing town. The ruins of the old Portuguese fort 
still remains to commemorate the barbarous policy of a Colonel F., who blew 
it up iu 1807 , previous to giving the place over to the Dutch. It was a curious 
and interesting relique, being the only specimen in this part of the world of the 
art of fortification in the sixteenth century. Malacca is pleasantly situated, 
and from the healthiness of the climate, the cheapness of the necessaries of 
life, and the low rate of house-rent, would be a desirable place of resort for 
invalids from our presidency, whose object is to avoid expense ; the roads are 
excellent, and the drives in the country pretty. We resumed our voyage, 
and in the midst of darkness encountered a squall of wind accompanied by 
win, which threatened to drive us under water. From this point to the 
Carimons, a series of fine islands, wooded to their summits, offer, in combina- 
tion with the united views of Sumatra and Malacca, a pleasing composition of 
sea and landscape, as novel as it must ever be delightful to the European 
traveller. It was our fate, however, to experience several severe squalls in 
this lovely region ; they blow at times with so much violence, that people 
unaccustomed to their visitations had need of strong nerves to withstand the 

shock. 

At Crocodile Island, so called from its singular resemblance to the animal 
from whom it is named, nature appears to have put forth all her creative powers 
in the buperb display of island scenery. Imagination cannot form an idea of any 
thing more beautiful and picturesque than these emerald gems of old ocean, 
gleaming in all the, splendour of an eastern sun. The sea is literally studded 
with fairy iales, whose feathery foliage, and flowers, and fruitage of a thousand 
(Ives, shadow a soft green turf of ever-brilliant verdure. I lament that I am 
not able to do justice to this lovely scene, but to give a correct delineation of 
Its various beauties would require the wand of an enchanter. In the evening 
of the lOth May, we cast anchor in the harbour of Singapore, where we found 
about thirty Chinese junks. These are clumsy, uncouth-looking vessels ; and 
it is with considerable difficulty that I have hit upon a comparison, but have 
at length succeeded in discovering a resemblance between them and the Roman 
triremes. Singapore has much increased in size since my visit in 1823. The 
town then consisted of only a few buildings ; it now can boast the hand- 
somest, most regular, and best-built bazar in India. The shops and houses 
have upper stories, and are all pukha; they are uniform in their appearance 
and have a neat and. respectable air, situated in fine wide streets, and wholly 
occupied by Chinese, who carry on the business of the place, entering into 
commercial speculations, which seem to be very profitable, their warehouses 
being lull of goods, and they themselves in a thriving condition ; while the 
European merchants complain of the dulness of trade, and the absence of 
money: even a few hundred rupees is said to be raised amongst them with 
difficulty. Singapore being situated on a plain of limited dimensions, sur- 
rounded on the land side by a range of heights, in the form of a semi-circle, 
8nd having a 
that account, 

attempts to introduce spice-plantations do not appear to have realized tlie 
^a^uine expectations entertained by the early colonists. 

On the 29th, we got under weigh for the eastern, or Caramatta passage, 


southerji aspect, is insufferably hot during the day, and upon 
perhaps, unfavourable to invalids from Bengal. The several 
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Atd made th« btaad of Borneo, Ih l»t. Ni nv> long. lOS*. We wntimMld ite,| 
the weitem coaet, sinBng oecaslonally through beautiful grdupe of hlknd^ but 
during three days experieneod auch frightful squalla, that we all began to logb 
aerious, and to feel some apprehension respecting their effect. We lost sight of 
the island on the evening of the 6th June, in S. lat. 2® 60'. The Dutch have 
three settlements on Borneo, but the gold and diamond mines, 1 am told, 
barely cover tlie eapense of working them. These seas are much infested by 
pirates, who are often bold enough to attack and carry European veaseh. 
All attempts to suppress them have hitherto proved ineffectual, the numerous 
islands, creeks, and bays enabling them to evade the vigilance of the Dutch 


cruisers. _ ... 

■ After leaving Borneo, there was little to interest us until we made the island 
of Java, which we approached on the 11th. The coast is flat end dreary, but 
the lofty mountains in the back-ground have a noble appearance. On the 
12th the ship was safe at anchor in Batavia roads. In the evening, I went on 
shore, and took up my quarters at the Hotel de Provence, which is kept by 
two Frenchmen, where I remained during my stay. 

* Batavia, where nothing remains of the old town, except the counting, 
houses and shops, is rather a pretty place; the numerous canals, running 
parallel with the streets, have caused a regularity in the bungalows (which are 
handsome buildings and kept very neat), which produces a pleasing effect, 
particularly at night, when they are all (with very few exceptions) profusely 
lighted with hanging lamps, oil being very cheap here. I went to the theatre, 
which is a neat little edifice, but the Batavians have adopteda barbarous custom 
of placing the ladies together, to the total exclusion of the gentlemen, whose 
amusement appears to consist in walking about in a kind of a passage or lobby, 
at the back of the seats. You may conclude I did not stay to bear their jargon 
(Dutch) out. I went to a private dance or ball ; some of the ladies were tole- 
rably well dressed, and good looking, but I fear that the Dutch ladies here, 
generally speaking, are not remarkable for beauty. Many of them speak Eng. 
lish, and nearly all can converse in French, either well or ill. I experienced 
great hospitality from the English, or rather Scottish merchants, for the sons 
of St. Andrew appear to predominate ; these gentlemen never permitted me 
to dirie alone, and I was consequently led into a little dissipation. I made 
an excursion to the interior, where I spent six days, visiting different estater, 
riding over hill and dale, and through pleasant vallies teeming with nature s 
richest wealth. The scenery is very picturesque and beautiful, and the whole 
island would, in my opinion, under a liberal government, become the paradise 


of the cast. We left Batavia, July 3d. 

We put into Samarang, where my stay was very short. We lett it on i 
14tb, and after beating up against a strong head-monsoon, arrived at Siirabaya 
on the 24th. The north-east passage, by which we entered this jilace, is formej 
by the island of Madura ; it is narrow and about twenty-four miles long. 
way there is a neat fort, very small, and surrounded by water as a pro cc 
against a hostile fleet ; but the neglect of a similar work at the ,|' 

trance (which is as easily navigable by large ships), has left the ' 

exposed to attacks by sea. The Dutch would, I ‘i’"’*'* *f” h^oar 

to make Surabaya their capital, for, in addition tq its beyig the fine 
in the world,-a place of refuge from every adverse wind, where any ^ 
of ships may ride at anchor secure in all weathers,— its situation 
Lent with regard to the Moluccas, and the 
eastward. A larger quantity of produce is also brought nere 
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riof, thtf en4.of Java beiag hy % thp mo^tfruitfuf, and ks supplies ara injftr 
nitely more aUnndant than thoae which are sent to the whole of the other 
settlements. Surabaya much resembles the Dutch towns of the mother coun- 
try ; the streets are of a convenient width, with trees planted before the 
houses, and beneath their shade Uie families of the inhabitants may be seen 
regaling themselves in the evening, and enjoying the cool air. 

I soon satisfied my curiosity in a view of the city, and on the 30th sat oJT 
in a carriage and four for Fassaruang, a town about thirty miles to the south* 
ward. In the evening I went to a monthly hall, or assembly, held there, and^ 
for the first time in my life, mingled in a party where the ladies were all of 
colour, without a single exception. The poor creatures were dancing on a 
brick floor, and in brick dust, for their shoes wore the appearance of having 
been painted red. Next day I went to Maling, a considerable village about 
thirty miles farther, where the agents resort to purchase the coffee from the 
native grower, which is sold for about six rupees the pecul of 133 lbs. The 
government claims two-fifths, so that it costa the export merchant double this 
original price. The road being no longer practicable for a carriage, I mounted 
a pony, and passing through fine plantations of coffee, reached Batoe, which is 
delightfully situated; the surrounding hills being of a moderate elevation, and 
partially wooded, the scenery is at once picturesque and beautiful. We re- 
sumed our ponies the following morning, and experienced a striking contrast 
in the aspect of the country, for we now rode over steep hills, across precipi- 
tous ravines and along deep vallies, through a rich yet wild landscape, the so}! 
though productive being uncultivated, and the jungle abounding in deer, hogs, 
and tigers. After travelling sixteen miles, we arrived at a considerable village, 
situated in a narrow valley and confined on every side by abrupt hills, or 
rather mountains, whose general features approached more to the wild and 
terrific, than the jsoft and smiling aspect of Batoe. On the third we returned 
by another route to Maling, much fatigued, having ridden upwards of thirty 
miles over a difficult country. The whole surface of the island, from this 
point to Surabaya, is one uninterrupted plain of rich rice-cultivation. 

My next excursion was made to the top of the Tingre mountains, where I 
remained all night, and suffered severely from excessive cold. The following 
morning I visited the Bromo, a volcano in a state of activity. The crater or 
peak of the mountain having fallen in, the fiery eruption presents a singular 
■anomaly, issuing from a sea of sand. Nature, elsewhere so prolific in gifts, 
seems to have abandoned this dreary scene to waste and ruin : vegetation has 
disappeared, and desolation spreads itself around. The adjacent mountains 
are rugged and barren, their bare heights contributing not a little to the awful 
grandeur of the scene. 

1 spent a fortnight in these excursions, and in addition to the places already 
mentioned, visited a spot called, par dUtinctiony the “ blue waters,” and also 
a place named Tottosingo, where there are two colossal statues and the ruins 
of several temples. On the 15th, I crossed over to Benkalcn, on a visit tp 
the sultan of Madura, and on the day following proceeded to pay my devoirs 
to the sultan of Semanap, who resides at the capital of §emanap, on the ea^t 
end of the island of Madura, and about one hundred miles distant. Both 
potentates gave me a cordial reception, greeting me with a degree of warmtJi 
^hich afforded an qpsuranc| of the sincerity of their attachment to the British, 
of whom they spoke in the highpst terms of praise and admiration. They 
Mquired after their old acquaintances with an ^rnest interest, expressive of 

e Warmest regard, recapitulating their names so accurately and correctly as 

WsfffU(>,,r«.N.S.VoL.10.No.40. 3 C 
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to excite my astonishmenf. The two sultans entertain in elegant style; their 
dinnen are excellent, and the care and taste evinced in their arrangement, the 
dressing of the various dishes, and the mode of serving up, are not surpassed 
at our own tables. The sultans and their sons dined with their guests, they 
helped the soup, cut up the fowls, and carved the joints quite in the European 
style, and performed the honours of the table with the same ease and attention 
to the strangers, which we are accustomed to see observed by our own coun- 
trymen on similar occasions. Their social and courteous manners, and the 
grace and ease of their deportment, were as pleasing as they were unexpected 
and their conduct altogether, in the character of hosts, might have put their 
Dutch rqlers to the blush, refinement (in carving especially] not being much 
considered by the magnates of Batavia, who help a fowl or joint by cutting 
them into misshapen lumps, which could scarcely tempt the appetite of a 
Hottentot. 

The island of Madura is principally composed of level couiitry interspersed 
with a few ranges of hills of trifling elevation. It is barren and unproductive, 
presenting in that respect a singular contrast to its near neighbour, Java, which 
is perhaps the most fertile and luxuriant island in the world. I do not know 
whether you are aware, that the fine fruit called by the natives Batavy ninibo, 
and which we designate by the name of pummeloy so highly esteemed in India, 
was originally the production of Java alone : a Colonel Shaddock carried the 
tree to the West-Indies, where it flourished exceedingly, and where its fruit 
has ever since borne his name. The supplies for the London market are 
brought from the West-Indies, but it is to Java that we are indebted for the 
parent stock. 

On my return I crossed over to Gressic, which was the principal port be- 
longing to the island before the establishment of Surabaya ; my object in visiting 
this place, was to inspect the famous caves in the neighbourhood, the dreary 
resort of millions of those huge bats, which have given to poetical imagina- 
tions the terrific idea of the vampire. Here, however, they become subser- 
vient to useful purposes, proclaiming that by the hand of nature nothing is 
made in vain. From the ordure accumulated in these caves, an immense 
quantity of saltpetre is manufactured, (he stock obtained here being sufficient 
for the supply of the whole of the eastern islands. You, who have seen in 
Bengal those sooty prototypes of the foul fiend, which go under the name of 
“ flying foxes,*' wheeling in dark circles through the evening air, and looking 
like demons just escaped from Pandemonium, may easily imagine the horrors 
of such a conclave as assemble in these polluted caverns. 

I got back to Surabaya on the 21st, after a very interesting trip. The two 
sultans, before mentioned, arrived there at the same time, and on the 24th 
were invested with the Order of the Lion, sent out to them by the King of 
Holland, as a testimony of his approbation of thein conduct, and as a reward 
for their services during the late disturbances in Java. A ball was given upon 
the occasion, at which upwards of a hundred ladies were present, and of this 
fair assemblage, I was informed that more than two-thirds were the offspring 
of Malay women, or other natives. Hence you may form a tolerably correct 
opinion of the state of society here, for where female intellectuality is little 
known and little prized, the masculine portion of the community will not be 
found of a very high order. The sultan of Mad\)ra returned the compliinent 
paid to him by also giving a ball, to which of course the same parties were 
invited. The bustle being over, 1 took the earliest opportunity to accomplish 
another plan which 1 had long held in contemplation, and on the 28th I de- 
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parted for Jaepan, a place about thirty miles off. Half way, the fore-horsea 
took it into their heads to bolt, and in executing this manoeuvre, they dragged 
the carriage down a perpendicular bank six feet deep : a desperate upset was 
the result ; fortunately my companions got off with a few bruises, and I, per- 
ceiving the danger in time, jumped out, and thus escaped the catastrophe alto- 
gether. As we drove along, we frequently saw wild hogs feeding in the rice- 
fields close to the road side, a spectacle new even to a traveller from Bengal. 
On arriving at the place of my destination, I was hospitably received by the 
native chief (Regent), who provided me with a comfortable bed, and spread 
a very fair dinner before us : all the chiefs I have met with know how to en- • 
teriain d C Anglais exceedingly well, and in general, as I have before observed, 
shew more taste than their Dutch friends. A tiger ran through the village 
where I was staying, a few evenings before, but being alarmed by the bustle, 
merely overturned a few women and children, and went off without doing far- 
ther mischief than the terror which his appearance excited. 

The following morning I proceeded to Majapahit, anciently the capital of 
Java, which was the object of my tour, distance ten miles from Jaapan. The 
sole reliques of its former magnificence consist of the ruins of agateway, once 
the principal entrance, and now bearing the appearance of a triumphal arch, 
and another of a similar description, formerly belonging to a temple; both are 
interesting specimens of a chaste and elegant style of architecture, and give a 
pleasing idea of the splendour of the old city. But all is now a wilderness 
haunted by tigers, who flock in numbers to the scene of desolation. Domes- 
tic poultry have here become jungle fowl, and are exceedingly plentiful. I 
sliot several very fine ones, and I need not tell you, who have eaten them 
from the thickets of the Rajmahal hills, how superior they are in flavour to 
their brethren of the barn-door. 

1 have now examined all that (within my reach) was curious or interesting 
in this fine island. Should I find interesting materials for another letter, I 
shall not fail to make you acquainted with them ; for though I do not pretend 
to literary composition, to an enquiring mind the slight details 1 am able to 
afford will, I know, prove acceptable. 

Surabaya, Sept, dth, 1831. 


MISSIONARY EXCESSES IN INDIA. 

Extract from the evidence of Capt. T. Macan, before the (Public) Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on East-India Affairs, 22d March 1832;— 

“ We have never inte^Tcd directly with the religion of the native popula- 
tion, though they begin to complain that, if we do not directly interfere, we, 
at least wink at, if not encourage, interference. I refer to the sentiments of 
many talented natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the counte- 
nance shown by Government to missionaries, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries have gone in censuring their religious habits, even in the streets. 
One of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was address- 
ing, ‘ that they honied for pardon through the intercession of Mahomet, but 
that he was in hell, at present, and that they all would follow him if they per- 
sisted in their belief of his doctrines.’ ” ' 
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CHINA. 

(PftIVATB C«BA£8P0M9£NC£.) 

To THX Editor. 

Sir :^Wbilst you in England hRve been talking so much about Reform 
our gracious sovereign, the great emperor, has been seriously attending to 
personiil reform ^nd the reformation of bad statesmen and bad magistrates. 
This state of mind was induced by a long protracted drought, which con- 
tinued till the middle of July. His Majesty, at first, ordered prayers to be 
offered to a great variety of gods and spirits ; but without procuring rain. 
At last, he resolved, in imitation of his grandfather Keen-lung, to have a 
grand service, at which hU Majesty in person was the officiating priest, and 
offered up a prayer, which he previously composed. The desired result, rtz. 
copious showers, came soon afterwards ; and the emperor sent a titular king 
to return thanks. One of the censors recommended his Majesty to return 
thanks in person ; but he did not take the advice, because his imperial grand- 
father did not do so j and his Majesty would not presume to deviate from the 
example. 

During the drought, a considerable scarcity prevailed, and rice was sold by 
government to the poor. But some rascally monopolists sent poor people to 
buy the cheap rice for them, that they might re-sell at a large profit. 

The calamity appeared so threatening, at one time, that his Majesty issued 
a proclamation, inviting all to write to him freely and speak plainly. You, 
Mr. Editor, know' enough of us Chinese to know that to “ open the door of 
free and straightforward speech,” is an old custom with us, and considered 
good; whilst to shut that door is a bad sign. Your newspapers answer much 
the same purpose; although they don*t speak so freely to the monarch as 
some of our faithful censors do, especially about his private habits. They 
Were very free with the late emperor, who is said to have been not a little 
depraved. The gentlemen of free speech have not taken so much liberty Vith 
the reigning One Man / but they have been very free in pointing out the op- 
pression and cruelty of the supreme criminal board, and the injustice of courts 
generally throughout the provinces. 

The war of the Canton highlands, which lasted for six months, has given 
the emperor a great deal of vexation. The Canton governor, Le, mismanaged 
and lost a great many officers and men by sickness and the sword, and spent 
also a great deal of moneys which the emperor can very ill spare; for the 
board of revenue have informed him that, during the last two years, his ex- 
penditure has very much exceeded his income. Le has, therefore, been de- 
prived of all office and rank, and is sent to Peking to undergo a trial, in order 
to punishment. The Canton people have no greatiiffection for Le. He had 
the greatest possible fault, — a fondness for money. Our official people may 
be as profligate and vicious as they please, and they will still be called good 
men, if they don’t extort many bribes. 

A Tartar lieut.-general died the other day at Canton. Hd was an old man, 
sixty years of age. He took six concubines with him from Peking. He 
bought a young woman, on his way down, at Soo-chow, for a thousand taels.* 
As Europeans often thought Buonaparte ought to hav<t put an end to his 
own existence; so the Chinese generaHy think thatLe ought and will swallow 
a snufl-bottle, before he reaches the capital. I remain, Mr. Editor, your hearty 
well-wisher, 

China, Oct. 20 , 1832 . 4 * * 

* Our correspondent charges tins olliccr las well as Governor Le) with another vice, too disgusting f'’ 
mention.— Ln. 
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steam navigation between ENGLAND AND INDIA; AND 
ON THE RIVERS OP INDIA. 

An outcry has lately been raised against the Directors of the East-lndis 
Company, upon the complaint of a portion of the British and Indian com- 
munities, whose object is to effect a speedy communication between England 
and India. The subject of their complaint is, that their object has been 
thwarted by the Court of Directors. 

It is alleged by the projectors, that, were one line of steam-packets esta- 
blished on this side of the Isthmus of Suez, and another on the opposite 
side, the time in which India could be reached from England, and England 
from India, might be reduced to about seventy days ; and the projectors 
require the Court of Directors to establish a line of packets from Bombay 
to the Red Sea. 

The British Government, as well as tlie Court of Directors, has been 
flssailod with blame. But the concurrence of a third party is required, 
which has not been taken into the calculation of the projectors, or which 
has else been taken for granted. This third party is the native independent 
jrovernments of India. It is not to be assumed that, because an occasional 
traveller is allowed — so far as the higher powers are concerned — to traverse 
the territory unmolested, a powerful body will be allowed to make use of 
this facility as they please, in order to forward its own views, or to found 
sottlements at will. Should this obstacle be removed, it remains to be seen 
whether the native, government has suflicient power over its subjects to com- 
pel them to forward its intentions. The tribes of the country which is to 
be crossed are neither very tractable subjects, nor are they very scrupulous 
about appropriating to their own use the property of others. The winds, 
aKo, which prevail at different seasons, must be consulted ; for, although 
loss affected by it than sailing vessels, steamers are not altogether indepen- 
ilont of this agent. 

It is calculated that the passage may be effected in about seventy days. 
When tested by experiment, calculations frequently prove erroneous. Allow- 
ing thirty-one days for the sea-passage — that is, from Bombay to Suez, and 
from Alexandria to England, — and allowing three days for the land-passage 
across the isthmus, the Bombay Government calculated the passage might 
be made to England in thirty-four days. Experiment has proved this calcu- 
lation to be incorrect. 

A steam-boat, the Hugh Lindsay^ has, under the directions of the 
Bombay Government, made three trips to the Red Sea. On the first occa- 
•‘'lon, she reached Suez, a distance of 3,000 miles, in thirty-three days. 
The return voyage occupied thirty-seven days. On the second occasion, 
she arrived at Coseir, a distance of 2,830 miles, in twenty-two days. The 
exact time occupied on the third voyage is not known. She left Bombay 
e^rly in January 1832, and arrived fit Suez on the 4th February. The 
Lindsay was the best boat for the service the Bombay Government 
at its command ; but it was not the best boat that could have been 
employed : an allowance must be made on this account. 
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From Suez to Cairo the distance is seventy miles ; from Cairo to Alexan- 
dria, by the land route, 140 miles ; and by the river, round by Rosetta 
250 miles. From Coseir to Ghenna the distance is 120 miles, and from 
Ghcnnato Cairo 450 miles. Exceptinf^ December and January, the north 
wind blows down the Gulf of Suez, which renders it expedient, ten months 
out of the twelve, to go by Coseir rather than Suez.* 

But whether the passage from England to India can be effected in about 
seventy days, is not the real question to be solved. It must be determined 
that this rate of intercourse can be maiutained constantly and without inter- 
ruption. If it be liable to interruption, its utility is at once destroyed. 
There is also an inaccuracy in stating that the intercourse with India will 
be reduced to about seventy days. The time occupied in a voyage to or 
from Bombay may be diminished to that extent, by a combination of favour- 
able circumstances. India, however, is a wide territory, and its other 
principal settlements are far distant from this insulated spot. 

Supposing the expectations of the projectors, with regard to speed, to be 
realized, the question of expense still remains. It has been calculated that, 
to establish a line of packets from Bombay to the Red ISca, an annual out- 
lay of £150,000 must be incurred. The object to be gained is the trans- 
mission of intelligence earlier than at present. It nmy be doubted whether 
the whistle'' is worth the cost. 

The next point is, by whom the expense shall be borne ? The projectors 
request tlfe Company to take it upon themselves. The Court of Directors 
do not, however, consider that any advantage will be secured by the 
Company adequate to the enormous outlay the plan would require. Expense 
is not an object with the projectors, because, if any advantage should 
accrue, tliey must gain it; and running no risk, they are secured against 
loss. The ease with the Company, liowever, is different, and the Direc- 
tors may bo allow'cd to be less sanguine than the other party. It has been 
stated by the projectors that the expense will soon be covered : when and 
how they do not state. If they arc certain of a return, wdiy not at once 
embark in the speculation on their own account ? A profitable return,— 
from passengers and the conveyance of letters and light packages,— is, 
however, problematical. Individuals have established steam-boats at Cal- 
cutta ; — they do not yield a profit ; they do not pay their expenses.! There 
are greater opportunities in making steam boats profitable in the port ot 
Calcutta, while they arc subject to a smaller expenditure, than in voyaging 
between Bombay and the Red Sea. 

The Court of Directors have not been actuated by niggardly feelings, or 
by any desire to thwart a beneficial measure. They have instituted costly 

• Sec the evidence of T. L. Peacock, Esq., given before the Committee of the Houscof Commoni on 
East-India Afl’dirs, 17th March 1832. “ I do not think British trade would be affected materially by uniting 
by a ship-canal tlie Red Sea with the Mctliterranean. As respects conveyance of merchandize 
Britain, voyages would generally be longer by such a route to any of the British ports than by the Cape 
of Good Hope. The passage up the Red Sea is generally tedious, aud during nine months of the year, 
between (’oseir and Sues, the norlherly winds blow with considerable violence. The voyage from t a^ 
part of the Mediterranean with which the canal would communicate would also be tetUous to the coa» “ 
England. During the north-east monsoon, from October and April, the voyage would be lest prolrat 
ed, if vessels wore towed by a steamer.”— Lieut, .lolinston's evidence, 20th March 1832. 
i Lieut. Johnslon’s e\i(lencc, 20lh March 1832. 
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experiments, which have hitherto failed. They have demurred to incurring 
further expense until it shall have been ascertained that a beneficial result 
niay be secured at a moderate cost. ‘‘ I am commanded to inform you, 
that the Court, after a long and careful consideration of the subject, have 
been convinced that no advantage commensurate with the expense, as far 
as past experiments have shown, can arise from the establishment of steam- 
packets on that line, and that accordingly, in a despatch dated the 14th 
March 1832, they informed the Bombay Government, that they should 
not authorize any further steps in the matter, at (he same time intimating 
their own intentiony and directing the Bombay Government, to prosecute 
inquiries into the practicability of ejecting the end in view at a 
reasonable expense J' Such arc the words addressed by the secretary of 
the Court of Directors, in a letter to the chairman of the East-Tndia Trade 
Comnfittee, dated the 8th November 1832. 

The (-ourt of Directors have been influenced by prudential motives, and 
for the exercise of their discretion they have been, as usual, assailed. 

Tlio narrative of Mr. Prinsep, included in his Report upon the Inlroduc- 
tion of Steam-Navigation on the Rivers of India,* is a sufficient refutation 
of the cliarge, that* the Government of India or the Court of Directors is 
indilferent to the welfare or convenience of the Indian or British cornmu- 
lutics. This narrative proves that, where there is a fair chance of promoting 
oitlior, the Government of India, both at home and abroad, affords its 
must vigorous assistance, in money and talents, to the promotion of those 
objects. • 

As the subject is novel and interesting, we shall enter into a detailed 
analysis of Mr. Prinsep’s book. 

For some time prior to the arrival of the present governor-general, the 
<!uhjoct of the internal navigation of India had been under the considera- 
tion of the Supreme (Jovernment. Upon assuming the functions of his 
office, Lord William Bentinck entered warmly into the subject, particularly 
in regard to the navigation of llic Ganges. 

Major Rennell states, that the traffic on the Ganges gave employment 
to .'iO,()(JO boatmen. Since Major Rennell wrote, the traffic has materially 
irici eased. Various descriptions of boats are used, varying in burden from 
llic panswai, oolak, and paiela, of 1,00(1 maunds each, to the small 
din^her^ used for fishing, or as a ferry-boat. The voyage from Calcutta 
to Allahabad is tedious. Under favourable circumstances, it may be 
calculated at two months and a-half: it frequently exceeds three months. 
The insurance on freight from Calcutta to Allahabad is nearly equal to the 
insurance on freight from England to Calcutta, and the risk to the under- 
writers is even then considered to be greater on the former than on the 
latter voyage. This arises from a certain degree of danger in the passage, 
augmented by the imperfect construction of the native boats. 

The principal arydes brought down the Ganges are opium, indigo, grain, 
drugs, oil-seeds, cotton, silk, sugar, and all sorts of agricultural 
produce; the principal articles sent up are salt, metals, wine, muslins, beer, 

• Calcutta! 4to., laxi. 
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cheese, hams, preserves, saddlery, stationery, bats, silb. Many anicies off 
perishable nature have hitherto been unattainable kk ^tbe upper provtaoM 
owing to the lengtii of the voyage; by steam-communication, this evil 
would be remedied ; the returns to the merchant would be much quicker 
and the quick return would amply compensate for a small increase of freiiriit 
on the more bulky articles : the charge on light articles and small packages 
such as are now conveyed by the dak hhangtft would not be increased* 
The consumption of all articles of import would be much augmented by a 
ready and expeditious means of conveyance to the upper provinces.* 

With regard to cotton, prepared for the Europe market, Dr. Wallich 
observes,! that one of the princi[)al defects in packing and conveying 
commodity arises from " the extreme badness of the boats, principally that 
sort called a 'patela^ a huge ugly floating mass of wood, on which the 
cotton bales, which are very large, are placed on each other, without any 
suflicient protection against the weather, and they happen to be sent down 
to Calcutta during the season of the year when rain is most expected ; they 
lie on board these boats four or five months, then they are brought to Cal- 
cutta in a dirty and filthy state, such as might be expected to be the result 
of so barbarous a mode of treatment.’' It may be fairly presumed that 
material improvement in the conveyance of cotton will be consequent on 
the employment of the improved description of craft which will be intro- 
duced with steam navigation. 

If the general commerce of the countries lying along the Ganges would 
be bene^d, no less advantage, it was calculated, would accrue to the 
Government by the use of steam-boats on that ri/er. 

At present, the Government is put to large expenses on account of, 

1st. The Conveyance of Treasure, In 1827, a battalion of sepoys 
was engaged in guarding a flotilla of native boats engaged to bring down 
thirty-eight lacs of rupees from Agra to Calcutta, Steam-conveyance 
would create a saving of time, render the expense of a guard unnecessary, 
and save boat-hire. Bullion is now sent by the native merchants to Benares 
for the purpose of being coined. The mint establishment at Benares 
involves a considerable expense. Eventually, by the communication with 
Benares becoming constant and rapid, the mint establishment at that city 
may be dispensed with. 

2d. Officers in the Kings and Company's Service are allowed a 
certain swn per month when travelling on duty by water. In 1823-4, 
these allowances amounted to Rs. 1,59,268; in 1824-5, to Rs. 7,30,733 
in 1825-6, to Rs. 2,71,369; and in 1826-7, to Rs. 3,84,334. 

3d. The transport of European Troops and Stores to the Western 
Provinces, The cost of moving a regiment of 1,000 rank and file, witli 
followers, ofiicers’ boat-allowance, hospital and commissariat stores, is 
Rs. 45,987. In 1825-6 there were expended on this account Rs. 5,72,422, 
and in 1826-7, Rs. 4,56,922. ^ 

4th, Banghy or Parcel Ddk, The employment o*f a steamer on this 

* Evidence of T. L. Peacock, Esq., 17th March 1838} tnd of Lieut. H. JohnitODi 90th March llff* 
i Evidence of N. Wallich, M.D., Utb August 1838, 
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service will, it is expected^ become a source of profit; but it is not calcu- 
lated that steam- conveyance will supersede the letter-ddk. ‘ The ddlc-ruunCrs 
reach Allahabad from the presidency in fifteen days. 

5th. Conveyance of Stationery^ and Medical Stores, In 

tlie co^eyance of stamps alone, four large covered boats, which cost each 
Rs. 16,000, are employed at a charge of Rs. 118 each per month. By 
the employment of a steamer they may be dispensed with. 

An attempt to navigate the Ganges having been resolved upon, the 
Ilooghly was selected to make the experiment. On her first voyage, the 
Hooghly started from Calcutta on the morning of the 8th September J828, 
and proceeded into the Ganges through the rivers Hooghly and Bhaugruttee. 
She arrived at Allahabad, 800 miles from Calcutta, on the 1st October ; 
quitted Allahabad, on her return, the 3d, and reached Calcutta on the 17tli 
October 1828. This voyage was performed under the direction of Captain 
Johnston,* the superintendent of the Company's steam-vessels, and of 
Captain Prinsep, of the engineers. 

The passage of the rivers Hooghly and Bhaugruttee did not present any 
great difficulty. The distance — ^238 miles — from Calcutta to Choka, the 
head of the Bhaugruttee, was run in fifty-nine hours. Since the surveys of 
Majors Kennell and Colebrooke, the channel of the Bhaugruttee has 
improved, and is considered susceptible of further improvements; but it is 
doubtful whether they can be effected to the extent of rendering it, through- 
out the year, practicable for steam-boats : as it is at present, it#annotbe 
navigated by this class of vessels except from July to October, both inclu- 
sive. 

P'rom Choka to Patna, a distance of 248 miles, the navigation was 
characterized by strong currents and violent winds. When the Hooghly 
passed through, the waters were at the highest ; and the currents were in a 
great degree avoided by using the side-channels. With the fall of the 
waters, the currents diminish in force ; and the banks of the river shelter 
vessels from the effects of the wind. Although the channel, in this part of 
the river, is subject to sudden and considerable changes, owing to the want 
of banks to confine the stream to one course, yet the channel is always deep, 
and there is no fear of its being ever shut against steam- vessels. 

On her return voyage, the Hooghly grounded two or three times, but 
was got off with care, and without sustaining any damage. 

On her second experimental voyage, the Hooghly was placed under the 
charge of Mr. Warden. She quitted Calcutta on the 17th March 1829; 
•^he reached Bettowlee, 969 miles from Calcutta, 104 miles short of 
Allahabad, the extent of her first trip, on the 9th April, On her return, 
she left Bettowlee the 11th April, and dropped down to Benares, thirty- 
seven miles. From thence she started on the 28th April, and arrived at 
f alcutta on the 12jh May. 

Her third voyage was performed under the direction of Mr. Wall. On 
lids occasion, she left Calcutta on the 9th January 1830, arrived at Ghazee- 

actwe and enterprizlng officer that navigated the iteamer EnUrpriu from England to 

Amt.Journ, N.S. Vol. 10. No. 40. 0 O 
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pore, 866 miles from Calcutta, -and 207 miles short of Allahabad, pn the 
25th of January. She left Ghazeepore on the 2d, and arrived at Calcutta 
on the 15th February 1830. 

On her fourth voyage she leA; Calcutta on the 14th of October 1830, 
and arrived at Benares on the 1 1th November : she proceeded by Jellingiee. 
On this voyage, she had three vessels in tow. 

The average rate of her progress, on the three trips, with the quantity of 
fuel consumed in her during some of the trips, and other particulars, appear 
to be as follow, viz* 

Voyages of the Hooguly upwards. 
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The impracticability of navigating a steam-boat through the Bhaugruttee. 
during the dry season, having been determined, the second and third 
voyages were undertaken to asceitain the possibility of reaching the ^'0“^ 
by the Sunderbunds when the passage through the Bhau^uttee should e 
closed. 

The factory maund is caual to lbs. 74 in 10 and a fraction; the bazaar maund ia equal to 
Ibe. 82 2 2. 
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In consequence of the stations which have been selected for local depdts^ 
it was necessary to follow a middle course, through Manik Khali, Ooodlad's 
Creek, and the ChandcoIIy, which are only tide-passages. In making this 
passage, on the seeond voyage, advantage was derived from the floods 
t,eing m favour of the vessel. On the third voyage, the case was otherwise ; 
there was not suffloient depth of water, and the vessel was delayed : Good- 
lad’s Creek is, besides, so narrow, that it is quite impossible for a steam- 
vessel of the Hooghlfs size to steam through it without touching the banks 
on both sides of the Creek, which the Hooghlydix^ several times ; and the 
ChandcoIIy, though there is deep water through it, is so very narrow and 
circuitous, that it is not a safe passage for a steam-vessel. In this creek 
the gig was lost, being torn from the stem davits by the projecting branches 
of a large tree, in rounding one of the narrow sharp turnings. Another 
course, called the lower route, may be taken, which, though circuitous,* 
compared with the course taken during these voyages, might, Mr. Warden 
considers, be performed in nearly the same space of time. Under the 
directions of Government, a canal is being cut across the Sunderbunds, 
from Calcutta to Koolna on the Ganges. 

The Modumutty is a deep broad river, free from obstructions, except 
where the fishermen have driven stakes into the bed of the river: the 
passage left through them is very narrow. The stakes are sufficiently 
strong to endanger the safety of a vessel, or to injure the paddle-wheels; 
and by causing the sand to accumulate where they are fixed, othenvisc 
impede navigation. Stumpsf of trees are also encountered; and large, 
country wood-boats, which drift down the stream, render great caution 
necessary, particularly in mooring a steam-vessel. 

All circumstances taken into consideration, it may be considered that the 
Sunderbunds are particularly adapted to steam-navigation ; that, in fact, 
they offer no impediment. It is scarcely even necessary to stop the engines 
for a minute, and after a little practice they may be navigated by charts 
alone, even without i pilot. . Difficulties occasioned by the shifting of sand- 
banks can be obviated by the employment of local pilots. They are nume- 
rous, experienced, and easily procured. 

The voyages undertaken by the Hooghly were accompanied with 
many disadvantages. She had two engines of twenty-five horse power 
each ; she was not well built, and drew more water by the head than the 
stern, and her draught generally was too great, being four feet. The 
clmnnels of the rivers she navigated require that the draught of vessels 
passing through them should not exceed three feet. She did not answer tlie 
helm well, and was occasionally unmanageable. The results of her voyage 
proved, however, that steam navigation on the Ganges was practicable, 
b is possible that it may be extended to the northern tributaries of the 
Ganges. ^ 

It appears that “ all the large streams which rise in the northern hills are 
navigable, more or less, throughout the year, nearly to the foot of the first 

• From 80 to 100 mile* difference from Calcutta to Koolna on the Ganges. 

T t was by Btriking on a atump that the loss of the Berhampootift which recently took place, was 
orcasioned. 
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range. The Rumgunga ^nd Gqrra, in Rqhilound, tf^)ugh c«9)paratiye]y 
stnalh are open above half the year. The Goomteei Chovrka, and Dewa 
or Gogra, in Oude ; the Raptee, Gunduok> and Bhagurru^tee, in Goritck! 
pore and Behar ; the Koosee, Mohanuddee, and Teesta (the Attri of the 
plains), in Purneah and Dinagepoor; and, on the side of Assain and 
Sylhet, the Burhampootur, with some of its tributaries, and the Soorma 
and Megnaj admit of navigation at all seasons. The streams which flow 
into the Ganges and Jumna from the south have a different character* 
merely hill and upland torrents, dry most part of the year: even the Soane, 
the largest of them, is not navigable above Daoodnugur, situated only 
twenty miles from its entrance into the Ganges. The rivers of Bundelkund 
and Malwa have rooky beds and frequent falls and rapids, which render 
even the largest of them, the Chumbul, scarcely tit for navigation at a short 
distance from its confluence with the Jumna.’* 

Above Allahabad, the extreme point to which the Hoogkly had reached, 
there is a rapid of six miles, presenting considerable but not insurmountable 
difficulties ; and with boats of a proper construction, it does not appear that 
any serious obstacles exist to prevent the voyage from being continued to 
Furruckabad. 

To forward the views of Government, the Court of Directors have had 
two boats constructed for the navigation of the Ganges. They are of iron. 
One is fitted up with two engines of thirty-horse power each, with vibrating 
cylinders, which diminish the weight of steam-engines one-third. She is 
intended for a tug-vessel. The other boat is intended for an accommodation- 
boat. They are each 120 feet long, and 22 feet broad, and flat-bottomed. 
With her engines and coals, the tug-boat wifi draw two feet; the accom- 
modation-boat, with sixty-five tons of cargo, will have the same draught.* 
The tug-boat has been launched, tried on the Thames, and found to answer. 
Other boats of the same description will be forwarded to India as soon as 
completed. 

By the exertions of the Government of India, and*the concurrent assis- 
tance of the Court of Directors, a new era in the internal trade of the 
Gnngetic provinces of Bengal appears to be approaching. 

lit ik * 

* T. L. Pcacocki Ev).. Evidcucc, 17lh Match 183^ 
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an ANGLO-INDIAN' SPIISSTER IN SEARCH OF A HUI^AND. 

XiiE tiffin, in some of the settlements of India, is what the tea*table ia 
too often in this country ; — a little temple, dedicated to Rumour, where 
surmise swells instantly into fact, and characters are dethroned from their 
rightful estimation by virtue of decrees as inexorable as those of Minos and 
Ilhadamanthus. Perhaps, in point of equity, the decisions of thpse respec- 
table judges have the advantage; for though they adjourned the hearing of 
the culprit till they had inflicted his punishment, it was something in his 
favour to be heard at all ; whereas, at the secret tribunals of that social 
inquisition, which drags to its bar the reputations of friends and associates, 
there is no hearing. The guilt of the obnoxious party is implied and proved 
hy the simple fact of being brought to trial. 

M one of these sittings, the bench consisting of grave magistrates of 
both sexes, poor Arabella Duncan had one day been duly convicted, upon 
several counts, of a most multifarious indictment. It began with certain 
delinquencies as to dress. No defence was set up : indeed it did not admit 
of any. Who would have ventured one syllable in behalf of a faded 
merino gown, its texture so unfitted to a warm climate, and the date of 
which would have puzzled the acutest antiquarian research into by-gone 
fashions ? Who would be bold enough to suggest any thing in behalf of a 
straw-coloured silk, which by candle-light shewed like a dingy white, or tq 
extenuate a superannuated gros de Naphs, originally black, but ia its 
expiring moments, like a dying dolphin, exhibiting innumerous tints and 
colours not its own ? One of the conclave, — a military lounger, who, 
having no official duties to detain him at the hour of tiffin, might be consi- 
dered a standing member of the board, — ^honoured the unfortunate gros ds 
Naples with the appellation of his remembrancer,’^ because, he said, the 
night on which Miss Duncan first made her appearance in it was the opening 
of the banquetting-room in the Government-gardens, usually called “ Lord 
Clive’s Folly and it wjis, moreover, the day on which he himself returned 
from his march against the rebellious Polygars. 

An admirable memoria iechnicay by Jove ! Captain Blackenall,” 
said Henry Flahagan, a barrister without briefs, and a lawyer with little 
law, his professional business allowing him ample leisure for the tiffin-tabic 
at liis mother’s, where the bed of justice was at present held. A spinster 
and her dress, when both are of a certain standing, are most useful stan- 
dards of reference for past events. See how the remark is exemplified. 
This very gros de Naples, you see, has verified two important pieces of 
chronology the completion of the banquetting-room and the dispersion of 
the Polygars. It is astonishing how much history a young lady of a certain 
age may carry about her, when every article of her dress tells a tale of 
other times. Whj her wardrobe must be as valuable as a shelf in the 
British Museum.” 

“Oh, fie! Henry,” interrupted his sister Augusta, in one of the softest 
of the tones of sympathy which those interesting creatures aro wont to 
^Kuinc when they are carrying on a mild, civilized warfare against a friend 
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or a rival ; ** oh, fie ! well, I declare if you men be not so fond of soandaU 
there's nothing like you. — And you, Captain Blaokenall, are a great deal 
too severe upon poor Miss Duncan." The word ‘^poor" is essential in 
the proch verbal of genteel defamation, being so equivocally expressive as 
to answer the purpose either of an amiable compassion, or the most sneering 
contempt. “ Well, I declare, though her wardrobe may be a litife the 
worse for wear— I can't deny it— she herself is not so very old. I am 
sure she can’t be thirty, for my uncle, the East-India Director, remembers 
seeing the whole family, when he was at Edinburgh, many years ago, and 
she was then quite a girl, and worb a frock." An admirable defence for a 
female arraigned for not being young ! In fact, it is one of the beauties of 
this form of trial, that no attorney-general or public accuser is required to 
make out a case. • Let some kind procureuse g6n6raU benevolently under- 
take the defence, and it is at once established. 

The next subject of this amiable discussion was the complexion of the 
party. Here the evidence was strong against her, for ocular proof who 
can gainsay? Yet that evidence was in the present instance contradic- 
tory. One said that it was an olive-tint, that had been bleached by the 
skilful application of cosmetics. Another contended tliat it had been origi- 
nally a wliich,with the light strongly reflected on it, approximated to a 
mouse or rather a lead-colour. A third asserted it to be naturally fair, but 
by exposure to the sun, it had assumed a parchment-tint like that of an old 
deed. In short, the judgment of the travellers in iElian upon the colour 
of the chamelion was not a more dissentient one. One point, however, 
was decreed, nem. con,, that the complexion was by no means a good one. 
Miss Duncan's moral qualities came next under the consideration of this 
merciful bench, and it was on all hands allowed that, under the pretence of 
healing quarrels, explaining misrepresentations, in short, of setting matters 
right between one friend and another, she always contrived to make things 
worse, and to set the parties more by the ears than ever. 

In the meanwhile, who was this Arabella Duncan, it will be naturally 
asked, that has been so mercilessly handled in this kind-hearted circle ? She 
was one of a large family of daughters of a Scottish family, amongst 
whom a sum moderate in its aggregate, but a mere pittance when distributed, 
had been bequeathed by an uncle. Her father, their only surviving parent, 
a gentleman brought up to no lucrative calling, and of too high a rank and 
too ancient a lineage to stoop to any, struggled hard under the burthen of 
educating and maintaining them. But his parental duties had not been 
imperfectly performed. They were a well-educated sisterhood, not indeed 
fashionably accomplished, but not deficient in respect of sound, wholesome 
instruction. The youngest, Arabella, with a fund of native good sense, 
sharpened by exercise, and an understanding which, naturally apprehen- 
sive, was expanded by reading and by reflecting on wljat she read, had a 
certain enthusiasm in her character that fell little short of Quixotism; but o 
so benevolent a cast, so attuned to concord and to goodness, that, in any 
other circle than that of an Indian presidency, she would have called fort 
admiration for virtues that were almost of an angelic order. And it di 
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occasionally happen that her benevoleiioe^ which a knowledge of the world 
bad not yet tamed into a becoming indifference to all around her, led her- 
into mistakes that produced, though unintentionally, the very mischief she 
deprecated and laboured to avert. It is true, she was no longer young; 
but then she was not nearly so old as she had been pronounced to be by the 
verdict of the tiffin-table. It is equally true that her stock of finery, origi- 
nally small, was every year becoming smaller, and she could not afford 
fresh purchases every time new assortments arrived from England. But 
her complexion, on which she had been found guilty at Mrs. FJahagan's, 
without one vote in her favour, though not improved by a five years' resi- 
dence in the East, was clear if not brilliant, but quite brilliant enough to 
provoke the envy of the waspish beings who arraigned it. Her voyage to 
India, where she had no home or recommendation beyond the chances of a 
hospitable reception from a fifth Scottish cousin of the same name at 
Madras, where he resided as a surgeon on the medical staff of the presi- 
dency, was of a piece with her ardent and romantic character. I have 
ten sisters,” said she, all clinging round my poor father, who with tlie 
utmost difficulty keeps himself above water, and I will leave my little for- 
tune with them, reserving only enough to carry me out at the lowest rate of 
passage-money and with the cheapest equipment. My sisters shudder at 
the thought of seeking a husband in a distant part of the globe. I respect 
their delicacy, and though I think it a becoming and maidenly delicacy, I 
am convinced it is a false one. What are the destinies chalked out for us 
in the great plan of Providence ? Is it not that we should become the 
help-mates of the other sex ? And why do we strive to acquire our little 
attainments, and to improve our humble faculties, but that we may be the 
more worthy to share their fortunes, and the more capable of soothing their 
labours ? Why then should I dissemble a sentiment my heart disowns not? 

I proceed to India avowedly in search op a husband. It is the con- 
summation of our hopes, the aim and end of our thoughts, and we endea- 
vour to reach it with our jitmost efforts the moment our yoftng hearts have 
learned their first emotions. Why not advance to that object by the most 
direct and straight-forward path, instead of pursuing it through turns and* 
doublings, that seldom succeed, but which are always disingenuous, whether 
they succeed or not ? Yes, 1 will try all I can to get a husband worthy of 
me in India. I will make the most of the few attractions nature has given 
me, and display to all the advantage I can the humble acquirements I have 
received from education.” 

Confiding in the efficacy of the resolve, and convinced of the purity of 
the sentiment, she arrived, a charming and interesting young woman, at 
the grand mart of female beauty, being hospitably welcomed by her fifth 
cousins, Mr. Archibald Duncan and his wife, who spared no opportunity 
of getting her off their hands, by introducing her to houses where she was 
of meeting those who stood high in the list of eligtbles. Unluckily, 
owevpr, Arabella reposed so full a faith in her favourite aphorism, that 
^ c did not sufficiently conceal from others lliat of which she herself was 
perfectly conscious — ^her solicitude for a befitting offer. Not that she lavished 
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her smiles upon coxcombs and fools, but she was anxiously bent upon 
attracting some worthy and honourable man, who had sufficient means of 
maintaining her in a manner becoming her station in life, and whose dis- 
positions were not at variance with her own fair and honourable notions of 
wedded happiness. Alas, poor Arabella! she knew not how often it 
happens that the solicitude she could not dissemble, defeats itself. The 
admirable maxim, so epigrammatically expressed by the wittiest of English 
poets, was not sufficiently before her eyes : 

Woodcocks to shun your snares have skill ; 

You show so plain you strive to kill. 

In love, the artless catch the game, 

And they scarce miss who never aim. 

No wonder, therefore, that false judgments should circulate against her. 
Mean, worldly minds, whose utmost grasp was too narrow to comprehend 
the motives of a being who refused to walk in their own beaten track, were 
of course loud in their condemnations, and even the few who admired die 
charms of her conversation, and could feel the force of the reasonings by 
which she justified to herself and others tlie eccentric course she was pur- 
suing, could scarcely forbear the censures which all contraventions of sexual 
decorum so justly incur. It followed as a consequence, that where she had 
begun to make an impression, it was too slight to endure the raillery which 
was sure to disconcert her projects, because she was cried down as a 
coquette, though never was anything more averse from every thought or 
feeling of poor Arabella Duncan than coquetry. She was a sportsman, 
who indeed singled out a bird and followed her game ; but she was not, to 
use the phrase of the clever poet just quoted, one of those 


Gay fowlers at a flock of hearts, 

to whom the reproach of coquetry could be fairly imputed. Nor had she 
wholly failed in conquests, that for a time augured auspiciously to her 
hopes. She had actually inspired with a sincere attachment a young civil 
servant, who was in the road to high advancement. He had cultivated a 
•taste for letters, and their discourse turning upon topics of literature, instea 
of the current subjects of satire and scandal, he was soon enabled to per- 
ceive how much she surpassed him, not only in extent of reading, but in 
that soundness of induction, without which reading is merely an idle amuse- 
ment or an unprofitable labour. Nor was Mr. Sydenham insensible to the 
high-minded and pure ingenuousness of her nature, which raised her m ns 
estimation far above the tribe of common-place beauties, who flutter avU) 
their insect-lives in the pursuit of selfish and frivolous pleasures, n is 
eyes, if not consummately handsome, she had external attractions o no 
vulgar kind ; and what was wanting in mere regular beauty, was supp ic 
the expression that beamed in the most intelligent of fapes. 

One circumstance was unpropitious to the attachment. Charles y 
ham was careless and extravagant. But Arabella hailed it as a goo orn 
<< 1 will shew him,” she said, “ a virtuous example, and the first esso 
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virtue is economy/’ The entimsiasm of her soul was quickened by the 
liope of weaning him from habits which involved him in disgrace and depen- 
dence. Alas ! it was a pleasing vision, which she was soon compelled to 
forego. As in our northern clime, the early buddings of the infant year 
are withered by the icy blast of the east, so shrink the generous emotions of 
our nature from the chilling breath of ridicule. The unfeeling sneer was 
abroad. Charles Sydenham, with his splendid salary, was too valuable a 
prize not to have caused innumerable throbbings in the fair bosoms of cer- 
tain younger competitors, who thought it high time to put jx)or Arabella, — 
her third year as an oriental spinster having already expired,— -quietly by on 
tlip shelf. If they sate next to each other, engaged in the instructive con- 
verse so rarely carried on between the two sexes in our Anglo-Indian cote- 
ries, all eyes were instantly upon them, and some of those half-suppressed 
titters, which are such convenient modes of expressing the spite of genteel 
persons, were sure to disconcert one of the parties at least. As for 
Arabella herself, who had never suffered such pitiful feelings to ruffle her 
bosom,— she heard them with the calmest composure. She felt that her 
aim, hoAvcver liable to a wrongful interpretation, was lofty and dignified, — 
irrceoncileable, it must be allowed, with the conventional proprieties of her 
sox, — but it was sanctioned by her understanding, and her conscience 
echoed back the sanction : it was that of becoming a good wife and an 
airoctionate companion to a sensible man, naturally too ductile not to need 
the constant impulse of good example and virtuous admonition. " Why 
should I trouble myself,” she said to herself, with the idle clatter of their 
tongues, or shrii\k from the inquisition of their eyes ? Let them say, if 
they please, that I am in pursuit of a husband. I acknowledge, I avow it ; 
hut it is notin pursuit of a husband whose purse may minister to my foolish 
whims or expensive gratifications ; but of a husband whom I may please as 
a wife and admonish as a friend; whose follies I may reclaim, and whose 
good resolutions, too weak to stand the test of vulgar ridicule, I may con- 
firm and strengthen.” But Charles Sydenham, unhappily, was not equally 
impassive to sly remarks and malicious insinuations. “ She has hooked him,” 
said one. “ See liow he dives away with the hook, and like a trout thinks 
himself again safe in deep water,” said another. The sarcasm was too 
much for the little philosophy he was master of. He suffered it to over- 
power him, shunned the mercenary advances of Miss Duncan — for so he 
had begun most unjustly to think them — deemed lightly of the sacred pro- 
mise he had given her, and of the equally sacred one he had extorted from 
Arabella, and at last fell prostrate before a few glances shot from the pretty 
^'iit unmeaning eyes of one of the common-place beauties of the settlement, 
'vhom in a few da} s he led to the altar. 

It was now taken for granted, that Arabella was indeed shelved — finally, 
mrcvocably shelved^ And it was about this time that her dress, complexion, 
character had undergone, before the tribunal of Mrs. Flahagan’s tiffin- 
h'll'lo, that candid and impartial trial with which our story commenced. She 
'wis herself conscious of the growing infirmities of her wardrobe, though 
^^ial.Journ, N.S.VoL.lU. No.40. 3 E 
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she cared little about the senteoee passed on her complexion or her oharaeter, 
and she could not at times forbear shaking her head as she observed the 
colours deserting her silk dresses, like friends who fall off from us in wt 
adversities. But though she would sometimes moralize thus, it was with no 
feeling like despondency ; for by dint of altering and turning, shaping and 
cutting, piecing here and inserting a tuck or two there, and helping off with 
new ribbons, which impart to old articles of attire the same sort of fresh- 
ness that wrinkled cheeks receive from rouge, she contrived to keep up 
appearances tolerably well. Nor di^d she sink under the desertion of her 
weak-minded admirer. Her affections were not blighted, nor was her 
heart withered, as is usual on such occasions in novels and romances. Those 
affections still bloomed, for they were the healthy affections of good-will 
and benevolence ; and her heart, that morbid part of a young lady’s anatomy, 
was still open to every kindly and generous feeling. She pitied, indeed, the 
weakness of Charles Sydenham, but in the sincerity of her soul prayed for 
his conjugal happiness. 

It may be remembered also, that Arabella had been charged in the tiftn- 

table indictment with impertinent interpositionsin family quarrels, and, under 

pretence of conciliation, making matters worse than they were before. 
And this was sometimes true even to the letter, saving as to her motives, for 
they were pure and faultless. Singular and unexpected conire-lemps not 
unfrequently baffled her efforts to restore concord. An instance of this kind 
occurred not long after her rupture with Charles Sydenham. The garden- 
house contiguous to that of her fifth cousin, in which she was still hospitably 
domiciled, was occupied by a pair who lived together, as it often happens, 
a cat-and-dogsort of life, without the slightest wish on either side to dissolve 
the connexion. Mrs. Dalston, indeed, frequently complained, and loudly 
too of Mr. Dalston’s tyranny; and he, poor mm, felt, most bitterly, tlic 
tyranny of Mrs. Dalston. To speak the truth, she always, contrived to gel 
the victory,' but it was hotly disputed even to blows by tlie conquered party. 
No one acquainted with the modes of life in India, needs to be infornici 
that visits are often paid by unceremoniously dropping in on each other 
during the evening. Arabella had for this purpose alighted from her p^an- 
quin, and was ascending the steps of her neighbour’s verandah, 'that 
appalling knock of the footman, loud enough for the last summons of tic 
quick and the dead, which announces a London visitor, is happily unknowa 
there; and she had actually proceeded into the salon, where that amiable 
couple, having exhausted their arguments, had arrived at the ulhma rdioi 
which so frequently concluded their debates. A mere worldly-minded 
visitor would have slunk away, leaving the parties to finish the controversy la 
their own way. Not so did Arabella Duncan. It was sufficient that di^ 
cord-raged where peace and gentleness ought to reside. How delig 
shall I be,” said she, “ if I can make these foolish people a^ee, instep 
scratching out each other’s eyes, as they seem inclined to do !” So, wit o ^ 
any preface or apology, she stepped in between the combatants, so m 
inquired the cause of the strife would liave made it worse; but the lajj 
who on these occasions uniformly personated the injured party, pour® 
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^l,e full tide of her wrongs, a’ppealihg to Miss Duncan for sympathy and 
compassion. But these were not matters of course with Arabella. Before 
pitied, she insisted on having cause to pity, and as the husband stood 
still and silent amidst this hurricane of words, she felt a strong predisposi- . 
lion in Iiis favour ; and, therefore, mildly entreating Mrs. Dalston to abstain 
from intemperance of gesture and language, began to drop a Ijint or two 
about a wife's obedience, or something to that effect, which sounded in tlie 
lady’s car as unintelligibly as if it had been Hebrew. 

<< And do you take the part,” said she, of that wicked man ? But I 
wWl abide his tyranny no longer. My life and his persecutions shall end at 
iho same moment.” Having said this, which Arabella heard with more 
philosophy than the terrified husband, who, though he had witnessed the 
tfircat for the fiftieth time, was seriously alarmed lest she should put it 
into execution, the foolish woman ran to the compound, screaming out — 
“the well, the well shall be my refuge!” — "Stop her, Miss Duncan,” 
snid he. " Here, Vcncata Sawmy, Mogun Chitty,” — calling to tliose 
honest domestics, who were sprawling at full length asleep in the verandah, 
and who, not unused to similar tempests, continued to sleep, — you d — d 
lazy rascals, run after your mistress!” He then ran towards the well, 
Vrabella following more deliberately. " Quick, quick, dear Miss Duncan; 
<;he will drown herself in the well !” It is not quite so clear to me,” replied 
Arabella, " that she will.” But at that moment, even the placid compo- 
sure of Arabella had nearly deserted her ; for a loud splashing, as of a 
heavy substance falling into water, was heard by both in the direction of 
lliowcll. Still, however, Arabella retained her presence of mind, for she 
had an internal conviction that the danger was imaginary, " Good hea- 
vens! Miss Duncan,” said Dalston, " we must call for assistance and as 
they both looked over the sides of the well, which was nearly forty feet 
(loop, llicy perceived something like a white cloth floating on the water 
below. " Look there,” said the appalled husband. " There she is. She 
‘'inks! Help! help!” reiterating his ineffectual clamours to‘ rouse Vencata 
Sawmy and Mogun Chitty, " Be patient,*' said Miss Duncan ; and with a 
coolness that seemed unseasonable at so dreadful a moment, availing herself 
‘d a long bamboo, which she fastened to the well-rope, she lowered it to 
the bottom. Projecting farther than prudence warranted, she was soon 
enabled to bring up the white cloth, which turned out to be Mrs. Dalston’s 
shawl. " It is her's,” he exclaimed. " iVIas ! she is gone !” ‘‘No such 
thing,” answered Arabella, " she is not in the well. It does not follow 
that because a lady is disposed to make the Naiads of the well a present of 
^handsome shawl, she should throw herself in along with it. Your wife is 
ill the well. Go in. All will be right, I warrant you.” The man 
obeyed, and Arabella proceeded a few yards towards a small cluster of 
coco-trees, where sh^ had already perceived Mrs. Dalston, who was enjoying 
die farce, feeling the highest conjugal delight in making a fool of her hus- 
liand. The problem was easily solved. She had loosened a brick, which 
pushed into the well, and in doing so, had dropt her shawl, which fell 
‘otothe well also. 
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The anecdote^ in its travels through the settlement, received at least fifty 
different versions, none of them favourable to poor Arabella, against 
whom, on the contrary, it was converted into ‘‘confirmation strong as 
proof' of Holy Writ,” of a meddling disposition to pry into the secrets of 
families, and to light up domestic discord. Such kind, such benevolent 
commentators are we upon the conduct of each other ! 

High-minded and superior to the exasperations that prey upon weak 
people, Arabella did not abstain from visiting Sydenham and his wife; nor 
was the latter unaffectionate or unkind in that relation ; but she was the 
slave of petty vanities and outward appearances. Of course, with such a 
partner, his native disposition to extravagance was nourished rather than 
restrained. His salary was liberal, but inadequate to his own love of osten- 
tation and his wife's taste for finery, ^vho had actually opened a correspon- 
dence with Madame Beaucharaelle of Curzon Street, receiving, in return 


for good bills on England, a box of the newest dresses almost by every 
ship that anchored in the roads. Madame Beauchamelle assured her that 
the dress she had just forwarded was sent by stealth, and with such caution, 
that if the Marchioness of Londonderry, by whom it had been bespoke, 
and who had fallen in love with the drawing from which it had been 
modelled, were to hear of it, she (Madame Beauchamelle) would lose her 
“ bonnes graces ^perdnement!* But, besides this, a new mansion of 
three stories rose near the Triplicain tank, like an exhalation. It was built 
after a design of Vitruvius, and was the noblest house at the presidency, 
the Government-gardens alone excepted. Banquettings and their adjuncts, 
a rich service of plate from Hamlet’s, and the finest wines of the finest 
growth, followed, in due order. This train of seeming luxuries was in a 
short time followed by a corresponding train of evils. It was now that 
poor Arabella, the despised, rejected Arabella, ventured to remonstrate, and 
to render remonstrance more effectual, addressed it to the wife. She 
might as well have addressed it to the winds. Her impertinent interference 
flew round the presidency, and envenomed every tongue against her. 

But iron times were approaching. Barlow’s government was the reign 
of spies and informers. The social board was unsafe ; the servant who 
stood behind his master’s chair reported the next morning what fell from his 


lips. All was dismay and suspicion. Civil and military functionaries were 
thrown out of employ without any reason assigned, or any offence com- 
mitted or intended. Sydenham, in the thoughtlessness of the convivial 
hour, had abused Sir George and his measures; and what was worse, had 
asserted that her ladyship was drunk every day. It was determined to rum 
him. But so valuable a servant could not be causelessly displaced. A de- 


cent excuse was wanted. It was not long wanted. He had been store- 
keeper of a large quantity of rice purchased by the Government, which ha 
been deposited in warehouses situated on the beach. A storm, unequa e 
in violence and duration within the memory of man, had taken place, 
tlie sea had broken down the walls of the granary. A large quantity o 
rice was of course destroyed. Sydenham was called upon to give m 
accounts, both of the grain that had been disposed of, and ol that w 
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^a8 still in store, allowing him a certain dedaotion of weight for the quan- 
tity damaged or destroyed. In this perplexity, the accounts, which were 
kept in cadjan books, were missing. Sydenham had a mortal foe in a civil 
servant, named Beatson, who had been an unsuccessful aspirant for the 
very office in which it was now attempted to prove the former a defaulter. 
Every one believed that the accounts had been abstracted by this person, 
who had frequently sent for Sydenham’s accountant, and remained in close 
conference with him for several hours. But, in the meanwhile, Sydenham 
was dismissed from his employments and reduced to penury, overwhelmed 
with debts he had no means of discharging: in one word, disgraced and 
ruined ! The shock preyed intensely on his wife’s spirits, for it involved 
the loss of every luxury, and luxury of every kind had become essential to 
her being. She died not long after of a bilious fever. 

To solace his widowed hours, and to divert his mind under the other 
misfortunes that had befallen him, he became a frequent visitor at the house 
of Mr. Archibald Duncan, in whose family Arabella resided. He was, 
therefore, thrown into frequent converse with her whom, in his better day, 
he had cast away with the levity and indifference with which a child throws 
away its plaything. That converse by degrees became necessary to his 
existence. He could see only through her judgment, reason only through 
the reflected light of her understanding, and feel only through the medium 
of her sensibilities. In a short time, they were married. She thus became 
the wife of a civilian, poor, destitute, disgraced, and in debt, who had 
nothing to live upon but the small stipend of a servant out of employ, barely 
adequate, in that country, to a mere existence. But Arabella well knew 
what miracles may be effected by the economical distribution of the most 
inconsiderable pittance; and having taken a bungalow upon the cheapest 
scale, she tried to make herself acquainted with 4he details, intricate as 
they were, of her husband’s case. By degrees, she began to perceive its 
merits and its defects, but in the memorial which she assisted him to frame, she 
did not presume too strongly on the one, nor dissemble the other by sophistry 
and line words. The abstraction of the cadjans rendered for the present 
those defects incurable. Her skill in arithmetic, no uncommon advantage 
of a Scottish education, enabled her to detect many errors in the calcula- 
tions of Sydenham’s enemy ; but till the missing accounts were forthcoming, 
his defence remained incomplete, and his restoration to the service impos- 
sible. 

She had great faith in the moral force and indestructible quality of truth. 
She believed that no artifice could so effectually hide it, but by the applica- 
tion of a few simple and natural tests, it would burst through every covering 
hy which it was overlaid or concealed. This, in fact, is the whole philo- 
sophy of what, in courts of law, is called cross-examination. She had long 
suspected that the irahminy, who had been the head-accountant in Syden- 
ham’s grain-department, was privy to the abstraction of the cadjans. But 
'vithout some knowledge of the Tamul language, she could not pursue him 
through the labyrinth of evasions, in which the cuhning of the natives 
screens itself from detection. Sydenham, indeed, was well versed in the 
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dialects of the country ; but he was as ignorant as a child of the means hy 
which trutli is elicited. Was it impossible to learn sufficient Tamul to 
enable her to conduct with skill and effect such a cross-examination as 
Sydenham’s case required ? To diligence, warmed by enthusiasm, no- 
thing is impossible. Tn a year she was mistress of that language. She 
gave herself six months more to acquire a sufficient insight into the esoteric 
or inner language, if .so it may be called, in which a native witness, un. 
willing to speak the truth, but fearful of asserting a falsehood, so frequently 
shrouds himself. She received some admirable aids in this exercise from 
llaganaudum, the interpreter of the Supreme Court, and was at length 
fully qualified for the momentous task she had undertaken. Sydenham had 
been suspended the service till the pleasure of the Court of Directors was 
known. But three years elapsed and his case remained unconsidcred. In 
the meanwhile, Barlow was recalled. Ilis successor was a man of a plain 
indolent understanding, but uninfected with the party-spirit of the preceding 
period. Sydenham asked for a committee of civil servants and merchants, 
in order to institute an impartial examination of his accounts. It was 
granted ; and the committee, having at her own especial instance, per- 
mitted his wife to examine the head-accountant, in' three-quarters of nii 
hour the whole trutli was established by a process as decisive as if (he 
spear of Ithuriel had been in her hand. It was not, indeed, Ithuriel's 
spear that served her, but a talisman of equal efficacy. It was comtnon 
sense, an instrument which, rightly applied, is omnipotent in the alfairs of 
men; The cadjans were forthcoming ; they had been concealed by the 
brahminy, at the subornation of Beatson. The whole plot was unveiled, 
and Sydenham returned triumphantly to the service. Through a gradation 
of offices he obtained at last nearly its highest rank; rc-]>urclmscd his splen 
did man-sion, formerly the monument of his folly and extravagance, hut 
now bearing honourable attestation to his official diligence and integrity. 
Who, therefore, will despise the spinster that went out to India in 
SGAHCH OF A HUSBAND ? 


LENDING SYSTEM OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 

When the annual expenses of a province exceed the allotted amount, it i.'i 
common in China to obtain the imperial permission to borrow an additional 
sum from the treasury. This sum is then placed at interest in the hands of some 
of the large mercantile bodies, a period being fixed for the final repayment, 
both of the original sum and of the interest; but of the annual interest, one- 
half is put into the treasury till the whole amount borrowed has been restored; 
and the other half is taken to supply the lack of money required for the pro- 
vincial expenses. At present, 100,000 taels have been thus deposited wim 
the salt-merchants, for the use of Kwangc se province. The interest is at 
per cent., and the whole is to be paid back in twenty years.<^ 

» Canton Eefistty, Novcmlier 3(1, 1832. 
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papers respecting the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S 
CHARTER. 1833. 


TiiKS]2 very important papers, the contents of which were not divulged 
to the public till the 25th March, occupy too much space to be given, at so 
ishort a period, in full. The essential papers are the Memorandum or 
l^apcr of Hints produced at a conference between Earl Grey and Mr. 
(Iraiit, on the one part, and the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, on the 
other, on the 10th December 1832; the letter of Mr. Grant to the Chairs, 
dated 12th February 1833, and the reply of the latter, dated 27th 
1 « ebruary ; and these we publish entire : — 

Mkmorandum or Paper of Hints. 


Thk China IMonopoly to cease. 

The East-1 ndia Company to retain their Political Functions. 

The Company’s Assets, Commercial and Territorial, with all their Posses- 
sions and Rights, to be assigned to the Crown, on behalf of the Territorial 
Government of India. 

An Annuity of jCG 30,000 to ho granted to the Proprietors, to be paid in 
Eiif^Iaiid by half-yearly Instalments, and to be charged upon the Territorial 
Hevemios of India exclusively, and to form part of the Territorial Debt of that 
Country, not to be redeemable before the 30th of April 18 — , and then, at the 
(»j)tion of Parliament, by the payment of cClOO for every £5. 5s. of annuity. 

Such part of the (Jommorcial Assets as is convertible into Money to bo so 
coiuorted, and the proeec<ls, with the Cash Balance of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, us exhibited in the Account of Stock by Computation for the 30th April 
aj)|)ro|jriatcd to tlie discharge of an amount of the present Territorial 
Debt, (’(pial to a capital producing X()30,000 a year. 

The Territorial Revenue of India to be chargeable with all expenses incurred 
on account of that country at home and abroad. 

The new annuitants to retain the character of a Joint Stock Company. 

The (lualilication of the Proprietors, and the right of voting, to remain as at 


prc^ont. 

The number of Directors to he ; one-fourth to go out by rotation 

every year, but to be immediately re-eligible. 

The patronage to remain vested in tlie Directors. 


I’he Alilitary patronage to be exercised as at present, 
'flic Ci\il Servants to bo educated at llailcybury. 


llailcybury. The details of the 
arrangement to he settled hereafter ; but, perhaps, something of the following 
nature might answer : 

The students at the College to he considered only as competitors for Wri- 
terships. 'J’heir number to be so regulated, that tlicre may be always more 
camlidates than appointments. Each student to remain at the College lu) 
longer than years. Vacancies for Civil appointments in India to be 

iilloJ from the College, on public examination, by tlio students approved the 
iriostahle. The Directors to fill up the vacancies at the College each year: 
each Director to nominate in succession. 'The plans and arrangements respcct- 
>'ig tlie course and subjects of study to be formed by the Board and the Pro- 
fessors. The 47 th section of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, to remain, but 
made applicable to removal as well as appointment, and to Professors as well 
asTrincipals. 

Ihe (lovernor General in Council to report annually, on his responsibility, 
dio number of Waiters and Cadets and Assistant Surgeons rei|uircd for the 
service of the next year. The Board of Control to have the power of re- 
ducing, but not of augmenting that number. 

h\cry British subject to have the right of going out to the scats of (lovern- 
mvnt of the throe Presidencies of India, without license; hut his right of 
'isiting the interior, or of residing there, and of acquiring and holding 
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property, to b« subject to the restrainto and regulations which the local Govern. 

ment may impose. vi eu t j* -d j . 

The powers of the Court and its relations with the India Boards to remain 

as at present, except as modified in the following summary : 

The Court, on the Board’s final and conclusive order, are to send the dcg. 
patch by the first ship that goes after such order. In the event of the Court 
refusing to prepare despatch, or to send a despatch as altcflred by the Board, 
the Board to have the power of sending it themselves. 

Appointment of Oovernors subject, as now, to the approbation of the 
King ; but the Board to have a veto on the recall. The same, with regard 
to Commanders of the Forces. . 

The Board to have the same power with regard to pensions or salaries below 
.6200 a year, and to gratuities behW 4)G00, that they have now with respect 

to salaries, pensions, or gratuities above those amounts. 

Home expenditure and establishment to be under the control of the Board. 

Letter froiu iho Right Hotioufahle Charles Grant to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman. 


Gentlemen : 

On my return from Scotland, 1 found the letter which you did me the 
honour to transmit to me on the 3d of last January, with a copy of a Minute 
of a Secret Committee of Correspondence of the 2d of the same month, on 
the Memorandum or Paper of Hints sent by me to the Chairman on the 17th of 
Decemher 1832. I much regret that 1 have been prevented by my absence 
from returning an earlier acknowledgment. 1 have; however, lost no time 
in laving the Minute before Lord Grey and the other Members of the Go- 
vernment. It has engaged our earnest attention, and the result of our dclibe. 
rations I have now the honour to communicate to yon. , , , , 

T beg to return ray thanks for the candid manner in whudi the sentiments 
of the Secret Committee are expressed, and to assure you that it shall be my 
endeavour, in my observations on the momentous topics under consideration, 

to maintain the same spirit. , . * 11 .. 

The Memorandum which I transmitted to the Chairman was simply what it 
professed to be,— a mere collection of hints, unaccompanied by explanation or 
coramentury. I was sensible that the addition of these might, in some respects, 
have been desirable ; but 1 conceived the deficiency to have been, m a good 
dcffroe supplied by the verbal expositions which, in the conference between 
vou and Lord Grey and myself, bad been given of the general considerations 
connected with the propositions submitted to your attention. Since, however, 
it is the wish of his Majesty’s Government that those propositions should be 
brought before the Court of Directors, and ultimately, perhaps, before that 
of the Proprietors, it seems expedient that the considerations also, by which 
they are recommended, should, at the same time, he submitted distinctly, 
though with as much brevity as may be possible, to the view of those rcspec- 

^^^Accordingly, while I feel it necessary to advert to some of the main topics 
treated or referred to in the Minute, 1 shall interw'eave my comments on tlicin 
with statements and observations tending to shew, and, as I trust, ^ . 1 "^"), 
the views and considerations that have led the King’s Government to tho^ 
conclusions which are embodied in the most leading and essential ot the pro- 


uositions submitted to yon. u j* 

In following out this intention, it will be expedient that 1 
what 1 have to offer into two divisions, suggested, as I think, by the sudj 

^ 111 the first place, I will apply myself to that part of the plan ^ 

Ministers which provides for the future disposal of the trade which the 
pany now conduct, and of the political powers and functions w . . 
exercise. These arc the points referred to in the first and Second prop 

of the Memorandum. ^ r ««v;nmnlesof 

In the second place, I will direct my attention to the leading p P 
the arrangement, by means of which Ulis M«jc«ty’s Government 
carry into execution the objects intended under the first head , sue h » ^ 

ment relating to the disposition of the Company’s pioperty, ana r 
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vision to be made for the interests of the East- India Proprietors, on the one 
hiind, and for the territorial interests connected with India on the. other. 
1 ’heso subjects are comprized in the third and fourth propositions of the same 

must obsem, that the two branches into which I thus divide the topics 
of inquiry are, in some respects, connected tog^ether, and that therefore it will 
not always be possible, nor, as I conceive, necessary, in discussing; them, to 
maintain tlie separation between them with perfect exactness. 

First, we have to consider, in !heir main principles, those parts of the plan 
which relate to the future government of our Indian empire, and to the future 
jrianocinent of the trade with India and China. 

I have here named these topics in what J consider to be the order of their 
comparative importance ; but they are, in fact, intimately united. The esta- 
hlidinieiit of an advantageous system of trade with the regions of the East, 
though primarily to be desired on account of the manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests of this country, is hardly less material to the well-being of our 
eastern subjects; and, on the other hand, the establishment of a just and 
heniguant system of administration over the territories of British India, an 
ohject of the last moment to the nations who inhabit them, is, at the same 
time, not only most important to our national honour, bt4 must, in several 
views, reflect* back on us the benefits which we bestow ; and, among other 
(onsideratioijs, cannot but essentially minister to the commercial and ma- 
nufacturing interests more immediately consulted under the former head of 
arrangement. ^ ^ ^ 

After a full and anxious deliberation, it appears to His Majesty’s Ministers 
that the system of political administration which has been established in 
India, and which is exercised through the organ of the Company, although 
iiiuler tlie control of (he national authority at home, has, notwitstanding too 
much of past defect and error, and in spite of much remaining imperfection, 
secured to the inhabitants of India so considerable a measure of those ad- 
vantages which it is the proper object of Government to confer, and evinced 
s.) miicli suse(‘ptil)ility of receiving the improvements suggested by experience 
and rellectioi), that tiiey would not be justified in lightly proposing to elfect 
aiiv alk'iation or disturbance of that system in its essential elements. 

The preservation of the system seems, at the same time, to be collaterally 
recoiiiinended, by considerations of some moment to this country in a consti- 
tiitioiiul point of view. Under any arrangement, a considerable share of the 
political patronage of India must, for some time at least, be dispensed from 
this country; and, by the arrangement actually existing, that patronage is 
lodged in bands which may possess it without exciting public or popjilar 
jealousy. 

(Ml these grounds, His Majesty’s Ministers conceive it desirable that, subject 
to the changes and modifications suggested in the Memorandum, the East- 
li'.diu (b)mpany should retahi the exercise of tlicir political powers and func- 
'Die changes and inodifioations to which I refer will doubtless be 
di^uas^ionately considered by the J.)Irectors and Proprietors; and, so consi- 
'h n (I, I fool .satisfied that, while they will apjiear both right and expedient in 
(Ik'ii^oUos, they will, at the same time, be felt not to constitute any obstacle 
t(t the ii tontion by the Cunipauy of their political capacity. 

I ho suhjort of the Company’s trade has been regarifed by Ilia Majesty’s 
Miriistors with the same anxious attention as that of their government. And 
here, while they are ready to pay every acknowledgment to the public spirit 
!ui(l the exertions of the Company in their commercial character, and while 
tho\ are iarfrom denying that there have been periods in which the commer- 
ml regulations of that body might he proper, or even necessary, they cannot 
hut think that, at the present day, a very material change of system is ad\ isable. 
: h<‘ trade of the Ck)inpanY with India has, 1 need not observe, already much 
declined ; or, fo spe%k more correctly, has for some years virtually ceased to 
t'xi4. Poi- the transactions of a mercantile nature which the Company still 
on are confined to the jnirposes of making remittances to England, and 
^upplyino. military and political stores to India; purpo.sos wholly uncon- 
ed with the properly commercial interests either of the Company or of 
Mir subjects in the East. I do not now enter into the consideration of those 
mat. Jour. iV.S.VoL. JO. No.40. 3 F 
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objects, further than by stating that they may, in the opinion of the 
ment, be sufficiently consulted, without involving the necessity of perseveri " 
in a course of commercial operations, confessedly not recommended by an^ 
intrinsic advantage. ^ ^ j y 

His Majesty’s Ministers therefore see no evil in looking forward to a total 
cessation of those operations, so soon as they can cease consistently with a du 
regard to existing transactions. In so viewing this subject, they are not 
swayed by any ideas, purely theoretical, of the incompatibiliy of the functions 
of a corporate trade with those of a Government, but by a careful observation 
of the practical effects of the blended system of trade and Government which 
has prevailed in India; and they are convinced that the release of the Com- 
pany, whenever this can conveniently take place, from the peculiarities im- 
posed on their arrangements and proceedings, by their dealings, in the nature 

of commerce, with their own subjects, ' will very materially 'contribute to the 
efficiency of their political administration. The trade of tne Company, how- 
ever, with India is not privileged, and it is conceived that no further enact, 
ment regarding it is necessary. It may be left to its fate under the operation 
of a new order of things. Any question, therefore, that now arises touching 
the Company’s trade, must relate ofily to China. 

This question, His Majesty’s Ministers are well aw'are, is one of great 
delicacy as well as importance. They admit that, while our established 
system of China trade is ably assailed, it is defended also by arguments of no 
small cogency. They arc sensible that no extensive change, however bene, 
ficial in general, can take place in a large system of commerce, without local 
and temporary inconvenienee. Yet, under a full sense of the extent of these 
admissions, they are, after much deliberation, led to the conclusion, that the 
interests of the nation will best be consulted, by no longer making the trade of 
this country with China the subject of exclusive privilege. 

Suclugenerally are the wishes and intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
on the two main (jupstions,— -the political administration of India,— and the 
Jiritish trade with China. 

To both these questions the Seci'et Committee have addressed themselves 
in their Minute ; and on both it will therefore become me to offer further 
comments. 

With regard to the government of India, however, since it is not proposed 
to deprive the Company of their political functions, I need- not enter into 
any explanation ; except in reference to some difficulties which, if the plan ot 
ministoi’s take effect, wdll, in the apprehension of the Secret Committee, 
embarrass the exercise of those functions by the Company. 

The Secret Committee justly observe, that it will, of course, rest with 
the Court of Directors to consider, when the proposals matured by His Ma- 
jesty’s Government shall come before them, whether they will be such as will 
)ustify the Company’s undertaking to administer the Government of India foi 
a further term.’’ llut the Secret Committee add, “ It can scarcely be neevs- 
aary for the Committee to point out to the King’s Ministers, that an indis- 
pensable preliminary to any such arrangement would he, that the Coinpanv 
should be secured in the regular supply of funds to defray the territorial 
paymenls in England, amounting to between two and three millions ari- 
nually.’’ 

The important topic brought under view in the last passage I shall havp 
occasion to discuss fully hereafter ; but 1 am not willing to pass it without 
notice in the connection in which it here stands. I shall, however, onl) 
remark, — first, that the funds requisite to meet the expenses of the Indian 
empire must be sought, and will he found, in the resources of that empire 
itself and, secondly, that the means of making available in England 
part of those resources, will be furnished by some of the different modes 
remittance which are usual in the commercial world, and which are 
found w'anting where remittance is required, either for cdmmefcial or pah 

With regard to the opening of the China trade, the Secret 
very fairly state the objections which, on various grounds, they 
measure, and the hazards and evils which they foresee «8» its inevitable f 
8equcnce.s. 
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It 18 due to the Secret Committee, no less.than to Hia Majesty’s Govorn- 
jneiit, and to the subject itself, that I should , not omit this opportunity of 
adverting to some of the observations of the Secret Committee, m the hope 
that, at least, it will appear that the Government has not embarked on this 
plan without having weighed it in all its bearings and relations, in its possible 
consequences,- for evil—as well as for good. 

It is fortunate that, respecting the trade with China, ample materials of 
judgment are before the public. They are to be found in the papers printed 
for the House of Commons in 1813, in the various publications which have 
recently appeared on both, sides of the question, and in the reports of the 
(loinmittees of l)oth HuuNes of Parliament printed in 1830, with the accom- 
panying evidence. These documents exhaust the subject. They comprehend 
especially the arguments that can be adduced in favour of t)ie existing system, 
and in deprecation of any departure from it. Of the latter class of arguments 
the Minute contains a correct summary. It appears, however, to the (lovern- 
niont, that, of the arguments so relied on in the Minute, some have become 
obsolete by lapse of time and change of circumstances, and that the others, 
resting chielly on probabilities and anticipations, are either overpowered by a 
fitir estimate of probable contingencies on the opposite side, or, so far as they 
have weight, are to be regarded in the light, not so much of objections against 
the measure, as of warnings and suggestions for the safe and prudent accom- 
plishment of it. 

The opening of the China Trade could never have been considered except 
as a question of time and circumstance. The exclusive privilege of the Com- 

a is not an ultimate object. It is to be regarded as the means to ^n end, — 
le gradual and guarded preparation for a more diffusive commerce : — and 
it was not without a reference to this view of the subject, that Parliament, by 
granting at successive times the Charter for a term of years, provided for a 
puriodical revision of the arrangement adopted. It must be observed, further, 
that during a course of years, circumstances of various kinds have been con., 
•spiring to work a relaxation of some of the restrictions which existed at the 
fomiiienccmcnt of the present Charter, and to prepare the way for the remo- 
val of those that remain. 

On both the last occasions of the renewal of the Charter, the exclusive 
prhilogos of the Company have been diminished. In 1793 some participa- 
tion ol the India Trade was permitted to the nation, though certainly not 
to a great extent. In 1813 the restrictions on the Indian Trade were so 
greatly relaxed, that, so far as concerns principle, it may be said to have been 
opened. Since 1813 several laws have been passed, partly giviqg more scope, 
on specific points, to the British commerce with India, partly enabling the 
Company to trade beyond the limits to which they were previously restricted. 

These successive modifications of the privileges of the Company have natu- 
rally created an expectation that, on the expiration of their subsisting lease, a 
further relaxation would take place. I admit that it would be equally weak 
and culpable in the Government to yield to this expectation merely because it 
exists. Still more criminal would bo their conduct, if they proposed to sur- 
render any just principle of commercial policy to ignorant or interested cla- 
mour. But the truth is, that the events of late years have forced on the majority 
of thinking and practical men a sense of the absolute necessity of some material 
mitigation of the restrictions of our commercial code, and that the improve- 
ments which have in conse(^uence been adopted, have tended to confirm and dis- 
seminate the feelings and opinions in which they originated. The prepossession, 
1 lerefore, if so it may be called, in favour of a more open trade to China, 
though not necessarily just, has a warrant in recent experience, and in the 
judgment of minds conversant with the subject of commerce in general. 

Under these circumstances, His Majesty’s Ministers feel that, if the restraints 
on the China Trade are to be continued, their continuance can be justified only 
on the clearest and«trong^8t grounds. It must be unnecessary to argue, and 
It IS not to be forgotten, that in the case of this trade as of every other, 
f is, that the extent of the dealings, and the national benefit re- 
ad them, will be in proportion to the opening afforded to capital and 

venture to embark in the trade* Unless that presumption can, in this instance. 
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be shovm to have no place^ the circumstances of the country undoubtediv c ii 
for a revised system. veau 

Great Britain has now to contend, not as during her two last wars, with o 
competitor, but with many. The European nations have engaged ardent^ 
and some of them for the first time, in the prosecution of general commereJ’ 
which continues also to be carried on by the United States of America wiA 
their characteristic energy. Ou the other hand, new and extensive accession 
have, of late years, been made to the commercial market of the world. On* 
Australian Colonies, Mexico, South America, the Pacific with its Islands • to 
say nothing of the change of circumstances, political and commercial which 
has occurred in India itself, and in the countries occupied by the Indo-Chincs- 
nations. The opportunities thus afforded ought to be the most advantaircous 
to that people which has the pre-em'inence in capital, credit, and experience* 
but such opportunities cannot be fully turned to account, unless the mcrcliant 
is allowed to carry on his transactions with different parts of the world in im 
tual connection aiid subserviency. 'J'he exclusion, therefore, of the nation at 
lyge from a particular mart of trade, and especially from one so situated as 
China, is injurious beyond the limits of the immediate evil, by narrowing the 
general sphere of commercial exertion, and breaking the continuity of the ope- 
rations essential to the full prosperity of our foreign trade. * ” 

To these observations the first answer will be (indeed that answer has 
already been given in the Minute by anticipation), that thef*o is no prospect 
of an increased demand in China for British manufactures, and conscquentlv 
that any hopes of an extension of our China trade, in that respect, are wholly 
visionary. * . ^ 

Tn place of entering on the wide and debatable ground of discussion which 
this argument would open, 1 cannot help referring to the employment, and to 
the fate, of a parallel argument in another instance. When it was [iroposed, 
1813, to open the India trade, the Company strongly asserted the impossibility of 
extending the use of British inanufficturcs in India. The argument was, indeed, 
pressed, in that case, still more urgently, and greatly more in detail, than ori 
the present occasion. It was propounded by some of the most honest, able, 
and enlightened nersons that ever laboured in the service of the Company 
abroad, or guided its councils at home. It was supported by the production of 
a vast, and, in many respects, valuable body of evidence, proving that every 
effort had already been exhausted to promote the consumption of our inanufac* 
turcs in (he East, and that the final limit to such consumption had obviously 
been attained. 'I’he representations to which I refer were not without a great 
mixture of tru^h. The Company clearly showed that much had been done in 
extending the export trade in question, and that no sudden or exuberant in- 
crease of that trade could, under any circumstances, be expected. Their state- 
ments, and the acconipanyingevidence, probably produced a wholesome effect, 
in correcting to some extent the extravagant hopes of speculators, and in en- 
forcing, at least, a degree of caution on the early adventurers in the newly 
opened trade. But, in point of fact, their main position, — the impossibility of 
an augmented use of British commodities in the East— has been practically 
refuted. The patient, thrifty, dexterous assiduity of private and untrammelled 
enterprize, has actually achieved what was then pronounced impracticable. I 
enter here into no particulars, the fact being undisputed. 

Among those who, in 181.3, were swayed by the apparent force of the argu- 
ment in question, and by the eminent authority of those who urged it, I must 
place myself, then new to such subjects. At this moment, I might possibly 
have questioned its correctness, even under the same circumstances. Expe- 
rience and observation have taught me never to distrust the power of commer- 
cial capital, when free from artincial impediments, to open for itself fresh mar- 
kets, and to scoop out new channels of operation. But, from the actual issue 
of the experiment in the instance alluded to, there can be no appeal. It serves 
to render wholly inconclusive all arguments, proceeding on similar grounds, and 
pointing to the same results. 

I must, therefore, be permitted to dissent from the opinion, that it is chime* 
rical, under any circumstances, to expect an augmented demand for Britisn 
manufactures among the Chinese. It does not follow that I calculate on any 
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prodigious or instantaneous increase in that demand ; nor is the plan which, the 
[joverninent propose founded on any expectation of such an event. 

I proceed to the second topic touched on by the Secret Committee, relating 
to the probable effect of the opening the trade with China; not indeed on the 
export, but on the import branch of it. 

They contend, — and this also, I may remark, was contended in 1813, — that 
the admission of private adventure into that trade will be followed by adeterio* 
ration of the quality of the tea brought to the British market ; and, in the next 
stage, hy a defalcation of the large revenue now realized with singular cheap- 
jjpss and regularity from that article. On the first of these points, the expected 
(loteri oration of the teas to be imported, I cannot altogether enter into the 
apprehensions expressed by the Secret Committee. That the Company, indeed, 
liltve taken great pains to ensure the goodness of the teas which they import, 
and that tlieir* efforts for this purpose have beep very successful, I cheerfully 
concode. In this instance, as in several others, the public spirit and the atten- 
tidTi of the Company have prevented what might have been thought the natu- 
ral result of their exclusive command of the market. But the great principle 
remains, that the best security for the goodness of a commodity is to be 
toiuid in the rivalry of the dealers in it ; and there seems to be no reason for 
Hi^trnsting the rule in the present case. I do not mean to deny, that the open- 
ing of the trade may, in the first instance, he attended with the effect supposed, 
riip introduction into any trade of a number of competitors has, perhaps, an 
immediate tendency to augment the quantity of the supply at the expense of its 
ijiiality; but the very competition which produces this evil corrects it in the 
s(‘<|uol. On no other principle than this do w'e (depend for the excellence, in 
point of quality, of the immense mass of commodities imported hy our general 

comnicrcc. 

The urgiiinont drawn from the importance of the present system of the tea 
trade to the national revenue, and from the jeopardy in which a portion of our 
u*\('mic Would be placed hy a change, though (juite relevant, and though one 
ot'grci\e importance, is perhaps matter for the consideration of the State, 
uitlierthan for ^lebate between the Company and the (lovornment. 1 will 
only ri'inark, therefore, that groat as the fiscal benefit derived from the tea 
trade undoubtedly is, the argument in question is not decisive, unless it can he 
shewn that an open trade is, on the whole, likely to produce less of that 
surplus profit which is the only fund out of which revenue can for a continuance 
1)0 drawn, than a trade managed under exclusive privilege; a proposition 
which I should hold to he inadmissible. In touching, however, this suoject so 
briefly, I must not be understood to treat it as of light moment. There is, on 
tho contrary, no part of the present question, to the importance of which His 
iMajcsly’s (government are more alive, or with regard to which, in the event of 
tho ()poning of the trade, they more deeply feel the necessity of making careful 
provision. 

llofore 1 quit the immediate subject of the China trade, I must observe that, 
own sn))posiiig the direct trade between England and China not to be extended 
in the degree which has been anticipated by many well-informed and en- 
lightened incn, there is yet another very important branch of commerce which 
the opening of China is likely considerably to advance and extend, namely, 
the trade between that country and British India. And, just in proportion as 
ihut trade may be extended, and as remittances through the medium of it, 
horn India to England, may be facilitated, the prosperity of the former 
eountry, and its value as a customer to the latter, must he enhanced. Tho 
jiiimnercial dealings of the three countries are, indeed, so closely connected, 
ut any view of the question relative to China which excludes the conside- 
ration of India, must bo essentially defective. Now, in India we have found an 
a Hindant demand for British staples. That which is wanted is a correspond- 
ng return : and should this be more extensively furnished through tho medium 
the Uiina trader the interests of England would be materially promoted, 
though the amount of British imports into China remained the same, 
or ought we to overlook the peculiar nature of the article which forms the 
^^ain export of China to England. It is one yielded exclusively by that 
thia^ of general consumption among the labouring classes of 

• I he extended supply of it, therefore, while it can have little or no ten- 
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dency to inierfcro with the produce of our other customers, is 8ingui,^.j 
calculated to give new scope and value to the productive industry of 
Britain. 

I must now enter on another topic suggested by the Secret Committee, and 
one to which the Company have certainly a very good right to call the atten. 
tion of His Majesty’s Government. It is, indeed, a topic familiar to thase who 
are conversant with the controversies relating to the present system of Chinese 
trade. The Secret Committee apprehend that the opening of the trade will be 
productive of no small hazard to the continuance of our relations with the 
Chinese people. 

In enterit)g on this subject, I need hardly state that, supposing the Chinu 
trade opened, it would be necessary that there should be stationed at Canton 
by the appointment of the Crown, some oificcr or officers, invested by law with 
adequate powers of supervision over all British subjects resorting to China 
The opinion of His Majesty’s Government is, that a Chief and Council should 
be the functionaries so to be appointed, under provisions and regulations, u 
consideration of which does not belong to this place. 

The present head of argument, like most of those to be found in the Minute 
of the Secret Committee, was prominent during the discussions of ] HHj. 
Opinions qf weight were delivered on both sides; and though the deternii. 
nation of the Legislature to grant to the (’ompany a tresh term ot their oxelu* 
sive privilege so far as respected China, chicHy proceeded on other grounds, 1 
am far from contending that the reasonings of the Company did not produce 
considerable impression, or even that it may not, at that moment, ha\e heeri 
prudent to contine, in the first instance, the measure of a free trade, then 
about to be tried, to the ports of India. J'be Government, however, lire 
satisfied that it would now lie proper to extend the relaxation to the coinnierce 
with China, even supposing that nt) events had occurred, during the subsistence 
of the present Charter, to throw light on the particular question under con- 
sideration. 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that a freer resort of British adventure 
to the shores of China might somewhat increase the cliunce of broils Ijctween 
the adventurers and the natives; admitting further, that the jealousy of die 
Chinese might heaven more sensitive under the new system than under the 
old; and lastly, admitting that a representative of the British nation inii>)it he 
less qualified to deal with the overt acts or secret workings of such jealonsy 
than commercial functionaries acting under the Company ; yet the Govern- 
ment would by no means despair of comliatirig these difficulties, by regulations 
carefully contrived and vigilantly enforced, aided by the powerful intliieneo of 
those mutual considerations of interest, whicli alone gave birth to the Inule 
between the British and the Chinese, and which in spite of all past inipedi- 
monts, have fostered and promoted that trade up to the present hour. 

In point of fact, however, a view of the present state of the Britisli com- 
merce and intercourse with Canton, and a reference to recent occurrences nt 
that port, may lead to a doubt whether the Company justly estimate thenaluro 
and extent of the dangers to which the British interests are, even under the 
existing system, exposed. 

On the discussions which have unfortunately taken place between the Can- 
ton Government and the British Factory, T will offer only a passing remark. 
Those discussions, perhaps, illustrate the hazards which beset our intercoii^o 
with a people so peculiar as the Chinese ; but let me not be thought to draw 
from them an invidious inference, when I observe that they also authorize a 
question, whether the present system does, indeed, furnish so effectual a sale- 
guard against the hazards alluded to, as is sometimes contended. I donotsay 
that the Factory did not act wdth all the firmness and wisdom which the emer- 
gence demanded; but if, in spite of the exertion of such qualities, the British 
interests on the spot have barely escaped destruction, and if the actual position 
of those interests is universally felt to be most precarious, Abere may surely he 
some room to distrust the sufecicncy of the guardianship to which they ar® 

confided. . . r The 

This is not, however, the point to which 1 here principally refer. i ^ 
country trade carried on between the principal ports of India and 
Canton has now attained a considerable height, and appears to bftsbl** * 
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crpasi"?* It cannot fail to increase with the advancement nf the commercial 
resources of India. That trade has not only brought private British ahips to 
the Canton river, but has led to the stated residence at that town of a plumber 
of Hritish merchants, mostly independent in circumstances as in character, 
possessed of much capital, and distinguished by British spirit and enterprize. 

these residents, the British society in Canton is, for a great portion of 
ll,o year, increased by a fluctuating body of individuals connected with the 
trade from India to China. The actual tonnage engaged in this trade is 
superior in amount to that which the China trade of the Company employs. 
The value of its imports into Canton increased from dollars 9,897,000 in 
]Hl.‘3-l'l> to dollars 31,368,000 in 1829-30; that of the Company’s imports 
l,eing in 181.3-14 dollars 13,550,700, and in 1829-30 dollars 11,665,000. It is 
true that this private trade is carried on under special licenses from the Indian 
Governments, and that the individuals conducting it are bound to obey the 
directions of the local representatives of the Company. It is also true, that 
they cannot trade beyond the limits of the Company's Charter ; but, subject to 
ilicsc limitations, the trade is conducted with the freedom of private adventure. 
lti‘< sii])portcd by British capital, and its ramifleations are spreading in India^ 
jiiid, though not ostensibly, in Croat Britain. The subordination of this com- 
munity of merchants to the Facton', though obligatory in point of strict right, 
rests ihiorty on mutual good-will and prudence; and it would, probably, be 
onl\ in a very strong case that the Sunra-cargoes would attempt to deprive any 
(inc of it'< iiKinbeis of his license. What, even in such a case, might be the 
ipviilr of the attempt docs not seem fjuite certain. There is every reason to 
I already said, that the amount and importance of this trade 
will inciease; and such an event, supposing the exclusive privileges of the 
(’nmpany in China to be conlimied, cannot but materially iiiHueneo the relative 
pnsitioi/of the free traders on the one band, and the local establishment of 
tlic ('empuny on the other. 

The jree trade and the trade of the Company now move in different spheres ; 
5111(1, except as respects some of the aiticles of import from India to China, 
tlieic does not appear to ho any Voom for competition between them. The 
tiiiders arc, in fact, on good terms with the Company’s servants, and they 
:u h‘d in concert with the Factory on occasion of the late dillereiiees with the 
(loNernment of Canton, But the growth of a body of free adventurers under 
flip wing of an exclusive commerce is not iiiililvoly to lead to consequences of 
moment; and the division of the British residents at Canton into two commer- 
pird pUis-,cs, so differently constituted and characterized, cannot hut add to the 
piidiaiTtisNinents incident to the relations between the British and the natives, 
'flip free tiaders appear to rlierish high notions of their claims and privileges. 
Under their auspices a free trade is already maintained at Canton ; and, should 
llu'ir conuneive continue to increase, their importance will rise also. They 
mil rpoard themselves as the dejmsitaries of the (rue principles of British 
poininen'e, and the feeling of submission which theymow manifest towards the 
authorities of tlio Factory may gradually be expected to give place to one of 
ii\alr\, if not of hostility. 

I inay overstate the probability of these results : hut I can truly say, that the 
anticipation of them has not been suggested to me by the pending discussion 
In tween the Company and his Majesty’s Government. On the contrary, it has 
repeatedly been impressed on my mind, during the consideration especially 
which recent events in China have led me to give to this important subject, that 
<»ui j(osition in that country', under the present system, is very far from secure 
or ''Htistactoiy ; that while we fix our eyes on the contingencies which twenty 
W ars ago threatened it, wc are too apt to overlook those new and nearer 
dangers which are gathering round us from within and without; and that, in 
J «ord, some change and recasting of parts must soon become indispensable. 

thought it certain, that, even if Parliament resolved to continue the exclusive 
‘'J^tcin tor a fresh ^rm, yet causes were at work which must, even before the 
1“ o>e of the term, supposing it of reasonable duration, practically put an end 
/* he system, eitlier by silent dissolution or by forcible overthrow ; or perhaps, 

wiceession, partly by the one mode, and partly by the other. 

CO 11 convietion, I felt it my duty to entertain the question which 

d not toil, in any case, very shortly to arise, whether we ought not to 
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station at Canton some official autliority independent of all parties, and unco 
nccfed with commerce of any kind. That question will, of course, be disno 
of by the openinfT of the trade : and with it may be dismissed many appreh*^^” 
sions which, without meaning to colour them too highly, I conceive to be”! 
least as well founded as those indulged by the Company in reference to the dis 
orders which an open trade may bo expected to produce. 

There is but one further subject which it seems to me necessary to conside 
in relation to the China question; hut it is one of the greatest importance, 

Among the principal reasons for the continuance or the exclusive priviWp 
to the Company in 1813, the most effective was drawn from the peculiar rela 
f ion of the China trade, as conducted by the Company, with the financial system 
of India. This ground is again ^assumed by the Secret Committee. “With 
respect to the cessation (they observe) of the exclusive privilege, whilst it Mill 
be the duty of the Company to bow to the wisdom of Parliament, the Com. 
mittee feel it right to state, for the consideration of the King’s Ministers, that 
the discontinuance of that privilege involves a most essential change in tho 
financial system upon w'hich the affairs of India arc now administered, since it 
is the exclusive trade with China which, to a great degree, furnishes the Indian 
Territory with a safe and very beneficial channel of remittance of the funds 
required in England to defray political charges, and wliich has also afforded to 
the Territory a large amount of direct pecuniary aid, under the fourth head of 
appropriation of profits, specified in the fifth Section of the Act of 53 George 
111 . cap. 155. If, instead of receiving these advantages, India had been called 
upon from year to year to provide funds to repay the full amount disbursed 
by the (^inpany, the public debt of India since 1814 would have been upwards 
of seventeen millions sterling more than it now is, exclusive of the balance due 
on account of tho commercial branch, and w^hich, with interest, is computed 
at five millions. When this important fact is considered in reference totlie 
pressure with which the Government demands already bear on our native sub- 
jects, notwithstanding the searching measures of economy which of late \ears 
have been introduced into all branches of the Indian administration, llio Com- 
mittee cannot but hope that llis Majesty's Ministers will pause, before th(*> 
consent to deprive India of thq great acb antago of the China trade as umV 
conducted.” 


On this aigument it may be observed generally, that the M’oiglit to be givon 
to it depends entirely on the \icw taken of the possibility of supplying llio 
resources in question by other means, less onerous to the people of the country. 
If tho principle WTre admitted, that the expense of remittance is to be saved io 
India, and also that the deficiency of the Indian revenue is to be supplied, and 
that all this is to be done at the cost of England, we should then merely have 
to consider whether the aid requisite for these purposes should be afforded 
directly by a grant of British money, or, as heretofore, indirectly through an 
enhancement in the price of tea. 

But His Majesty’s Ministers arc by no means prepared to admit lhat princi- 
ple; they cannot consent that India shall habitually lean on England fi»i 
financial aid. The nature of the question is, indeed, materially altered sinco 
the period of ] 813. At that time, no separation of acjcouiits had been elTcct* d ; 
there existed no sufficient means of solving the problem, whether the tenitonM 
branch required any and what assistance; and in order to meet a eonlingtiii 


and uncertain demand, it may naturally have been tlioiiglit expedient to resono 
a resource which could readily he adjusted to the exigencies of the monionl 
In 1813, further, the opening of the trade to India was an untried experiment, 
and the (xovcrinnent and Parliament of the time must, in that circinnstaiice, 
have '•’cen a powerful reason for not placing simultaneously in a new position, 
the other great hrancli of commerce on which they had to depend for tho reali- 
zation of the funds required U) be remitted from India to England. Tliey coulu 
not doubt that if private merchants were to conduct with regularity and suo<-T!> 3 
the trade which had belonged to the Company, the meaiis^of remittance coim 
be found tlirough tlie former, as surely and as advantageously as throutrli t K* 
latter; — But it was not in their power to act on the full assurance wdiicli 1 
Majesty’s Govermnent now entertain, tliat, by the entire discontinuance oHip 
exclusive system, the general trade would he benefited and not injured. 
further, they contemplated the possible occurrence of uncertain denumd'* " 
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the Home Treasury, which are not now to be apprehended, and which, 
in fact, touch the question of supply, rather than that of the transfer of exists 

ll^<r ^ ^ 

Ve arc now placed in very different circumstances. The trade to India Is 
no longer the subject of debate. On that of China, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have seen abundant reason to believe that, by being opened, it will be 
promoted rather than impaired; and ultimately, they cannot doubt of its 
being materially increased. The financial condition of India has now been 
thoroughly examined ; and while, on the one hand, Ministers feel persuaded 
that, under a system of free trade, the means of remittance will be facili- 
tated, they, on the other, hold it to be their bounden duty, to require that 
india shall not be allowed to be a permanent burthen on the finances of 

England. 

The question of remittance has no necessary connection with that of defi- 
oionoy of Indian revenue. It would equally arise, howsoever large might bo 
thr surplus revenue of India. If our accounts were framed on proper prin- 
ciples, the surplus or deficit of that country would be exhibited only after a 
distinct allowance for any loss sustained in exchange between India and 
England, just as on remittance from one part of India to another. This 
principle it will be useful to maintain steadily in view ; but both questions may 
be kept clear of extraneous entanglement; and I would not be understood as 
denying to the China trade, as conducted by the Company, the merit claimed 
for it, riumclv, that it has both discharged the cost of remittance, and also 
supplied the deficiency of the revenue. ^ 

But I must remark, that in both respects this object has been effected by 
llic surplus profits of the trade, and that these surplus profits have been drawn 
from the people of this country, constituting as truly a tax on thorn as any of 
the national imposts properly so called. The seventeen millions, for example 
(admitting for the sake of argument the amount to he ju'^tlv stated), by the 
supply of which through the China monopoly, it is observed in the Minute, 
tliat the public debt of India has been kept down, have been contributed out 
(if the resources of this country, as certainly as if they had been appropriated 
b) a\oto of Parliament in aid of the Indian Finances. 

As to the means of remittance, assuming the funds to be actually forthcoming 
in India, it seems to be clear, both from experience in analogous cases, and 
from the evidence taken before the Committee of the House of Commons, that 
no dithculty can be anticipated in effecting a transfer of them by the channels 
of general trade, on terms fully as favourable as those which the Company's 
commerce can afford. The facility will even be increased, if, as may bo 
Imped, the general trade should increase under the new arrangements. The 
t liina trade itself will become more and more available for (he end in view; 
and the probability is, that there will be an improvement of exchange, though 
Jiot s() fur as to equal the rate now applied to the accounts between tlie two 
branches (jf the Company's concerns. It should, however, he remembered, 
lat tlm advantage given to territory by the adoption of an arbitrary rate is, 
in truth, not a gain upon the exchange, but a portion of commercial profit 
ipp 10(1 through tliat medium to the use of the territory, and ought to be con- 
^i< crod as a part of those regular charges for which India, and not lilngland, is 
'iiMvprahle. So also with regard to the actual deficiency of funds in India to 
"f^^ssary expenses of the Government. There has certainly been 
to th H has been supplied by the means above stated. Whether 

in seventeen millions or twelve millions (the latter is the amount 

lior(> t to the Report of 1830) or any other sum, it is not necessary 

rironf ^ deficit having hitherto existed, is no 

fimirnnt * f always be a deficit in future. Yet this is assumed in the 

(liient Committee, and is more distinctly stated in a subse- 

0()o yiP Minute. In reference to the plan of charging the annuity of 

d>at Inri; 1 ^ Indran revenues, they observe, that there is little prospect 

til pay if ’’’ T . ” deprived of the advantages of the China trade, will be able 
liiiKk^fuiatn but suggest, that this conclusion has been drawn from 

l"und to SI floating, but a regular, deficiency has hitherto been 

*’*pplied frn Indian revenue; and the void has as regularly been 
T ^ without difficulty and without disturbance. The 

^''^«/.Joi/r.N.S.VuL.10.No.40, ‘ 3 G 
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Accommodation has proved most useful; but it may be apprehended thftt the 
very existence of a resource^ so constant, so effectual, so readily and quiet) . 
applicable, has tended to create the evil which was to be remedied. I mean aj 
particular reflection on any of the local Governments of India in past timoR 
It was natural that they should not be very rigorous in repressing an expei)(ji; 
ture, the excess of which the commerce was ever ready to feed. 

The opinion which I have here stated is now, 1 believe, very generallv 
entertained : it is not, indeed, without some countenance, even from the 
Minute of the Secret Committee, If the searching mejisures of economy’' 
to which that Minute alludes as having “of late years been introduced in all 
the branches of Indian administration” had earlier been applied, there can 
be no question that much of the necessity of a resort to extraneous succour 
would nave been averted ; and I feel as little doubt that those measures, or 
others of the same nature, would long since have been enforced, had not the 
desired succour been always at hand. In this view, the experience of the past 
though unfavourable, may sanction better hopes as to the future. Once cut 
off the resource of the surplus profit, and the administrators of the Indian 
revenues will find themselves compelled to confine their expenditure within the 
limits of their proper income. 

In this place it is right to mention, that the Government plan, if carried into 
effect, would not, as appears to ha\e been apprehended, rovolve the augmen- 
tation of the present Indian Debt, nor impose any new burthen on the Indian 
Resources, it is proposed to invest the proceeds of the Company’s property 
in the purchase of the existing Indian Debt, to the amount necessary to secure 
the promised dividend, and to place the East-India Stock- holders in the room 
of tne Creditors so purchased out. I’hc effect would he, not increase, but 
substitution. It is further intended to make this substitution in a manner 
peculiarly advantageous ; namely, by redeeming, in the first instance, the 
rqmittable debt, which is, you are aware, held by conditions peculiarly unfa- 
vourable to India. The proposed annuity, therefore, is not by any means to 
be regarded as a fresh burthen on the Indian resources, for which India will 
receive no financial equivalent, hut as an outgoing, for which compensation 
will be derived through the medium of the Commercial funds of the Com- 
pany, applicable to the use of the Territory, and ultimately operating to the 
reduction of the Indian Debt. This plan, therefore, insteau ot impairing, will 
tend to improve the general resources of our Eastern Empire. 

With respect to the competency of India to answer all the just demands on 
her Exchecjuer, no rational doubt can exist. A revenue which, notwithstand- 
ing fluctuations, lias during the last twenty years been steadily progressive- 
which, estimated according to the Parliamentary rates of Exchange, has now 
reached the annual amount of twenty. two Millions, and which promises still 
to increase ; a territory^ almost unlimited in extent ; a soil rich, fertile, and 
suited to every variety of produce ; great resources not yet explored ; a peoplft 
generally speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, improving, and evincing both 
desire and capacity of further improvement; these, I think, are sufficient 
pledges that our Treasury in the East will, under wise management, be more 
than adequate to meet the current expenditure. These anticipations mav he 
deemed too sanguine ; but it must be observed that, in indulging them, I am 
assuming that the system of retrenchment now in operation throughout tiie 
different departments of the Indian administration, shall be followed out w'lt 
wisdom and with steadiness, and that the resources of the country shall bcfosterc 
both by active encouragement and by judicious forbearance on the part ot t e 
governing authorities. On these suppositions, and considering 
greatly, and even extraordinarily, our political position in that quarter has e ^ 
improved, and our empire consolidated, during the currency of the pres 
Charter, it is, I think, no extravagant conjecture, that the financial con i 
of our Indian dominions will gradually advance, and ijot Mdth an ^ 
injurious to the people, but in perfect harmony with the 

ment of the national powers and capabilities. Such, surely, are tne 

which wo may hope to see realized in that country, under the sway 
Government exclusively devoted to the administration of Lerest 

cerns, and watched and seconded by a constituted body bound up m 
with its territorial prosperity. 
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Having now given some exposition of the train of thought by which the 
r verninent have been led to the conclusions embodied in the first two pr^ 
^*”itions of the Paper of Hints, I proceed, secondly, to consider the parti- 
^ Tar arrangement under which it is j^roposcd to accomplish their purpose. 
^*^The third and fourth propositions in the Paper of Hints are as follow : 

« The Company’s assets, commercial and territorial, with all their posses- 
. and rights, to be assigned to the Crown on behalf of the Territorial 

SKHI® ^ ™ i* T J * 

iimcJit 01 India. 

« An annuity of jC630,000 to be granted to the Proprietors, to be paid in 
pti'dand by half-yearly instalments, and to be chargeable upon the territorial 
ilenucs of India exclusively, and to form part of the territorial debt of that 
•mintry, not to be redeemable before the 30th April 18 ; and then, at the 

Vution of Parliament, by payment of 100 for every .£5. 5^. of annuity.” 

These propositions,” it is observed in the Minute, “ appear to the Secret 
Connnittee of Correspondence to involve in substance the abolition of the 
Kast-India Company, and the surrender by them (for it cannot be contcin- 
nlatod to deprive them) of all their rights, privileges, and property, for no 
other compensation than the chance of receiving, after every other territorial 
demand shall have been satisfied, a dividend of lOj per cent., for a term whose 
Icimth is not stated, and which, whatever the term may be, there can be little 
prospe«.t that India, when deprived of the advantage of the China Trade, will 

be able to pay*” , . « , . * . 

On that part of this passage which refers to the security for the proposed 
dividend, I trust no long discussion can be necessary. Though it be made the 
last clause of the Committee’s objection, I notice it first ; because, if the fni- 
pressions of the Secret Committee should prevail with the Court of Proprietors, 

1 regret to say that there can be little hope of a satisfactory settlement. But 
1 have already expressed the sentiments of the Government on the subject, 
and I cannot doubt that the justice of those sentiments will, on considera- 
tion, he generally admitted. I must further remark, that the Secret Com- 
mittee have materially misapprehended the provisions of the plan, if they 
Mippo'«e it to be meant that, when the Proprietors shall be placed on the terri- 
tory of India, tl\cir annual dividends will be postponed to those of the other 
territorial creditors. They will have the same plenary demands on the State 
with all other public creditors, and will stand precisely upon equal grounds. 
They will no more come last, than they would come last in England if they 
had* bought into the Consols. I have, indeed, before explained, that they 
would not constitute a new body of creditors, but only be substituted for credi- 
tors already existing. 

With regard to the claims which the Secret Committee prefer on bchalt of 
the Company, in whatever manner they may be adjusted, yet for the liquida- 
tion of them the Company surely cannot look beyond the property and re- 
venues which they have hitherto administered. To the continuance of a 
monopoly of the ClhiiiH Trade, or to a share in any tax to which the con- 
Mimers of tea may be subject, it will not be contended that they have any 
‘■luiin on the ground of right. As little can the notion be entertained of 
casting them upon the general revenues of England. But I have the happi- 
ness of believing that the security ofiered to them is open to no reasonable 
impoaclnnent ; and, deeming it superfluous to dwell on this topic, T shall, for 
the present, content myself with the expression of my regret, that the Secret 
llonimittce should hav'e admitted into their Minute the declaration which I 
have quoted. I must however add, that in proportion as the plan is advan- 
t^igeous to India, the value of the security will be enhanced. I will, therefore, 
Wfore I consider specifically the points at issue, briefiy advert to some of the 
circumstances which recommend the plan of the Government. 

The plan, as i have already explained, involves no increase of Indian debt 
or of charge on the Indian resources, but simply the substitution of one set 
public creditors for another; and that, in a manner peculiarly advanta- 
IJPous to India, by the purchase, in the first instance, of the remittable debt. 
'♦ hile, therefore, with regard to England, it involves no expense, its financial 
fidvantagcs with respect to India are more than negative. It removes the 
pressure of a liability, which it might be difficult to find another opportunity 
conveniently discharging. It secures to the Proprietors of East India 
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l^tdck their dividend not only preserves them in a separate charact^ 
thus continuing* the cbnnection between the Directors and the ConstituencJ 
by whom they are elected, but it knits that connection more closely ;**it 
tides their interests with those of India, by giving them a direct and immel 
di'ate money interest in its good government, and thus qualifies them, in I 
decidedly greater degree than hitherto, for the duties assigned to them in the 
system cf Indian administration it relieves, at the same time, the Direc. 
tors from many avocations, which can scarcely fail to withdraw their attention 
from the duties which belong to them as the rulers of a vast empire .and 
thus, while it is directly beneficial to the Indian finances, it affords new and 
stronger securities for that good government, on which the prosperity of the 
finances, not less than of all the otqer interests of India, must mainly depend. 

Reverting to the general scope of the passage of the Minute under conai- 
deration, I nave to observe that the prtmositions o'Weeted to cannot, in fair, 
ness, be said to involve the abolition of the East- India Company. On the 
contrary, the Company would stand on as firm a basis as ever ; the Proprio- 
tors receiving the same income as heretofore ; their representatives still hold- 
ing their place in the government of our Eastern Empire ; and their privilefre 
of trading as a joint stock company restricted, only because the exercise of 
it appears to be inconsistent witn the obligations incident to the acceptance 
of political power. 

In so far as concerns the property belonging to the Company in their com- 
mercial capacity, the proposed arrangement may, indeed, unohjcctionably be 
said to involve a surrender ; but it involves also an equivalent, or what is so 
deemed. The sufficiency of the equivalent is a distinct question to be con- 
sidered as we proceed, If it be not insuflicient, as I am persuaded it is not, 
there are assuredly abundant reasons to recommend the plan ; and, whether it 
be said to involve surrender and compensation, or conversely, tender and 
condition (for either expression is equally just), is not to be forgotten that the 
proposed arrangement is not compulsory. To accept or reject it, rests with 
the East-Tndia Company. Sfrongly convinced that it will he for the advan- 
tage of the Company to accept it, rlisr Majesty’s Covernraent cannot expeej: or 
wish that they snould do so, except under a similar persuasion. On the one 
hand, His Majesty’s Ministers, sincerely desirous of retaining the agency of 
the Company in the political government of India, arc not the less anxious to 
see full justice done to all their claims, On the other hand, they are bound 
to watch with a jealous care over the general interests of the empire. 

In the plan proposed, they have endeavoured to reconcile these several 
objects;. and advancing, as I shall now do, to the more detailed consideration 
of the two particulars already specified, — the surrender required, and th« 
compensation tendered,— I shall, I trust, be able to satisfy you that their en- 
deavour has not been unsuccessful. 

First, let us shortly consider what it is that the Company is called upon to 
relinquish. 

As already intimated, their China monopoly (I may use the word without 
any strictness of definition) ceases by the mere operation of law at the time 
fixed by the Act of 1813. Here, at least, nothing is surrendered. The 
right 01 British subjects to trade with India on an entire equality with the 
Company cannot be denied. It cannot be pretended, that the special pri- 
vileges arid property belonging to the Company in that country would operate 
to the exclusion of their countrymen from any essential facility of admission 
or trade. . ,, 

The dominion of the British Crown, securing equal protection for an 
classes of British subjects throughout Hindostan, has superseded the use 
and altered the character of those factories and settlements which may 


have been necessary to commercial dealings in former times. Here again 
nothing is surrendered. 

The political authority which the Company is to retainnnust be held as tne 
pure gift of the British rarliament : — a trust confided to a particular body oi 
British subjects, for the benefit of the Indian people, and for the good of t 
British empire in general. That which may at the pleasure of the State 
withdrawn, cannot in any just sense, bo said to be surrendered. 
the exercise of political functions, the relinquishment or limitation of 
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trade on the footing of free competition) is indeed entirely optional wUk 
Company. But their trade, conducted on such a footing) cannot) in the 
udfirment of His Majesty’s Government) be expected to be profitable; — and) 
inallv I pl*^iooes8, that the interests belonging to the 

Company in that property which they apprar to regard as exclusively commer- 
cial are involved in a multiplicity of doubts and entanglements, from which 
an escape seems to be next to impossible, except through the operation of 
some such comprehensive scheme as that which His Majesty’s Ministers 

^^l^he^basis on which the arrangement rests is the priD<;iple of a compromise 
between the two branches of the Indian concern) — the commercial and the 
territorial ; meaning to denote by the former term, the interests permanently 
l)eloiiging to the Company as a commercial body, and by the latter, those na- 
tional interests which they have administered as the organs of the political 
(lovernment of our Indian empire; with the obligations attachingto each class 
of interests respectively. The questions at issue between the two brunches, 
the latier of which it is especially the duty of His Majesty’s Government to 
represent in the present discussion, are, 1 need not say, long and intricate, 
consisting of reciprocal claims, some really questionable, and nearly all, in 
gome deg^e or other, disputed. These differences could he brought to a termi- 
nation only by one of two courses, — the one amicable, the other contentious ; 
—cither by an amicable compromise ; or by an actual and authorized investi- 

scarchingly applied to each head of an immense and complicated mass 

of details, with a view to an exact and final apportionment. Such an inves- 
tigation, however successfully we suppose it to he conducted, would bo 
d^^tiMictive of those paramount objects which, for the good of India and of 
Kngland, the Government arrangement contemplates. The intention being, 
that the Company shall be continued in their political capacity, and that 
they shall commence the exercise of their resumed functions in the utmost 
possible state of efficiency, it would obviously be incompatible with that 
end that they should instantly he engaged in a sort of self-litigation, to be 
prosecuted l)y ^ineans of a complicated, vexatious, and scarcely terminable 
t'n«]uiry, 

liven without reference, however, to the proposed arrangement, it may 
easily he shewn, that an investigation of this nature would be productive of 
the most serious inconvenience to the Company themselves. According to 
the views which have at different times been stated on the part of the Company, 
there would, indeed, be little necessity for any investigation at all,— In con- 
formity with those views, the Secret Committee have recorded their senti- 
ments ’ in the following passage : “ With every respect for His Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Committee unanimously decline to recommend the before- 
mentioned proposals to the Court of Directors, to be offered by them for the 
acceptance of tne Court of Proprietors, and beg leave to record their opinion, 
that no proposition w’hatever for continuing the Government of India in the 
hands of the Company, when deprived of the exclusive trade with China, can 
be acceptable to the Company, unless the Proprietors be fully secured in the 
regular payment half-yearly of their dividend of ten and a half per cent, 
per aniiuin,* and in the right, whenever paid off, to such an amount of principal, 
as, at the present price of Consols, would produce that rate of dividend, 
'J' he Committee submit, that this is the least to which the Company can be 
considered entitled, when it is remembered that they have property amply 
sufficient to provide an investment in consols equal to the required dividend ; 
such property consisting of commercial assets, of pecuniary claims of large 
amount in India, and of possessions of rights in that country of great value, 
their title to which has never been disputed.” 

Supposing this statement to be unimpeachable, and supposing all that is 
hero enumerated to be the clear and unquestioned property of the Company, 
unaffected by any diability to aiw other party, the idea of a compromise would, 
of course, be inadmissible. They would then he justified in pressing their 
claim to the uttermost. But this concession can hardly ne expected. 

he property claimed as commercial by the Company is well known to 

® exposed to many doubts and questions, both as to the amount and the 
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nature of its component parts. It is further supposed to be subject to heav 
liabilities. ^ 

My only object, at present, is to prove that compromise is the far preferabi 
mode of proceedinj^. I am not, therefore, called to give an opinion on th* 
disputes between the parties, and still less on the responsibilities of the com* 
mercial capital. If it can bo shown that, in the opinion of very competent 
authorities, doubts of the gravest kind attach to the subjects of altercation 
and that it is questioned by such authorities, whether the most serious liabiji! 
ties do not affect that property which the Company assume to be incontrover- 
libly their own, my purpose will have been gained ; for it m 411 then appear 
that adjudication cannot be attained, except through the medium of a miniite 
and detailed enquirv. But, in whatever mode such an inquiry may bo conducted 
— whether by a Parliamentary Colmnission,— or by arbitration, — or before a 
legal tribunal,— or in any other imaginable form, — the very institution of ii 
must give a severe shock to the credit of the Company. The blow once struck 
the sequel will he marked by increasing mischief. Such enquiries, it is M'd! 
known, are usually protracted fur beyond the estiinateil time. In the given 
case, the examination must extend back through the transactions of nearly u 
century, and must apjdy to property, both in India, in England, and afloat, 
and, us to a great portion of it, placed under very peculiar circumstoncos.— 
In the interim the Charter expires : — the China monopoly is at an end:— and 
in what situation, it may he asked, are the East-India Stock-holders? — From 
what funds are the dividends to be paid?— In what manner arc the commercial 
operations of the Company, even those already in progress, to be carried for- 
w'jird? Let it be supposed (what certainly cannot he assumed us matter of 
course) that the final issue, at some period which it is impossible to anticipate, 
shall assign to the Company all that they claim, — will it be contended that even 
such an event would, in the slightest degree, compensate for the injury whid) 
they must in the mean time have sustained? 

It is, liouever, incumbent on me to advert to the grounds on which I have 
come to the conclusion, that tlm question between the commerce and llio teiii- 
tory really involves the difficulties supposed. 

The Coininercial property claimed by the Company, exclusively of propertv 
in India, may be thus stated : 

The Commercial capital, as computed 
by the Company on the Ist May 1 829 . . . . .£21,102,182 

lleiinburseinents of wars previous to 

17G5 £3, (Ik), 000 

Less— Home Bond-debt at that time 

outstanding 1,01 (1,000 

2,000,000 


X23,102,182 


Tlic commercial capital, computed at X21,102,182 on the 1st May 1820, 
thus composed ; 

Cash at home and abroad, and })ronerty in the public 


funds ‘ .. .. X2, 180,120 

Goods and merchandize at home and abroad . . . . 7>383,037 

Property afloat and freight thereon 3,531,807 

Debts due to the Company at home and abroad for 
goods sold and investments . . . . . , , . 2,227,105 

Buildings and dead stock .. .. .. 1,407,007 

East-1 mlia annuities .. .. l,2(J7,500 

Due from territory , . . . 4,031,90() 


• 22,030,585 
.. 1,534,403 


Deduct debts . . 
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Tt woul<i improper in me to assert^ nor do I mean even to insinuate, tiiat, 
a .r moat of these heads, an impartial arbitrator would not adjudge to the 
r" ^nanv that for which they take credit. But, unquestionably, no arbitrrtor 
^ dispose of the matter, without having first considered various deductions 
*rch on behalf of the territoi 7 , might be claimed ; I do not say justly, but 
"•ith reason to warrant the demand. 

" 'J’lnis for example, of the sum stated to be due to Commerce from Territory, 
oiinting to i;4,63l,906, a large amount is open to question, independently 
^nhe suiplus of commercial profits, which is liable to appropriation under 

53 d of Oeo. TII. Thus, also, it has long been, as you well knou', a matter 
)f dispute, M'hethor the Home Bond-debt (amounting to ^3,796,000) is charge- 
• ble to the 'JVrritorial or the Commercial branch. On whichever of those 
brint hcs that debt shall be determined ultimately to fall, it must, at all events, 
l)t‘ paid in the first instance by the Commerce; and although it is probable that 
the liolders of the bonds w'ould be averse to being paid off, yet if it should be 
(leonied expedient to discharge the whole, or any part of their debt, so much 
of tlic Commercial funds as may be necessary must, of course, be applied to 

^^Tlio vidue of the property udiich might be considered clearly to belong to the 
rornpany would also give rise to various questions; and more especially, the 
li.rhts aiid privileges claimed by the Company in India, most of which have 
h<HMi in nbeyanee for a period of nearly seventy years, would certainly be found 
involved in inextrieahle doubts, both as to amount and as to title. 

It would, indeed, be difficult, if not impossible, to come to any conclusion 
ns to any part of the property under enquiry (supposing that there is no com- 
itroini^ej without opening all the questions which have been raised in regard to 
the ConinieiTidl profits of the Company, and the origin of their debts and 
; questions which, as you know, comprehend the very origin of our Ter- 
ntoriiil acquisitions in India, and require for their solution a variety of infor- 
iiintion now probably no longer to be attained. 

A moment’s rellection on the particulars embraced by each of the several 
heads aliove specified, will, I conceive, satisfy every reasonable mind of the 
necossilv of admitting the principle of a compromise for which I am contend- 
ing. Bill supposing that all these difficulties were overcome —supposing all 
tho facts as stated on behalf of the Company to be established, and all the 
items exhibited in their accounts to be admitted, there remain grave and 
perplexing (|ucstioris of law, which embrace the whole extent of the Company’s 
claims, and of which the consideration cannot be neglected or evaded. These 
I proceed to explain. 

I'he Commercial assets of the Company, included in the account of Stock 
by computation in 1794, although not separately and distinctly exhibited, 
may, I presume, bo stated to have been under eight millions sterling. Ihe 
Commercial assets on 1st May 1814 were computed by the Company to exceed 
mmuot'ii millions. In that period, therefore, that is under the Charter Act 
pasM'd in the year 1793, the property in question was increased by a sum of 
more than eleven millions. We need not argue on the supposition that this in- 
crease arose out of an application of the Territorial funds in the hands ot the 
Company, to their Commercial occasions. The representations which have 
been nmde on that point would, indeed, have to bo very fully and carefully 
considered, if we wore driven to a contest between the two branches; and 
they have not been overlooked by His Majesty’s Government in considering 
the expediency of a compromise. But the liabilities to which I am now ad- 
M'rting attach to the Company, on the favourable assumption that the whole of 
the increase in question may be resolved into an accumulation of so much of 
the Commercial profits received during the time. The question is, whether 
anypart of the Commercial profits could legally be thus applied ? 

It is admitted on all hands, that by the Charter Act now existing, no similar 
supplication of the^ommercial profits could legally take place. But it is urged, 
that the Act of 1793 is no less peremptory than that of 1813, in setting apart 
the surplus profits of Commerce for Territorial purposes; and good opinions 
hold it to be seriously questionable, whether, at least, at the expiration of the 
Act of 1793 , the Company were not hound to replace to the credit of the Ter- 
all that accession to their capital which had been formed out of the inter- 
•nediate profits of their Commerce, and whether that obligation on them does 
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not remain in force up to the present moment. The opinions to which I have 
alluded, I must be distinctly understood neither to impugn nor to support.. 
Others of equal weight may perhaps be cited in opposition to them. But the 
very circumstance, that a question so seriously affecting a claim founded on a 
matter of account divides authorities entitled to respect, would form a strong 
reason why the parties concerned should resort to a compromise, rather than 
contend for rights, the mere discussion of which must occasion great injury 
both to themselves and to the public. The liability to which I have now re. 
ferred supposing it really to attach to the Commercial assets, so called, of the 
Company, would deeply affect the value of their property. A doubt, however, 
has been raised, and is indeed sufficiently familiar to the Company themselves, 
whether that property be not liable ^to another demand, which would be abso- 

T^e^queltiorn^^ I l^ave in view is this,— whether the whole of the Com^ 
pany’s Commercial property be not lega,lly responsible for those debts m\ 
eiiffaffemcnts which have been contracted in the Company s name tor political 
and territorial purposes, and whether it will not continue so responsible, 
even although the Company should be wholly deprived of their political 
powers and functions. This question branches into a variety of points which I 
forbear from enumerating, but which I can, on good authority, state to be 
entitled to the most serious consideration ; and which, if pressed adversely, 
cannot fail to involve any attempt to adjust the Company s affairs in the utmost 
ombarrassment. I have felt no difficulty in adverting to this subiect •, because 
as I have before intimated, it is in its general nature not new to the Company. 

Let it be observed, however, that 1 consider the question referred to as likely 
to arise only in the event of an adjustment being attempted on the ground of 
strict right. 1 will hereafter endeavour to shew, that neither this nor the for- 
mer question ought to embarrass the Legislature in sanctioning an adjustment 
on the basis of the compromise suggested by Ilis Majesty’s Government. 

It will, perhaps, be said that, whatever may be the strictly legal estimate 
of the mutual debts and demands of the Commerce and the lerritory, Par- 
liament may, and must, deal with this contested case on enlarged principles ot 

Teamens b^oth the right and duty of Parliament, His Majesty’s Ministers 
are convinced ; and it is precisely on this persuasion that they found their hcipe 
of obtaining from Parliament an approbation of the plan which it is their in- 
tention to recommend. It will presently, I trust, appear that, in its essentuil 
features, that arrangement is not without a sanction even from past Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Meanwhile, I need scarcely remark that Parliameii 
can lemslatc on no' partial view of interests in this complicated case, and must 
always lean to the rule of confirming legal rights, where no clear cause is 

shewn for an exception. i K a 

From the tenour of some of the previous observations, it might perhaps be 
arcued, that the claims which the Government least consult pfop"'"-' ‘ 
coinpromUe, arc those on the part of the Territory : Bijt the is tha , m 
the ludgment of the Government, the concerns of the Territory, ■ ..i 

thoie of the Commercial department, have a deep interest “'PPp''" 

settlement. No share which the Terri, 


settlement. XNo snare wmeu me xn 

pany’s assets alleged to he commercial, could f 3,,, f 

enquiry' of indefinite extent, duration, and complexity Jiuring * PyP; 
tlmt enquiry, the contested pronerty.would be .i" ‘he. hands ol the 
party : and a good deal of difficulty might occur in furnishing the funds net 
Ury for the current home expenditure. . 

There are other considerations, however, beyond these. The m mp 
tant object for the Territory is, that it should, ns P®***!" 

under a Rood and settled system of Government. Whether the p 

Majesty’s Ministers sufficiently prtivides for that object, is a questiM P 

"niideration ; hut, assuming for the present thi, to be ‘h® «®- W 'U' 
not too speedily be carried into effect: not to mention y'ha* Lmo 

said, that if the Company, as a Commercial body, ®hpuW he pla^ 
diate litigation with the Territorial interest, the continuance ‘ P l„. 
finctioL, which is one material part of the plan, would be rendered q-nM 

*’”ofthe public creditors in India, who form an important branch of the Te 
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. rial interest, I must observe, that their rights (I speak not now of the claims 
. dispute between the Commerce and the Territory, but of their rights as 
‘ tional creditors of India), though undoubtedly standing on a' firm foundation 
of justice and expediency, have never yet been recognized by the Legislature, 
except in a temporary point of view. Their situation is, in some respects, 
anomalous— for they have grown up under an anomalous system— and might 
subject them, if it were tried by technical rules of law, to questions against 
which they ought to be secured. If it be said here, as in the former instance, 
that the rights of this class of men should be dealt with, not on the ground of 
wal exactness but of a liberal equi^, I willingly, as before, accede to the 
opinion : and it is precisely because I do so, that 1 desire to release the interests 
of the‘«e, as of all other parties, from the embarrassments of extreme claims 
and pretensions, and to provide for them on the common basis of a fair and 
rational compromise, sanctioned and established by the authority of Parliament. 

It cannot be expected that the several parties concerned should relinquish 
llieir claims without adequate consideration. On the other hand, the deter- 
mination to maintain or resist them with unqualified rigour, would involve 
consequences, the very exemption from which is more than an equivalent for 
even liberal concession. 

The expediency of acting on the principle of a compromised settlement will 
not, probably, be longer contested ; and I shall now proceed to consider, 
whether the terms prescribed by the plan of Ministers bo fit and just. 

The difficulty of settling the conditions of the compromise between the 
rnimnercial and Territorial interests, arises chiefly from the confusion of 
functions which has hitherto, and perhaps of necessity, existed in the system 
of the Company. To some extent the same difficulty has always been felt, 
and has been Hcalt with ; for even during the pendency of the system, and 
while the two departments have continued in avov^ed connection, Parliament 
has found it necessary to fix a limit between the interests belonging to them 
respectively. The object now is to discover some practical rule of demarca- 
tion ; some principle, the operation of which may be expected to satisfy both 
parties ; and such a principle is not to be sought in abstract or speculative 
ennsideratipna, but in the results of experience, so far as these afford any 
precedent applicable to the case. 

It appears to the (lovernment, that, by observing what has hitherto been 
the feeling and understanding as to the relations that ought to subsist between 
the two classes of interests m question, — what degree of beneficial share in 
tlie common concern has through a long course of years been allotted to each, 
and apparently with the approbation of all parties, — an adequate guide or 
standard will be obtained for the terms of any prospective arrangement. 

The difficulty, as I have observed, has already been dealt with by the 
Lciji'^lutiire, though under circumstances, it must be owned, considerably dif- 
ferent from those under which it now presents itself. The Charter Acts of 
171*3 and 1813 carefully regulated the order in which the Company, as a 
(’onnnercial body, that is, the Proprietors of Stock, on the one hand, and the 
Territory on the other, in respect of its interest to relieve itself from debt, 
niioht make use of the Company’s Commercial profits ; and the provisions 
laid down for this purpose by those two Acts, though not precisely identical, 
^^el'e nevertheless conformable to the same general rule. Both Acts directed 
tliat, after providing for certain urgent or current payments, all the net pro- 
ceeds of the Company’s sales at home, and the duties and allowances arising 
theni by private trade, and all their other profits in Great Britain, should 
I'f' applied in payment of the dividend to the Proprietors. Both Acts after- 
jurds directed the application of the profits to the payment of the debt in 
India, until such debt should have been reduced to a certain specified 
amount; but that when that debt was thus reduced, and the Home Bond debt 
"as also reduced to a certain amount, the surplus profits (and by the later 
^'ct the surplus re\ienues also) should be applied to the formation of a 
guarantee fund of .£12,000,000. If the debts, however, should afterwards 
exceed the specified amount, the appropriations were again to take place, 
ike limit assigned to the Indian debt by the Act of 1793 was that of two 
mi lions sterling; by that of 1813, ten millions sterling; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that the present debt very greatly exceeos the latter amount. 
'^^*«/.t/oMr;N.S.VoL.10.No.40. 3H 
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1 do not state the provisions of these clauses with minute exactness* and 
some of them I wholly pass by, as not in the least affecting my immediuie 
argument. The acts differ in some particulars from each other; but ill 
main points, so far as respects the present question, they coincide, and the 
principles common to both may thus be said to have been established by 
liamentary sanction, by general acquiescence, and by the experience of for^ 
years. ^ 

I should, however, mention that both Acts provide for tlie reduction of the 
Home Bond Debt; and the Act of 1813 directs its reduction indifferent wit}, 
that of the Territorial Debt, at the option of the Directors, with the appio. 
bution of the Board. I must repeat, that if the proposed arrangement 
effect, the Government must, out^ of the Commercial funds of the d)inpi,„|^ 
in their hands, make adequate provision for the Home Bond Debt, in theeidii 
of its being expedient or requisite to discharge the whole or any part of u 
This 1 wish should he always understood ; although, for the sake of breiiu, 
1 do not always specify the Home Bond Debt in words, when discoursing oj 
the Company’s obligations ; and although, on account of the greater impoit- 
ance of the interests more immediately connected with Territory, T treat ilie 
question before us geneially as a question between the Proprietors on the one 
hand, and the 'JVrritorial interest on the other. 

Wiietlior tlie Home B(»iid Didit ought in strictness to he considered 
Territorial or Commercial, it is on this plan quite unnecessary to detoriniiit., 
It is true that, during tlie subsistence of these Acts, the Commercial and 
Territorial functions of the Company were, for many purposes, very inti- 
mately blended together, and that the precedent which they furnish cannot 
without modification be adapted to the present conjuncture. The connection 
between Commerce and Territory was then to be continued ; it is now to h 
dissolved. The object then was to effect a distribution of profits ; it is now 
in the nature of a division of capital, 8till a general conformity to the prin- 
ci])le of those Acts is by no means impracticable. 

It is, indeed, to be recollected, that the principle in question has already 
been maintained under an important cliunge of circumstances. The Act of 
1813 implicitly, though witli eircumstantitil variations, followed the precodiiiir 
Act. Under the Act of 17113, how ei er, the Company retained in substance the 
monopoly of the Indian trade. Enjoying llien the whole trade of the coiintiy 
which they at the same time governed, it might have been natural to suppose, 
and in fact it was at that period supposed, and supposed in some 
correctly, that their Territoiial power ministered to the advancenient of then 
Commerce ; and it might, therefore, seem but a fair return, that the surpliw 
profits of the Commerce should contribute to the well-being of the 'I'crntoiN. 
But the Act of 1813 extinguished the exclusive privileges of the Company in 
India. It left them the monopoly of tlie China trade only ; a trade having m 
natural connection with the territorial control of lidia, and which, at all 
events, could not derive from the Indian functions or nreasures of the Compain 
the same degree of assistance w ith that whicli had been afforded to the cxi lu- 
sive trade granted by the former Act, Still we find the former principle nl 
appropriation continued. The Dividend is first secured; and then all the 
Commercial receipts, with the reservation above stated as to the Bond Deht. 
are directed to flow into the Territorial exchequer, until a certain measure ci 
fulness is attained. 

It is not my intention, nor do I conceive it of the least importance, to eiiijuirc 
into the particular views of those, at whose recommendation, and under whose 
guidance, the Legislature passed the two Acts in question, and especially ihe 
Approuriatiun clauses. But I find in those clauses a rule or principle esta- 
blished, which has now been actually, and without objection, in force durinff 
two entire terms of the Company’s trade and sovereignty. 3lius it is not on ) 
proved that Parliament has deemed itself morally, as well as cunstitutiona 
competent to legislate on this subject, but a practice has^ under ite authori ). 
been established during forty years. To that practice all subsisting mteres^ 
have conformed, or under it they have grown up : and if the Act of ^ 
now to be re-enacted for another term of twenty years, or for a much lonp^ 
term, it caimot be thought that any of the parties, concerned would objec* > 
indeed there is no doubt that all would acquiesce. 
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The principl* eo estahlished by the two Acte in question may be thus stated : 
that the profit accruing from the Company’s Commerce should, in the first 
instance, be employed in securing the regular payment of the Dividends to 
the proprietors of Stock, and that it should then he applied (speaking gene- 
, ally) for '^‘^rritory ; such last mentioned application to he 

gnsneiided only so long as the burden of debt on the Territory continues beloitr 
a rrrtaiii specified amount. 

The position in uhich the Acts thus place the Proprietors is very obsen^able. 
The Proprietoi-s, being in fact the Company, are, in one sense, undoubtedly 
debtors to those who have claims on the Company; but, in another point of 
ucw, they may he* considered as creditors on the common concern : and it is 
rather in this light that they seem to he regarded by the Appropriation clause^^. 
Hut the claims of the Proprietors being provided for, the next use of the 
(loniinorcial funds, to an indefinite amount, is given to the 'JVrritory for its 
beiiotit, due regard being had to the claims of the Homo Bond ffreditt>rs. 
I here use the expression, “ the benefit of the Territory,” because the reduc- 
tion of debt must always he presumed to he henofieial to the I’erritory, 
though to the creditors who are paid off it may, in many cases, he very 

inconvenient. 


1 am aware, and indeed have already stated, that hy both Acts some pecidiar 
payments are directed to he made out of the profits, ‘in preferenre even to the 
DiNKlend. 'fhese are payments, however, essential to the maintenance of the 
system, and without which the wheels of Government would come to an abrupt 
htand. It is on the same ground that, in the appropriation of the territorial 
^‘^er)ues, certain payments of prime necessity, — those, for* example, on 
account of the military expenditure, — are preferred to the payment of the 
interest of the doiit. The general rule is not alFected by such exceptions. I 
:iiii auare, also, that in both Acts there are provisions, by which, after many 
iiiterniediHte appropriations, and after a large reduction of debt, the Propri- 
i tors are assured ot sharing (very scantily indeed) in the ultimate residue of 
profits. There never has been any approach to the realization of thohopo thus 
hclii out. The enactment has proved a dead letter; and the silence of all 
purlieu respecting it during many past years, proves that all notion of the 
promised benefit, if ever entertained, has long since been abandoned. 

It is, on the whole, the opinion of the Government, that, with allowance for 
the change of circumstances, it will he both just and expedient that the pecu- 
marv interests of the Proprietors and the Territory should l)C maintained in 
that relative position towards each other, in which they have so long continued 
tiruler the express authority of Parliament, and that they should he so main- 
tained by the same authority. They conceive that sumcient justice will he 
dniip to the Gompany, commorcially considered, by continuing to them th6 
iccL'ipl i)f their Dividend, and no more; and sufficient justice to the I'erritory, 
h\ calling on it to rolinguish all claim to so much of the Commercial property 
«'>s will he required to form a fund for the payment of the Dividend, on condition 
nf receiving all the rest of that property to its own use, — the (IO^'crnment, on 
hc'lialt of the 'J’eiritory, taking upon itself, with the Commercial property made 
OUT to it under the arrangement, all the obligations incident to that property 
I'l the hands of the Company, among which obligations the Home Bond Debt 
ifc ot course included. 

*''iich is the principle which essentially regulates the terms of the compro- 
iniso proposed by the Government, and they believe that it will he for the 
!«<luint!ige of all parties to accede to those terms. On the one hand, the Pro- 
I'jytors of Kcist-lndia Stock can offer no just ohjoction to the plan. They 
iiic iiisured in the receipt of all that, during the last forty years, they litivo 
’u*ri satisfied receive, — of all that they have habitually regarded as the 
jjoamnt of their pecuniary interest in the oonci'rn,— of all that they could 
ih'p^ ^ ^xpt^cted, or that they would in fact have expected to be secured to 

f’m, it the present Charter Act were to be renewed for forty years or for a 
' I'ntury. ‘ 


iiiHHi"' however, that the situation of the Proprietors is deteriorated, 
^ dioir future receipts are to depend only on the security of the 
’•w The Secret Committee, as has already appeared, expect thftt 

n lan revenue will be permanently deficient ; and they moreover think 
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that the present amount of Dividend ought to be secured to the Proprietoiy : 
the national stock of this country, the Commercial capital of the CompaaJ 
being, as they allege, quite equal to purchase a sufficiency of such stock. ^ 

To the last suggestion there are several objections ; but it may suffice to 
observe, that it could not be acted upon, without allowing to the Company a]] 
or nearly all, that they claim as their Commercal capital,— and thus, in 
conceding to them at once, and without investigation, all the points at issue 
between the Commerce and the Territory. That suggestion, therefore, must 
be dismissed from contemplation. All that seems essential is to shew that the 
situation of the Proprietors, so far from being injured by their acceptance of 
the new arrangement, will be materially improved. For let it be recollected 
that the an angement is offered to them, not as an admission of all the claiiuj 
and pretensions which may be put forward on their behalf, but professedly on 
the footing of compromise. 

In the hrst place, I must once more declare the conviction of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, founded on grounds which, having already slated them, I need not 
recapitulate, that the Territory of India is essentially solvent that the Indian 
resources will, under jiroper management, be capable of answering every fair 
demand on them ; — and that, in order to call them forth into full efficiency, one 
of the principal incaris is to release them from the seductive and hurtful aid of 
the profits of a foreign trade carried on by those who administer them. His 
Majesty’s Ministers are not only impressed with this persuasion, but they belie\e 
that, if the arrangement to be proposed by them were framed on the assump. 
tion that there must always, as a matter of course, be a deficiency in the Indian 
revenues, the ♦very effect of the arrangement w6uld be to perpetuate that 
deficiency. In the second place, let it be considered what is the present 
position of the Proprietors. Their security rests mainly on the profits of tlie 
China trade; a trade, the very existence of which the Company state to be 
exposed to .many dangers, and which no man will affirm to afford an absolutely 
certain resource, together with a reversionary prospect of help from the surplus 
of the Indian revenues, which surplus, according to the representations of the 
Secret Committee, will never exist, and which is at least not likely to be 
realized, under a system that renders the Commerce and the Territory mu- 
tually dependent. Besides this, the double security thus given to the Fro- 
prielors, whatever its value in other respects, is ensured to them only duriiifj 
a term of years ; on the expiration of which, a period now just at hand, their 
interests are left without any Parliamentary protection, and must stand 
exposed to those very doubts, questions, and embarrassments, from which the 
proposed arrangement is tendered to them as an escape. 

The Acts of 1793 and 1813 looked forward, in some degree, to the unpro- 
tected situation in which the Proprietors would be placed on the expiration of 
their Charter. They even endeavoured to provide a resource for the emer- 
gency, And what was that resource? The guarantee|^nd of twelve millions, 
already mentioned : no approach to the formation of wmeh has ever been made. 
Even that guarantee-fund, however, could in no case be formed, unless the 
Indian and Home Bond Debt were reduced to a certain specified amount. 
The intended arrangement actually gives to the Proprietors an income equi- 
valent to that which the guarantee-fund was designed to secure *, and gives it, 
notwithstanding the existence of a largely increased debt. This surely in & 
boon to the Proprietors ; and, receiving it, they cannot reasonably complain 
that a liberal appropriation is next made for the benefit of the Territorial 
creditors, or of that territory on which the debts of those creditors arc 


charged. 

For these reasons, I am clearly of opinion that, the Proprietors would w 
benefited by acceding to the projected arrangement. If, however, any doubt 
should still remain as to the value of the annuity which it is proposed to secure 
to them on the Territory of India, that doubt will be dispelled, V an J 
the prices at which the promissory notes of the Govemnpent are actually 80 
in tho market. If, again, it be suspected that those prices are enhanced, in 
consequence of the additional value given to the notes by a reliance on 


in the market. If, again, it be suspected that those prices are ^ 

consequence of the additional value given to the notes by a reliance on 
Company’s Commercial assets, then this circumstance must not be overlooK 
in estimating the actual interest which the Proprietors possess in thwe awe • 
and in lieu of which it is now proposed to assign to them a fixed dividend. 
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There i* another objection which may perhaps be urgfed on the part of the 
Proprietors. It may be said that, whereas the Charter Acts reserved to them 
a chance, however distant and minute, of an ultimate reversion of profit, the 
proposed plan cuts off that chance, without holding out to them any equivalent 
for its loss. 

1 have before remarked on the extreme smallness of the ultimate chance so 
reserved. It is too remote and visionary to be taken into the account. But 
I must now further observe, that, if the plan of Ministers holds out no equiva- 
lent for the loss of that chance, this is not the fault of the plan, hut of the 
actual slate of the Company’s assets and debts. There is no room, therefore, 
f(,«ipeak of a reversion, or to complain that no compensation is to be made for 
tlic loss of it. 1 hese considerations will, I trust, satisfy the Proprietors, that 
their interests are duly consulted in the plan recommended by His Majesty’s 

Ministers. 

I must however add, in reference to this subject, that, while the Govern, 
iiient deeply feel the obliption of providing for every fair and just claim that 
can be prefemd on behalf of the Proprietors, it is from other and higher con- 
siderations that they are led to attach peculiar value to that part of their plan 
which places the Proprietors on Indian security. The plan allots to the Pro- 
prietary body important powers and functions in the administration of Indian 
attairs ; and, in order to ensure their properly exercising such powers and 
functions, llis Majesty’s Ministers deem it essential that they shall be linked 
and bound, in point of interest, to the country which they are to assist in 
|ro\crning. The measure, therefore, of connecting them immediately with 
tlie territory of India, is evidently not an incidental or immaterial, but a vital, 
condition of the arrangement; and, in proportion as this condition is dispensed 
with, the advantages of the arrangement are sacrificed. If the Proprietors 
are to look to England rather than to India for the security of their dividend, 
their interest in the good government of India, and consequently their fitness 
as one of the principal organs of Indian Government, will in the same degree 
be impaired; and if, according to the suggestion of the Secret Committee, 
they are at ou^e to be placed on the national stock of this country, it is not 
easy to sec what greater propriety there will be in assigning a snare in the 
administration of the Indian Empire to them than to any other body of our 
national stockholders. 

To return, however, from this important topic to the point more directly 
before ino, I must repeat, and I trust I have proved, that all due provision is 
made in the plan of Ministers for the proper interests of the Proprietors, con- 
.sidered as holders of stock, and without reference to the political powers with 
which they are to be invested. 

But, if the Proprietors ought to be content, so also, on the other hand, 
ought the Territorial interests. I have, in a former page, shewn that the 
plan will lay no new burthen on the Territoiy, to which, indeed, its effect will 
be in some* respect Advantageous. The Territory is to be released from the 
coutingent liability which the present Act imposes on it, of contributing, in 
certain events, to the funds of the Company and to the National Exchequer. 
It cannot, in future, expect relief from Commercial profits ; but that relief was 
ensured to it only during the pendency of a statute now expiring; and it 
gains, subject to the securing of the dividend, and the providing (as explained) 
for the Home Bond Debt, all the Commercial capital of the Company for its 
own use, to be applied either in the discharge of debt, or in any other mode 
that may appear more immediately beneficial. It sacrifices (this must attach 
to any compromise) a part of its own claims ; but it is released, or» the other 
hand, from counter claims of the Company, amounting to several millions. 
The disputes respecting the items of the Commercial property are closed. 
The question regarding the appropriation of profits between i79o and 1813 is 
set at rest. ^ With regard to tne Territorial creditors, they obtain specific ad- 
vantages. They qbtain, for the first time, a national recognition of their Ken 
on the Indian Territory : they obtain a release from all doubts or difficulties, 
which, either in law or equity, might have been raised, as to the nature of their 
in a technical point oi view. All the property of which the Commercial 
ranch surrenders the possession, subject to the reservations already men- 
oned, confu’ius the omigaton which the Territorial creditor holds. Hia 
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security, under the existing; Acts, is confined to a temporary tlainj on {V 
Territorial revenue and Commercial profit. It will, under the new Act, 
sist of the general funds and revenues of the Indian Government, aided 
augmented oy the surplus assets of the Company at home, and by allthei 
Commercial property in India, which, whatever be its amount, will merge inti 
the general funds and revenues of the Indian Empire. Besides all this, the 
interest of the Territorial creditor, when viewed on a great scale, must be 
considered as identified with that of the Territory which is his principal 
security, and must be promoted by whatever promotes the Territorial pros, 
perity. 

On the whole, I indulge the hope, that the observations into which I have 
now, perhaps at too great length, entered, will not only shew the necessity of 
effecting the desired settlement oT the Company’s affairs by a compromise, but 
will prove that the terms of the compromise proposed by His Majesty’sVh). 
vernment are such as ought to satisfy the feelings and expectations of all 
parties. 

In the exposition which I have given you, 1 am aware that I have stated the 
case of Government (if I may so term it) more fully than is usual in public 
communications. It appeared to His Majesty’s Ministers that, under all the 
circumstances of the present occasion, an unreserved disclosure of their views 
and opinions, to whatever partial inconvenience it might expose them, was due 
to the subject itself, — to this country', — to India, — and to those to whom the 
present obsciwations are addressed ; and I cannot doubt that the Court of 
Directors will apply themselves to the discussion in a corresponding spirit of 
candour and courtesy. 

The Paper of Hints which I had the honour of transmitting to you contains 
matter relating to several points, the consideration of which the Sjecrct Com- 
mittce have, with great propriety, thought it advisable to defer till the basis of 
the new system shall have been established. On those points it may perhaps 
be hereafter- expedient that I should address you : but, in this particular, i 
shall think it my duty to be guided by circumstances. In the present letter I 
have confined myself to the great and leading topics announced at the com. 
mencement of these pages; — topics, the consideration of which must he ad- 
mitted to be the most immediately, if not the most deeply, important : and even 
in treating these, I have found it necessary to abstain from many observations 
which suggested themselves as worthy of attention. 

Whatever may be the decision of the Company, T must repeat that it is not 
the intention of the Government to recommend to Parliament the renewal of 
the Company’s exclusive privilege of trade with China. It is the wish of th« 
Government to be enabled to recommend to Parliament the continuance in 
the Company of the political administration of India; but they can be so 
enabled only by the Company’s acceptance of the terras of the proposed com* 
promise. His Majesty’s Government are not without hope, that the Secret 
Committee will, on further deliberation, and after giving due attention to the 
developments contained in this letter, of the reasons which recommend the 
plan, be induced to qualify the opinions announced in their Minute. The 
Government cannot but trust, at least, that the Court of Directors will take a 
more favourable view of the matter ; and they beg to avail themselves of your 
offer to lay the Memorandum or Paper of Hints before that Court. 

It will give His Majesty’s Ministers peculiar pleasure, if the Court of 
Directors should see fit to recommend the arrangement to their constituents. 
If this unfortunately should prove not to be the case, His Majesty’s Ministers, 
with every respect for the Secret Committee and the Court of Directors, will 
yet feel it their duty not to relinquish the hope of accomplishing the cqrapro- 
mise, until the Proprietors have an opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
a subject so vitally affecting their interests. It will be for that body finally to 
decline or accept the proposal. Their acceptance of it will, I need not say, 
be satisfactory to the Government. But I am bound to stat^ frankly, lhatli«» 
Majesty’s Ministers being, on the fullest consideration, convinced of the 
justice and liberality of the terms now offered, will be prepared, in the eveii^ 
of a rejection of them, to propose to Parliament a plan for the future 
inent of India without the instrumentality of the Company. 

I must particularly request that you will have the kindness to lay the f 
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subject of the East-India Charter under the consideration of Parlia- 
nlent before Easter. .... 

The Proprietors will, before that time, have had ample opportunit^r to pro- 
ounce their judgement. But if no decision on their part is communicated to 
p,e by the 2.1d of March, I shall ^feel myself compelled to consider it as a de- 

I lininff of the proposal. 

J have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Y our most obedient and humble servant, 

(Signed) Cii.^rlks Grant. 

j'hP Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 


A letter from the Chairs to Mr. Grant requests explanation upon certain 
|X)ints, which, with* the reply of Mr. Gram, will be seen in the following 
(xtract from that gentleman’s letter of 19th February : — 

V our first question is: — 

“ Whether it be the intention of the King’s Ministers to make it a coii- 
tbtiou of the continuance of the Territorial Government of India in the 
liaiuU of the Company, that the Company should relinquish their right to 
mule in perpetuity 

'flic relinquishment of the Charter of the Company, as a Joint Stock 
roinpany, forma no part of the Government plan. It appears, however, to the 
(Toverniueiit, and it will, I am persuaded, be, on consideration, the opinion of 
tlic C«mipany themselves, that, so long as the Company are to exercise, under 
tho new arrangement, tlie political powers proposed to be vested in them, it is 
indispensably necessary to the efficient administration of those powers that 
tlieir right to frade should be altogether in abeyance, duo time being, of 
course, allowed for the winding up of their commercial concerns. I must think 
indeed lhat, even supposing no restriction of this kind to be laid on the Com- 
]>anv, and supposing them to attempt to continue their trade as a Joint Stock 
Cuiijpany, J^till the opening of the China Trade would have the effect of so 
lowering their profits, as to induce them, for their own sal<e, to desist from the 
exercise of the right in question, with respect to China, as they have already 
lelinijuished it virtually in regard to India. 

The second question is 

“ VV'hether it be intended to include in the proposed assignment to the 
('rown of the Company’s assets, that part of their commercial property, which 
consists of monies actually subscribed by authority of Parliament as capital 
for conducting the C(fmpany's trade ?” 

'I'liis (juestion would almost seem to imply, that that part of the Company’s 
coiimicrcial property which consists of monies actually subscribed as here 
‘'taled, exists at this time in some separate and definite form. Though wholly 
unaw are of such a fact, and impressed with the persuasion that the subscribed 
capital of the Company is involved in their general commercial property, I 
ba\e no hesitation in replying, that in the proposed assignment the Govern- 
inont intend to include the whole of the Company’s commercial capital, 
whether composed of subscription or accumulation, and whether existing in a 
separate shape, or mixed up and confounded with their general assets. On 
tliis basis, in truth., the proposition of the Government entirely rests, as the 
tenour of my letter of the 12th of this month plainly shews. 

And, undoubtedly, all the property to which I have referred is equally 
coniprehended in the very serious question to which, in that letter, I directed 
)uur attention, viz^^ “ Whether the whole of the Company’s commercial 
property be not legally responsible for those debts and engagements which 
have been contracted in the Company’s name for political and territorial 
purposes; and whether it will not continue so responsible, even although 
Company should be wholly deprived of their political powers and 
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The third auestion is, “ The term for which it is meant that the annuity of 
je630, 000 shall be irredeemable?” 

The duration of the term His Majesty’s Ministers regard as a? matter open 
to discussion and arrangement. They are not indisposed to a considerable 
latitude of provision in that respect, and will be willing to take into consi- 
deration any suggestions which the Company may wish to oifer. 


LETTBB>ot» the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to the Right Honouralk 
Charles Grant. 

Sm; East-India House, 27th Feb. 1833. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
19th instant, containing a reply to the questions which the Court of Directors 
submitted in our communication of the 15th instant, and we beg leave to express 
the acknowledgments of the Court for your promptitude in furnshing the 
information which they wished to obtain. . r« i />( 

We now proceed to submit to you, and through you to Earl Grey and the 
rest of His Majesty’s Ministers, the Court’s sentiments oft the principal pro- 
positions contained in the Paper of Hints received from you on the 17th of De- 
cember, and on the statements and arguments contained m your letter of the 


12th instant. . 

The first consideration which presses itself upon the Court s attention, and 
that which they feel to be paramount to every other, is the obligation under 
which the Company lie towards the people of India. Connected as the Com- 
pany are and have so long been with that country by ties of the most binding 
character, and requiring as they do from its inhabitants a large revenue to 
meet the necessary expenses of* the state, a serious responsibility must rest 
upon the Company to do all that in them lies to advance the prosperity of the 
country, and to promote the happiness of its vast population. From this 
responsibility the Court have not the least desire that the Company should 
escape. On the contraiy, their first object ever has been, and must continue 
to be, the welfare of India ; and so long as there shall appear to be the least 
prospect of their being instrumental in the promotion ot that object, the 
Company ought not, in the Court’s opinion, to shrink from continuing their 
agency in administering the territorial government. The same considerations 
w^ould, we believe, lead them cheerfully to resign that weighty trust, it another 
plan, the alternative for example which you state the King s Ministers are 
prepared to adopt, can be devised better calculated to achieve the great object 
of providing for the good government of India. 

The Court are, however, relieved from the necessity of adverting to any 
alternative plan, by the opinion which His Majesty’s Government have de- 
cidedly expressed and reiterated in your letter, that, subject to the changes and 
modifications suggested in the Paper of Hints, the Company should retain the 
cxerci.se of their political powers and functions. Practically^, theretore, the 
primary question is, whether the Company can do so upon the terms pro- 
posed? — and this question ought not, tnc Court think, to be embarrassed o) 
considerations aftecting the property and claims of the Company as a com- 
inercial body. 'I'he Company would never think of relinquishing the chaige 
of governing India merely because they had property to protect and claims 
to prefer; neither, m'g are persuaded, can it be contemplated by the ftir? 
Ministers, that the Company should, without adequate compensation, rein • 
quish cither property or claims, in order that they may continue to . 

the government of India, for which trust they are considered to be the niicsi 

Whether the agency of the Company in that administration be 
not, their separate rights of property must be maintained and 
the same principles as those of any other corporation. Justice in tne _ 
of that matter, (whether compromise or actual adjudication^ of each c 
resorted to) is all that the Company require, and is no more than y 

entitled to expect. rnmnanyi^^ 

Putting out of view, then, for the present, the claims of the 
their commercial capacity, which will form a distinct of 

in the sequel, we proceed to the primary question Whether the sc 
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1.. irinir’s MinWer* •>« »««•> •» to enable the Company effleientty to adninis- 
i thXveminent of India. 

It is observable from your letter, that in deciding that the Company should 
ntinue the exercise of their political functions, His Majesty’s Ministers have 
Ten ffuidcd by experience of the past, and by an apprehension that a ftinda- 
^entai change in that respect might be liable to constitutional objections in 
Ihis country. But the experience of the past is the experience of a system 
which the plan of His Majesty’s Ministers will, if adopted, essentially alter; 
for that system combines the territorial government of India with the trade of 
the Company, and that trade it is contemplated in the plan shall cease. 

The Court admit, that the combination of Government and trade in India 
mev be liable to some objection, and that it may be desirable for the Company 
to relinquish that portion of their commercial operations, if the requisite 
remittance of territorial funds can be otherwise effected with equal advantage, 
.security, and regularity as at present. The plan, however, provides for the 
cessation not only of the Company’s Indian trade, but also of their China trade. 

It proposes, in fact, to annihilate the Company as a commercial body, and to 
rpjftrict them to tbeexercise of their political functions. 

The Court submit for the consideration of the King’s Ministers, whether, in 
one most important respect, consequences very injurious, to say the least, to 
the good government of India might not ensue from the adoption of this ma- 
terial change in the constitution of the Company ; and whether the immediate 
effect of such a change might not be, that the Company, instead of forming, as 
they now do, an integral, independent, and important part of the machinerj^ by 
Mhich the Government of India is conducted, would be reduced to a state of 
weakne.ss and dependence, incompatible with the right performance of the 
momentous duty assigned to them. 

The Court look upon the system of Indian Government established by the 
Actof I 78 I, as one in which the different authorities employed in carrying it 
on are eminently qualified to exert a beneficial check upon each other ; and to 
this circumstance tlie Court are disposed to attribute much of the purity with 
which, since the passing of that Act, the Government has been administered. 
The nature of the local government of India, composed of three separate pre- 
sidencies ; the Governors of each of which act under the advice, and to some 
extent the control of their respective Councils, and the subjection of all the 
proceedings of this local Government to the Court, this body again subject to 
the control of the Board of Commissioners instituted for that especial purpose, 
make up a system of various powers, diverse in their origin, and acting under 
mutual influence, the effects of which the Court are disposed to think of incal- 
culable value in a Government, the power of which over its subjects is almost 
absolute, and upon which public opinion can exert but a feeble and uncer- 
tain operation. If these remark? are well-founded, any measure, the tendency 
of which would be to remove from its position any one of the powers con- 
cerned in the government of India, or materially to weaken it in the exercise 
of its functions, is greatly to he deprecated. Now, to apply this argument to 
the v'd^c immediately in view, if the East-Tndia Company (acting through the 
Court as their organ) were to lose any of their present power and influence; 
if, further, they were deprived of all effectual voice in the di^osal of the funds 
which are now at their command; they might, indeed, be suffered to retain the 
nominal character of Govemors of the British Territories in the East, but it is 
evident that all but the shadow of their former authority would be gone : they 
niight, indeed, be charged with the same degree of responsibility as is now ex- 
acted from them in that capacity ; but the grounds upon which much of this 
responsibility rests, and which render it just and proper that they should be 
held responsible, would no longer exist; and they would, probably, often have 
to incur the odium of resisting measures which they might consider objection- 
able, without having the weight and independence which would suffice to obtain 
for their objectidhs a proper consideration. The Court are also firmly of 
opinion, that a considerable degree of independence should attach to the body 
m whom the patronage of British India is vested ; and that, without the posses- 
sion of such a character, the right of making appointments to office might 
prme rather a dangerous privilege. 

Bivested of their commerce, from which the Company derive so large a 
AsiatJourn, N.S. Vol. 10. No. 40. 3 1' 
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portion of their influence and character in England ae a body iadeMdentof 
the Government of the country, the Court greatly fear leaa they s^uld hecom* 
merely an instrument for nving effect to the views of the Indian Minister 
whose sway over India would, under the plan of His Majesty’s Government’ 
be almost absolute, and little exposed to the vigilance of Parliament, in con! 
sequence of the appearance of a check in the Company, which, if the appre* 
hension of the Court he well founded, would be perfectly illusory. Thg 
probability of such a result is greatly enhanced by that part of the plan which 
proposes to increase the powers of the Board, and to restrict those of the 
Company. You say, indeed, that the scheme allots important powers to liie 
Proprietors. The only powers which it gives to them are those which they 
already possess ; and whilst the Directors are to continue subject to all the 
present limitations, the Board are to be invested with authority themselves to 
send dispatches, without allowing of any appeal, although their contents may 

be opposed to the judgment of every member of the Court. 

We admit, indeed, that according to the construction which has been put 
upon the right of appeal now possessed by the Company, that right is value- 
less, except as affording some opening for calling public attention to the 
subject of dispute. The Court earnestly press upon His Majesty’s Ministeis 
the expediency, with a view to the .security of India, as well as to a consti- 
tutional control over the acts of the Indian Minister in this country, of allow- 
ing an appeal upon the merits of impoitant cases arising out of the Government 
of India, in which the Board and the (’ourt may differ; or, at the least, of 
providing for giving publicity by the communication to Parliament of such 
cases of difference between the two authorities. The Court do not deny the 
expediency of making provision to limit the time during which it shall he 
open to them to appeal against alterations, and to secure the prompt trans- 
mission of the dispatch after the final decisioii of the appeal. 1 he hope, 
however, that the expedient of allowing the Board, as well as the Court, to 
send dispatches, and thereby superseding the authority of the Court as the 
only body from which orders to the local Governments can constitutionally 
emanate, will never be adopted. 

Nor is it only in respect of the transmission of dispatches that the Board’s 
powers are proposed to be increased. By the plan suggested, the Court will 
he precluded from expending a shilling without the consent of the Board. 
That the Board should have a general control over the territorial expenditure 
both in India and in England, the Court fully admit ; but they consider a con- 
tinuance of the independent power which they now possess, of rewarding 
servees and conferring pecuniary benfits, to be of essential importance to the 
efficient exercise of their functions. The plan further provides, that the Board 
shall have power of control over the home establishment, the very officers and 
servants employed by the Court. 

The Court do not say that His Majesty’s Ministers in proposing this plan 
intend to convert the Court into a Government Board. If that were their 
intention, the Court are persuaded that the Minister would not hesitate frankly 
to avow it. But the Court must candidly state, that, in their judgment, no 
scheme could be better devised to produce such an effect, than one which 
embraces the the propositions to which we have now adverted, and whi^ we 
confidently hope that the King’s Ministers will see the propriety of modifying. 
We are encouraged in this expectation by the assurance which you have given, 
that it is intended that the Company “ shall commence the exercise of their 
resumed functions in the utmost possible state of efficiency.” . 

In offering these remarks, the Court wish to be considered as speaking 
merely in the character, and under the obligations which that characer 
imposes, of representatives of the people of India: as such, they desire to ee 
and to act during the present crisis : as such, they think that their situa lo 
entitles them to regard themselves ; and their wish is, strenuously to V 
line of proceeding inconsistent with the duties which such a^jbaracter urge y 
demands, ^ 

It is in the same character that the Court attach value in a pecuniai) p 
of view to the exclusive privilege of trade with China. They have not 
for, nor have they the least pretence to a continuance of that privneg , 
any other financial purpose than that of supplying means necessary tor c . 
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* a An tUo Indittu Government* • Tlio Court would be understood ae making 
Ihi* admission in the most unqualified manner, 

* In proceeding to notice the effect which a discontinuance of the Company ’e 
jg will have upon the finances of India, we must explain, that you have 
-pprehended the statement of the Secret Committee of Correspondence^ 

I? t II “ lodia had been called upon from year to year to provide funds to 

* nav th® amount disbursed bv the Company, the public debt of India 
mce 1*^^^ would have been upwards of seventeen millions more than it now 
^ »> The Committee did not mean to say, that the commerce had contributed 

enteen millions, but that India had been saved from borrowing that sum ; 
and vou are aware that the commerce receives only English interest from tho 
territory, whilst the territory, for loans contracted in India, must pay Indian 
ifiterest. 'rhis circumstance, and the difference of time (the statement in the 
Report of 1830 extends only to 182j^29, whereas that shewing the amount to 
be seventeen millions ext cmls to 1833-34), explains the variation which you 
huve pointed out. You will perceive that the sintement of the Committee is 
exclusive of tho advantage which has resulted to the territory, from the pay- 
ment out of commercial funds of the interest of the Home Bond-debt. 

The Court observe with satisfaction, that you are fully impressed with the 
fact that the commerce of tho Company has in past times proved a most 
useful auxiliary to the territory of India, not only by furnishing the latter with 
a safe and faithful remittance of the funds required for political purposes in 
England, but also by supplying to a great extent direct pecuniary aid to the 
finances of that country. liut they also observe, that you appear to entertain 
a very strong opinion, that the territory, under proper financial management, 
is not likely to need this kind of assistance in future. While the Court are as 
fully sensible as His Majesty’s Ministers can be, that it is not merely desirable 
to place India upon a solid hidis of financial independence, but incumbent upon 
those to whom the duty of governing that country is entrusted, to adopt eveiy 
prudent and practicable method for this purpose, they regret extremely that 
they cannot look forward with such sanguine expectations as you, Sir, 
appear to do, t 9 the financial prosperity of India, w^hen deprived ot the sup- 
port hitherto afforded to it by the Company’s commerce. The only safe test 
whereby to judge of the financial canabilities of India prospectively, is past 
experience ; and that, as you yourself admit, is directly opposed to the hypo- 
thetical expectations which you form of the future. So tar from calculating 
upon any permanent increase in the territorial revenues, the Court cannot, 
under present circumstances, do more than hope that they will not materially 
decline ; a point upon which they feel great anxiety, when they look to the 
actual condition of the land revenue. 

With respect to charges, it seems to be the opinion of the King’s Ministers 
that the expenditure of past times has been unnecessarily high, in consequence 
the reliance j)]aced by the local (iovernments on the Commercial profits of 
the Company. The Court cannot altogether concur in this opinion; they 
believe that the embarrassment of the Indian Finances is to be ascribed prin- 
cipally to the expensive wars in which we have at different times been involved, 
hut oven admitting that the argument has some weight, it is only properly 
applicable to the period since 1814. Previously to that time it was contended 
hy the opponents of the (’ompany, that their commerce was not only unpro- 
ductive, but was a clog upon the territorial revenues ; and it was for the pur- 
pose of settling that controversy that the separation of accounts was prescribed. 
^ ou are, of course, aware that, in the term preceding the’ separation of 
accounts, as well as in the succeeding period, there was a large territorial 
deficiency. 

The Court would not be understood to despair of India ever becoming 
independent on external financial aid ; nor can it be necessary for them to say, 
d'at their most strenuous efforts shall be joined to those of the Hoard ot 
Commissioners foi* the promotion of that very important object. Still, sup- 
posing it to be achieved, and it must be some time, at least, before that can be 
I - we would earnestly plead for a continuance of the present financial 
upon the ground that India possesses a strong claim to the advantage 
any surplus fund that could be saved by reduction of charge. Has not India 
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been kept poor tlirojigh hor cpnECction with ^lw4? Hm not 
derived immense wealth from that connection ? And my not India, therefore 
justly ask that she should not be deprived of the financial advantages resulting 
to her from the Company’s trade ? « 

The Secret Committee of Correspondence were perfectly aware, that so far 
as respects the proposed annuity of ^6630,000, no additional charge would be 
imposed by the plan on the Indian revenues, since the plan nrovides for the 
relief to India of an equivalent amount of present charge, by means of an 
application of a part of the commercial property to the redemption of the 
territorial debt ; but the apprehension which the Committee felt, and it is one 
in which the Court cannot but participate, was, that India, when she has lost 
those advantages which she now possesses from the Company’s trade, might 

he unable to defray the present charges. * 

You say, indeed, that those advantages “ have been drawn from the people 
of this country, constituting as truly a tax on them as any of the national 
imposts properly so called.^ That would certainly have been the state of 
the case, if the privilege which the Company possesses had been used as a 
monopoly. But the Secret Committee have most correctly shown that such 
is not the fact. If you will refer to the Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1830, you will perceive that the Company have not 
received more than a fair mercantile profit upon the capital employed ; and it 
will not surely be contended that the profit of a merchant is to be regarded in 
the light of a tax. If so, as we presume merchants who in an open trade 
import tea will expect a profit, the tax will still be continued, whilst a further 
direct tax will be necessary to defray the charge of .collecting the tea duties. 
The great financial advantage which, as it appears to the Court, the present 
system possesses is, that by the concentration of a great trade, the reasonable 
profits of commercial operations are made available to supply a deficiency in 

the Indian revenues. . i j- £ n * u- 

It is not only as regards an improvement in the Indian nnances tliat llis 
Majesty’s Ministers are sanguine; they appear also to think that no difficulty 
will he experienced in eft’ecting remittances from India on the territorial 
account, amounting to between two and three millions annually, upon terms 
as favourable as at present. The Court cannot indulge any such expectation; 
not that they deny that, when the Company shall liave given up trade, the 
free trade from India and China will afford an extensive medium of remittance, 
hut they think that it will be necessary for the Coveriiment either to consent 
to a sacrifice in the rate of exchange, oy raising the requisite funds by means 
of drafts upon India negotiated here, or to take the security m India and in 
China of a lien upon Cargo, thereby rendering necessary some commercial 
establishment there and in England; and, in either case, they are apprehensive 
that the punctual realization of the full amount cannot be safely relied on. 
The expedient of a bullion remittance could only be resorted to occasional!}, 
and iniffht, we apprehend, operate inconveniently upon India. 

Upon this part of the subject we will only further state, that it is iinpossib e, 
in the judgment of the Court, too highly to estimate the importance of securinj? 
to the Home Government of India regularly the funds requisite to meet an e - 
ritorial demands. If there should be any failure in that respect, the 
quences in paralysing the cflaciency of the supreme authority, and incominu • 
eating to India all the odium and misery of an apparently bankrupt governm , 
will be inevitable ; for it should never be forgotten, that the vital ^ e 
the whole of this complex machine for administering the governmen 
British India, is in England, where constitutionally it can alone rest. 

We are persuaded. Sir, that you will do the Court the justice to adinn, «« 
in thus pointing out th« difficulties which Present themselves to the a ^ 
of the proposed scheme, they are only discharging their duty to J J 
Government, to the public, and to India. Need we add, that if, 
ing all that has been stated, it shall bo finally determined t(k separate t 
from the territorial administration, it will be the 
Court to lessen the inconveniences which they have suggested as 
from such a measure. But they must repeat, that to enable to 
any good efl^t, the plan should, in their judgment, provide muon 
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cletelytban it ^ prawen^t, for giving independence and weight to the 
oroceedingi of the Cowt, in that part of the government of India which it is 
Lposed to assign to the Company. 

* 'I'he Court have foijy considered all that you say upon the advantages ex- 
pected to result to this countrj^ and to India from the opening of the China 
trade. Most earnestly do they wish that those advantages may be realized, and 
that the apprehensions expressed by the Secret Committee of Correspondence 
may be proved groundless. 

f'arbe it from the Court to say, nor did the Committee ever intend to con- 
vey the idea, that it was chinierical, “ under any circumstances, to expect an 
augmented demand for British manufactures among the Chinese.’^ The 
nimstioii is not, whether, under any circumstances, hut Whether, under the 
present circumstances, and- with reference not to the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges hut to the commercial policy of the Chinese, such an expectation can 
l,e rationally entertained ? The Court think not : and this opinion is very 
much grounded upon the important facts brought to your notice by the Secret 
Committee of CorresDondence, That the Americans, second only to the 
British in commercial enterprize, have made the experimentof taking British 
manufactures to China, and have found it unsuccessUil ; that the officers of the 
Company's ships, possessing peculiar advantages of freedom from freight and 
of established connection in China, take such manufactures to a very limited 
extent; and that, although the way has been long open for goods of that 
ilesrription to pass from India and the Eastern Archipelago to China, British 
merchants have scarcely ever availed themselves of it. 

These facts, elicited during the Parliamentary investigation, and in no re- 
spect shaken by anj evidence of a contrary tenor, you have not noticed ; but 
\ou meet the question by an exposition of the general principles of free trade 
and by a reference to the resuks of the open trade with India. * 

The Court, equally with you, Sir, appreciate the power of British industry, 
capital, and enterprize, if allowed free scope ; but the check to such exertions, 
in this ease, IS not, as the ('oiirt think, to be found in the Company’s privilege, 
so much as in the conduct and policy of the Chinese. The doulit which the 
Court entertain is, in fact, whether it be possible for private and individual 
competition to withstand, much less to thrive under, the system of trade pre- 
scribed by the regulations of the Chinese Government, which we have no 
power to alter, and which they have shewn a fixed determination to maintain, 
notwithstanding the efforts which have from time to time been made to induce 
them to relax it. 

Upon the comparison which you have drawn from the open trade with 
India, asproving the effects of freedom in augmenting a demand for British 
manufactures, ^ou must allow us to point out to you, that the results of the 
India trade in that particular are not such as you suppose them to be. If you 
will examine the (histoni-house returns, you will perceive that in value the 
exports of British nianiifactiires to India increased in a larger ratio during 
the Company’s last term, x^iz. from 1793 to 1814, than they have during the 
piesont. 1 he quantities exported have undoubtedly increased during the pre- 
''cnt term as compared with the former, but the increase is much more than 
accounted for by abatement of cost ; whilst, both in value and in quantity, 
e comparison is in favour of the former term, if wo except cotton maiiu- 
ac iires which to a great extent have become a new article of export since 
oh' ’ consequence of free trade, but of the power of ma- 

circumstances affecting trade generally, 
his Majesty’s Ministers should think it necessary, the Court will be pre- 
adm'f these several points ; and being esti^lished, you, Sir, will 

Sons' do yourself in justice, that you do injustice to the eminent per- 

withf' ♦ ^ opinion in 1813 that there was no ground to expect, 

>nlnd' ^ of circumstances, that the demand for British manufactures 

been materially increase, when you assert that such predictions have 

i* ^**ct as you have supposed it to be, what analogy 

only ^ China, where an Englishman can plant his foot on one spot 

vhktev”^ lhat merely by sufferance, and where a jealous government imposes 
thinks proper for the protection of its own manufac- 
india, where there is resident a large and increasing body of Euro- 
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poans, and where the British government may provide, aa it hat done, bv iWi 
regulations, for encouraging the manufactures of Great Britain, to Ae 
dice, if not to the entire destruction of those of India? 

The Court therefore cannot agree with you, that any arpmontfor throu* 
open the trade with China can be drawn from analogy with the working 
trade with India. ^ 

It M7)uld seem that the King’s Ministers are also impressed with a belief th 
even supposing no increase to take place in the exports from this country * 
open trade would produce an increase in the exports from India to China* 
yon express an opinion, in M'hich the C«>urt entirely agree, that any view of til 
question of the China trade which excludes India, must be essentially defective 
We have no hesitation in stjjting our conviction, that whether the Chii^ 
trade he privileged or free, it must take the course principally of a remittance 
trade from India; it being quite clear, that the most advantageous mode which 
can be adopted for placing funds in China for the purchase of teas, is bv drafts 
upon India. Indeed, His Majesty’s Ministers must be aware, that nothing but 
the anxious desire which the Company have felt to uphold the manufacturinir 
interests of Great Britain, h-as prevented them from buying all their teas with 
money from India, instead of purchasing one-third, as at present, with the 
proceeds of Biitish manufactures. It will, perhaps, be said, that the Com. 
pany, in doing this, have proved themselves to he bad merchants. That may 
oe true. Their apology must he, the zeal with wliich, as British subjects, they 
have been animated (honest, though possibly mistaken), to promote what they 
conceived to be important interests at home. In an open trade merchants will 
of course, have no other view than their own interests ; and as those interests 
will he best promoted by exchanging the produce of India for that of China 
the Court cannot but join with his Majesty’s Ministers in expecting an increase 
in the exports from India to China. But this advantage would arise not so 
much from a cessation of the Company’s privilege, as from a discontinuance 
of the practice which the Company have adopted, of sending large quantities 
of British manufactures to China. 

We think it right here to explain, in reference to the comparison which you 
have drawn between the private trade of India with China in 1813-14 imil in 
1829-30, that the statement from which you have taken the value in the for- 
mer year is confessedly imperfect, owing to the want of proper documents, 
as it includes the exports to Canton from British Indian ports only; whereas 
the value given for 1829-30 includes the imports into Canton from all the 
ports in the East-Indies. But not to lay much stress upon this eircumstante, 
the Court must beg to remind you, that the cause of the large increase of the 
private-trade from India to China since 1813-14, is to be traced to the rapid 
growth of the smuggled trade in opium. Out of the total value of private im- 

f iorts into Canton from India, amounting in 1829-30 to Dollars 18,447,147, nc 
css a proportion than 13,468,924 dollars was the value of opium. The trade in 
this article is prohibited by the laws of China, and it is consequently ore in 
which the Company have never engaged. Had they done so, the comparative 
statements of the (Jompany’s and the Private-Trade, to which you have lylir* 
red, would have exhibited very ditferent results. This explanation, the Court 
think, goes very far to deprive any arguments, founded upon the growth of the 
private-trade, of the weight which might otherwise have attached to them. 
And here the Court cannot refrain from expressing their apprehension of wfiat 
may probably be one consequence of an alteration of the existing system of our 
commerce with China. At present the Chinese Government receive regularly 
a large revenue from the Company’s trade ; and secured in the possession o 
this income, it is not very strict in enforcing its own laws against the trade 
opium, which is so important to the Indian revenues. But if the genera 
trade with China, instead of being under the management of one body ausy ®r 
able for, and controlling the whole, were transferred to the hands 
individuals, each pursuing his course according to his wew of 
interests at the time, there cannot be mucli doubt that the 
free traders to which you have alluded, so utterly at variance with 
policy of the Chinese Government, would not long be confined wit i 
bounds which that policy has prescribed. Hence a danger, by no 
probable, that the tchtjl! of the British trade would gradually become « 
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pled one; nnd that, in such an event, the Government of that country, findinff 
their revenue from the trade no long^er secure, might put an end to it 
ftltoffcther. ^ 

Supposing an increased export to China of the manufactures or products 
either of England, or of India, you contemplate the increase with peculiar 
,ati‘ifaction ; because,^ China makes her return in an article which is pro- 
auced no where else, the enlargement of such a trade will not be at the expense 
of the other customers of Great Britain. From which we infer, that, you are 
of opinion that the people of (ireat Britain, or her customers in other coun- 
tries, will not only consume more tea, but will expend more money in the 
pun ha-^o of that article, when the trade is open, than they now do; and that 
such increase of expenditure will provide the means of paying for the aug- 
inentod quantities of goods which it is assumed will be sent to China. Before 
this result cun be brought about (it being always, we presume, supposed that 
one benctit expected from the discontinuance o‘f the Company’s privilege is, 
that tea will be cheapened to the consumer), there must be a vast increLe in 
tlie quantity of tea brought to market, as well as in the demand for it ; and the 
Court cannot but think that deterioration of quality would inevitably follow. * 

Vdu rely upon the effect of rivalry among the dealers in tea to prevent this 
(•!)nsequence ; but in China the tea trade is confined to the Hong, to which, as 
stated in tlie Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 
“ tlie Company’s influence has afforded a necessary and efficient counter- 
j,f)is 3 .” 'I'liere ran, therefore, be little or no rivalry among the persons who 
siijiply the tea in China. 

riio (h)urt submit it as their opinion, that the consumption of tea depends 
(hidlv oil the quality, and that the inspection which the article at present 
midrrgoes at (Janton, and the control the Company possess in the market 
(lieip, liiue the effect of maintaining the general quality of the tea investment. 
To this eircunistance may fairly bo ascribed, the extensive use often among the 
[loople of (treat Britain, in comparison with those of any other country, not 
cKceptiiig even America. 

In closing tliein remarks upon the subject of the trade in Tea, the Court 
trust that you will acquit the Secret Committee of any intention to obtrude 
unnecessary observations respecting the large revenue which that article 
affords to the public exchequer. Most entirely do the Court and their Com- 
mittee feel with you, Sir, that this part of the question is matter rather for the 
consideration of the King’s Ministers than of debate with the Company. Still, 
when YOU bear in mind, that the revenue of between three and four millions 
annually is regularly paid by the Court, and that the Company’s system saves 
the expense of collection, you will admit, that it was only natural for the Com- 
mittee to state prominently facts of such importance, and to which they were 
constant eye-witnesses. 

Upon the proposed appointment of a Chief and Council at Canton the Court 
hpi; leave to observe, that though they must not be understood as asserting, 
tuat the broils and disputes in which British private -traders might become in- 
jOived with the Chinese, would, in general, lead to the suspension of the whole 
rado, yet they are satistied that no officer or officers whom the King’s Govern- 
appoint as the British representative, would have the influence 
uch the Company’s Select Committee possess with the Chinese authorities, 
ringing such disputes to a favourable termination. The influence of the 
cect Committee is to be traced chiefly to the circumstance of their being the 
po\v of an extensive and valuable trade, which they have it in their 

at any time, when pressing considerations require such a 
( Hirse of proceeding ; and there is also this advantage resulting from the 
being required to retain on hand a large stock of tea, that a suspen- 
Imme^ H ^ whole season does not involve any want of the article at 

‘>uch' influence even a King’s Ambassador would have, without 

failu * possessed by the Select Committee, may be seen in the 

«ls() [n r » ! embassies to the Government of Pekin ! The Court are 

Select think, that while no authority could be more determined than the 

resisting substantial injustice on the part of the Chinese 
'r*** much more capable, from their peculiar character, of 

5 'spates in an amicable manner than a King’s officer, even though he 
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were invested with power to auBpend the trade ; that while the]^, "Without W 
of honour, could concede upon smaller points, the latter, beihgf an iinmedi f 
representative of tlie British Crown, would frequently have no course left h 
one w'^hich would necessarily terminate in hostile extremities. ^ 

In proceeding to the question affecting the property and claims of the Co 
pany as a commercial corporation, tlie Couit think it necessary to remove t?' 
misapprehension under which vou labour, in supposing that the sugg^sjj ^ 
which the Secret Committee 0 / Correspondence have made on behalf of 
Proprietors, could not be met without conceding all that the Company claiiJ 
What the Secret Committee suggested, viz, that the Proprietors should be con^ 
sidered entitled to such an amount of the property as, if invested in Consols 
would be sufficient to produce the annuity of jeb30,000, might be accompli 
by the outlay of eighteen millions sterling. 

The statement which you have given of the property claimed by the Com. 
pany shews the amount to be more than twenty-three millions; and even after 
deducting the unappropriated surplus profit, it would exceed twenty millions • 
this is exclusive of the property in India, the value of which was estimated bv 
the Indian Minister in 179 j, at ^£250, 000 per annum, which, at tn^enty years’ 
purchase, is equal to five millions ; and although it is quite true, as you state 
that the right to this property has remained in abeyance for seventy years yel 
the Company’s title to it, so far from having been questioned, has been dis- 
tinctly recognized and expressly reserved in the several Acts of Parliament by 
which the term of the Company’s privileges has been from time to time re- 
newed. If, therefore, all that the Committee suggested were carried into effect 
there would still remain a considerable amount 6f property to be made over 
(should it he so decided) to the territorial branch. 

But you seem to think that the accuracy of the statements of the Company’s 
property may be questioned ; that, supposing their accuracy to be established, 
doubts may be entertained of the legal right of the commercial branch to some 
of the items ; and that the whole of the Company’s property, whatever be its 
amount, may be deemed subject to overwhelming liabilities. 

Upon the first of these points, viz. the possible inaccuracy of the statements 
the (jlourt wish it to be distinctly understood, that they have no desire to avoid 
the most searching scrutiny into their accounts. It may, indeed, excite some 
surprise, that any such scrutiny should now be deemed necessary. During 
the last three years, Committees of Parliament have been diligently employed 
in investigating the Company’s accounts ; information of every kind required 
for their elucidation has been promptly supplied ; evidence tending to impugn 
their accuracy has been freely received, and has given rise to evidence of an 
opposite character. A professional Accountant has been called upon by the 
Board to render assistance in this matter, and voluminous details have been 
furnished, sufficient for the completion of any investigation, however minute, 
which the most scrupulous objector could desire ; besides all which, the 
amounts of two of the most material of the claims, those for the balance of 
war expenditure and with regard to the home bond-debt, were long since 
vouchea for by the decision of a Committee of Parliament. Yet now, u itbin 
six weeks of the time W'hen His Majesty’s Ministers have determined to bring 
the subject of the Company’s affairs under the consideration of Parliament, and 
to propose a final dissolution of the connexion between the tenitory and the 
trade, vou suggest that, previously to the Company’s taking to theraselvea anj 
part of the property claimed as their own, it will be necessary to apply a watch- 
ing scrutiny to their accounts, unless they acquiesce in such a comproniwe « 
that which you have proposed and you ask, “ What, in the mean time, w:i 
he the situation of the East-lndia Stockholders ? from what funds are t e 
dividends to be paid ^ • e 

We cannot permit ourselves for an instant to doubt, Sir, that it is your desir^ 
that nothing should he introduced into this discussion calculated to exci 
alarm in the breasts of the Proprietors whose interests fire so 
Their dividends would be paid as at present, from the proceeds of the 
pany^s sales, which must continue until 1836, owing to the operation 0 ^ 
Commutation Act; and by that time it might be iioped that the supp ^ 
scrutiny would have terminated. But, on the other hand, the Court 
allowed to enquire, what would the territorial branch do for funds . 
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I vfi no right to a farthlngp from the home treasury after April 1834, and 
Il*prefore, as you justly apprehend, “ a good deal of difficulty might occur in 
f rnishing the funds necessary for the current home expenditure. 

^*^The doubts which you suggest as to the legal rights or the Company to some 
nf the commercial property, appear to refer principally to that portion which 
onsists of profits of trade accumulated between 1794 and 1813 ; respecting 
^lich wc must observe, that the commercial assets of the Company m 1794 
Previously to which year the growth of the capital had been checked By urgent 
and heavy demands of the territorial branch, amounted to eleven millions, in- 
stead of eight millions as assumed by you ; so that, adding the balance of war 
Pponditure and the value of property in India, you wi\\ perceive that, even 
ill lyy'lj excluding all the accumulated profits in question, there was 
sufticieid commercial property to purchase the proposed annuity in consols. 

hut further, whilst Parliament, since the acquisition of the Dewannee, has 
restrained the amount of dividends, it has imposed no limit upon the growth 
of the trading capital ; and so far from objecting to tlie Company’s title to the 
whole of the trading stock as it stood at the commencement of the present 
term made provision in the Act of 1813 against any diminution of its amount, 
throimh the continued connection With the territory, by requiring a reimburse- 
ment *io the Company, in full, of all sums expended by them for political 
eharj^oa ; and so binding is that enactment considered, that the Court, accord- 
iii(r to tlie advice of Counsel (of which you have been apprised), are at liberty, 
wnhoiit any control on the part of the Board, to require the Indian Govern- 
ment to replace the portion of the Company’s capital now due, as the balance 
of political expenditure in England. We must also remind you, that the 
ulterior appropriations to n hich the home profits might have been considered 
applicable under the Act of 1793, were cancelled and repealed by the Act of 
tk 5.‘>d(}co, III. cap. 155, sect. 61 ; and that the 4th section of that Act ex- 
pressly provided for the continuance by the Company, after 1834, of trade 
‘‘with all, or any part of their joint stock, in trade, goods, merchandize, 
estates, and effects.” Provision of that nature appears to have been made in 
successive enactments, since the 3d Geo. II. cap. 14, which in the most express 
terms recognises the right of the Company, collectively and individually, 
whenever their exclusive privilege shall cease, to any property and estates 
uhich they may possess beyond the subscribed capital. 

You have raised a further question, “ whether the whole of the Company’s 
commercial property he not legally responsible for those debts and engage- 
ments which have been contracted, in the Company’s name, for political and 
territorial purposes, and whether it will not continue so responsible, even 
although the (h)mpany should be wholly deprived of their political powers 
and fiiiictioiis.” 

fhe Court are entirely persuaded, that if you, Sir, and Ilis Majesty’s other 
Ministers, had more fully reflected upon all the hearings and circumstances of 
this t aso, \oii would at the least have paused, before you gave currency, with 
llic sanction of such high authority, to the doubt propounded in the passage 
which wo have now quoted, and would have seen that questions regaruing the 
hahilitics of the territorial and commercial branches respectively, when severed 
i'V Mich a scheme as that which is now proposed, must be solved upon prin- 
ciples of substantial justice, rather than by subtle refinements of law. We 
i'ppeal to you. Sir, we appeal to the King’s Ministers generally, whether it can 
consist w'ith common justice, that the trading stock 01 a commercial corpora- 
tion should be held liable for the political debts of the British Empire in 
India ; which empire would, in the case assumed, be wrested from the Com- 
pariy hy an act ot power. We say w’rested,” because that which you cha- 
•acUiize as “ a pure gift from the British Parliament,” that Parliament has 
'iMinctly reserved as a (question never yet decided. 

f ile ground of the supposed liability is, that the territorial debt was con- 
jjacted in the name of the Company. But, Sir, if there be any validity in 
reasoning, what (the Court ask, and they do so with the utmost respect), 
^'liiit hecoiYies of the territory itself, every inch of which has been acquired by, 
IS held in the name of the Company ? What becomes, again, of the civil 
j'pr\ant8 of India, who are all under covenants to the Company ? Or what, 
becomes of the Indian army, every member of which is bound by 
«a/.Jowrw.N.S.VoL.10.No.40. 3 K 
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allegiance to the Company? Is it not abundantly clear, that as the Oompan 
usinfr but one name, have acted in a two-fold capacity, the mutual eng^^ 
ments and liabilities of the territorial and commercial branches must 
their separate and distinctive characters ; and, therefore, that the territory auH 
the territorial debt must go together? 

The Court remark, tliat after raising; the question regarding the liabilities 
of the commercial property to the debt of India, you suggest, that the terri- 
torial creditor has no direct Hen upon India, notwithstanding that Parliament 
has provided that the interest of tlie debt shall be paid out of the territorial 
revenues, and that no portion of such interest shall be paid out of the com- 
mercial funds. 


When wo advert to those parts of the Act of 1813, which make the interest 
of the debt a territorial charge eiftjlusively, and guard against any deteriora* 
tion of the commercial property through tlie Company’s connection with the 
territory, we can scarcely conceive it possible that a moment’s doubt, should 
be entertained, that if Parliament did not technically, it did virtually, sub- 
stantially, and in good faith, grant to the Indian creditor a lion upon the terri- 
torial revenues for his principal. 

Whilst the Court, in \ indication of the rights and interests of their con- 
stituents, have felt it necessary to make the foregoing observations, they 
request us to assure you, that, far from having any desire that the Company 
should pursue their claims “ with unqualified rigour,” they see no objection 
to a settlement upon the principle of fair and liberal compromise. That 
principle is, in fact, recognized by the Committee of Correspondence, in their 
Minute of the 2d of January. 

By acceding to the compromise which the King’s Ministers have proposed, 
the Company would surreiidcl* every right and ell the property that they 
possess; but, on the other hand, what would the territory relinquish? No- 
thing; absolutely nothing. It \vould, indeed, lose, and the Cfourt deeply 
regret that it should lose, the large advantages which it derives from the 
Company’s trade ; but, as the result of the compromise, the territory would 
evidently relinquish nothing, the charge of the annuity being, as you observe, 
countervailed by diminution of debt, through an application of the commer- 
cial assets. Not only would the territory be no loser by the arrangement, it 
would positively be a gainer to the extent of the surplus of the commercial 
pnmerty after providing the dividend. 

To this you will probably object that we are thus assuming the territory to 
have no right to the commercial assets. are so. We take that ground, 
and contend that it is perfectly substantial, and consistent with the Act of the 
53d (leo. III. cap. 155, which has subjected tlie territory to all its present 
charges (and they are not to be increased by the suggested arrangement), and 
has guarded against any encroachment by the territory on the commercial 
assets. 


In proposing to the Company to accept as an equivalent for all their pro- 
perty and claims an annuity of i*630,0()0, payable half-yearly, or in other 
words, a dividend at the present rate of lOj per cent, secured upon India, the 
King’s Ministers appear to have been guided by the appropriation clauses in 
the Acts of 1793 and 1813; and the Court admit that the intention of Parlia- 
ment, probably in both of those enactments, but certainly in the latter, was to 
secure to the Proprietors always the dividend of lOJ per cent, and no more, 
until certain reductions should have been effected in the territorial debts. It 
is, however, equally clear, as indeed you seem to allow, that Parliament made 
that arrangement, because the Proprietors were entitled to commercial pro- 
perty fully sufficient to provide for such dividend. The King’s Ministers now 
propose to grant the same annuity, but to secure it upon the Indian terntopr 
exclusively. The Court will candidly state their two principal objections 0 
this proposal. They object to it, first, because the plan gives to the 
Commissioners, who alone of the three authorities to be ^entrusted witn 
government of India will have no personal interest in its 


almost absolute; so that, whatever the Proprietors and Directors — - , .1 
essential to the security of the dividend, may be opposed and overruled by 
controlling Board ; and, secondly, because in the event of the 
India becoming embarrassed, either through the cessation of the Compa-”; 
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trade, through the occurrence of war, or from any other cause, it may not bo 
possible for India to pay the dividend in addition to all other chargees; and 
although you intend that the dividend shall have precedence of the territorial 
charges in England, yet the Court feel that it would not be possible, neither 
it'ould it be proper for the Company, as rulers of India, to receive from the 
territorial revenues for their own use, any thing, until all current obligations 
had been met. What would be said, if India required stores to prosecute a 
war, and the Company refused to send them, because there were not the means 
to payfor the stores without trenching on the dividend? Even under the 
(»|)i‘raiion of the Actof 1H13, the Company have not escaped from imputations 
unjust and unfounded, we admit,) of receiving dividend to the incon- 
vonienee of the territory. We entreat, Sir, your attention, and that of your 
colleagues, to this fact, as strongly confirming the objection which the Court 
hfUC expressed. You will find on reference to the Financial despatch to 
Bengal, dated the 24th of September 1828, para. 259, that Lord Amherst, 
when (rovernor General, adopted as his own view, the statement of his Secre- 
tary, that the consignment of bullion to the Company, from India, in repay- 
ment of territorial expenditure at home, would raise the popular cry “ thatwe 
had looked merely to commercial dividend.” 

'J4ic Court are, indeed, aware that, at present, priority is given to the divi- 
dend over political charges ; but then the dividend is paid out of commercial 
binds, iirovision being made that in the event of a deficiency of means to meet 
jiolitical demands, Parliament shall supply it. You have not proposed a con- 
tinuance of this provision : Nor do the Court ask it; although they feel with 
their Committee, that it would “ not have been unreasonable to expect that 
some provision would he made by the country, to compensate the Company 
tor the services which they have rendered, for the risks which they have run, 
and for the sacrifices which they are called upon to make.” They arc most 
sincerely desirous that the adjustment of the Company’s affairs should be 
cn’ected without subjecting Great Britain to the remotest pecuniary liability 
on account of India. But the Court trust that Ilis Majesty’s Ministers will 
see the propriety of more effectually guarding the interests of the Proprietors. 
At present, the property upon which the security for the dividend rests is 
princijially embarked in a trade which centres in England, and some parts of 
it are actually invested in the public securities of this country; and now 
tliat the trade is to cease, the Court submit that, if the dividend is to be charged 
upon India, the least which the Proprietors are entitled to expect is, that some 
collateral security for the regular payment of the dividend, and ultimately, if 
necessary, the principal, in the shape of an effective sinking fund, based upon 
the investment in the national stocks of some portion of tlie commercial assets, 
slioiild be established. 

'Jdiis proposal need not interfere with the wish which the King’s Govern- 
ment has, to hind up tlie interests of the Proprietors with those of India. Nor 
1*' h opposed to, on the contrary, it is perfectly consistent with the principle 
ol every parliamentary enactment which has contemplated the formation of a 
guarantee fund. Neither would it be calculated to act prejudicially upon the 
tinances of India, as upon the fund being equal to meet the demand of the 
Proprietors in full, the interest on the accumulated amount would belong to 
die territory. If, as \re can scarcely permit ourselves to doubt, you shouhl 
lie pFeased to entertain this suggestion, there will not, we think, he any difti- 
♦ ulty in adopting it upon a satisfactory basis. But the Court are decidedly of 
opinion, that without some arrangement of the sort, justice will not be done 
to the rights and interests of the Proprietors. 

i he ("ourt would further submit, whether at the expiration of the term of 
the annuity (which u'e are glad to find is not to be a short one); the Proprie- 
tors should not receive as much principal as is now to be applied out of their 
property to the discharge of territorial debt. 

In considering these suggestions, dictated by an earnest desire to meet, as 
fir as possible, the views of His Majesty's Ministers, wo entreat, 8ir, that it 
niuy be recollected, that the Proprietors are asked to surrender not only all 
eir property and claims, but also their right to trade in perpetuity, i ou 
t”Jl ^ the latter condition is not required, and that the right to 
6 18 to remain only in abeyance ; but as the proposals involve the transfer 
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to the territory of all the Company’s trading capital, the arrangement mast be 
reffarded as virtually including a surrender of the right to trade ; a right with 
which it must be remembered that the Company were originally invested for 
the attainment of an important national object, to which neither individual 
enterprize nor means were adequate, and which it is acknowledged has pro- 
duced the most important and beneficial results to India and to England. 

Before we conclude this letter, we deem it important to call your attention 
to two points : First, the period to be allowed to the Company for windinjj 
up their commercial concerns. We presume that that will be^ the period 
fixed for the commencement of the open trade. It would, we think, be only 
deluding the public and injuring the Company, or rather the Indian territorv, 
supposino* the proposed arrangement to be carried into effect, to sanction's 
free trade with China previously to the disposal of the large stock of teas re- 
tained by the Company in obedience to the law, and this will not be effected 
until June, 1836. And secondly, the necessity of making provision, out of the 
Company's property, for outstanding commercial obligations, and for suitable 
pensions to the servants of the Company, whose interests may be affected by 
the change of system. 

AVe have only to add, that nothing which we have said now, or upon any 
former occasion, is to be considered in the least degree as comm^itting the 
Proprietors, to whom the proposals of the King s Ministers, when finally ma- 
tured, and we trust, for the sake of all parties, considerably modified, will be 

You may be assured, Sir, that no delay which the Court can avoid, shall 
occur in their taking the sense of their Constituents. You must be aware, 
however, that some time must necessarily be occupied in doing so; and we 
are persuaded that, in stating that if no decision of the Proprietors should bo 
communicated to you by the 23d of March, you would feel ycurself compelled 
to consider it as a declining of the proposal, it could not have been your wish 
or intention to force on a premature decision on questions of such grave and 
vital importance to the East-India Company. 

We have the honour to he, Sir, 

Y our most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) J. 0 . Ravknsiiaw. 

C. Makjouibanks. 

The Bight Honourable Charles Grant, M.P. 

&c. &c. &c. 


In a letter from Mr. Grant to the Chairs, dated 14th March 1833, Mr. 
Grant, ivitli reference to the objection in the preceding letter, respecting the 
mode in which the annuity to the Proprietors is to be secured, proposes as 


follows : 

That there shall be taken out of the commercial assets of the Company tlie 
sum of Jel,200,000 sterling, which shall be invested in the nationd 
other public securities of this country, and shall, with its accumulated m eiesi, 
form a fund, as a guarantee or collateral security for the capital stock ot 
Company, and applicable to its future redemption. .j j oriBinir 

That this sum shall not, nor shall any part of it, nor of the 
from it, be applied to any other purpose than the formation o^suchguwa u 
fund for the object just mentioned ; but that it shall be suffered 
until it shall be applied, as hereinafter mentioned, towards the redemptio 
the annuity of £630,000, or until it shall, together with its i 

amount to the sum of twelve millions; u-annlied, 

shall take place, but all the subsequent interest or dividends sha . Pf 
at the option of the Directors and the Board, either towards the 
of the principal of the general territorial debt of India,^or in 
manner for the benefit of the territory. * -a tkp neriod 

That at the time which shall have been fixed by 
when the annuity of £6.30,000 payable out of the territory to the mpr 
shall become redeemable, the whole ot the guarantee tun , . 

subsists, and whether it shall then bo. of the amount of twelve mw 
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nv lower amount, shall be applied in or towards the redemption of that 
*nDuity, 0*' the terms which shall have been prescribed by Parliament. 

* jn carrying^ iuto effect this scheme, it may be convenient to the Com- 
nv to avail themselves of the debt owinjy to them from the Public of 
£1 ^07,559. 15^. which, under the act of the Geo. Ill, cap. 47, section 7> 
thov are entitled to receive on the determination of their exclusive privileges. 
The (lovcrnment arc ready to repay that debt on the part of the Public: or 
should the Company prefer it, to retain the sum of £1,200,000 in their 
hands as a loan paying such interest for it as may hereafter bo agreed upon. 
In the former case, the sum would merge into the general mass of the com- 
inercial assets of the Company, and would of course fall under the general 
oppration of the proposed arrangement; in the latter, it would form the 
nucleus of the guarantee fund, the accruing interest being invested for the 
purpose of accumulation. 

A further letter of explanation from Mr. Grant to the Chairs, dated 21st 
March, contains the following elucidations of the points in doubt : — 

These are, first, the amount (£1,200,000) of the sum set apart for the 
{guarantee fund ; and^ 

Secondlv, the application of that fund solely to the capital of the annuity of 

Tully apprccialing the motives of duty towards their constituents which have 
induced tlie Court to revert to these subjects, I am not the less obliged to 
htate niy inability to accede to the wishes of the Court respecting them ; and 
1 slioiild more deeply regret this circumstance, were I not of opinion that suf- 
ticeiit security is furnished to the Company by the concession already made in 
this matter by His Majesty’s Ministers. 

There is, however, one subject touched on by you, regarding which 1 think 
it incunihent on me to meet your desire for further information, the terra 
during which the annuity of £630,000 is to bo irredeemable. For, as to the 
rate of repayment, you have justly construed my silence to imply, that the 
(Jo\ eminent intend to adhere to the rate mentioned in the Paper of Hints, 
namely, £100 for every £5, 5s. But respecting the term of the annuity, I 
feel that I am able to answer your enquiry without any substantial departure 
from the rule to which I have alluded, as limiting the range of my present 
communication. 

J'his is a point which you have aright to urge as a subject of consideration, 
j)r(‘limimiry to your recommendation of the new arrangement; and I was in 
expectation of some suggestion in relation to it, in your letter of the 27 th of 
Keliruary. As it is now brought under notice, I have no objection to regard 
it us liaving been mooted in that letter ; and I proceed to give my reply. 

Before I do so, however, 1 must, in reference to one of your remarks, ob- 
serve, that the term of the annuity is a question to be kept entirely separate 
from that of the duration of the Company’s political functions. 

'riie former is a fair subject of negociation with the Proprietors, as affecting 
the [leeiiniary value of their property. The latter, as involving solely a poli- 
ti« nl trust, must be determined exclusively in reference to the national interests 
ol (ircat Britain and of India. 

1 he two questions are indeed connected by the Government plan ; but they 
are to bo resolved on independent principles ; nor can it be admitted that His 
^hijosty’s Ministers are under the same obligation of coining to an immediate 
resolution in the one case as in the other. 

If the arrangement be adopted, I shall, of course, be happy to be favoured 
J'Uh your views on the propriety of fixing any, and, if any, what period to 
ho political authority of the Company, as well as on all other questions which 
rogard the administration of our Indian dominions. It is the more necessary 
0 reserve this poini at present, as I conceive that it will hereafter be a matter 
or grave consideration, ivhether the interests of India and of the empire at 
res^^ ' K better consulted, and whether the Company will not in every 

1 r strongly and advantageously placed, if the duration of their 

J^‘y«tions is left definite, than if they are put under the invidious, and 
delusive, protection of a specific period. 
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As to tlic duration of the annuity, expecting that the guarantee fund will • 
about forty voars, amount to six millions, His Majesty’s Ministers arc readv I” 
recoin me mfit to Parliament to declare that, within the term of f‘>rty years ^ 
annuity shall not be liable to a compulsory discharge. ’ ^ 

In reference to the subject of appeals, to which the Court appear to attach 
considerable weight, I think it right to insert here a remark, which ought more 
properly to have found a place in my last letter. 

It is Intended that, in all cases in which pecuniary claims of an old date in,, 
revived, and concerning which the Court and the Board ditier— such f„r 
example, as those which have unfortunately occurred of late— there shall hy 
law be provided means (if any can be devised) of referring them to the coji- 
sideration and decision of some independent authority or judicature. 

There is yet one topic to which, although it was, as T hope, suflicienlly u,,. 
ticed in my last letter, I cannot in deference to the feelings of the Court or i„ 
justice to inv own, omit once more to recur*. I mean the consideration whiuli 
'is undoubtedly due to the oHicers and dependents of the Company. In th,. 
solicitude of the Court on that head, 1 sincerely participate ; and in ih,, 
arrangements re>pecling the future circumstances of those meritorious ser- 
vants, it will be iny anxious desire, ns well as my duty, to co-operate with the 
Court in every elfort to fulfil the obligations of justice and liberality. 


ilHt0(:eUaiur0, (^^rtgtnal autr 

PROCKKUINGS OF SOCTKTIES. 

Proceedings of the Roi/al Asiatic .S'ociV/^.'— Saturday, 2d of March, A 
ral meeting was held this day, at two o’clock ; Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Bart., M.P., vice-president, in the chair. 

The following donations were laid on the tabic, viz. 

From Professor Lassen, F.M.ll.A.S., his Gyumosophista', sivc. Indie® riiilos()[)lii.i- 
Documenta; and Malatimadhav®, actus primus. 

From the Royal Society, the addresses of H.R.II. the President, for 18:;i iuid 
IS.*!!? ; and List of Fellows, 

From the Academic Royalcde Bordeaux ; Rapp.de la so inrcpuhlfqne,.^ejiiillcl IS:; j. 
From M. Garcin dc Tsssy, F.M.ll.A.S., his Memoire sur I’Art Meliiipie dcs 

Arabcs.adaple a lalanguc llindoustani. . , , . 

From Dr, Windischmann, the second pari of his “ Sancara, sivc, de llicologumi>nis 

Vcdantlcornm, &c.*’ , r 

From I^uis Ilayi’s, Pvtit, Es.,.. F.K.S., M.R.A.S., Ac., The Fifth iMscicuhis ol 
pVyptian Hieroglyphics, pnblislicd by the Royal Society of Literature; and the w’oik^ 
of Young, Tattaiii, Spinetu, and II. Salt, on the Egyptian Language and Antii]ui- 
tics, 4 vols. 8vo. 

The thanks of the Society were ordered to be returned to the respective 

i\omvs. o 'f. 

Alexander Raphael, Esq., was elected a resident member of the hocict) , 
William 0. Carr, Esq., his Majesty’s attorney-general for the island of Ceyl‘>i'> 
was elected a non-resident member of tlie Society ; and the Chevalier Clot Bc\, 
M. Augustus Sakakini and Lieutenant James Mackenzie were elected cones- 
ponding members of the Society. 

The reading of Colonel Vans Kennedy’s remarks on the VMdnia system w 
resumed and concluded. ^ 

The Vedanta system was described by Sir Wm, Jones as consisting, no 
denying the existing of matter, but in contending that itdias no 
dependent of perception ; that existence and perceptibility are 
terms; that external appearances and sensations arc illusory, am 
vanish into nothing if the Divine Energy, which alone jjjis 

suspended fora moment. Colonel Vans Kennedy quotes as contraciic o 
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X )lanation— first, an expression of Professor Scfilcgel, that the VSdanta 
! stem is complete pantheism ; second, Mr. Ward of 

SLranipoi’c* who also represents the Vedanta as a system of materialism ; and, 
la^tlVj the learned Director of the Royal Asiatic Society, who, he affirms, has 
taken the same view of the subject. On these grounds he deems the question 
uorthy of farther consideration, as the point to be decided is, whether the 
yl'danticas have adopted a system of viaiertal pantheism similar to that of the 
(jrcek philosophers, or have invented for themselves a system of the most 
refineti spiritual pantheism, of which the sages of Europe were altogether 

i(ri)orant. 

Colonel Vans Kennedy contends for the correctness of Sir William Jones’s 
exposition, and in its support he quotes various passages from the commentary 
of Sancaua A'ciia'rya on the iSa/raj; of Vya'sa, the Upanishads, &c.; and 
proceeds to question the accuracy of Mr. Colebrookc’s developments of the 
ycduhla system, observing that he docs not understand the grounds on which 
that gentleman has stated, as an important tenet of the Vedanta, that the 
Supreme Being is the material as well as the efficient cause of the universe, 
for that in his copy of the Sutras he has not been able to find one which, in 
hi.s opinion, would bear such a meaning ; he asserts indeed, that the Sanscrit 
luiii^Liage docs not contain any term equivalent to the word ‘ matter.* 

The author proceeds to lay open the Vedanta system as he understands it, 
and examine how far a resemblance may be traced between its tenets and 
those of the various schools of Grecian philosophy, in doing which he enters 
largely into the principles of the Eleatic and other sects, as discussed in the 
works of Brucker, Mosheim, Tiedmann, and others, and concludes by a short 
miiilysis of the writings of Fichte and Schelling, two German metaphysicians, 
who have advanced the notion of an absolute unity, differing from the identifi- 
cation of the Supreme Being with the universe, and also from Spinozism. 

The thanks of the meeting were ordered to be returned to Colonel Vans 
Kennedy for his communication. 

After the reading of the paper was concluded, the secretary, Mr. Graves C. 
Iliiiighion, addressed the meeting as follows: — 

“ Gentlemen : —The paper you have just heard read was sent home by the 
able writer under the apprehension that, as it was a criticism upon one of the 
h’arned treatises of our venerable Director, there would be but little chance of 
111 being read at one of our public meetings. Nothing could be more unfounded 
than .such an apprehension, as these meetings are open to the reception of all 
papcr.s that come within the scope of the objects for which the Society was 
instituted, provided they are free from personalities or any thing uncourteous. 
But as it is well known to most of the members that Mr. Colebrooke has been 
h)ug ill a state of health that incapacitates him from making a reply to Colonel 
Vans Kennedy’s objections, I think it would be unfair to allow this meeting 
to separate with an impression unfavourable to our esteemed Director, more 
particularly as I conceive he has been misunderstood by the writer of the paper. 

“ I am not aware that Mr, Colebrooke has asserted, or ever meant to imply 
that the basis of the Vedanta philosophy is material; although he has certainly 
^aid that the term mdyd, or illusion, which is now so commonly employed by 
the followers of this school, is not favoured by a reference to the early coin- 
ttientators. It is intleed impossible to suppose that Mr. Colebrooke, the most 
prufoiuid expositor of the doctrines of the Hindu metaphysicians that Europe 
has yet produced, could have entertained such a singular opinion; an opinion 
t lat would be contrary to that of almost every boy in India. If I naay be allowed 
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to offer an opinion upon the subject, I would say, that there b notone of tb* 
six damns, or schools, into which Hind6 metaphysics are divided, that be, * 
Htdly material. All these schools have the same primary ideas, employ thesame 
terms, and use the same mode of argument; it is only in the application and b 
the results that they disagree ; in short, their differences are rather those of sects 
than of distinct schools. The Colonel has said that the Hindhs have no word 
that corresponds to our idea of matter* This opinion I Conceive be quite erro. 
neous; for the word matter itself appears to be originally ; and ig 

employed in the first book of Menu* in the very sense of matter. Thus we 
find flweyd mdtrd, &c.: ‘ With minute transformable atoms of the five elements 
called mdtrdsf the whole of this (universe) comes into existence in due succes- 
sion.’ This word is derived from the root md, ‘ to measure,* and implies the 
thing which measures space,— as good a definition perhaps as human reason 
can give, of matter. These abstract inquiries have always occupied the Hindus, 
but they have proceeded in a way different from ourselves ; they have attempted 
to begin at the Source of all things, and to come down the stream, accounting 
for all our perceptions; while the metaphysicians of Europe have endeavoured 
to rise * from Nature up to Nature’s God,’ and thus to reach the Fountain of 
life. 

** Gentlemen, I claim your indulgence for these few remarks, which I 
thought were only due to Mr. Colebrooke in his present state of health.” 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 16th at the usual hour. 


Saturday, 16th March. The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., vice- 
president, took the chair at this meeting. 

The following, among other donations, were laid on the table, t»iz. 

From Colonel J. S. Harriot, M.Il.A.S , skeleton heads of the bear, leopard, an.l 
vulture, from Medinipura in Bengal; a Bengal sabre called ‘ »;;»'arg; “ description 

du Museum Etrusque de Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Caniuo; and Delie Aniiche 

Fattura di Argilla, che si ritrovano in Sicilia.” ^ n i 

From the llev. Robert Morrison, D.D,, M.Il A.S., a specimen of the first book 
tract ever printed by lithography in China; being the substance of Paley s argument, 

from apparent design, of the existence of a Creator. . , , 

From Lieut. Colonel Wm. G. Colebrooke, M.Il.A.S., eleven models in wood o( 
ngricukural and manufacturing implements used in Ceylon ; specimens of Ceylonese 
basket-work ; iron styles for writing with on the palm-leaf; brass utensils used m t it 
temples; a basket-full of areca-nuts ; aboar-spear; « Chinese printed book. 

From James Stewart Forbes, Esq., M.R.A.S., the figure of a goddess, d 

in ivory, in bas-relief, from the temple of Hangranketty, about sixteen miles from 

^M^ Stanislaus Julicn presented a copy of the original text of the HbeV /on ti. bdiO' 
graphed in fac-sirailc at the expense of the Soci6le Asiatique of Pans , • 

translation of this drama into French was published last year at the expense o 
Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. j 

Captain Pogson presented a copy of liis History of the Boondelas; and the uoy 
Humane Society a copy of its Fifty-ninth Annual Report. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

Captain Thomas Edmund Sampson, F.G.S, of the 22d regiment Den.a 
N.I., was balloted for and elected a non-resident member of the 

A further portion of Captain Swanston’s account of the Syrian 
on the coast of Malabar was read at this meeting. 

The Chairman announced that the next meeting would be he on 
of April, and that the meeting following would be the anifiversary, • 

11th of May. 

t Mdtrd isa feminine noun in SawerW, as nuUwia is In Latin; and both mean the subiW# 
things are made. 
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Supreme Court, June 20lh and Q2d. 
r IK Hogg, V. Hank of Bengal.-~^Mr. 
rpurfonwlih whom was Mr. Dickctis, on 
the part of the plaintiff, stated that, by 
one of file cases arising out of the depo- 
sits on loan made by the well known Ilaj- 
kissore Dutt— to whom the plaintiff had, 
in 3Iayf lent money in deposit of 

several company’s papers, amongst the 
,esl the three papers which were the sub- 
ieet of this action— and which with otliera 
ha.l been before endorsed to and deposited 
with the Bank of Bengal, and which were 
redeemed from that deposit by the money 
procured on loan from the plaintiff— on 
that occasion, the bank had, in tlic usual 
manner, through tlieir secretary, rc-in- 
dorsed the three papers in question, which, 
king promissory notes, made them liable 
as indorsers to ibo plaintiff, as a subse- 
quent indorsee. 

The notes were produced and identified 
by Chunducliurn, JMr. Hogg’s banian, 
who, on the dth May 1829, accompanied 
Dwarkenauih Mitter to the bank, taking 
with him a cheque of Mr, Ilogg for lls. 
9L',000, with the proceeds of which it was 
pioved, that the three notes in question; 
together with eight others, had been rc- 
dc’cmed from the bank by transfer in ac- 
count, and taken by Chunducliurn, the 
same evening, to Rajkissore Dutt for in- 
dorsement, and were by him indorsed to 
Mr. Hogg. An attempt was made to 
piove, by entries in the books of the bank, 
that the transfer w'as made to the ci edit of 
plaintiff; but by the entries, w'bich W'erc 
produced, after some demur on the part of 
the advocate-general, it appeared, that the 
cheque only was debited to Mr, Hogg, 
and the amount credited to Rajkissore 
Dutt by the hands of his sircar, Gora- 
rhund Ghosal, by transfer against the 
amount of loans for which the papers had 
keen deposited at different uines. 

The notes were proved by Mr. Morley, 
the accountant-general, and by G. H. 
Iluttman, of the government press, to be 
forgeries; and it appeared by the evidence 
of Mr. Morley, that Mr. Hogg, in the 
early part of July following, took the 
notes to the treasury to be exchanged for 
new papers ; but a suspicion having been 
oxcited, some days passed before he could 
get a definitive ans wee: but at length he 
by Mr, Morley, as well as 
y Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the secretary, 
at new papers could not be given, as 
*‘‘>*’geries-that Mr. Hogg ap- 
P 10(1 for an official answer, as well as for 
dsiat, JoMr.N.S.Voi., IO.No,37. 


the return of the papers, but was refused, 
and the papers were taken to the police for 
prosecution. 

W. H. Smoult, clerk of the 'crowo, 
and C. K. Robinson proved, that the 
papers had remained in the custody, at 
first of the police, and afterwards of the 
clerk of the crown, until after the second 
trial of Rajah Buddinauth Roy, when 
they were at length, on the application of 
plaintiff, returned to him under orders of 
court, dated 21st June, 1831. 

Mr. W. N. Hedger, plaintiff’s attorney, 
proved the presentment of the notes at the 
treasury on the 28th July, 1831, for pay- 
ment of interest, and the refusal by Mr. 
J. Harwell and Mr. Morley. 

Objection was raised by the advocate- 
general to the production of tlie books of 
the bank by Mr. Ud ny, the present secre- 
tary, who attended w'ith them on subpoena 
duces tecum i but the objection was over- 
ruled by the coin t, on the ground that, as 
they were in court in the hands of the wit- 
ness, and as the court would on applica- 
tion, pievious to trial, have ordered their 
procluction, they could now order their 
production. 

Thayldvocale (with whom were 

Messrs. Prinsep and Cleland) contended, 
at great length, that, on the evidence the 
plaintiff must be non-suited, on several 
grounds;— 1st, that these were not pro- 
missory notes in a legal sense, nor nego- 
tiable instruments upon which an indorser 
could be sued — 2d, that, even if promis- 
sory notes, they were not liable to all the 
incidents of promissory notes, ant^mongst 
the rest, not to the same rule of mw as to 
indorsement — 3diy, that it was in proof, 
that the money lent was not Mr. Hogg’s, 
and that he was a mere agent for another, 
and could not sue in his own name— 4thly, 
that plaintiff, being one of the members 
of the bank, could not at law sue the cor- 
poration — 5thly, that the indorsement by 
the secretary, only, did not bind the bank, 
the signature of three directors being ne- 
cessary under the express terms of the 
charter — O'thly, that the bank, as indor- 
sees, were entitled to presentment, and 
notice of dishonour in due course ; here 
no presentment had been made till many 
instalments of interest were due, and no- 
tice not given till months after refusal of 
new notes, on the ground of forgery-^ 
7Uily, that tlie notes, at the time of indorse- 
ment to plaintiff, were already partly over- 
due, and several quarters of interest in 
arrear; and that, as indorsee of an over- 
due note, plaintiff took it with all the 
equities that affected it in the hands of 
Rajkisbure Dutt. 

(A) 
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The court declining to nonsuit in the points with Sir John Franks : he thouaht 
first instance, the advocate-general put in, the instruments promissory notes, and that 
on behalf of the bank, the three genuine the Company could be bued upon them in 
notes, of which those sued upon were fac- this court. On the point of indorsement 
similies--and the admission of plainliflf, by the secretary, he had very great doubt 
that he became indorsee on 4tb May, 1829, and wished for further argument. Xhe 
and knew of the forgery the 27th July objection of plaintiff being a mere agent 
following—also the entries on the bank appeared to go only to the money counts’ 
books of the payment of the plaintifl'’s upon which he thought, on other grounds’ 
check. that tlic plaintiff could not recover. Jn 

Mr. Turtorit in reply, commented with respect to the necessity of presentment 
great severity upon several of the points and notice, he distinguished between die 
insisted upon in the defence, ancf cited se- tw’o first notes and the last. On the for. 
veral cases, to shew them untenable. mer no instalment of interest accrued 

The Court intimated great doubt, and between the lime of indorsement to Mr! 
a wish to take time for a delilierato judg- Ilogg and his communications at the irea. 
ment ; but, being pressed by Mr. Turton sury, wlien the notes were detained from 
to deliver their present, opinion, proceeded him, for the purposes of prosecution, in 
to do so scWu/im, with the understanding, the custody of the law. That detention 
that the parties would be at liberty to move was a sufficient excuse for non-presenu 
on either side upon any of tlie points of ment, and until presentment, notice could 
law, and to have the matter deliberately not be necessary, As to these nulcs, there- 
argued. fore, he was in favour of plaintiff's reco- 

The Chief Justice expressed his opinion, very. On the other note no in!>talment 
that the plaintiff must be nonsuited, prin- had accrued in the interval of Mr. Hogg’s 
cipally on the ground of want of due and possession, and he thought he had lost his 
formal notice of presentment and disho- remedy hy[laches. The other point, of 
nour. He wished to rest his decision on the notes being undue, liad not been very 
this point; but, if pressed, bad no besita* intelligibly put ; but, as he understood it, 
tion in saying, he now held, as on the for- the objection did not apply, for tlicre was 
mer case of the ‘'Bank of Bengal, no equity affecting the note in the hands of 
the United Company,” that these were Ilajkissore Dutt, Had his forgery of 
promissory notes, and that the bank, as this note been proved, the case might be 
indorsers, could be sued upon them ; but otherwise ; but no evidence had been given 
that in this court the Company could nut of that kind. 

be sued, inasmuch as tiicy were charge- The judges being divided in opinion, 
able, by act of parliament, not on the the verdict was taken in the sense of Sir 
commercial asiets, but on the territorial Edward liyan ; i e. on the two first notes 
revenue; that, as to the point of agency, only, and for defendant on the other note 
it did not apply tq the bolder of a negoiia- and the money counts, 
ble instrument, and he thought that a j r 9 

corporator might, in bis individual cha- 

racter, luo and be sued by the corporation Retirement of Sir Charles Grey. This 
he was a member of. He liad more doubt morning, at the usual hour fur the judges 
about the validity of the indorsement of taking their seals in the court. Sir Charles 
the secretary to bind the bank contrary to Grey, accompanied by Sir John Frnnb 
the words of tfio charter, but on the wiiole, and Sir Edward Uyan, made hia appear, 
he thought that, at against strangers, their ance on tlic bttnch, but dressed in plain 
constant course in that respect made them clothes instead of Ins official costume, 
liable. Here, the plaintiff being not a His lordship took leave of the court anil 
stranger, but himself a proprietor and di- the bar in a short speech, to which we f«ar 
rector, threw the matter more into doubt, wc cannot do justice. The following 
On the point of the note being overdue, we believe, a correct report of hisslioti 
he did not think it necessary to present for and most impressive address 
interest at the precise day, nor bad such “ Gentlemen, I have come upon iw 
been the practice, especially in cases of bench for the last time, and the pur- 
deposit; but he reflated his wish to pose only of bidding you farewell, 

ground his opinion chiefly on the point of shall do so in as few words as 

notice. fora court of justice is not the place ^ 

Sir John Franks was of opinion with speeches upon anything but thepu’ 
the plaimifl’ on all the points, though on business, and even upon that I 
some he expressed considerable doubt, and say that I have ai^ longer a right 
wished for further argument. He thought dress you. But I have 
the communications of Mr. Mackenzie and bench for full seven years, and 1 * 

Mr. Morley sufficient evidence of notice, be sorry if the mode of my departure^ 
and that the lioldcr was not bound to pre- to bear the appearance of disrespect 

lent for interest on the day. court, or cause it to be 

Sir Edward Ryan concurred on most could leave it with indiffo’cncc. 
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that period, many important cases have 
Kycu decided, there has been a fuller deve- 
lopement of public feelingf than in former 
times, a freer discussion by tlie press, and 
are going on to which this court, 
like other institutions, must, in some de- 
cree be accommodated. In such circum- 
stances, I do not think it would have been 
possible for any one to hold a straight, 
forward course without sometimes dis- 
tiirbing tbo interests, or touching tlie feel- 
of those amongst whom it lay. I 
well aware that I have not succeeded 
in doing so, and 1 should scorn to assume 
on iliis°occasion a supposition of a more 
iin<iuali6cd approbation, or of any feel- 
ings more favourable to myself, than I 
could be sure existed. If I was conscious 
of having given any one just offence, I 
can say with truth that, on this occasion, 
when I am about to separate myself from 
you, and that there fre many here whom 
I shall piobably never see again on this 
side of the grave, I could ask his for- 
irivencss with as little reluctance as if 1 
were lying on the bed of death. But my 
heart tells me that I have done injustice 
to no man, nor have intentionally given 
any one offence. There is not one 
amongst you to whom I do not bear the 
most entire and perfect good-will. There 
arc many, 1 hope, who will be as fortu- 
nate as myself, in being able to return to 
their native land after having run their 
career in this, and with whom, in circum. 
stances more favourable to the intercourse 


of private life, I may cultivate an ac- 
quaintance, which 1 shall be happy and 
proud to renew. To my brother judges, 

I can scarcely trust myself to say nauch 
upon this occasion, With one I have nat 
here for seven years, and wlvVi V\\e odier 
nearly as long. You all know that it has 
hetn our principle and practice to express 
our opinions upon every case fully and 
freely, without any regard to its being 
known what shades or degrees of differ- 
?nce existed amongst us. This has not 
Iweii done without consideration ; and if 
I "ere to live over again my judicial life. 
It is the course which I should still pur- 
sue and recommend. I believe it will be 
found, upon examination, that the unres- 
drained discussion and open decision of 
rases has not increased the number of 


appeals to a higher tribunal, and whatevc 
smoothness of proceeding might hav 
been obtained by acting on a differer 
principle, it never could, in any dcgrei 
lave compensated to me for the satisfactio 
jv iicli I feel at this moment, in being abl 
o j'ay, that not a sin^e case has been d< 
f 1 ^ * time, in which the real an 
oflpi. ®ach judge has not bee 

in i ^ intere 

iL it; This course may liai 

o'^'^asionally the appearance of 
>‘«<iuent difference of opinion ( 


the bench than has been usual ; but be- 
yond that open difference of opinion, tbefcl 
has been amongst us no dissension what- 
ever upon any points, or for any period of 
time, however short ; and I hope that the 
friendship which 1 commenced with my 
brethren only in this country, but which 
has never for a moment been interrupted, 
may last as long as my life.’* 

His lordship, at the conclusion of this 
addr^s, having shaken hands with his fel- 
low judges and bowed low to the bar, im- 
mediately withdrew . — John Bvllf July 3. 

The new chief justice. Sir Win, O, 
llubsell, landed yesterday evening, under 
the usual salute. This morning a consi- 
derable number of people assembled at 
the court-house, expecting that his lord, 
ship would take his scat upon the bench. 
They were, however, disappointed, his 
lordship having arranged to meet the bar 
in chambers, and thence to proceed into 
court, at four o’clock, for the purpose of 
taking his seat and the customary oatbs.^ 
Cal, Cour., July 4. 

The new chief justice took his scat on 
the bench on the 9th July. 

July 12. 

There was a curious motion in court 
this morning. 

Mr. Turton moved that Seetanauth 
Mullick be sworn by the master upon cer- 
tain interrogatories, in his shoes. The 
gentleman, as we suppose he must be, re- 
fused to take off his shoes when the master 
wished to administer the oath, and was 
therefore sent away without oath. Mr. 
Turton, in a brilliant and pmnted speecli, 
pregnant wUh his usual humour, insisted 
dvaV, this cuvuTOstance could nevc% OYieralc 
as a disqualification, when a man stood on 
his conscience to speak of certain matters. 
He knew of a time when the natives could 
not pass by the right worshipful magis- 
trates, without descending from their con- 
veyances, to pay their respects, and so 
avoid the infliction of a penalty. He did 
not mean his much respected Mend, Mr. 
Blacquierc, who was sitting before him — 
this was before his time. It would be ne. 
cessary, he said, that some boot* jacks and 
slippers should always be kept in court, to 
enable persons to dress and undress before 
the honourable master of his Majesty’s su- 
prer^e court. Reform was the cry of the 
day ; and why should we prevent the as- 
similation of native manners to those of 
the European community? The Hindoo 
law recognised no such restrictions ; the 
best present to a Brahmin was a pair of 
shoes ; and when the thread of divinity is 
first worn, the Brahmin appears before 
the idol in his shoes. The Christian scrip, 
tures, from Genesis to Revelation, justify 
no such thing; except in one instance, 
when Moses was required to pul off bis 



shoes; but iliis could not be made to bear 
on the present case, since neither was the 
master in a burning bush, nor was Seela- 
nath the identical Moses before him. 

Tlie motion was allowed by the court, 
and the master was directed to swear the 
witness in his shoes. 

The best of the matter was, that Seeta- 
nath Mullick, who had appeared before 
the master in his shoes, came before the 
court to-day in boots !— /ndwrt Register, 
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ceased laid hold of the hinder legs. Tk 

nrisnnpr CAinc iin with tha i . ^ 


Court of Nizamut Adawlut, Feb » 11. 

Comul Seel {brother of the deceased) v. 
Chooramony il/«/o.-— The prisoner, Choo- 
ramony Malo, was indicted for the mur- 
der of Oodye Seel, at Knllain Surrai, at 
Furreedpoor, on the 22d Srabun, 1238, 
13.yE., at the 1st sessions for 1832, of the 
circuit court of the commissioner for the 
division of Dacka Jellalpoor. 

Mr. C Tucker, the commissioner, in 
his letter to the Nizamut Adawlut at Cal- 
cutta, stated that the prisoner stands 
chat god with the wilful murder of Oodye 
Seel, under the following very extraordi- 
nary circumstances. Within the precincts 
of the prisoner’s residence there is kept 
an idol of Kalce, to whom the prisoner 
has been in the habit of sacrificing goats 
for several years past. On the 22d of 
Srabun 1238, B. (6th August last), 
the prisoner was preparing to sacrifice a 
goat as heietoforc. The deceased, at his 
request, helfl the hind-legs of the animal, 
and to do so was obliged to stoop down, 
bending his head towards the ground. In 
this position the prisoner instantly, and at 
one blow, severed the deceased’s head 
from his boily. 

The fact is admitted by tlie piisoncr. 
The point which remains for consideration 
is, whether the act was accidental or inten- 
tional on his part. Of this we can judge 
only from his conduct at and subsequent 
to the commission of the act. This the 
commissioner is compelled to say is any 
thing but favourable to the prisoner. 

The scene was witnessed by three wo- 
men, Mussumat Kooramony, Bubhea, and 
Moochurncc. The first occupies a house 
in the same compound with the prisoner, 
and was within three or four yards of him 
at the time, looking on, and anticipating 
the sacrifice of the goat. The othe^ two 
women were standing on the opposite bank 
of a small creek, which separated them 
from the prisoner, likewise looking on, 
tlicir attention having been drawn by the 
prisoner calling out to them and others to 
set up the usual shout on such occasions, 
as be was about to sacrifice a goat to 
Kalee. 

The goat had been tied at the side of 
the stocks, which being too small to have 
bis head put through, as is usual, the de- 


prUoner came up with the sacrificial adzL 
a most powerful instrument, and, as be* 
fore stated, instantly decapitated ihs man 
and left the goat uninjured. The women 
on the opposite side of the creek, seeing 
this, were so frightened that they ran away 
instantly, and saw no more. Mussumat 
Kooramony, however, did not do so; she 
adds, that the prisoner, after decapitating 
the deceased, took the head up, and car- 
ried it into the house and placed it before 
the idol. The commissioner questioned 
this witness minutely, as to the prisoner’s 
conduct and manner at the moment. Slie 
declared that she perceived not the slight, 
cst alteration of his usual demeanour, no 
appearance of surprise or agitation, and 
that he took up the man’s head and placed 
jt before the idol as collectedly and delibe- 
rately as ho had been accustomed to do 
when sacrificing a goat. These circum- 
stances appear to be decisive of the inten. 
tion of the prisoner. The fact of taking 
up the head and placing it before the idol 
is admitted by the pri.sOner, and it seems 
quite impossible that a man, having com- 
mitted such an act unintentionally, could 
have SO deported himself. Tlie horror 
with which he must have been struck, 
would have completely paralyzed him. 

The prisoner, in his examination at the 
tannah, stated that he was at the time in- 
sensible, but could not account for his 
being so, acknowledging that he had taken 
no intoxicating drugs whatever. Before 
the magistrate he stated that he killed the 
deceased accidentally, intending to strike 
the goat. In each confession he staled, 
that he asked the deceased to hold the 
goat, because there was no one else there 
to do so but him. But it is proved in evi- 
dence that throughout a period of eight 
years the prisoner never before had any 
one, and never asked any one, to assist 
him, hut invariably beheaded the animals 
olfered to the idol without the aid of ano- 
tlier. The defence before this court is ol 
u different complexion from either of the 
above. Here the prisoner states that he 
bad no idea at the time but that he had 
sacrificed the goat, and that in this belie 
he took up the head and offered it to l c 
idol in the usual manner. On his return 
to fetch some of the blood, be perceiveii 
the headless body of Oodye Seel and the 
goat alive uninjured. He thtm wen 
back and found the head he had oftere ^ 
the idol was that of a man, not 


that of a 


That he then began to cry 


with 


goat. Aiiai. lie mw,.. - ■ 1 » tn 

loud lamentations and told the peo; 
take him to the tafinah, that others m g 
not be inconvenienced on bis 

The latter part of this defence is entirety 

contradicted by the evidence. 
pressed neither surprise ^ ab. 

lie had done, and though ho “jf 
sound, he never offered to give hini 
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hands of the police officers. Ho matton having been communicatod to the 
ken by a ruse de guerre. right honourable the governor- general, he 

ri e fotwa of two of the law officers of immediately despatched the person who 


Adawlut convicts the pri- 


Adawlut convicts the pri- conveyed the intelligence, together with 
^ of homicide by misadventure, and two harearars attached to his suite, to con- 
liim liable to the payment of vey the party to his lordship’s presence ; 


.r of homicide by misadventure, and 


'%1‘tlie Court, H. Shakespear, 


but the party refused to comply with these 
requests, and threatened to make resist* 


ill the futwa of the law officers of ance if any forced means were used to- 


I 'scouit, which proceeds on the suppo. wards them. The harcarras subsequently 
ctioii that the homicide committed by the apprized his lordship of the nuii-compli* 
'rLoncr was by misadventure. Putting ance of the party with his lordship’s desires, 
the several confessions of the prisoner, On hearing which, his lordship despatched 
which sufficient to ground a con- about twenty horsemen of the Body Guard 

viction of wilful murder upon, out of the to convey the party into his lordship’s pre- 
lection, the evidence, direct and circuin- sence : these twenty horsemen surrounded 
ianlialj 'is enough to convict the prisoner the party, and by their presence so far in- 
of w ilful murder. It is impossible to sup- timidated them, that they abandoned their 
that he could have mistaken the head former intention of proceeding direct to 
of the man for the head of the goat, or the tent of Moonshee Moossum, and con- 
that the blow could .accidentally have sented to be ushered previously to his lord- 
liirhud so effectually on the neck of the ship’s durbar. In the mean time, the 
farmer, as to dissever the head from the rumour having got afloat in his lordship’s 
hocly ; and then the act of presenting the camp, one of the civil servants, at that 
head to the idol shows the aiunius of the time, attached in an high official capacity 
act and affords a strong presumption that to his lordship’s suite, whose protegee, it 
lie committed it for that purpose. I con- seems, the said Moonshee Moossum was, 
cur in the view taken by tlie commissioner conveyed secret directions to the party, 
of the prisoner’s guilt, and would sentence that on being questioned at his lordahip’s 
him to sutFor death. durbar, with regard to the appropriation 

]L H. Jialtray. I concur. The facts of the three pairs of shawls and the five 
of the transaction render it impossible to hundred rupees, to deny their former as- 
rc<Mrd the act as any other than wilful, sertlon ; but to state in vague terms, that 
and 1 sec no reason for exempting the the articles and money were intended as 
piisoner from the penalty of the law, to ubuxishom the rajah to the menials, at- 
which he is amenable as a murderer. tached to his lordship the governor-gene- 

In conformity with the above opinions, ral’s suite, without naming any particular 
sentence of death was passed on the pri- person for wliom they were intended ; con- 
soner on the lull February 1832, and the sequently, the party, in accordance to 
sentence being explained to the prisoner this retiuisition, gave their replies in such 
on the 8th March, lie was executed at vague terms, that his lordship and the 
Funeedpoor on the 13tli March. gentlemen of his durbar did not consider 

the charge of bribery and corruption as 

Tvncr-r-Ti AVTmrTG substantiated against the said Moonshee 

iM ISC ELLA NxiOUo. Moossum, and he w^as ordered to be re- 

AiLFOKi) rojiRijiTioN AMONGST THE GO- leased from custody .and return to his 
vniNoii general’s native servants. usual duties. Subsequently, however, 
A native paper cont.»ins the following his lordsliip having by some private inti- 
>tatfment, under the title of Report of mation been induced to suppose, that the 


tlie Day.” — A rajah of one of the tribu- 
tary stales of the Dukhin, forwarded by 
tlie hands of one of his sowars and two 


investigation had been quashed by some 
indirect means, and that the party had 
been intimidated from adhering to their 


cluipprassees, three pairs of shawls and 
five hundred rupees to the camp of the 
•■ight honourable the governor-general. 
This party, in their route, w'as encoun- 
tered by some of the secret intelligencers 
employed by his lordship, wlio questioned 
them as to their future destination, and 
for whom these costly articles wore iiitend- 
and how they got possession of them ; 
whereupon the pvarty'Veplied, that they be- 
lonjred to the service of Rajah — — of the 
Bukhin, and they were sent by their mas- 
ter with these shawls and five hundred 
rupees in their custody, to present them 
“s a gift from the rajah to Moonshee 
Yoosutn, the naib moonshee of his lord- 
the governor-general. This infor- 


former affirmation, and as such, had given 
an account at variance with their former 
declaration, and inconsistent with the 
truth, his lordship ordered iMr, T, T. 
Metcalfe to surround the tent of the said 
Moonshee Moossum, and seize all his pa- 
pers and documents, and in compliance 
tlicrcwitli, Mr. T. T. Metcalfe surround- 
ed the said inoonshee’s tent, whilst he was 
at his devotions ; and in seizing and inves- 
tigating his private papers and documents, 
&c., a number of letters indirectly ad- 
dressed to him by various rajahs, nabobs, 
and other highly respectable and rich 
native individuals were discovered ; their 
contents purporting to hold out promises, 
or actually conveying illegal gifts of mo- 
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niesi &c* &c. for the mooasfaee, to for* 
ward their views, suits, audiences, &c. 
with his lordship the governor.general, 
with the copies of the replies thereto on 
the part of the said Moonshee Moossum. 
The moonshee has, since this event, been 
discharged from his official capacity in his 
lordship’s suite, and together with his pa- 
pers, 8tc. made over to the custody of the 
commissioner’s circuit court at Delhi, to 
toke his trial on the cliarge of bribery and 
corruption, and Moonshee Saib Ulla, for- 
merly attached to the office of Secretary 
Mr, W. H. Macnaghlen, has been ap- 
pointed as naib moonshee to his lordship 
the governor. general in his stead. 

The Cdcuila Courier observes on this 
statement j — “ We are unacquainted with 
the particulars of the affair. 'Hie cun- 
ning and malicious insinuation of secret 
directions to the accused moonshee from a 
civil servant high in office, is not worthy 
of notice, otherwise than to state, that the 
individual apparently alluded to, being 
absent at the time, could not have made 
the communication pretended. It is easy 
enough to perceive in the back ground 
workings of the malignant rivalry of 
moonshees of different departments, strug- 
gling, each for himself, to engross the ir- 
regular emoluments of information or sup- 
posed influence at head-quarters. Alas! 
when may we hope for any thing like pu- 
rity in the native subordinates of the civil 
service!” 

FORllON IKVESTMENTS IN INDIAN LOANS. 

We hear that negotiations are in pro- 
gress between certain personages in Persia 
and this government, through the medium 
of the British resident there, respecting a 
proposed remittance of considerable funds 
to Calcutta for investment in one of the 
government loans. Kemittances, it is 
also said, are expected from some of the 
merchants of Bussorah for similar pur- 
poses. These facts afford a very gratify- 
ing proof of the estimation in which the 
stability and good faith of the British go- 
vernment in India are held. We are not 
satisfactorily informed of the precise 
source from which the remittance is ex- 
pected through the resident, whether from 
tlie Shah himself, which appears impro- 
bable, or some governor of a province 
who, in the prospect of a general convul- 
sion on the (ieatli of the old king, is de- 
sirous of providing against contingencies. 
The Prince of Shiraz, we have under- 
stood, has been for some time in corres- 
pondence with certain individuals in Cal- 
cutta on money matters ; but the king’s 
eldest son, on the occasion of his late visit 
to him, was supposed to have relieved him 
of much of his anxiety on that head. The 
struggle fbr the succession among the 


Shah's five or six sons cannot be mudi 
longer delayed, and will probably affoni 
llussia an opportunjty of giving a new 
application to the principle of non-inter, 
vention.— India Gaz. June 29. 


MR. WOLFF, 


Letters from Simlah have been received 
in Calcutta, which mention that Mr. 
Wolff, the well-knowm missionary, has 
arrived at Peshawur, having travelled 
alone, it is said, from Arabia. The route 
he has pursued is not described, but he 
has encountered all kinds of dangers and 
sufferings. He has been made a slave, 
has been repeatedly plundered and strip! 
ped, has otherwise undergone great per- 
sonal hardships, and has finally reached 
Peshawur in a state of great destitution. 
He has been expected in that quarter for 
some time past, and Runjeet Singh has 
directed every attention to be shown to 
him. Letters had been received from 
him at Loodiana, requesting a suit of 
clothes, and ' the governor-general, we 
learn, lias invited him to Simlah. The 
object of his present journey is understood 
to be the discovery of the tribes of Israel 
who were carried away captive, and whose 
descendants are supposed still to exist as 
a separate and independent people in some 
of the yet unexplored regions of Asia. 
According to the sacred historian, they 
were placed by the Assyrian king <*in 
Halah and in Habor, by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes.’* 
Mr. Wolff, it is said, purposes to visit 
Thibet, Japan, and Timbuctoo, taking 
Calcutta in his way 1 If he were not a 
fanatic, the world might expect some ad- 
vantage from the spirit of wandering, by 
which he appears to be possessed., But 
fanatic or not, all, we are sure, who have 
the means and the opportunity, will rea- 
dily unite in relieving his w ants. At pre- 
sent, he appears to be in good hands. 

The following additional particulars 
respecting Mr. Wolff we copy from the 


'eerut Observer, 

“ A correspondent has favoured us with 
e perusal of a private letter from I^O' 
aiiah, mentioning that a Mr. Wolff, a 
inverted Jew, a man of some celebrity 
; home from his missionary labours, as 
ell as from bis having married a noble- 
an’s daughter, is on bis way to Lahore. 

: is, we understand, his intention w en 

i returns, to give lectures on the result 

’ his missionary researches 

sUne, Egypt, TurkesUn, 

c. But, i.b,aleter,d.tedfrom^' 

indM, he mention, that he “ 

ler having paid hi. reqjeet. to 

;ajah Runjeet Sing, to obtain ,, 

.visit Cashmere, if he 

I, the lime of bis return ® ^ 

, considerably delayed. Mr. Wol«, » 
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letter mentions, ie rery anxious to obtain 
ntelligcnceofthe lost tribe of the Jews, 
and would be obliged to any one who 
could give him any account of it.”— /n- 
dia Gax* 

A letter from Loodianah, of the 27th 
ult. mentions that the Rev. Joseph Wolff, 
visionary to the Jews, was still there. 
He remains at Loodianah for some days, 
and intends, during the course of his visit, 
to deliver some lectures to the European 
community of the station, descriptive of 
the result of his inquiries into the reli* 
ious state of the countries through which 
helms been travelling. He has not yet 
decided the course that he will afterwards 
take but ho proceeds in the first instance 
to Simlah. We learn that Mr. Wolff 
found greater religious toleration in the 
Mohummiidan countries remote from Eu- 
rope and the Christian world, than in 
those which are adjacent, particularly in 
Bokhara and among the Turkomen tribes 
near the eastern shores of the Caspian, of 
whose patriarchal life, hospitality, and in- 
dependence he gives a lively description. 
-.M. My 14. 

MR. ALEX. KSOMA DR KBrOS. 

The viceroy and several noblemen of the 
Hungarian dominions, having learnt that 
M. de KorO'?, their countryman, was tra- 
velling in the east for the prosecution of 
researches connected principally with the 
origin of the language and people of Hun- 
gary, voluntarily subscribed £liO for the 
furtherance of his enterprising object. The 
money has jiist been received through -a 
mercantile house in Calcutta, along with 
a handsome letter from the Baron Nin- 
mann, secretary of the Austrian Legation 
at London. M. de KbrOs, however, has 
declined accepting it in the shape of pecu- 
niary assistance to himself, and has been 
only induced to retain it, on the persua- 
sion of his friends, fof the purchase of 
oriental manuscripts for the library of one 
of the principal universities of his native 
country. — Jour, Amt. Soc.for May* 

semaphores. 

We are glad to see the Semaphores at 
last in play. They have given a report 
from Diamond Harbour these two days, 
and we hope we may interpret the adver. 
tiseuient in tlie Excfiange Gazette of to- 
<l«y, as a promise that henceforward we 
shall have a report along the whole line as 
far as Kedgeree, if not Middleton Point on 
Saugor Island. We saw them practising 
a month ago as low down as Mud Point. 
By the way, we have to remark, that the 
mud Point Semaphore is placed within 
ItW feet of the edge of a precipitous bank, 
subject to be (and actually being) cut away 
^ T currents of the river. 

*0 Mr. Conolly is due the praise of ori- 


ginating the scheme, and it Is much Co be 
regrett^ that it was not adopted When he 
first proposed it, some elevra or twelve 
years ago. His health, we are sorry to hear, 
is now inuch broken : hence the delay in the 
instruction of the people employed, and in 
the preparation of the alphabet for their 
use. The towers were finished last year. 
We must not forget that some credit is due 
to the mercantile body of Calcutta, not 
only for the liberal footing on which they 
urgerl the erection of the Semaphores in 
1828, under a guarantee to provide the 
current expenses of the establishment; but 
for Uie handsome compromise they lately 
made (under altered circumstances) with 
government, by reimbursing the whole 
cost of 25,CXX) rupees, the latter under, 
taking the expenses of management.-- Co/. 
Coitr.June 23. 

MILITARY MOVXMRNT.S. 

Several letters from the Upper Provinces 
concur in stating a report that a very large 
force is to assemble at a central position ih 
the Dooab after the rains. The object is 
said to be not any hostile operations, but 
merely for the purpose of field exercise on 
a grand scale. Aligurh is mentioned as 
the point of rendezvous, and the reduction 
of that fortress, some say the destruction, 
will afford practice to the artillery, engi- 
neer, and mining branches of the force, 
which one account reckons at 50,000 men. 
—John Built June 21. 

FREE SCHOOL. 

Tlie appearance of the annual report of 
the free school recalls attention to that in- 
stitution ; and as rumours have for some 
time been prevalent, and allegations ad- 
vanced of mismanagement in the conduct 
of its affairs, we looked anxiously for those 
explanations which the public have a right 
to demand. We regret to say, that the 
doubte and fears that were entertained on 
this subject will receive abundant confir. 
mation from the report, and that from the 
mouth of the managers themselves, their 
own mismanagement may be established, 
amounting to nothing less than a gross 
misapplication of the funds of the institu- 
tion, and palpable neglect of the healtli and 
comfort of the children entrusted to their 
care. It can afford us no pleasure to utter a 
single word tending to shake public confi- 
dence in this institution ; the excellence of 
its objects makes the necessity of doing so 
a matter of sincere regret. But just in 
proportion to the exc^lence of those ob- 
jects is the strength of the obligation on the 
subscribers and the public to require that 
they should be faithfully kept in view,— 
India Gaz. July 14. 

We have received a pamphlet, entitled 
** An Account of the Free School in Cal- 
cutta and of its proceedings to Midsum^ 
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mer 1832,’* and most deeply are we griev- 
ed by the perusal of its contents. The re- 
marks of a contemporary will be found in 
another column, and although we extreme- 
ly disapprove of the spirit in which the 
Hurkaru has treated the subject, we can- 
not but feel that there has been a inisap- 
propriation of trust money, and of trust 
money of the most sacred description. It 
is for others to decide whether a Court of 
Equity would not atFord relief under the 
circumstances ; we are pretty confident the 
Attorney General might file a bill inva si- 
milar case at home. We rejoice to see 
Christian churches rising up around us, 
but our joy is converted into shaine when 
we hear that the funds with which they 
have been raised have been wrung from 
the fatherless and him that had none to help 
him. We have waited for the appearance 
of this report in the anxious hope it would 
rebut what we had trusted were calum- 
nies; we have seen it, and wc would wish 
to say no more upon the subject.— Jb/m 
Bull, July 14. 


UNION BANK. 

The fifth half-yearly meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank was held on 
the 14th July, “ for transacting and consi- 
dering the general business of the bank, or 
the inspection of accounts, and for the no- 
mination of directors to supply the vacan- 
cies that have occuircd.’* Mr. Muller was 
in the chair. 

A report of the business of the past halt- 
year was read, agreeably to which, rc'^o- 
lutions to the following eflccl were passed : 

1. The accounts which had been some 
days on the table for the inspection of pro- 
prietors were approved and ordered to be 
closed accordingly. 

2. The number of directors was reduced 
from fifteen to twelve (Mr. Dobbs and 
others dissenting), in consequenceof which, 
although there were seven vacancies, only 
four new directors were elected, viz. 
Messrs. James Young, Henry Gouger, W. 
V. Fergusson, and Radamadhab Bonner- 
lie# 

3. A dividend of three per cent., or 75 
rupees on each share, was declared, and ap- 
proved of. 

company’s paper. 

The following oflScial notices are im- 
portant to absentee proprietors of Com- 
pany’s paper 

Fort Jmmn, Financial Department^ 
the Sd July 1832.— Notice is hereby given, 
that, for the accommodation of the proprie- 
tors* of government promissory notes now 
advertized for payment, who, not being 
resident in India, may not have furnished 
powers to their agente and attornies to re- 
ceive the principal amount so to be paid, 
and to grant discharge ibr the same on 
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thdr behalf, the Vice Presidqni in Coun, 
cil has authorized the accountant gen^^ 
to allow the addiUonal transfer of such 
notes to the 4 per cent, loan opened on the 
7th June 1831, leaving it optional with 
the proprietors to confirm the transfer or 
to require payment in cash, when they 
shall be informed thereof ; provided, how. 
ever, that no notice disallowing a transfer 
will be received after one year from the 
date fixed for payment of the note. 

Fort IFilliam, Financial Department 
the 3d July 1882.— Notice is hereby given, 
that from and after this- date, and subject 
to the confirmation of the Hon. Court of 
Directors, the government agents arc eni- 
powered and authorized, when so direct- 
ed by constituents, to remit the interest 
accruing on public securities deposited 
with them, or the principal thereof, when 
paid off or otherwise realized by purchase 
of private bills of exchange or of bullion, 
charging for the same eight annas or one- 
half per cent, on the amount so received 
and remitted; such remittances will, how- 
ever, be at the risk of the parties, govern- 
ment being in no respect answerable for 
the goodness of the bills purchased or for 
the out-turn of the bullion, 


RUSSIAN INVASION. 

We have to announce the arrival at Mee- 
rut of an Armenian priest, named Isaac 
Cachour ; he is a native of Persia, and 
travelled overland from this country rm 
Balk, Caubul, Peshowr, Attock, Lahore, 
and Loodianah. This is the route by 
which the Russian authorities recommend 
that India should be invaded. We have 
conversed with this traveller, who describes 
the Oxus or Ainou river as perfectly navi- 
gable, and a branch of it extends within a 
few miles of Balk. The troops of the 
king of Bokhara can offer no opposition 
to the legions of the autocrat, being little 
better than Pindarree horses; so that 
should a war occur between Russia and 
England, we may expect to see a large 
Indian army, with at least twenty troops 
of horse artillery concentrated on the len 
bank of the Sutledge, as the Moscow^- 
xette declares that the next peace with Eng- 
land is to be signed in Calcutta \—Mterut 
Observer. 

THE BEGUM SUMBOO. 

A mutiny has occurred 
troops of her highness the of 

at Sirdhanah. It it ud that 
it was an attempt of her 
place some of her \»valrjf 
which the troops would nyec’s 

tumultuously surrounded Colonel Dr 

house. Her highness ordered her ho J 
guard to fire on the ">“"‘'“7- 

Kfusedtodo. Her highness to disini*' 
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a the mutineers and her body-guard 
f nui her service. Her highness the begum 
is expected in cantonments sl>ortly—/6id. 

the benoalke newspapers. 

It has been said that the feelings of a 
of men may be known from the news- 
naocrs they support and read. This is 
ertainly true of civilized nations, though 
[n this country, among the orthodox na- 
tives it will not hold strictly so. These 
people are very apathetical to newspaper 
reading in the abstract, and though there 
is but one paper suited in every way to 
their religious feelings, yet this paper does 
not comparatively command a large circu- 
lation. So far, however, as newspapers 
arc perused by natives, we may perhaps 
draw some conclusion of the present state 
of society from a reflection on them, and 
for this purpose we will lay before the con- 
sideration of our readers an account of the 
newspapers published in the vernacular 
tooijue. 

The Gi/anna7ieshun is a paper that 1ms 
been existing for tlie last twelve months, 
ami shedding a considerable influence to 
dcMroy the gloom of ignorance and super- 
stition. Its native subscribers are not 
many, hut in consequence of the proprie- 
tor’s generously circulating several copies 
gratuitously, it is extensively read by the 
quarter it has been intended to benefit. It 
IS certainly busily, engaged abroad in as- 
sailing the mansions of error and of super- 
stition. 

The Cbnidrika is an oithodox paper, 
mowed])' acknowledged to be the defender 
of the Bralnninical faith. It is edited by 
our fiiend Bhobany Bnnerjia, secretary to 
the Dhurino Sliubcif and it has had a very 
profiiahle game in the prejudices of the 
country. Except a few numbers, lately 
published, it has invariably devoted itself 
to the flattering of the religious errors of 
the people, and the feeding of their preju- 
dices. The abolition of the suttee by Lot d 
flciuiiic’k made our friend’s fortune ; for 
he came forward so vehemently to speak 
against the discontinuance of these horrid 
murders, that large additions to his sub- 
''i:rii)tion lists were made fror.-j the Hindoos. 
He got up the Dhurmo Sfiuba to petition 
against Lord William’s act. The Chvti- 
in spite of this, is not greedily taken 
hy the Hindoos. 

fhe Cow moody ^ set up by Baboo Ram 
yohun Hoy, to counteract the force of 
!'^ ^^^7irulrikay has been engaged in treat- 
iiig on general subjects, taking liberal views 
® them, though coming only as far as half 
1 C way on religion ai|d politics. This 
P'lper has few native subset ihers. 

conducted in a manner 
cai editor. It has not as yet 

the infection of shocking the public 
expressions. It takes neither 
b ed views of subjects, nor too open and 
■dJia/. N.S. VoL. 10. No.37. 
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liberal ones of them, but keeps itself be- 
tween the two. It is pretty widely read 
by the natives, and is generally thought 
well of by the few friends it has. 

The Bungodootf which appears from the 
Reformer press, resembles the Cowmoodu 
in its intellectual management, and is 
neither openly and directly opposed to the 
popular errors of the country, nor warmly 
bigoted to them. 

The Timur Nasufe is going on in a very 
dull manner; few people read it—it at- 
tempts to please the orthodox community, 
but it is considered so low that it invariably 
fails in its object, in spite of all its invec- 
tives ipd abuses against the liberal party. 

The Gyanodoy is a periodical pamphlet, 
that contains translations from common 
English reading books, intended to form 
a portable class-book for Bengalee schools. 
The first number of this periodical was 
the best of all that have been since pub- 
lished. 

I’he Bia^yana Sebadhi is likewise a pe- 
riodical pamphlet. It contains principally 
translations from scientific works. 

We have not yet noticed tlie Stnnachar 
DurpuHt because we sec no reason why it 
is called a native paper. It is edited by a 
European, and it is published in Bengalee 
as well as English. 

From this exposition of the native news- 
papers it Is evident that there is not a spirit 
of reading publications in the morning 
among the Hindoos, The paper that is 
the most favoured by them is the Chu7idri- 
ka, and yet its subscribers are but few, and 
its readers still fewer, for w'e know that 
several people take it because it is edited 
by the secretary of the Dhnrnio Suhhaf but 
never undergo t!to trouble of reading it. 
Considering that there is but one paper in 
all Bengal suited to the inclinations of tiie 
people, and tliat the postage of circulating 
it is half of that levied on papers in the 
English language, it is astonishing that 
the Chundrika has not a wider circulation. 
'-—Kuquirer, 

THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Dehli Ackbar mentions that I.ord 
William Bcniinck may be expected at 
Meerut about the l^tli of August, and 
states that a letter had been received from 
Mr, Trevelyan, saying “ that as the lord 
sahib w'as going to Meerut immediately, 
he intended taking a month’s leave, and 
coming to Delhi,” The Ackbar gives two 
supposed reasons for Lord \\ illiam Ben- 
tinck’s visit to Meerut; one, an intention 
of at once ** putting a stop to the llajpoo- 
tanah disturbances;” the other, “ his 
Lordship’s immediately proceeding to 
Calcutta to meet the new lord.” 


A suxrEE, 

A private letter from Gyah informs us 

(B) 
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that a widow biinit herself with the corpse 
of her deceased husband in that part of 
the country, in spite of the darogah’s op- 
position. Her relations and kinsmen have 
been apprehended on suspicion of having 
assisted in the horrid suicide ; we have not 
yet heard of the line of conduct pursued 
by the police of that place towards these 
men,— 

annexation of the DELHI TERRITORY TO 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE WESTERN COURTS. 

Regulation V. of 1832, inconsequence 
of the abolition of the office of resident and 
chief commissioner of Dehli, vests the 
administration of the revenue, poli(f , and 
civil and criminal justice in the Dehli ter- 
ritory, in the Sudder Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad and in the courts of Sudder 
Dewanny and Nizainut Adawlut for the 
western provinces. 

rOISONING OF MR. BERRV. 

A coroner’s inquest, held on the body 
of Mr. 3Ianuel Berry, who came to his 
death by arsenic, after inne dayfi' investi- 
gation came to a conclusion that the de- 
ceased was wilfully poisoned by the arse- 
nic being mixed with bread eaten by Mr. 
Berry at tiffin ; and the jury consecjiienlly 
brought in a verdict of wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown. 
The affair seems involved in much mystery. 

. AMUSEMENTS. 

If it were not for the vice president’s 
most hospitable and agreeable parties, the 
gayer inhabitants of Calcutta would, at 
this time, be utterly destitute of all conge- 
nial amusements. Indeed, they cannot be 
too grateful to Sir Charles Metcalfe for his 
monthly entertainments : for now that the 
fierce spirit of retrenchment has curtailed 


Courier has a letter from a correspondent 
concerning Gunga Naram Sing, itsleade* 

“ Some years ago,” observes the writer 
“ I passed through that junglee tract of 

country, from Bishen poor to the centre of 

Chota Nagpoor, and saw Gunga on my 
way ; he was then a mere boy, under the 
tutelage of two Bengallees and an Ooria 
Brahmin. His village stands on a rising 
ground, close to the base of a range of low 
hills, and near a pass leading into Sing, 
bhoom ; the village is commanded by three 
of the adjoining hills covered with trees 
His house stood on the side of the village 
next the hills — a comtr.on eby huildin,, 
surrounded by sheds of grass — his follower's - 
were numerous, armed generally win, 
bows and arrows. Great quantities of salt 
used to be smuggled through the pa^s, 
and deposited in the sheds under the pro- 
tretion of Gunga, until the Byparccs 
could find means to elude the vigilance 
of the salt choukee, near Maubhoon, or 
by force to carry It into tlie northern di*,- 
tiicls. Tiiis illicit traffic yielded an im- 
mense profit to him, which has no doubt 
been gradually diminishing since the cou- 
quest of the Cuttack province, and possi- 
bly this is o?ie cause of his present turbii- 
lent conduct.” 

RAMMOIIUN ROY. 

The masterly papers of this emini'iit 
personage on the judicial and revenue sys. 
terns of India have received by no inians 
an equivocal testimony to their value, in 
the abuse of the Jiengnl Hurkimi, This 
paper charges Ilammohun Iloy with 
“ shamefully wilful concealment," and 
asserts that his suggestions “ tend to 
perpetuate rather than remove abuses." 

THE MAH A POOROO.>1I. 

The Sumnehar Chundrikny in June last, 


80 many incomes and checked the numer- 
ous festivities that were in happier days so 
characteristic of this City of Palaces, these 
parties are peculiarly attractive and re- 
freshing. Even the rc-unions seem to 
have suffered under the withering effects 
of that unhappy necessity for economy, 
which has arisen from the harsh and heavy 
reductions of the government. Arc they 
never to be renewed ? In this peculiarly 
dull period, it is pleasant to catch at any 
intelligence of contemplated entertain- 
ments, and a vague rumour, now afloat, 
that the Cliowringhee Theatre is about to re- 
open with a tragedy, has created what, in 
our apathetic community, may almost he 
described as a sensation.’— Jkng. Cliron, 
July 5. 

THE CHOOARS AND GUNUA NARAIN SING. 

The Calcutta papers contain no further 
accounts of the Chooar campaign, which, 
we suppose^ is suspended. The Calcutta 


announced the arrival in Calcutta of a J(;- 
jee, of a mysterious character, under tin; 
title of Maha Foorooshf and other denomi- 
nations expressive of peculiar sanctit), 
The Chvndrika's description of this won- 
derful being was as follows:— “ He appeals 
to be about forty years old, of the Hindoo 
caste, his ears being bored. He is tall anil 
fair, and of an agreeable countenance. Bis 
eyes he keeps nearly closed, and he is m a 
state of nudity, and remains fixed anu 
immoveable in the posture he is placed m- 
He appears to have bad a long bear , aii‘ 
long hair on the head, as well as o i, 
nails ; these seem to have been cut. 
neither eats nor drinks, nor 
functions of natu|e. Some mil ^ 
tempted to be forced down his thro , 
it did not succeed— the milk ^11 on . 
is silent, and is never heard to taiK » 
appears as if absorbed in ”fi,at 

tion of the divinity; and, 
he breathes, be shew# no other evio 
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I f Tlie Hindoos believe him to be in a the baboo tried an experiment with the 

ticftl onion with the deity.” * lion * respecting his abstinence from 

affords a good illustration of the levity food, and kept him without any eatable 
f character and superstitious weakness of for three days. Fearing the fanatic might 

^ Hindus, when we find that this impos- be in danger of his life, he has since been 

^-as visited by crowds of proselytes, allowing him a pretty good supper every 

'H ‘ editor of the Heformer, though a night on milk, mangoes, plantains, sun- 

iViidu had sagacity enough to discover, desli, &c., and thus found out that the de- 
^ JJ fhc boldness to proclaim, the cheat, ceiver chews and eats food. He then tried 

II . observes : ” he is said to possess two as rigorously as he could repeated experi- 

tnordinary qualities which have gained menison the wretched man, respecting his 

hbn tlie veneration of every credulous sensibility, in some of w'hich he succeeded 

M’lic; one is, that he is said to con- and in others failed. He never objected 


1,111.3 alive without eating, and the other 
that lie is* insensible to any application 
may he made to his body. As to 
the lir.->t, we are told, on good authority, 
that :i small quantity of milk is given to 
bi n every day ; which although considered 
by his venerators insufficient for the sup- 
port of life without supernatural agency, 
Ut we arc persuaded that a man who does 
not exert himself in the least can require 
but little food ; and when we add to this 
that a certain man well known in Calcutta 
doesliveonly upon ssmall quantityof milk, 
jicrfoniiing the ordinary functions of life, 
we see no matter of surprise in this man’s 
living upon a small quantity of food. In 
rejTiird to the other quality of this man, viz. 
iiiCLMisihility to all applications, wo are 
|rl:id to he able to lay before the public an 
uiideniahle proof, that he is as sensible to 
pliy.ioal application as any other human 
hoiM};. Yesterday, Dr. W. Graham visit- 
ed this man in company with Dr. Egerton, 
and to try his iii'scnsibility they first felt his 
pul'C, which beat sixty -four strokes in a 
minute the same as that of a healtliy man, 
and then applied a four-pound bottle of 
carbonate of Ammonia to his olfactory 
nerves on wliich ihv insensible Mafiapoorojsfi 
was so sensibh/ affected, that he started 
fiom his supine jiosture, and coughed and 
•.iiee/ed like any other man. At this 
jmutuie liis pulse rose considerably. If 
this medicine he applied to any other man, 

It will pioduce an equal degree of excite- 
ment in the circulation of the blood. Thus 
ithiis been incontestably proved by a phy- 
sical test that the Mahapooroosh is as sensi- 
ble as any other man. From all these 
circumstances we are led to conclude that 
the state in which tliis man is found must 
be attributed cither to some disease, to tlie 
Use of some narcotic, or to a deep design 
of imposing on the credulous mob.” 

file Enquuer publishes an exculpatory 
letter from Baboo Sutto Churn Ghoiial, 
who brought the Mahapooroosh to Cal- 
cuita. It is curious 

” I he motive of the baboo’s bringing 
I'ln was to make an inquiry into what he 
had heard of tho miraculous nature of 
^ le pretended Mohapooroosh ; he went in 
person to Sibpoor, where the impostor 
and succeeded in getting him to his 
garden-house, Bhookoylash. After this, 


to any one either seeing him or examining 
Ids pretensions, and was glad as any of us 
at the success of Messrs. Graham and 
Fjgerton in proving tho insensible Moha- 
pooroosh to be a sensible fanatic. The 
baboo never believed that the man was 
divinely gifted, nor did he ever pretend 
such belief before any. He exhibited him 
in compliance with the ardent solicitations 
of numberless natives and Europeans, and 
could not, for the sake of courtesy and 
hospitality, deny them access. If the na- 
tives worshipped the impostor as a god, it 
was not the baboo’s fault — he never show- 
ed the example. He could not, consis- 
tent with his own notions of tolerance, 
roughly prevent a spectator from bowing 
liefore the pretender, and was not therefore 
in the least culpable for the adorations 
paid to him. He could not make an invi- 
dious distinction between the Hindoos and 
the (-hristians vs’hen he gave them entrance 
into his house, and was therefore obliged 
to give a general permission to every one, 
w ithout reference to caste or creed, to satis- 
fy his curiosity respecting tlic Mohapoo- 
roosh. He gained notliing by keeping the 
man at his house, gnd would be the fore- 
most to expose his impostures. He tells 
to all he meets with that all the rumours 
which had been afloat among the natives, 
and all that he iiiinself had heard before 
biinging the wretch, have at last produced 
a lui'.ciable mouse — one that eats, drinks, 
and performs other functions of nature. 
He has not yet done with his trials, and 
has resolved to keep the unhappy Amatic 
ill custody until he speaks and tells how 
and whence he came, which nobody has 
yet been able to determine.” 

Tlie IndUin Register publishes a letter, 
dated July 4tb, in which the writer states; 
« it has just come to my knowledge that 
the Mahapoorotish ha.> at length turned out 
to be a Mr. John Verdoncel ; and, if ru- 
mours be correct, I understand the mother 
of this tvonderful man intends making her 
affidavit at the police-office, with a view to 
the restoration of her son, who was em- 
ployed ill the adjutant general’s office 
some time back, and was reported to have 
been lost in a slorni about six years ago, 
while returning from tho western pro- 
vinces witli the then commander-in- 
chief.” 
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mohamedan frsacher. 

We understand a Musulman native of 
Hiiidostan has made his appearance in this 
city, and has commenced preaching to the 
Muhummadans. He holds congregations 
in the mosques and public streets, and 
gives his opinion not only on religion but 
on politics also, in the very spirit which was 
exhibited by the Moulvees of Jessore and 
Nanak of Punjab, and much after their 
manner. To the Musulmans, who do not 
keep beard or crop cut close, he applies 
the most opprobrious epithets ; he isliiimi- 
cal to all those who are in any way attach, 
ed to the Europeans, particularly to those 
who have been educated in the Muhum. 
inadan college suppo: ted by government, 
and betrays a great dislike to those who 
study Epglish. He has already formed a 
parly of about 400 persons, whose number 
up])car8 to be daily increasing. 

We are not alarmists, yet when we look 
back to the operations of such men as 
these, when we take into consideration llic 
late disturbances at Jessore, and when, 
above all, we find that these people con- 
stantly blend politics with their religious 
instructions, we are naturally led to dread 
the consequences of permitting them to 
acquire influence among an ignorant and 
fanatical mob, such as tlie lower class of 
Musulmans in this country are. We 
ought always to bear in mind that the 
sword is the chief instrument of conver. 
sion according to the Koran, and we have 
certainly sufficient cEpcrience to say, that 
this principle of Mahomet’s religion has 
not been neglected by his followers when- 
ever they have hud it in their power to put 
it into practice. This visit, we trust, will 
suffice to keep the pt^per authorities on 


been directly conquered, by the Enrijd, 
have naturally an antipathy to their oq* 
vernment. Mischief they have always in 
heart; but means they have none to put ^ 
into operation.— iJ^ormcr, 

The Calcutta Courier states, that the 
name of this person is Moneeruddeen, and 
that he is a native of the vicinity of Delhi > 
and that both he and Suyud Ahmed, the 
teacher of Teetoo Meor, are disciples of 
the late Shah Abdool Uzecz of Delhi. It 
adds ; “ to develope the principles and 
motives which diiect the volitions of Mo- 
neeruddeen, it is not necessary to draw in. 
ferenccs from the proceedings of others of* 
the same school ; lie affords as ample in- 
stajices of them by the remarks which he 
unhesitatingly addresses to the public. He 
preaches on every Friday from twelve to 
three p.m., at a mosque in Collingah, and 
we are informed on good authority that he 
scruples not to denounce all who are any 
way connected with Christians and Hin- 
dus as enfurs, or infidels, and promises to 
punish them as soon as he is in power. 
His followers are now increased to 1,000, 
and are daily augmenting, and we are told 
no less than about 3,000 attended hi& dis> 
course on the 13th July. The harangues 
of tliis new leader are addressed in general 
to the lowest of the Musulman population 
of Calcutta, who arc full of religious pre- 
judices, addicted to most absurd supersti- 
tions, and totally without education to 
counteract the pernicious effiects of these 
powerful agents, when they are sot in mo- 
tion by the enthusiastic declamations of a 
popular preacher.” 

ESTATE or PALMER AND CO. 


the alert in regard to the chief and his fol- 
lowers whom w'e have brought to their 
notice. 

We always advocate the toleration of 
religion and freedom of thought, but when 
we bring to our recollection the brilliant 
example of the great prophet Mahomed, 
that by the pretence of religious instruc- 
tion he not only induced numerous people 
to follow his doctrine, but actually suc- 
ceeded in securing the reins of govern- 
ment; — and when in our days a Syed Ma* 
homed, having converted a few hundred 
Musulmans in Calcutta, proceeded to (he 
western provinces and in the country of 
Runject Sing, with nearly 40,000 fol* 
lowers, committed all sorts of dikturbances 
with a view to conquer the country under 
the cloak of religion, we cannot but consi- 
der these attempts as inimical to the peace 
of the country. The power of the chil. 
dren of Nanak was, however, so great 
tliat this pupil of Mahomed fell a victim 
in their hands. Who knows what this 
new preacher in Calcutta has in his heart, 
or what bent be may give to the minds 
of fanatical Musulmans? Tlicy, having 


In the Insolvent Court, July 21, a 
third dividend of 5 per cent, was ordered to 
be paid forthwith to the creditors of the 
late firm of Palmer and Co. 


NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 

llie Indian Register states, that tliere 
has been some fighting between the rajahs 
of Jynla and Solung, in which the latter 
lias been worsted. It is reported that 
twenty lives were lost on both sides, ihe 
Governor General’s agent is gone to the 
northward, it is said, to endeavour to get 
in Munbhoot and others, in which the 
rajah of Talung is expected to aid him. 


INDIGO CROP. 

This is the period of the yeoi whj?n 
agents usually begin to form their es i 
mates of the indigoacrop — 
in which unfavourable reports from P* 
cular factories are commonly ®PP 
little discrimination to the whole. ^ 
the crop is constantly of 

never knew it otherwise. Mjt^y , . ^ 
such tendency have been published u 
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have one before ue from Tirhoot com- 
Lningof A few factories in 

5,at district have suflTered from locusts. 
In some parts of Jessore and elsewhere the 
t is represented to be small and little 
productive. Few published letters speak 
of more than a moderate crop. Neverthe- 
less wc have no doubt it will, in the ag- 
gregate, be a very heavy one. The late- 
ness of the rains, coming on with unusual 
inildncss, after a season of caily sowings 
and frequent showers, secures an abun. 
(lant harvest.— Ca/. Cour.Jul^ 21. 

An estimate in the same paper gives the 
prolrable aggregate of the crop at 1,19,000 
inaunds; that of 1831 was 1,21,684. 

Piesgrave and Co.*s report, dated Au- 
gust Lit, states that accounts fiom the in- 
terior had, almost without exception, con- 
tinued throughout the month to be of the 
most favourable character; produce has 
been above the average of past years, from 
the same quantity of plant ; and appear- 
ances were decidedly in favour of an es- 
timated crop of 1,20,000 maunds. 

fire in the ausenai.. 

On the 25th July, a very serious fire 
broke out in the range of buildings form- 
ing the arsenal, w’ithin the fort; it first 
appeared either in, or close to, a store- 
room in which nitric acid was deposited. 
There is reason to suspect that it was the 
work of an inefendiary. By the extraordi- 
nary exertions of a party of H.M. 3d 
Butts, the flames were prevented from 
reaching the camp-equipage depot. In 
the contrary direction the fire spread ra- 
pidly, and al)Out eight o’clock it had 
turned the N. W. angle of the store-rooms, 
and was fast approaching the main edifice 
of the arsenal, when it was deemed expe- 
dient to resort to the extreme measure of 
hatteiing down a part of the still uncon- 
sunied store-rooms, in order cfiectually to 
interrupt the progress of the flames. This 
expedient succeeded completely, and by 
midnight the larger and more important 
part of the arsenal buildings was entirely 
out of danger. The loss to government 
is computed at five lacs. 

the RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND ARMENIANS 
OP CALCUTTA. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette* 

My dear Sir:-— In your paper of to-day 
there is an extract from the Jiombay Ga~ 
^tle, June 27, containing a passage from 
the Asiatic Journal of March, relative to 
the Russian invasion of Khiva. 

The writer of the letter from St. Peters- 
burg!) states, that by means of the “ direct 
uninterrupted communication ” kept 
“P with^ the Armenians of Calcutta, and 
Wier cities of India, the Russian govern- 
entprocure all the intelligence and in- 
nnauon which it requires regarding that 


country ** (India). By this it would ap- 
pear that the writer means to indnuate 
that the Armenians residing in>IvMiia give 
information of a political nature to the 
Russian government, and, consequently, 
indirectly charges the Armenian dbmmu- 
nity with disafiection towards the rulers of 
this country. 

This insinuation, I have ^ood authority 
to declare, to be totally void of founda- 
tion. The correspondence between the 
Armenians of India and those resident in 
Moscow and Edzmiazin is very limited ; 
and whut little communication there is, is 
entirely of a private character, referring 
solely to mercantile and family affairs, 
with occasional accounts of the state of 
tiie Armenian church. No letters have 
been received, either at Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, from the patriarch at Edzmia- 
zin for nearly seven years, nor have more 
than two or three letters been sent from 
India during that period to the patriarch, 
and those were only letters from the Ar- ' 
menian churches in India remitting money 
to the patriarchal church, and ottering 
congratulations of respect from the clergy 
in this country to those in Armenia. It 
may perhaps be proper to observe, that even 
these communications were not direct, but 
were sent to the church at Julpha in Per- 
sia, which acknowledged the receipt of 
them. 

It is a fact that the Armenians of this 
country entertain feelings of respect to- 
wards the Russian^, for the kindness and 
protection their countrymen experience in 
that country ; but it is no less true, that 
those who reside here are attached to the 
English government, fully appreciate all 
the advantages they enjoy under British 
rule, and would on no account, although 
tlie two nations are in a state of amity, 
afford any political intelligence to the 
Russian government relative to the affairs 
of India. 

Hoping that the insertion of the above 
remarks in your journal will tend to re- 
move any unpleasant feelings towards the 
Armenians of this country, which the in. 
sinuations contained in the letter in ques. 
tion may give rise to, I remain, my dear 
Sir, yours, &c. &c. 

Calcutta, July 25, 1832. X. 

ATTEMPTED MUR1>ER OF THE HON, F, J, 
SHORE. 

Extract of a private letter, — “ The Hon. 
F. J. Shore has been shot at in cutclierry 
at Futtehgbur, and his nazir wounded in 
trying to save him. This is about the 
fourth time his life has been attempted in 
this country.*’— Jfccru/ Observer, 

DINNER TO SIR CHARLES GREY. 

On the 30th July, a farewell dinner 
waa given to Sir Charles Grey, by the 
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Asiatle Society, at tlieir house in Chow, 
ringhee ; Sir Charles Metcalfe in the chair. 
About-iixty persons, including nearly all 
the resident members of the Society, and 
among the guests Sir William Russell, sat 
down to dinner. 

After the cloth was removed, Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe proposed the health of their dis- 
tinguished guest and president. He ex- 
patiated, with much feeling, on the loss 
the Society was about to sustain, by 
the retirement of a man, who, amidst his 
high and laborious duties, had devoted 
much of his time to the interests of the 
Society, and had rarely failed to attend its 
meetings ; a man, whose deep learning 
and extensive research, whose great abili- 
ties and zeal for the interests of science, 
would ever rank him in their memory 
among the most honoured of those distin- 
guished persons who iiad presided over 
them. Having alluded to the high situa- 
tion lately filled by Sir Charles Grey, he 
would not omit the opportunity to declare, 
that a more conscientious, a more unbias- 
sed judge, one more anxious to do his duty, 
regardless of every other consideration, he 
had never knowm. It was not only, how- 
ever, by his learning and by his exalted 
character as a public man, that Sir Charles 
Grey was entitled to his highest praise; 
as a private individual— in his own family 
— in the intercourse of society — iu his 
many charitable actions, he had earned, 
by his bright example, their warmest af- 
fection and esteem. 

Sir Charles, in reply, spoke with consi- 
derable emotion. lie expressed his warm- 
est thanks for the compliment, and re- 
gretted that his particular situation, and 
the circupistance of a mind taxed to the ut- 
most in the performance of a duty to which 
it was not adequate, had prevented him 
from mixing more with the Society. Sir 
Charles then proposed the health of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, prefacing the toast with 
a high eulogiuni on that gentleman, in his 
political as well as social character. 

Sir C. Metcalfe returned thanks. 

After a short pause, Dr. Mill proposed 
the health of Mr. H. H. Wilson, in whom 
the Society was about to lose another of 
its brightest ornaments. Dr. Mill paid 
some well.turneil compliments to the high 
attainments of the secretary, and said that 
he felt a pride in the reflection that the 
Uiiiverisity of Oxford bad selected their 
Sanskrit professor from among the mem- 
bers of the Asiatic Society. 

Mr, Wilson, in return, obseived that 
he had had less experience in speaking 
than in writing, and would have thanked 
them by expressive silence, but that lie felt 
they would expect a more ample acknow- 
ledgment ; nor might he have an opportu- 
nity, before so full an assembly of the 
Society, of expressing his thanks for the 


kindness he had experienced forsom^j, 
years during which lie had been secrets/ 
to the Society. “ I have always,*' hj 
observed, “ been proud to promote the 
prosperity of the Asiatic Sodety, as much 
as circumstances would permit. We are 
none of us idle men in this country^ and I 
as well as others have been much engaged 
by business of another nature. Jf fhis 
business has not allowed me to contribute 
to the Society to the extent I would have 
wished, and ought to have done, yet j 
have done my best and am satisfied, be. 
cause you are satisfied, and it will always 
be to me a proud recollection, that I am 
connected with on institution, which 
though at times it may have appeared 
languid, as all public bodies sometimes do 
yet, in the twenty years that I have been 
secretary, there never has been a time in 
which there was not a fair proportion of 
members interested in its success. There 
has never been a period in which there 
have not been a number of individuals 
eager to devote their talents to the cultiva- 
lion of literature of eveiy sort, and to ob- 
tain information as to the manners and 
languages of the people, which it is the 
duty as well as the interests of the IJritish 
nation to cultivate. That I have been 
connected with such individuals must al. 
ways be a proud recollection to me, and 
to hove been brought by my situation into 
immediate contact with such men as Mr. 


Ilaringlon, the Marquis of Hastings, Mr. 
Bayley, and, though last not least, with the 
president with whom we are connected 
this evening. If any thing could be added 
to the gratification, it is that of my health 
having been drunk by the respected and 
talented gentleman who has done so. Cir- 
cumstances with which you are no doubt 
acquainted have of late brought us into 
temporary opposition ; but nothing for a 
moment has ever weakened the high senti- 
ments of respect and esteem I have ever felt 
for him, and it is with heartfelt salisfac- 
tion that I express the assurance, that the 
sent! nu nt is not confined to me but is com- 
mon to me with him. In becoming a can- 
didate for the Boden professorship, 1 hfilc 
aiiticlpated coming into competition wiili 
that gentleman, anti it would have given me 
almost as much gratification to hear that 
he had succeeded as that I had myself, 
should at least have had the consolation oi 
knowing that the election was a wori y 
one, and that a professor had been c losiii 
fully competent to the duties of 
tion, singularly fitted to promote e 
pccial objects of the endowment, am 
tain of doing honou»*to the • j 

Oxford and the Asiatic Society of Btng _ 
I will not trespass longer ^ J’ f .jg 
my sincere thanks, and a vMsh ^ 
Asiatic Society may long furnish compe • 
tors for Sanscrit professorships, ^ 
Wilson, in conclusion, proposed the 
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to separate from those with whom I have 
for so many years been so closely and so 
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uwing toast, ‘‘ Mr. Colebrooke and the 

After a variety of other toasts had been 
J,.!nk Colonel Young proposed the health 
f Mr Wils 9 n as Boden Professor. 

° * Wilson replied with much feeling 

follows:—** Gentlemen, you impose 
ioon me rather an arduous task, in calling 
me to appear before you in such various 
capacities— but I can fully appreciate the 
honour, or rather the kindness and friond- 
l,;p which you intend to express towards 
me ’ It is no more than a continuance of 
lhat treatment which I have ever expe- 
rieiiced from the Asiatic Society ; and an 
addition to those obligations in which I 
stand indehted to it. I am indebted in- 
deed to the society, much more than the 
society is to me — much more than may at 
liibt view appeal — and to it I may asetibe 
inv cleclion to that office, which is the sub- 
ioct of your congratulations. When the 
:,ociety first chose me as their secretary, I 
ii young man — scarcely commencing 
oriental study, and wdioliy undeserving 
of siieli a distinction. Its being conferred 
upon me, supplied mo with a new incen- 
tive to application, and encouraged me, 

I may say compelled me— not reluctantly 
--hut still compelled mo, to persevere. 
Had it not been for this circumstance, I 
might probably have betn satisfied with 
till* ^ir^t-fruI(s of my curiosity, and in the 
occupation of p^ublic duties, or the relax- 
ation of private amusements, I might 
have abandoned the pursuit. My connex- 
ion with the society made that a duty, 
which was, at first, only an amusement, 
and thus enabled me to earn any notice 
which I may have been honoured with in 
Kurope, and to acquire the high distinc- 
tion— for a high distinction it unquestion- 
ahly is — of being called to a professional 
chair in the University of Oxford. Still, 
gcnllcinen, although fully sensible of the 
honour confeireil upon me, I cannot con- 
template, without regret, tlie necessity it 
imposes, of quitting a country and a so- 
ciety in which I have spent the best years 
of niy life, and spent them happily. I 
have found abundant interest heie; and 
whether engaged in the vultivation of ori- 
ental literature, in the promotion of native 
education, or even in contributing to the 
amusements of the society of Calcutta, I 
have been happy. These tilings reward 
themselves, and when to the feelings of 
self-satisfaction, which they are calculated 
to inspire, I add the kindness, the esteem, 
the friendship of so many of those amongst 
whom my days have been passed— it is 
ut natural that I ||iould be reluctant to 
cave yoUi— .that I should feel some unwil- 
mgness to relinquish what I must ever 
joost highly prize. I feel, however, that 
js an act of duty to accept the honour- 
aykA 'vhich I have been appointed, 
I must, therefore, make up my mind 


happily connected. But I slialLftltvays 
think of my Calcutta friends wim grati- 
tude, with affection; and whilst I endea- 
vour zealously to discharge the duties of 
my new office, I shall feel that I am la- 
bouring, not for my own credit only, but 
for Uie credit of those who first thought 
me worthy of distinction, and to whom I 
must ever hold myself indehted for the 
Boden Professorship.** 

The party did not break up till past one. 

SERAM rOKR COLLEGE. 

We have before us the annual report of 
Serampore College. Here is a statement 
modestly drawn up, and confessing that, 
for want of means, little has been done. 
The state of the funds is indeed rather 
desperate. The year began with a deficit 
of Rs. 3,095 on the 1st January 1831, and 
closed with a deficit of Rs. 6‘,507. 10. 7. 
How tliis is to be covered we are at a Joss 
to discover, while the college is depiived 
of both the principal and interest of the 
fund of Rs. 50,000, raised by the exer- 
tions of Mr. Ward, and to which the 
trustees dispute their claim. Yet wc find 
no pitiable appeal to the charitable feel- 
ings of the community. On the contrary, 
the council rely, for the future support of 
their college, upon the stimulus given to 
the education of Native Christians, by 
that measure of this government, which 
has opened to their competition so many 
well-paid offices in the native courts. 
Hitherto, it is confessed, that, to embrace 
Christianity was to submit to certain po- 
verty, and that it has even been ncccssaiy 
to fbed the Christian students, sons of 
natives, of which there arc, at present, 
thirty-two on the foundation, at the ex- 
pense of the institution. A laiu class is 
now to be established, to qualify “young 
men in European habits,’* for the new ju- 
dicial appointments. — Cal, Cour, July 14, 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL. £OOK SOCIETY. 

We regret extremely to learn, from the 
repot t just published, that the funds of 
this excellent and praiseworthy society 
.ire not in a very flourishing condition, and 
it is disheartening to find, that the natu- 
ral expectations indulged in by the society, 
of the cordial and continued support of 
native gentlemen, have been almost whol- 
ly unrealized. This conduct on the part 
of those who ought to feel such an espe- 
cial and deep interest in the success of the 
society’s labours, has unhappily excited 
so much disgust, that many Europeans 
have withdrawn their subscriptions. We 
hope, however, that our more wealthy, 
intelligent, and public-spirited native 
friends will see the propriety of coming 
forward with their subscriptions, and res- 
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cuing themselves from the disgrace of neg- 
lecting to second and' support a society, 
established for the benefit of their youth- 
ful countrymen. — Beng, Hurk. July 27. 

THI KAVIOATION OF THE INDUS. 

A friend has shown us a letter from La- 
hore. The Maharajah received the project 
of opening the Indus with some degree of 
distrust nt first, but afterwards assented to 
the measure; and at length became more 
reconciled to it than could well have been 
anticipated. Intelligence had reaehed 
Lahore of the arrival at Hyderabad of Col. 
Pottinger ; and Capt. Wade, we have rea- 
son to believe, was in daily expectation of 
receiving conclusive information of the 
manner in wdiich the Sindhians regard the 
mission. They are described as a bigotted 
and headstrong people, who have not ac- 
quired that knowledge of the power and 
resources of the British government which 
the wily Sikh chieftain possesses. Of all the 
states which will be benefited by the open- 
ing of the rj^ver, none will derive so much 
advantage as Sindh. The commerce which 
now exists between the Punjaub and west- 
ern India, being carried on through Raj- 
pootana, precludes the Ameers from par- 
ticipating in the profits derivable from its 
transit. When the trade is turned into the 
new direction, they will acquire a great 
portion of revenue which the Rajpoots 
will lose. It is certainly a most interest, 
ing scheme, and having been once brought 
into effect, it will not only give an exten- 
sion of commerce to countiies which they 
do not at present enjoy, but will open a 
direct coiiimunicalion fioin l.oodhiuna to 
the sea ; for it is by the Sutlej that the 
project w ill at first work with advantage, 
the main brancli of the Indus being remote 
from our influence, and consequently 
from our protection, before its confluence 
with the rivers of the Punjaub.— Jo/m Bull, 

DEFALCATION IN THE JESSOKE TREASURY. 

Some months ago a defalcation of about 
Rs, 20,000 was discovered in tlie govern, 
ment treasury, by the active and vigilant 
collector of this dis'rict, who, after a care- 
ful and thorough investigation of the case, 
reported upon it to the superior author!, 
tie:*, from whom, a few days ago, orders 
were received directing the dismissal of 
the treasurer and sheristadar (the former 
of whom, no doubt, will stand his trial 
before the Session Judge for embezzle- 
inent), and ordering nineteen inferior am- 
labs to be suspended, as being concerned 
in this unfaithful and disgraceful trans- 
action. Cases of embezzlement are fre- 
quently occurring, and although, 1 believe, 
rarely, government have been the sufier- 
ers, as the sureties make good the defal- 
cation, yet it entails a great deal of vexa- 
tion and trouble on the public functiona- 


ries, and puts gotamnient to 
cessary expense, in investigating and iQKi, 
tuting legal proceedings in such cases,... 
Sumachar Durpun* 

COALS AT CHIRR A POONJEB. 

Two seams of coal of a superior qua. 
llty have been discovered on the upper 
part of the limestone-hill near Chirra 
Poonjec. On comparison with Burdwan 
coal, it leaves, in burning, not one fourth 
so much ashes; it does not cake, but it 
yields a strong smell of sulphur. The 
coal bassets about sixty feet below the top 
of the bill, nearly horizontally, so that 
the works will require no pumps or tntu 
chinery for drainage. The coal is, at 
present, delivered at the Sanatariura at 
ten maunds per rupee, and can certainly 
be stored at Chattuk at three maunds per 
rupee. 

A seam of coal of still superior qua- 
lity has been also discovered at Surareem, 
five miles beyond the Sanatarium, but 
the Chirra coal is so very good, that its 
quality would not repay the extra expense 
of sending for it, which could not amount 
to less than two annas per rnaund. 

The Khasiahs have hitherto had no no. 
tion of the use of this valuable mineral, 
which is called in their language ka-doo- 
yung: and they work the coal so waste- 
fully, that we trust those interested in 
steam-vessels will send a coal-master, to 
shew them the proper way of digging it, 

Each of the scams contains from two to 
four feet of fine coal ; and we hear that 
specimens of them, as well as of the ad- 
jacent rocks, have been sent to a distin- 
guished scientific personage at the presi. 
dency, who will, we trust, favour the 
public with his opinion as to the value of 
these coal measures. 


LAW. 

Supreme Court, Jug. 7. 

The third Term for the present year ter- 
minated this day. The time of the court 
has not been much occupied during the 
term, for excepting the last four days of 
silting, the judges only attended every 
other day, and then seldom remained after 
two o’clock. Few cases of interest, ex- 
cept to the parties concerned, were brought 
to the notice of the court.— Afad. Gaz- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE MADRAS CLUB. 

The committee of management 
sued the following circular totheroemo® 
of the Madras Club 
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it Gentleman,— It is witli tlio greatest 
satisfaction that wo feel ourselves enabled, 
t this our first meeting, to state for your 
information that the success of this bene- 
kial public-spirited institution has 
oi only been placed beyond a doubt, but, 
Lt our most sanguine expectations in its 
favour have been realized. 

4i ir. We may now state, in round 
numbers, that our members are about 800, 
and that the amount of our subscriptions, 
iMitrance donation, and voluntary contri- 
butions, is already nothing short of 70,000 
rupees, of which upwards of 1*2,000 are 
yielded by the voluntary contributions. 

' « 111. Adverting to the very great and 
^plf.evident benefits of the club, and to the 
bliort period that has elapsed since the first 
proposals were circulated, we think our- 
selves jusiilied in stating, that before tlic 
close of the year the number of members 
will very probably fall little short of 

“ IV. When we consider the present 
{treat and continually increasing number 
of members, together with the smallness of 
the amount to ho paid monthly by each, 
we me impressed w itii the necessity of esta- 
blishing some sure form of collection, that 
not only may secure the funds from out- 
standing balances and arrears, but that will 
tend to bimplify the accounts of the club, 
and, hy saving trouble, meet the conve- 
niesice of its members. 

“ y. To effect these desirable ends, no 
pliu appears to us so free from objection 
as that members should individually, as in 
the case of civil servants and staff officers, 
and collectively, as in the case of regi- 
ments,* nominate an agent at Madras, 
through whom payments to the club should 
he made, and annual statements of all 
such pajments will be published for gene- 


I? 

order on the agents whom they may enter 
in the last column, to make in tbeir belialf 
a corresponding payment to the treasurers 
of the club at Madras. 

2d and 3d columns. Adverting again 
to the necessity of collecting funds t s spee- 
dily as possible ; that the general consent 
of the members be requested to the follow- 
ing rates of instalments for the payment of 
their entrance donations, viz. all captains 
or subalterns holding staff' appointments, 
an instalment of 10 rupees and subalterns 
5 rupees per month. Members consetit- 
ing to these propositions are requested to 
write their initials in the columns corre- 
sponding, viz* Nos. 2 and 3. 

“ VII. Though from a conviction of 
their expediency we have submitted the 
above rates of payment to the members for 
their approval, yet as the particular bene- 
fit of the club is that no payments connect- 
ed with it shall be in any way a source of 
inconvenience to its members ; we have 
left another column. No. 4, for those w-ho 
from circumstances may desire t|^pay their 
donations by instalments of only 2 rupees 
a month, as at first proposed. — We re- 
main, gentlemen, &c. &c. 

The Madras Club have passed a resolu- 
tion proposing that all the members of the 
Bengal Club shall be considered members 
of the Madras Club and vice versa, subject 
only to the usual charges attending a resi. 
dence in cither club-house. 

A dinner took place at the club-house, 
on the 25th July, in honour of the late 
secretary. Major Douglas, who was leav- 
ing the presidency. Capt. Taylor succeeds 
him. 

MIIITAKY RKTIKINtJ FUNDS. 
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i.il iiifoi Illation and reference. 

“ VI. We beg, therefore, particularly 
to rail the attention of the members to the 
iKiuliiigs of the diflerent column^ in the 
accoinpanjing form ; atid, with reference 
to the dilfeieiit rates of payment in each, 
to ofl’er to the members the following ex- 
planations. 

“ 1st column. Adverting to the ob- 
vious neces'sity of collecting jiresent funds 
f’or the pill chase of a club-house, furniture, 
&e., and the building of sleeping 
apartments, members at the out- stations 
"ho can conveniently do so are requested 
*0 pay their donations at once ; for this 
purpose each member’s initials in the first 
voluiim will be considered equivalent to an 


By this It is proposed, th.at the paymei 
I he made through tli^ agent of the regime 
“ mess, so that they might be included in t 
••‘ont ily under the headings of “ su 

vnplion to the Madras Club, 1 rupee," and “ I 
riuW^ entrance donation to the Madi 
^ nipees," as e.ich member may preft 
e don.alion shall have been paid. 
Ji,i(r.N.S Vor,. 10.No.37. 


The INIadras papers inform us, that the 
Court of Directors have given their assent 
to a proposition for the establishment of 
military retiring funds. The court sanction 
the principle, as a general measure, for the 
three presidencies, limiting the annual re- 
tirements on pension to twelve from Ben- 
gal, seven from IMadras, and four from 
Bombay, and olFcring to hold the funds at 
6 per cent, interest, and to grant ])ublic 
bills for the pensions at 2s. per rupee— a 
boon equal perhaps to full 30 per cent., 
althoiigli it has not the ostentatious air of 
a donation.— Ca/. Cour. June 27. 

THE LATE MR. MACDONALD. 

“ To the Editor of the Madras Courier* 

** Mr. Editor; — Having observed in 
the Madras Gazette a strange misstatement 
of the cause that led to the cruel massacre 
of the late Mr. C. E. Macdonald, addi- 
tional sub-collector of Cuddapab, I beg 
you will do me the favour to give insertion 
to the following, as it may tend to unde- 

(C) 
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ceive thoso who imagine that Mr» Macdo- Tui oovibnob. 

nald met his fate from an unnecessary in- We understand that the Right Hon .v 
terfcrence. On the morning of the 15th Governor and suite will return to Mih 
ultimo, a report was brought to Mr. Mac- from the Neilgherries in the course of 
donald that the Paltans of Cuddapah were present month, or early in Septe 
assembling in great numbers, near the preparatory to his embarkation for P ’ 
cutwall’s choultry, in consequence of a rope. We believe that Mr. Lushinw “ 
dead pig having been thrown into one of proceeds to England on board the JV ^ 
their principal rausjeeds. On hearing this, tune, which sliip sails from this port in li 
he went immediately to the principal col- September. Mr. James Lushington nr 
lector, who desired him to act according cecds by the same opportunity to the 
to his own discretion. From thence he for the benefit of his health. It jsTl 
proceeded to the ciitclierry, and on kis ar- known by what ship the new Governor f 
rival there an intimation was made to Iiim Madras is coming. We believe 
by Mr. Howell, the missionary, that the ought not to expect him before the AU 
mob were about to wreak their vengeance tune takes her departure; and, in that 
upon himself and his family. Had tliis case, we shall have an acting governor 
intelligence not reached him, Mr. M., I which high situation, we suppose, will 
am thoroughly convinced, would never devolve on our present worthy councillor 
have quitted the cutcherry until the arrival foe Hon. Mr. Harrb.— /6id, jiitg, 5. ' 

of the military, for whom he had written. 

But, ever alive to tlte call of humanity, 52S5SS 


zealous in the discharge of his duty, and 
trusting by his presence, and the oiTer of a 
reward for the discovery of the perpetrator 
of the iifflignity, to save an innocent fa- 
mily from destruction, he, regardless of 
the entreaties of his cutcherry-servants and 
their representations of the danger he was 
about to incur, with a self-devotion, the 
admiration of every European in the place, 
proceeded to the spot w!:ere the infuriated 
mob were assembled, and there foil a sa- 
crifice to a biguited populace. Tiie naique 
and four sepoys who followed, on hearing 
the danger by which Mr. M. was threat- 
ened, did so voluntarily; and three out of 
foe number (Mussulmans) shared his fate ; 
the other two (Hindoos) were severely 
wounded. The gallantry of these men is 
deserving of notiee, and if their conduct 
has been properly represented, our chief, 
who knows how deal ly a soldier prizes the 
approbation of his commander, will, I am 
sure, reward them with his. 

“An Officer, 

“ Cuddapah, Juno 26, 1832.” 

DISTURBANCE AT VIZIANAGARUM. 

We have heard that some disturbance 
has tal^n place at Vizianagarum, but arc 
unable to obtain sufficient particulars to 
lay before the public. The 3d regiment 
L.I., however, embark, to-morrow morn- 
ing on board of the Neptune, and sail 
on Tuesday for Vizagapatara, We have 
not heard of any ships being taken up for 
the conveyance of the troops to Malacca, 
— Afad. Ga%, June 17. 

We are informed that the adherents of 
the turbulent rajah in the vicinity of Vi- 
zianagarum, are deserting their leader, who 
has also retreated from that neighbour- 
hood ; that the two companies of the 8th 
and 47lh regt. N.L, detached to keep them 
in check, have been recalled to their res- 
pective head-quarters.— Axig, 3. 


isomibas. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Ju/y5. 

The second Quarter Sessions for 1832 
were opened on this day by the Chief 
Justice and Sir John Awdry. The grand 
jury was charged by Sir Jolm Awdry at 
some length ; the charge among other sub. 
jeets embraced that of the late riots 
which the Parsecs, themselves, have coi- 
phatically named “tlie bad job.” 

A larger number than usual of absea. 
tee.s occurred on calling over the grand 
jury pannel. One gentleman, it appeared, 
had been misled by the old form used in 
the summons, commanding him to attend 
at the 'JCown Hall : taking the words in a 
literal sense, he went very innocently to 
the new town -hall, where, instead of the 
robed and wigged panoply of justice 
amongst which he had expected to play 
his part, he found himself, to his astonish- 
ment, surrounded by mummies and ma. 
nuscripts, learned men and organic re- 
mains. After flying the seductive sounds 
that came humming from the office of the 
Persian secretary below, he proceeded up- 
wards, and became still more appalled at 
encountering the grave visages, the pro- 
found, thoughtful, and masave heads of 
the literary giants that haunt those cham- 
bers of eternal silence. 

Mr, Justice Awdry, in his charge, ro- 
ferred to the great number of prisoners m 
the calendar, and to the atrocity of 
crimes with which some of them wer 
charged. After, some remarks upon 
cases, he proceeded to notice 
of riot, assaulting peace-officers in 
execution of their duty, and 
and he stated his opinion, that any c 
dcracy to interrupt the ordinaiy ra 
the place-or to stop the supplies 0 P 
visions of daily necessity— or P 
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men from going to their lawful bu- of the buru— left cheeky surteyed 7th 


ess^r to abu'se public authority, . for 
nlflwful purposes— was clearly indictable, 
Zd constituted a very serious crime. 

uAs this subject,’* he observed, « has 
unfortunately been much talked of, I will 
“ you a caution, which, however, to 
inilcmen of your experience is probably 
unnecessary: that you must not allow 
vourselves to be biassed by the impressions 
vou may have received from common re- 
uort Uesidus the usual causes of inac- 
uracy and exaggeration, the fears of 
some the indolence of many, and per- 
haps 'the wishes of others, are likely to 
have disfigured the common sUtements of 
this transaction, and I am glad to have 
this public opportunity of declaring, that 
one story, which I believe was largely 
circulated,— that of the judges having been 
stopped, when on their way to perform 
their duties,— is totally false. Many of 
you, gentlemen, must be at the head of 
considerable establishments, public and 
private. I trust that you, and others in 
vour situation, can find the means, with 
due regard to the feelings and circura. 
st'inccs of those under you, to make a 
distinction between those who readily give 
way to endeavours to keep them from their 
employment, and those who do not. The 
lesult of a general attention to this would 
he, greatly to contribute to the safety of 
the welUdispose^d, as they would feel as- 
sured that a large number of persons 
would have a common interest with them 
in resisting all attempts to interfere with 
the public industry and tranquillity.” 

Jult/ 19. 


June.' 

The prisoner, in bis defence, admitted 
the beating, but denied intentionally burn, 
ing his wife, alleging that she was ever 
gadding abroad ; that a punchayet of hia 
brother-fiabermen had sat in judgment 
upon her, and fined her, but without 
effect ; that when he came home expecting 
his breakfast, ho found her again upon the 
eve of gadding, and lie laid hold of her 
to shake her, when, as she had two lighted 
pieces of wood in her hands, these came 
in contact with her cheeks, and inflicted 
the burns stated in the indictment. 

The prisoner called several of the Patell 
fishermen of his caste, who confirmed his 
assertions about the punchayet and the 
fugitive propensities of Jlatnoo, without, 
however, giving to those flights any cri- 
minal colourings : they all gave the pri- 
soner a most excellent character, as being 
an honest, faithful, hardy, and kind- 
he.irted fisherman, and offered to give se- 
curity for his future good conduct. 

The jury returned a verdief of gut//y, 
but recommended the prisoner to mercy, in 
consideration of the provocation given by 
Ratnoo’s frequent desertions from her 
duty. 

On the last day of the sessions, Sookha 
appeared at the bar, surrounded in the 
distance by a band of his faithful tritons, 
and was sentenced to suffer twenty days 
of confinement, to be reckoned from the 
first day of the sessions; to pay a fine to 
the king of two hundred rupees, and to 
enter into recognizances, himself in 500 
and two securities in 250 rupees each, for 
bis good behaviour for three years. 


Sookha Pawsliassa, a fisherman of Wur- 
k‘C, was placed at the bar, charged with 
liming committed a grievous assault upon 
llatmoo his wife, by broiling her upon a 
fire shovel, so that divers parts of her bo- 
dy, to wit, her right and her left cheek, 
were roasted, grilled, and diminished in 
substance. 


Itiiiioo, thcroastec, an agreeable young 
woman, about 15, deposed that she was 
the wife of the prisoner, and gained a live- 
lihood by bringing fish for sale from Wur- 
Ice to Bombay ; that on her getting ready 
to set out one morning with two golee fish 
on her head, her husband knocked hci 
down, dragged her by the hair, tied hci 
op by the wrists to a rafler, scourged hei 
with a scourge of four cords, and then 
teated a shovel used to turn the bread, and 
therewith broiled lier two cheeks. 

The evidence of Ratnoo was confirmed 
y that of three otl^ witnesses, one ol 
snnb native Soctor, who not only 
^ cheeks when re* 

chaJ, produced two papei 
Sl*”* roastcd areas, one 

narked “ Plan of the burn— right cheek 
“f^eyed 7th June,” the othfr Plai 


The prisoners indicted for their connec- 
tion with the Parsee riots, were not tried, 
having given bail and traversed till next 
sessions. From what fell, however, from 
Sir John Awdry, we understand the at- 
tention of the court has been drawn to the 
frequent occurrence of traverses here. 
His lordship read part of a statute which 
limited the cases in which persons indicted 
for misdemeanors in England and4reland 
are permitted to traverse, and stated that, 
although India be not specially named in 
that statute, yet, as the Supreme Courts 
of Calcutta and Madras have looked upon 
it as binding upon them, w here a parity of 
danger from the abuse of traverses existed, 
this court also had determined to follow 
their example, and in future to permit no 
persons indicted for misdemeanors to tra- 
verse, unless in particular cases mentioned 
in the statute. Among otiicr effects which 
this resolution of the court must produce, 
the most important will be, that indict, 
iiients for perjury will not be trifled with 
as they hitherto have been. It has been a 
constant practice for parties at issue on the 
civil side of the court, to make use of the 
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criminal aide, as an instrument of Vcn- 
f^eance or iniimidatioh against each other. 
Tlie facility of traversing, which allowed 
all parties ample time to compromise mat- 
ters in the interim, made tliem the more 
careless and daring in the use of Uiis ma- 
chinery, and the consequence has been 
that, session after session, bills for per- 
jury have been brought forward, which 
have been traversed, and subsequently 
quashed by amicable airangements. No 
longer ago than the present sessions, five 
indictments for perjury were prepared; one 
was found by the grand jury and tra- 
versed, three were thrown out, and the 
fifth, which was a counter- one against 
some of the parties who sent in those three, 
was, on their failure, consequently w'ith- 
licltl.— Gaz. July 25. 


police magistrates were inactive ; the for 
mer, acting under the advice of their ui 
officers, upon a representation from th® 
police magistrates of the inadequacy of th® 
civil power to disperse so large and tiunul. 
tuous an assemblage, despatched orders to 
Colaba for the Queen’s Iloyals; and the 
police magistrates called a special meeting 
of Ins Majesty’s justices, which wasquickly 
obtained and very numerously attended. 
In the mean time, however, the streets 
became actually swarming with people 
some from mere curiosity to see what was 
passing, their shops being all shut, but 
most of them for evil purposes. They 
maltreated gentlemen in their carriages 
coming into town. But upon the first 
appearance of the troops they began to 
give way, and were easily dispersed; not, 
however, before sorne ten of them who 
had been most conspicuous were secured. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THK PAllSBE mOT. 

The riot at Bombay, on the 7th June, 
has not been followed by any fresh disturb- 
ances. The Official GazettCt of the 9tb, ad- 
vertises a reward of 500 rupees to any per- 
son giving information, which may lead to 
the apprehension and conviction ot any of 
the ring-leaders, particularly those who 
impeded the entrance of tlie public servants 
into the fort, and the persons concerned in 
destroying the provisions of the castle- 
guard.” The representation of the jus- 
tices, which induced government to autho- 
rize the extension of the time for the de- 
struction of the Pariah dogs, complained 
of “ the ])racticc of harbouring and feed- 
ing them in vast numbers, in the dock- 
yards, within the fort, and at Mazagon, 
the cooperage, the mast-house, the pow- 
der-works, nn<l other government esta- 
hlishnients.” Tins feeding was exclusively 
the act of the Parsees. 

The riot whilst it lasted was very serious. 
The natives were prohibited by Ibc riotei s 
from sending supplies to the European 
troops, or to the shipping, or from attend- 
ing to their respective duties under the go- 
vernment. The butchers’-meat in the mar- 
kets wal destroyed, and the servants were 
driven off. The carts conveying water to 
the King’s regiment (the Queen’s Royals), 
on Colaba, were slopped and emptied; 
the scavengers’ carts and people were turn- 
ed away ; the provisions going to the 
guards of the regiment on duty in the fort 
were destroyed, and the people carrying 
them driven away. All the boatmen 
struck work ; no cotton was permitted to 
be sent off* to the shipping ; the shopkeepers 
were compelleil to shut their shops ; and, 
as the day advanced and the Purdoes were 
coming to their offices, they were driven 
back, and a vast crowd of people collected 
about the fort, but particularly in front of 
the court-house and the police-office. In 
the mean time neither government nor the 


The India Gazette of Calcutta saysj 
** the Bombay Courier attributes the dis- 
turbance to the slaughter of a dog in the 
compound of a Parsee, an act very likely 
to rouse the indignation of that choleric 
race; and accordingly we find the insur. 
rettionury movement almost justified by a 
contemporary here (the flurkaru^ we sup. 
pose) relying upon the accuracy of that 
report. This gross misstatement of facts 
we arc enabled to contradict from an au- 
thcntic source. Particular inquiry was 
made into the conduct ^f the constables by 
the magistrates, and it appeared that they 
hud not entered any house or compound in 
pursuit of the dogs, but merely confined 
themselves, as usual, to a general massa- 
cre in the streets and public roads.” 

The Bombay Dnrpun states : “ we un- 
derstand the principal Parsecs, Mahajuns, 
and other respectable natives of the place, 
intend to present a petition to government, 
praying that the practice of killing do^ 
may be discontinued, and that tliese ani- 
mals may be sent away to some^other 
country, instead of being destroyed,” 

BALL SHASTftUE OHUGVET. 

We are extremely sorry to announce tlie 
death of Ball Shastree Ghugyey, the head 
shastrcc of the government institution o 
Poona, who died on Monday last by a 
severe attack of the cliolera. The deceas- 
ed was well known to many of the princi 
pal Hindoos of Bombay and Poona, ami 
was esteemed as a man of the first-rate abi- 
lities. He was an excellent scholar ana a 
poet, and had devoted his attention chieny 
to rhetoric and dramatic 
entered into the Natife Education S y 
Mrvice, in the year '.824, 
lulion he compiled a dictionary of 
rathee language by the be 

pundits. SoLtimebeforehi.d^'!; 
was employed in .nil 

Course of Geometry in Sanscrit tW.^. 
mucli good was expected from 
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und ft))iliti«e in the cauie of native banditti disperie over the couptry in amall 
li^u. He died in about the thirty- parties. In this little brush, an officer, a 
' th year of his age; and “in him,** naique, and a sepoy were killed, and nine 
our correspondent, “ native educa. men wounded. The casualties on ibo 
f ^ lias lost one of its chief oriidinents other side have not been ascertained, 
best props.*’ — Bombay Durpunt June Lieut. F. himself saw 6ve men shot, and 

it is supposed that the loss must have been 

much more severe, as tracks of blood were 

affair with the KHATTiES. afterwards discovered in many directions 

The ^(ftnlfai/ Courier contains a letter across the hills. 'Hiey took particular aim 
• . III account of a rencontre on the at the European officers, who by their 

f'l r hills between a detachment of the dress were easily distingtiished from the 
. r.r,P.rt and a Khatty chieftain, on the 8th sepoys. The cry was ‘ aim at the topee- 
I wallas,* ‘ shoot the Feringcc Sirdars,* It 

A "noted character, named Champrajnb, « worthy of remark, that the powder issued 
, I ua-kud a village near Umreilly, kill- i‘rom the Rajkote magazine is of such an 
i pver\l of tlie villagers and turned Hvi- infamous quality, that half-an-hour after 
r A nficc a id retired to tliu hills. A de- the firing commenced one-tliird of the 
t'chn'c”! of the 15th under Lieut. F. and musquets became perfectly useless.” 

U. marclicd towards tlie Ghecr 

hills, ^wliicli they scoured, and on the 8th the sinor missiok. 

tamo lip with the banditti, who were on Colonel Poltinger and the Sinde mis- 
the top of a hill. ‘‘ 1 heir position was w»c understand, by the last accounts, 

so Ibrniidable,” it is stated, “ that there I.uckput Bunder, on their return 

>vas some doubt w'hether we ought to at- Hyderabad, Iiaviiig most successfully 

ti’ck tlu’in or not, when a volley from the accomplished the objects of the mission. 
Sciiidians attracted our notice. At the regret w'e have received scarcely any 

same time an iriegular trooper belonging information as yet— except of a very gene- 
U) vime of the Guioowar*s horse, which mature — regarding the country tliey 

had joined the camp, galloppcd up and have visited. From what we have learned, 
iMthiiiKvl l.ieut. F. that ('hamprajah had however, it would appear that the fertility 
c'lptiired all the baggage, stores, t^c., and of the soil and the natural resources of 

li.id taken them up to the hills. ^ An attack Siii<ie, surpass the anticipations w'hich had 

w-is iiniiiodiately fk’cided on. 1 he men ad- heen formed, even froni themostfavour- 
v.imed ill two divisions, each in a different accounts already published ; but the 

iliicction, with perfect steadiness and re- condition of the inhabitants is said to be 

giilaiity. The ascent was extremely iliffi- tnaikcd by tlie extreme of wretchedness 

cult, the hill being particularly steep, barbarism, and the court of the 

TIk' opposite party, wliich consisted prin- Ameers, far from being an object of ad- 

(ip.illy of Scindians and Mukranees, to- miration, is described as resembling that 

"ctlur with a few Rajpoots and Mearias j|,g pg^y rajahs of this country, 

and K ilties, commenced an irregular fire, opening of the navigation of the 

and rolled down large pieces of rock and Indus, which, as connected with the in- 
stones. These sepoys had but little oppor- of Great Britain and those of this 


tiinity of returning the fire, for the enemy 
had got behind projecting pieces of rock, 
where ffiey could take a steady aim and were 
hardly exposed. Ensign R., ou the left, 
had nearly reached the summit with a few 
men, and was endeavouring to put an end 
to the affray with as little delay us possible, 
when a huge piece of rock, hurled from 
above, rolled him and several others down 
the hill; just as he was on the point of 
recovering himself he fell once more - a 
hall had penetrated his breast, and put an 
end to his youthful career. His body was 
afterwards found, his head severed from 
his shoulders. 

“ Lieut. F. after this, with a great deal 
of difficulty ascended the hill, and drove 
the enemy before hqri ; but this was only 
the commencement of another struggle, for 
no sooner were they driven from one hill 
thiui they ascended another. ITiis kind of 
Airinishiug was continued all day, and it 
Was not till late in the evening that we had 
*1>8 gratification of seeing the whole of the 


country, may be considered more impor- 
tant than th« conquest of a kingdom, is 
an event likely to be deferred only until 
the necessary arrangements for carrying it 
into effect, with advantage and security, 
can he completed by government,— Rom5.- 
Cour, June 16, * 

THE MOHAllRAM. 

The Molmrram concluded late on Sun- 
day evening last, and we are glad to hear 
that not a single instance of disturbance 
occurred during the festival. The pro- 
cession of the Mogul white horse, on the 
night of Saturday, was grand, but wc 
do not think it was so imposing as that 
of former years; indeed we consider that 
the Moharram festival is annually declin- 
ing, and certainly the Taboots were very 
much inferior to those we have hitherto 
witnessed. .j j u 

llie constabulary force, aided by a 
strong party of garrison sepoys, preserved 
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tke greatest ordei*, and to tliefr exertions 
alone we may attribute the good under- 
standing which has existed throughout be- 
tween the Moguls and Musseloians. — 
JBomb. Gaz. Jufie 


THUGS oil PHAMSEOARS. 

The Bornbai/ Dvrpwit of June 22, con- 
tains a statement that several Tliugs have 
been taken at Baroda, and that no less 
than COO were tried recently at Saugor, by 
Mr. Smith, for murder. “ lliese late dis- 
coveries,” it is added, ‘‘ were made in 
consequence of a dreadful stench issuing 
near a village ; wliere a search being set 
on foot, several dead bodies were found 
to be under ground, in a place where there 
had been a large encampment. ^ The ashes 
of their fires arc generally sprinkled over 
the spot to prevent suspicion. Greater 
enquiry being made by Capt. Borthwick 
and other authorities, many hundred dead 
bodies were discovered in different places, 
and large numbers of Thugs seized; some 
of whom pointed out where their victims 
had been buried. This has all token place 
within the last two years.” 

CHIMAJEK APPA SAHEB, 

Accounts have been received at Bombay 
of the death of Cliimajec Rao Appa Sahel), 
the younger brother of Bajee Rao, the late 
Peshwa of Poona. He died at Benares, 
on the 29th May 1832. He was born in 
April 1784, at Copergaon, on the banks 
of the Godavery, a few months after the 
death of his father, Rugonath Rao, whose 
wife, Anundee Bacc, was pregnant at the 
period of her husband’s decease. In con- 
sequence of the distrustful policy which 
Nana Furnavese pursued at that time, 
Chimajee was not permitted to leave the 
place of his birth; where his mother, his 
elder brother Bajee Rao, and his father’s 
adopted son, Amrit Rao, were kept under 
restraint as prisoners of state, until 1793, 
when they were removed to Annund Wcl- 
lee, near Nassick ; from whence, in April 
of the succeeding year, they were convey- 
ed to the hill-fort of Sewnerce, and 
kept in close custody. The Peshwa, 
Madhow Rao, dying in the latter part of 
1795, in consequence of a fall from the 
terrace of his palace, (the Joona Ware) 
in the city of Poona, and Nana Furna- 
vese retiring from office about the same 
time, the friends of Bajee Rao caused 
him to be proclaimed Madhow Rw’s suc- 
cessor. Shortly after his elevation, the 
new minister, Ballobo Tatya, raised a 
party in the state against him, and with 
the assistance of Scindia, and Purshoo- 
ram Bhaoo Futvurdhun, succeeded in 
depriving him of his power; after which, 
Appa Saheb was by them formally invest- 
ed as Peshwa, 26th May 1796, under the 
title of Chimajee Madhow Rao, which 


name he bad assumed on his adoption bv 
Yeshwada Haee, the widow of Madhoi 
Rao. The principal native powers, how 
ever, as well as the English, having dd 
dared for Bajee Rao, he was reinstated 
on the musnud on the 4th Decemb^ fob 
lowing; and Chimajee Appa, on his 
deposition, was obliged to perform some 
penances for having usurped his brother’s 
right. Since that time, he appears to have 
taken little or no part in political Iransac. 
tions, and given himself little concern 
about the affairs of , Bajee Kao’s court 
On the conquest of the Peshwa’s domi- 
nions by the English, Appa Saheb sur. 
rendered to them, and by their consent re. - 
tired to Benares, where he lived on the 
pension allowed him by the British *go. 
vernraent of Rs. 200,000 per annum. He 
has not left any issue . — Bombay Durpun 
July 21. 

INUNDATION. 

The fall of rain within ffiese last few 
days has been, we believe, unprecedented, 
at least witivn the recollection of the old- 
est inhabitants; the roads have never 
been in so bad a condition from the im. 
mense accumulation of rain. The flats 
also present a most singular appearance 
W’hen viewed from an elevated position, 
being one continued sheet of water. The 
cultivators of paddy, &c. in the vicinity, 
complain most bitterly, and we fear will 
be very severe sufferers. It has always 
hitherto been the practice, before the set- 
ting-in of the monsoon, for government 
to order tl)e canal or water-way that 
crosses Beliassis’ road, and from thence 
is continued to Woorlee, to be both wi- 
dened and deepened ; but, fur some rea- 
son unknown to us, this necessary pre- 
caution has been omitted this year, and the 
consequence is tlie inundation we speak of. 
^Bomb, Gaz, JiUy 28. 


NATIVE PRESS. 

Another native newspaper has sprung 
up in Bombay, being the fourth that has 
been set on foot within the last fire 
months. The present has indeed been a 
year prolific in births of this kind with 
its commencement appeared our own aus- 
picious i)ur 7 )M»— then followed tlie Jami 
Jamsheedt a Guzeratte paper — next the 
Aeen Seeunder. a Persian one— and ontne 
5th instant came fortli another journal, 
under the title of the Native Obser^t 
conducted in the English language, lue 
editor, we understand, is a young Hm- 
doo, who received his i", V’® 

school founded^ by Ac Bombay Natirc 
Education Societv, ^^Burtrunt Jaly 


baron hugel. 

We understand lltat Baron Hu 
cretary to the Society of Natura 
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iwr-rseilles (in Fr*nP«)f b" •rrived «t 
i Kaf ^th the intention of travelUng 
Ind>. fcrthe.p»rp<JS 
llcctin/t <■«!*» infiwmauon con- 
with that interesting branch of 
•e«ce He has applied to goverament 
SI. oermission to proceed up country, 
liich wc doubt not, he will receive, as 
*11 ^ every assistance and protection to 
militate his researches, as had been grant- 
'7 tolh by the supreme government and 
tot of this presidency, to another French 
' tleman, Monsieur Victor Jacquemont, 
!ho for similar objects and purposes com- 
in 1829. and has just completed, 


\Vhen*wc observe Europeans leaving 
tlieir homes, traversing thousands of miles 
of ocean, exploring foreign lands, volun- 
tarily subjectiog themselves to privations, 
and exposing themselves to dangers, pwe- 
ly out of a desire to advance the objects 
of science, and add to the information of 
mankind, it would argue insensibility not 
to be struck with admiration at the seal 
by which they are animated, and the ar. 
dour with which they pursue knowledge 
for her own sake. Nor are we left any 
longer in doubt as to one cause, at least, 
and that a principal one, of the pre-emi- 
nent superioriix of the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope over the rest of the world, in almost 
every department of science, and the won- 
derful perfection to which they have at- 
tained in most of the arts, when we see in- 
dividuals making such sacrifices, and so- 
cieties (formed for the express purpose) 
directing their disinterested labours, to 
add to the slock of human knowledge, 
and promote the good of man, by disco- 
veries or inventions, which enlarge bis 
powers, or augment the means of his use- 
fulness to his fellow creatures, — Ibid. 


EXrEDITION AGAINST PARKUR, 

A force composed of the 22d regt. N.I., 
and a small body of horse artillery and 
cavalry, we understand, is immediately to 
assemble in Cutch, under the command of 
Col. Salter, and at the close of the mon. 
soon is to proceed towards a small district 
called Parkur, situated west of Guzerat and 
north of Cutch, upon the confines of the 
deseru The object of the expedition is to 
obtain redress for the annoyance and loss 
which tho inhabitants of our territories 
have been subjected to, in consequence of 
numerous predatory cxcucsions that have 
been made from tliaf (Ustrict. The north- 
western frontier has long been infested 
with hordes of freebooters, who, from the 
inaccessible nature of their retreats, and 
His supposed, also, from a certain degree 
of protection afforded by the government 


of 3tndo, have hitherto eaeaped firem the 
fate they might otherwise have expected. 
One of the most important objects of the 
late mission to Sinde, we understand, waa 
to obtain the concurrence and co-operation 
of the Ameers in an expedition against 
Parkur. In this Col. Pottinger appears 
to have succeeded so far, that a body of 
troops belonging to them is to act in con- 
cert with, and wc believe even under the. 
immediate command of. Col. Salter. 

From the northward, a force belonging 
to the Rajah of Jessclmere is also to 
march upon the devoted country. From 
these combined movements, the chances 
of escape which the offenders would other- 
wise have had will he greatly diminished. 
The principal difficulty to he apprehended 
appears to be from the nature of the coun- 
try, which is said to have been hut rarely 
visited by Europeans, and is described as 
being covered with rocks and fastnesses, 
and but indifferently supplied with water. 
The capital of the place is called Pnree- 
nuggur, and is occupied principally by 
l^jpoots.—- Cour. Aug* 14. 


oresion. 

We have received a file of Colombo 
Journals to tho beginning of August. 
Tliey contain little local intelligence. 

The Journal of July 14 states, that a 
mail coach from Colombo to Kandy now 
runs three times a w'eek ; the obstacles on 
the road have been all overcome, and as 
soon as the intercourse between the two 
places increase so as to require it, the 
coach will run every day. 

A savings* hank was opened at Colom- 
bo on the 23d July. 

Some able letters appear in tho journal 
advocating the abolition of compulsory 
labour ; a strong argument in favour of 
which appears in a letter from some native 
cultivators, in the journal of August 1st, 
who states that, owing to the want of sc(^ 
paddy and of a sufficiency of rain, their 
fields were uncultivated and they deprived 
of bread ; that hearing of a benevolent 
gentleman in the north of the island, who 
wanted labourers, they (though inde- 
pendent cultivators) engaged to become his 
field labourers, and whilst busily engaged 
in ploughing the land, they were seized 
by a police-officer, and brought to the 
cutcherry, where they were employed as 
coolies (a work they were unaccustomed 
to and degrading to their caste), in per- 
forming government service, they being 
subject to compulsory labour. 

Tlie journal announces the commence- 
ment of the projected carriage-road from 
Kandy to Trhicomalie, in continuation 
of tlie line of communication already com- 
pleted from Colombo to the former place. 



^ 4 * InifiUigeHee,^ 

It Is stated to have been during the tem>^ 
poraiy government of Sir Edward Barnes^ 
from 1820 to 1822, that the project was 
conceived and in a great measure exe- 
cuted, of forming carriage-roads from 
Colombo, over the Kandyan mountains, 
to tlio heart of the interior, by the com- 
bined effort of the native population and 
the pioneer establishment. It was prose- 
cuted with unabated energy under Sir 
Edward Paget’s government, and, since 
its completion, tlie greatest advantages 
have been found to result from it.'^ By 
the old mountain-paths, which led to 
Kandy, a single cooly could only trans- 
port dOlbs., whereas a bullock-cart trans- 
ports upwards of l,100lbs. of goods, 
equal to the work of about twenty-eight 
coolies. From 1815 to 1823, the rates 
of transport, paid by government, for 
twenty. eight coolies, averaged £12. 5s, 
whereas a bullock-cart, wtiich performs 
the same work, can now be hired for 16s. 
6d. Every cart, tlierefore, that plies on 
account of government, releases twenty- 
eight persons from forced labour, and oc- 
casions a saving in transport of 1,400 per 
cent. The opening of n carriage-road 
from Kandy to Tilncomalie will be at- 
tended by similar advantages, and it is ex- 
pected to be completed in the course of 
two years. 

On the 10th July, the governor con- 
vened a meeting of Buddhist priests, at 
Kandy, to whom he delivered an address 
urging them to exercise their influence, in 
every possible manner, not inconsistent 
with propriety, to induce the votaries of 
Buddha to consent to vaccination, as a 
means of checking the ravages of the 
small-pox, which the governor stated to 
be one main cause of the stationary condi- 
tion of the people. The priests stated, in 
reply, that there certainly did exist a dis- 
like to vaccination on the part of most of 
the inhabitants of the Kandyan provinces, 
arising from ignorance, but that they 
would exert their utmost influence to re- 
move that prejudice from the minds of 
the people, and to persuade them to adopt 
vaccination. 


Penang* 

We learn by the Ceciiia, from Penang, 
that Governor Ibbotson had arrived there 
on the 7th of June, for the purposes of 
restoring the powers of the Court of Judi- 
cature, and of presiding at a criminal ses- 
sion, which was to be holden on the 25th of 
that month ; the number of criminal cases 
amounted to sixty -four. A private letter 
states, that Chesiong, the Chinese mer- 
chant, who has been imprisoned about two 
years, on a charge of being accessory be- 
fore the fact to (he murder of Chetoa, 


^Pemtiig.^'^Malacca* |||^. ^ 

another Chinese fnerehai\t| epjpS^ m 
have been committed on false evidence, 
his accuser, ai j^inripal in the niutder 2 
whose confessed he was Considered guijiy 
bavhiff lecently sworn that he was insti 
gated' to , denounce Chesiong solely from 
revengeful feelings, believing that, ^ when 
he was sent to the police jail for improper 
conduct in Chesiong’s shop, the latter liad 
influence suffleient and intended to i;et 
him transported for life to Bombay. ^ 

The accounts received at Penang with 
the governor respecting the progress of the 
war at Malacca were of a most favourable 
nature— the war was said to be virtually 
at an end by the Pangula of Nanuin^r ' 
having sent in his submission, on condu 
tion that life and liberty were granted 
him ; which was not acceded to. There 
was, however, a studied secrecy as to par- 
titulars, that threw a suspicion over the 
good news, and the sudden despatch of the 
ship Lad^ Munro, from Penang for 
Madras, on the evening of the 10th June, 
professedly for the purpose of counter- 
manding further reinforcements, occa- 
sioned speculations on the very reverse 
being the true purport of her voyage. It 
is added, that both judges and inhabitants 
regretted exceedingly the absence of a 
professional judge; for independently of 
many intricate points that were likely to 
arise in the great number of criminal cases 
about to be tried, there were some civil 
cases of much importance between the 
Company and individuals, that were likely 
to be left to the hearing and decision of 
one of the Company’s own servunts.— 
Bengal Chron* 


ilUalatta. 

The accounts from Malacca do not give 
so favourable a report of the proceedings 
of the expedition as we could wish. We 
Imve been favoured with a letter from 
Alor-Gaja, sent from Singapore by the 
FMzabelh to Calcutta. At the commence- 
ment, the expedition in Malacca consisted 
of the 5th regiment N.I., two companies 
of sappers and miners, 25 European ar- 
tillery, 5 companies of the 29th regt. N.I.i 
and one company of the 46tli regt. N.l.> 
which constituted what was tlten consi- 
dered a very respectable force, and suin- 
cient to quell the rebellious spirit of tiie 
Malays, being altogether 
musketeers with artillery, &c., but ««•, 
we regret to say, has proved ? 

accomplish the object of ^**® ®*P‘’^* l,u' 
The following is from rrup-e 

which we have been favoured . 
are at present about 150 w®" , * 

pltal, besides 12 killed and SO 
who have been sent to Malacca. 
has been shot in the shoulder, 



jgj3 j Mtiath tnieUigen/ie^^Makcc^ 

. , hi# thigh bone shattered. Young 
^lketwM*«l“* through the and 
Lught in de»<»- I-wut^nt Holding, 
was shot through the «P*oe, died soon 
ofterwards. Thompson received a shot in 
fhe head which tore away much of the 
' . ip and laid him senseless, but he is 
now fast recovering. We have been vie- 
torious in all our contests, with the excep- 
tion of Thompson’# affai^ in which twen- 


1 ^* 


tv ci dit of his men were laid prostrate at 
the iirst fire from a concealed stockade ; 
the enemy then charged in such numbers 
that the sepoys fled to tlic guns, leaving 
six of tiie dead in the hands of the enemy. 
Upon rcacliing the- guns they rallied, and 
maintained their position until a reinforce, 
inent arrived, when the enemy were beaten 
back. Wo are now at Alor- Gaja, about 
sixteen miles from Malacca, acting upon 
the defensive, until the arrival of more 
force ; for, deducting the 500 racu left at 
Malacca for its defence, with two compa- 
nies at Roombiah and one at Soougnput- 
lyc, and sick, wc have not more than 
400 men for duty ; whilst the enemy, who 
are round us on every side in thousands, 
are well supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion ; harass us flight and day, and endea- 
vour to cut off our communication with 
Malacca, but have not succeeded. On 
Thursday they made an attack upon the 
catnp, when, after half an hour’s hard 
ligliling they werp repfilscd with conside- 
rable loss. The artillery created much 
havoc, and to them we principally trust 
for the maintenance of our position.” 

We regret hearing of the sepoys getting 
sick, and this appears to be increasing ; 
they have, however, suceeeded in making 
a road to Malacca of about iOO yards wide. 
The camp at Alor- Gaja is in a command, 
ing position, and the jungle clearetl for 
^everal hundred yards on each side, whilst 
the stockade was nearly completed. Most 
of the officers enjoy good health, with the 
exception of Colonel Herbert, who has 
been indisposed. 

We understand that, besides the 23d 
regt. N.I., a considerable increase is to be 
made to the forces in Malacca. The ship 
b'a/igw has been engaged for the convey- 
ance of tlie remaining companies of the 
tight wing of the European regiment 
I'oin Masulipatam. It is also reported 
that the rifle company of the .38th regt. 
I. IS also under orders for Malacca, and 
lat another regiment or two will also be 
t'ltnt o\<ir.— Madras Gaz, July 4. 

®"'l Nanning 

hi^cly to tcrirynate very speedily, 
ot the present at le.ast, the expedition buv- 
ih? iM r to Tabu, the residence of 
session I’anguloo, and taken pos- 

position^ without encountering any op- 
tl*e chief aia 
coiintrt ’Th '“’'"S fled furtlier up Uio 
wfaJ r field-picccs, of 
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which the enemy became possessed after 
the retreat of the first expedition^ were 
found planted before the house, and 
strange to say, they were mount^ on 
their own proper carriages, “ with appur- 
tenances complete,** all of which, accord- 
ing to a certain narrative,” were stated 
to have been broken up and destroyed 
during the said retreat ! 

It is said the Pangiiloo lias sent an 
emissary to Malacca, offering terms of 
submission ; but of their nature, and of 
the result, we have heard nothing. A 
reward of one thousand dollars for his 
capture being still in force, wo suppose 
nothing short of absolute possession of 
Ids person, and control over his actions, 
will satisfy the government, as it is natural 
to suppose that he will prove a troublesome 
enemy, especially after the present formi- 
dable force is withdrawn, until he is either 
captured or killed. To cheek his future 
operations, as well as those of his secret 
associates and auxiliaries, it will hence- 
forth, be ncces-^ary to sustain no small mi- 
litary force, in order to retain possesbioii 
of the newdy -acquired country. 

On the oilier hand, the retention of 
Nanning, as a depeiuleney of Malacca, is 
stated to be highly im-portant ; — for while 
it uilbrds the means of ovirawing, and at 
the same time, opening a friendly inter- 
course with, the petty independent states 
to be found in the interior of tlic penin- 
sula, the resources of the district itself 
are in themselves by no means despicable, 
when properly developed. besides its 
agricultural productions, it possesses one 
hill in which gold is found, and another 
abounding with tin-ore, and these alone, 
with proper superintendence, might he 
made very productive. If, however, our 
honourable rulers exhibit “ an inordinate 
desire of gain,” and introduce oppressive 
systems of collecting revenues and forced 
labour, without consulting the inclinations 
and feelings of the natives, they may na- 
turally expect much trouble to themselves; 
to end, most probably, with ruinous losses, 
and a total alrandonment of the country, 
•^Sing. Chrofu June 2S. 


Copies of Despatches from the Officer 
commanding tlic Troops at Malacca, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. S. Carling, Ksq., 
Resident Councillor at Malacca. 

“ Sir ; — I have the honour to report a 
W'arm and successful contest with the 
enemy which took place this inoriiing in 
the vicinity of my camp; it continued 
xvithout intermission for one hour and a- 
half, and terminated in the destruction of 
three of their defences, most formidably 
posted, and under cover of which and the 
surrounding jungle, the enemy were in 
immense force. 

“ The casualties aic recorded in the 

(O) 



TOttwin,* and I have to regret t^e lose of 
a most gallant young oflBcer in Acting 
Ensign Walker. 

“ lam unable to state what loss the 
enemy may have sustained, from the facility 
with which they carry off their killed and 
wounded ; but the principal stockade and 
path leading to the jungle was covered 
with blood and entrails of the sufferers. 

“ I have, &c. 

f Signed) C. Herbert, Lieut. Col. 

« Com. Mai. Field Force.** 
Head- Quarters, camp Daltoo, v 
Mambangun, May 3, 1832.** 

“ Sir :— I have the honour to report 
that the Toowankoo left camp last night 
between twelve and one o clock, taking 
with him Seen Kong with forty of the 
contingent and a guide, in addition to the 
armed followers who came with him. He 
reports that he met some slight opposition, 
but succeeded in destroying ninety houst>s 
at Ayr Pootih and bringing in two prison- 
ers, one of whom is wounded . I will forward 
them to Malacca, to be dealt with as you 
may deem proper— they are of no note. 

“ I have, &c. 

(Signed) “ C. Herbert, Lt. Col.’* 

<* Head- Quarters, camp Dattoo, 
Mambangun, May 3, 1832.’* 

t( si|.; — I have the honour to report for 
your information and that of the Hon. the 
Governor that, in conformity with the pro- 
position of Toowankoo Seyed Saban, and 
your concurrence in the measure, convey- 
ed in your private communication of the 
17tli and your official letter of the 18th 
inst., at the instance of the Toowankoo, he 
quilted my camp at three a.m, on the 
morning of the 21st, and arrived at the 
Bookit Si Boorsoo at daylight, by a cir- 
cuitous route ; that, with the assistance of 
the guides, he got into its rear with his 
party (which, including the contingent, 
amounted to seventy-five muskets), and 
took six large stockades, besides breast- 
works, the enemy making little opposition, 
and vacating them rapidly as he advanced j 
that, turning to camp, he came by the 
high road of Priga to Datta, where he took 
possession of eight stockades and smaller 
defences, and moving on to Seelalah Pa- 
lawan, he took eight others of similar de- 
scription ; at the two last places no oppo- 
sition was offered. His party suffered no 
loss whatever, and with assistance sent 
from camp the whole were destroyed. 

“ You will perceive by the Toowan- 
koo’s letter, which was written last even- 
ing, that it was determined cither to esta- 
blish a small post at I’riga to Datta, or to 
attack Mullekehe and subsequently to oc- 
cupy it ; but on more mature consideration, 
aud taking the opinion of the officers who 
bad been in advance, and that of the se- 

• Act Ensign G. H. Walker killed*, wounded, 
lhavUdar, Inaick, 1 private. 
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nior engineer officer, as to either bckii 
tenable for a small detail of troops in ^,1^1 
I was reluctantly obliged to abandon ii 




'8 

. - fouj, 

« ,w abandon it 

and have been able only to detail a party 
to clear the foad to Priga to Datta. My 
means are so straitened, owing to sickiu^J 
and the woVk still to be done of completing 
the stockade and depfit for provisions, the 
cover of convoys and working parties, added 
to the severity of duty for the protection rf 
the camp, all combine to cripple my force 
for any decided operations. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) “ C. Herbert, Lt.Col.” 
Head- Quarters, camp Dattoo, 
Mambangun, May 22, 1832.” 

“ Sir ; — I do myself the honour to re- 
port that, finding myself somewhat reliev. 
ed, on the evening of the 24th, by having 
had the road to Priga to Datta sufficitmly 
cleared and the cut jungle partially hurnt, 
and having been aware for the two days 
previous that the enemy were renewing 
their defences at Bookit Si Boorsoo, which 
has been so ably taken possession of by 
Toowankoo Syed Saban, I determined, 
notwithstanding the weakness of my foice, 
to take poss,ession of it, and if possible to 
retain it. Accordingly, at daybreak of 
the 25th, I detached Capt. Poulton and 
Ensign Stoddart, with the grenadier com, 
pany of the 5th regt. N.I., Capt. Wallace 
and Lieut. Stevenson, with the F company, 
4Cth regt., Lieuts. Begbie and Lawford, 
with a small detail of artillery, a bowitacr 
and mortar, Toowankoo Syed Saban with 
the whole of the contingent and his own 
followers, Lieut. Bell, accompanied by 
thirty sappers and a considerable body of 
convicts. 

“ Capt. Poulton directed the opening a 
fire from the artillery at a quarter past six 
o’clock, and giving fifty sepoys to the 
Toowankoo, they each made a slight de- 
tour in flank of the defences, from which 
a heavy fire was kept up for an hour when 
the ‘ British Grenadier * from the drums, 
and the ‘ Dlieen Ahcen ‘ of the sepoys, 
announced to my anxious sense of hearing 
that the place was in our possession, 
desultory fire was, however, kept up tor 
a considerable time, and I thought P''®' 
per, to make ‘ assurance sure,* to direc 
Major Farquharson, if possible, toallom 
me fifty men; the result was .J 

neous volunteering of ninety-nine (o 
ranks) ; and this body moved off imme 
diately. with Capt. Justice and Deu . 
Minto, with orders to sup^rt Cap • 
ton. At the termination of two hour 
the commencement the firing ceas 
tirely, and Bookit |8i Boorsoo 
with occupied, and the gne- 

the height previously occupied by 

The margin •eihibiUth' 

• Wounded; Capt. Poulton, slightlfi W ^ 
sow, andninet^men. 
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H It is probable the effect of tliis men- 
,ure will throw the enemy on my flank 
* d rear, which with my diminished force 
!!Sll be 'harassing in the extreme, and I 
therefore solicit a reinforcement of one 
company from Malacca, if that measure be 
at all practicable, until other resources 

possible that the moral influence 
caused by the possession of this strong-hold 

draw off the inhabitants from foilow- 
L the fortune of Dlioll Sycd, in his re- 
sisuince to the British government; but 
this would be rendered more likely if £ 
could by possibility even assume the ap- 
pearance of strength which in reality I 
have not. 

n I think It my duty, in conclusion, to 
report that I consider the conduct of the 
European officers I have enumerated, that 
of the Toowankoo Sycd Saban, and every 
man of the regulars and auxiliaries, as 
entitled to the highest praise. 

“ I liave, &c. 

(Signed) “ C Herbert, Lt.Col.** 
» Head- Quarters, camp Dattoo, 
Mambangun, 2Gth May 1832.’* 

“ Sir; — I have the honour to report 
that, yesterday morning early, intima- 
tion uas given to the officer in coiniiiand 
of llookit Si Boorsoo that tlic stockades at 
Turling were unoccupied. Capt. Wal- 
lace, therefore, in concert witli the Too- 
wankoo Syed S^ban, detailed a jemadar’s 
party with the Toowaiikoo’s followers and 
half the Malay contingent to move upon 
tlicm. The Toowankoo accompanied the 
party, which came upon tlie defences and 
found them partially occupied ; but little 
reuslunce, however, was made, and two 
laii;e stockades fell into our possession ; in 
addition to w'hich, one very large breast- 
luirk and a smaller one flanking it, both 
at about 300 yards beyond i’urling and on 
the high road to Taboo, were destroyed 
and burnt, 

“ The two stockades are occupied by a 
party of the regulars and the contingent. 

“ I trust it will be manifest to superior 
authority that, w'ith my weakened force, I 
am losing no opportunity of fulfilling the 
wishes and expectations of the government, 
m Mliich I am ably suppoited by Toowan- 
koo Syed Saban and all under my com* 
mand. 

I have, &c. 

„ (Signed) “ C. Herbert, Lt.Col.” 

c-iiQp Dattoo, 
"lambangun. May 28, 1832.” 


Tim following Summary of the active 
peraiions of the Malacca Field Force, 
appears in the Madras Gov. Gaz. 

. ^’‘^l^*'uary, — Ten stockades and 
doQ»^ taken by Capt. Poulton and 
no opposition. 

t March .-^Six stockades taken and 


destroyed by Copt. Justit^e and Lieut. 
Poole, with tlie light company 5tb regt.> 
at Soongaputtye. 

25th March. — Four stockades at Kala* 
ma taken and destroyed by Capt. Poulton 
and Ensign Walker, with the grenadiera 
of the 5th regt. ; Doll Syed said to have 
been present in the centre stockade. Capt. 
Justice and Lieut. Poole made a detour on 
the same day, and destroyed two other 
stockades. 

27th March.— Rifle company 5th regt- 
and grenadier company 29th regt., under 
Capt. Winbolt and Lieut. Harding, de- 
stroyed five stockades at Malacca Peenda; 
no opposition. 

29th March. — A large stockade, nume- 
rously defended, carried and demoli.shed 
by Capt. Justice, Lieutg. Poole and Hard- 
ing, with the light comp. 5th regt. and gre- 
nadier company 29th regt. ; Lieut. Hard- 
ing fell, and died on tlie next night of his 
w'ound. 

30th March. — One stockade destroyed, 
at Ayer ileetum, by Capt. Poulton and 
grenadier company 5th regt. Another 
stockade destroyed by Capt. Burgess, with 
C company 5lh regt., at Lundos; no op- 
position. 

8th April. — Eleven houses burnt at 
Pankalang Naning, by the grenadier 
company 5th regt. N. I., under Copt. PouU 
ton. 

12th April. — The rifle company, under 
Capt. Winbolt and Ensign Wright, form- 
ing the covering party, came suddenly on 
a brcastwoik from which they w'ere fired on 
— breastwork carried ; Ensign Wright se- 
verely wounded. A private letter records 
the distinguished gallantry of a very young 
rifleman, wJio, after his oflicer (Ensign 
Wright) and his comrades had fallen round 
him, stood alone, bravely covering them, 
by loading and firing with the utmost 
coolness, until assistance arrived: ** this 
young soldier’s determined conduct saved 
Ensign W. and the others from being car- 
ried oflf by the enemy.” 

17th April.— A severe contest between 
the enemy and covering party (the F com- 
p.my under Ensign Thomson, 5th regt., 
with a small body of artillery), the wliole 
under Lieut. Begbie, artillery j 1 haviidnr 
and 5 privates killed and missing, Ensign 
Thomson, 3 bavildars, 2 nai|^ucs,^17 pii> 
\ates, and a convict wounded. A private 
letter states ; “ Ensign Thomson’s affair 
was unfortunate and melancholy, from not 
being able to bring off the men who were 
killed and wounded desperately ; it arose, 
in the first instance, from a mistranslation 
of the Malayan language by the interpre- 
ter, and a misconception of Col. Herbert’s 
orders.*' 

25th April. — £ company 5th regt., un- 
der Lieut. Poole, proceeded to Soonga^ 





puttye, and destroyed a stockade in em- 

April.— A stockade near Priga- 
too-datta— discovered by a party of the 
contingent and destroyed; no opposition. 

3d May.— Severe but successful contest 
with the enemy in the vicinity of the camp 
—three defences destroyed in which the 
enemy had been in immense force ; En- 
sign Walker killed. The letter already 
quoted adds: » the cause of so few casu- 
allies in the attack made on the 3d May 
arose from the readiness of the officers in 
getting the men under cover, by which 
means the enemy’s fire passed over their 
licads in one direction, while that of our 
artillery, battering their principal d^ence, 
also went over theirs on the other. Young 
Walker was killed by coming suddenly on 
a concealed breastwork— and a gallant 
boy he was.” 

A pilvatc letter, dated Alor Gaja, 
May :26’tli, describes the labour of clearing 
the road as severe. ’1 lie Malays keep at a 
respectful distance from tlie great guns; 
tljeir great amusement is yelling in de- 
fiance about sunset. Our men, it is said, 
arc tormented by ulcers, which often 
spread over the skin, and cat holes in the 
flesh. 

Another letter says : ** the Malays arc a 
very ignojaiU and weak enemy, and as yet 
timid in tlic extreme, never shewing them- 
selves in the fair face of day, or defending 
their stockades after one volley or rush 
from our side. Tlie whole business is of 
the most unsatisfactory description— te- 
dious and harassing to a regular force, and 
a consuinmatloii to it is devoutly wished 
for by all. I f the civil government had at 
first made a requisition for an efficient 
force, no delay like the present would have 
occurred. The companies employed daily 
between this and Malacca, with the sup- 
plies, never pass without a shot or two from 
the jungle and breastworks in it. llicre 
:uc more than the Naning people now 
fighting. They have guns which throw 
VJOO yards. Tlie colonel, who is an 
excellent man, docs not enjoy good health, 
and the fatigue and anxiety of tlie^busi- 
iiess are evidently too much for him,” 


the assistance he has afforded tis» ftom h]. 
being highly connected," and havinff 
through that influence caused the allies ^ 
the pungoolab to cease acting in hostility 
against us.” 

In allusion to the action of May 27th 
which terminated the exploits ©four troops’ 
another letter says:— “ Two companies of 
the 46th N.I., under the command of Cap. 
tiiin Wallace, made a dash at five or six 
stockades wdthin a mile of Taboo, and took 
them all, one after the other. The sepoys 
behaved most gallantly, never flinching in 
ihe least, though the fire from the enemy 
was very heavy. Their brave leader was 
the firfct man in the principal stockade; 
the enemy had come in considerable num- 
bers. Accounts have been received that 
Mr. Westeraught had had an interview 
with the punghoolah, who cried like a 
child, and offered [immediately to surren- 
der, with the whole of his force, if he 
was granted life and liberty : what theau-' 
tliorities intended to do had not transpired, 
but hostilities had ceased.” 

The Madras Gov. Gazette states that, 

notwllhstanding the report that the 
panghooloo had surrendered or offered to 
do so, more troops are to be sent from Ma- 
dras to Malacca.” 

The reported surrender of the pangooloo 
of Naning was not confirmed by the fVill 
Watch, which left Penang on the 28th 
June. Naning had fallen ; ^ but at the 
above date protracted hostilities were still 
talked of at Malacca, and the Madras rein- 
forcements were anxioulkly expected. 


Hfttinaula. 

By a late arrival from Tringanu, wc 
learn that all is peaceable in that state, 
there being no disposition on the part ot 
the Siamese to molest it. Ihe latter, it is 
said, having accepted ihe tribute offered 
them by the Calantan rajah (a picul oi 
cold-dust and 40,000 dollars), have re- 
turned to Patani, taking the unfortunate 
cx-rajahof the latter state with them, 
is doomed, as a light punishment for his 
revolt, to be chopped to pieces, on arrivi g 


The following is an extract of a letter 
dated Uoombiah, 31st May The ac- 
counts recci\((jfd from camp state that the 
war is drawing to a close, or rather that it 
all over ; hut the pungoolah of Naning 
has not yet been taken, and at the com- 
mencement of the husine.ss, he declaied he 
M'ould die in defence of his country, and 
leave a fair name to posterity. It is sup- 
posed that he will be oft* to Sumatra, avail- 
ing himself of the help of ^a river that runs 
through his territory, hut a slioit time will 
show. We have been much indebted to a 
native chief, named Syed Saubhoon, for 


JIdous to the arrival of this intelli- 
, we hear the Rajah of Iriiig 
:nt to the chief authority in this set- 
nt. requesting permission to pwe 
If under the English governtnen . 
t was refused. We understand, l^- 

that the rajak, having a 

ish flag some years ago . 

,r, or cruizer, fully ntendsho^ 
ould the Siamese make their app 

It a Siamese invasion has 
calamity which has threatened in 
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tfgou of Wo undorsUnd thot a Ma- 
layan chief, distantly connected with the 
yajah of Lingin, has been exciting some 
commotio" "t' setting 

up a claim to the rajahship of Tringanu 
and Kamaman ; and to prevent an usur- 
uation of his long-acknowledged rights, 
tlie mjali of Tringanu has sent a depu- 
tation to the chief authority here, request- 
jurf the interference and protection of the 
liritidi on this score also. We learn, that 
a communication has been despatched to 
the resident of llhio on the subject, and 
tlie latter personage has written to Lingin, 
desiiing the above-mentioned pretender 
(who, it seems, has returned to Lingin 
for assistance wherewith to enforce his 
claims) to appear at llhio within fourteen 
days. We believe the Dutch authorities 
have some awkward account to settle with 
him for piracy. ^ ^ 

We believe, it is scarcely necessary for 
us to set forth to our local readers the 
great value of the trade with the east 
coast, and tliedcep importance of keeping 
it as free and unshackled as it has been 
hitherto. It is, in fact, the redeeming 
feature of the whole of our native com- 
merce; for while it affords a fair market 
for British manufactures, cotton-twist, and 
extensive quantities of opium, it produces 
a re^nilar return in gold-dust, tin, and 
pepper, wliich are the most valuable of all 
native productions. We believe that up- 
wards of 600 chests of opium are annual- 
ly sent from this port, to those of the east 
coast ; of this however, we are informed, 
the greater portion finds its way into Siam, 
hy means of native boats, carriers, &c., as 
the Siamese government strictly prohibits 
its direct importation into the country. 

It is to be hoped the British govern- 
ment will remind the Siamese king of the 
diH’erent articles of the treaty, and point 
out to him that he has already infringed it, 
by moh’sling Calanlan in the manner he 
has done, — jS'mg. Cliron. June 28 . 


COMMERCIAL FROSPECIS. 

Our letters from Batavia, up to 13th 
June, continue to give the most gloomy 
accounts of the future prospects of free- 
trade on Java; and state that only one 
universal feeling of the greatest depression 
existed throughout the commercial cora- 
luiinity of all nations, from tho fixed mo- 
nopoly,system which appeared to have 
taken root there. * 

It appears that the government of Java, 
after having already taken forty per cent, 
upon all the productions of free coffee- 
gardens, as land-tax, has given positive 
orders that the remaining sixty per cent., 


although tho bona-Jide property of the 
planten themselves, most be bought tip by 
the resident or government servants, for 
account of government; and within a few 
days previous to the above date, three na* 
tive chiefs of villages had been publicly 
flogged at Tayal, by order of the resident, 
for having infringed upon this order. 

Let the world judge of the manner in 
which the spirit of treaties, existing upon 
a reciprocal footing with the Dutch nation, 
can be fulfilled under such a state of 
tilings I A government and united com- 
pany making a monopoly of all the pro- 
duce of a colony, to the exclusion of every 
other interloper. But we shall overlook 
the reciprocity due by Holland to other 
nations in tliis case, and look only into 
that reciprocity (if support and protection 
be not obliterated from the Dutch lan- 
guage) which the subject has a right to ex- 
pMt from the sovereign and nation whom 
his purse and blood support. Where is 
that now to be found in Java?— Where is 
the trade now loft there to the Dutch mer- 
chants themselves ? — driven from every or- 
Ucle which can form a remittance, where 
are they to look for a homeward freight 
for their ships? It is now nowhere to be 
found ; and they have only to submit to 
be the tame and oppressed carriers of the 
Maatschappyof Batavia. Their ships come 
out empty, too happy even to be honoured 
with a homeward freight from this dear 
pet of Dutch royalty. 

Probably it may not be known to our 
readers, that a very recent arrangement has 
been made at Batavia between the govern- 
ment and the Dutch company, by which 
the latter advanced five millions of guil- 
ders to the former, by bills on their direc. 
tion at home, receiving, as security from 
government for these advances, all the cof- 
fee, sugar, spices, and indigo which the 
government can deliver over to Uiem with- 
in the next ten months; besides what 
Banca tin and Japan copper may be re- 
quired to make up the difference, short 
in amount upon the other goods. The 
whole of these goods are to be sold for 
account of the Dutch government, on a 
commission by the Dutch Company at 
home, and the balance (if any) handed 
over to his majesty ! In such an unheard- 
of state of things, where is the province of 
the free merchant on Java ? To what is 
he to turn his attention? Monopoly, 
armed with the poyrer and fod of govern- 
ment, every whera surrounds him , and 
crushes every attempt at honest industry 
and exertion. 

But it is not the European merchants 
only that are thus crushed and trampled 
upon ; the natives writhe under the influ* 
ence of all these exactions and operations 
still more painfully, and have now arrived 
at such a pitch of poverty and despair, as 
has created the greatest alarm for the fu- 
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ture peace of the ieiand, in those who 
know their character and their suiTerings. 
How can the ftee-bom Javanese, long ac- 
customed to the rights of a free people, be 
expected to continue long to submit tameljr 
to' forced labour, and forced deliveries of 
produce, when formerly hia produce and 
labour were both his own, upon the spe* 
cified land-tax commenced under British 
sway, and guaranteed to them by the King 
of Holland? 

The late revolt of the Cliinese labour- 
ers at Karawang, and the extermination 
of five-sixths of these unfortunate men, 
may be but considered a fore-runner to 
similar but greater evils, and cannot but 
lead the mind of every reflecting person 
to the most gloomy anticipations for the 
future, in the general discontent on Java. 
Sing. Chron. June 28. 

Copies of two letters from European 
contractors, dated Pasoeran, 7th and 11th 
ult., have been received here, from which 
it appears tlicy had contracted with a res- 
pectable house in Sourabaya for the deli- 
very of certain quantities of coflee; but 
in consequence of the resident of that 
district insisting upon the cultivators 
delivering every picul of that produce to 
government, they were obliged to give no- 
tice that they would not, in consequence, 
be able to fulfil their contracts that all 
their own mone^t and all the money they 
had received in advance from the house 
in Sourabaya, had been given out, and 
they had no hopes of getting one guilder 
of it back again, or one picul of coflee in 
its stead ; and that, in fact, they, together 
with all the contractors in that quarter, had 
no other prospect than that of being utterly 
ruined, unless his Excellency the Gover- 
nor-general of Netherlands India would 
put a stop to the measures of the resi- 
dent. 

We learn, however, with pleasure, by 
a letter of the 26tli ult. from Batavia, 
that, in consequence of strong represen- 
tations having been made to government, 
the residents, to the eastward of Sourabayay 
have been ordered not to interfere further 
in the matter. 

It is said, however, that complaints of 
the same nature were daily pouring in 
from Cheribon, Tagal, and Pakalongan ; 
but as the chief contractors in those dis- 
tricts are Chinese, it was not exacted 
that much attention would be palH to 
their representations ! ^ 

It is stated that the government orders 
to the residents were quite private, and it 
is supposed that the government had been 
misled by the residents or the Maats- 
chappy, in being informed that no private 
mercharUs had advanced to the cultivators. 
This appears but a poor excuse, for surely 
the government ought to have satisfied 
themselves on the subject before they is- 
sued private orders of that nature, which, 


if acted on, thi^ must hata known, would 
ruin hundreds, in the event of advani^ 
having been made.— JTUd. July S, 

THB LATE INSURRECTION OF THE CHlNlst 

We have been favoured with the perusal 
of a late letter from Batavia, which 
furnishes a more particular detail, in some 
respects, of the late insurrection of the 
Chinese at Karawang, 

The Dutch government published that 
they would receive as many Chinese field- 
labourers as any person might bring from 
China, paying the importer fifty rupees 
for each. The Chinese were promised 
four dollars per month, but of this a part 
was to be retained until government was 
reimbursed the fifty rupees paid for their 
passage. From some cause, a number of 
these men (about 400), who were working 
in Karawang, mutinied, burnt the houses 
erected for the silk manufactory, the rcsi- 
deucy, &c., and killed an European over, 
seer. The resident, his family and as- 
sistants, made their escape. The Chinese 
made their way to Mr. D. A. Fraser’s 
estate, and after some burning and plun. 
dcring, took post in bis bazaar, house and 
godowns. They broke his doors and 
windows, burnt the floors, drank his beer 
and wine, and ate as much of his provi- 
sions as they could. A body of some 
500 men was sent to quell this insurrec- 
tion, and arrived in time to save Mr. Fra- 
ser’s sugar-mill and cane-fields. That 
gentleman had collected about 300 men 
of his own people, and planted himself 
opposite the rebels, a river being between 
them, and prevented them from crossing, 
when attacked by Major Michiels. The 
Chinese were well jrunished, upwards of 
300 of them having been killed. Every 
thing is again quiet. The number of 
Chinese and natives ivho had accumulated 
amounted to upwards of 800. — Ibid. 


REVOLT AT MANILLA. 

We are Informed, on good authority, 
hat an insurrection of a threatening na- 
;ure had nigh broken out at Manilla in 
March last, but which was soon sup- 
pressed by the prompt and vigorous niea- 
iures adopted by the government. 
pears that one or two vessels had arrived 
from Spain with European troops (an 
[)ccurrence at all times odious to the na- 
tives), and some ill- designing persons 
beized the opportunity^sf spreading a re- 
port that, so soon as the troops were lan - 
ed, the vessels were to be laden with niu 
lives, who w'ere to be forcibly taken o 
board, and carried to distant 
the purpose of working mines, &c. 
people in the villages assembled tuinui 
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tuously» threatened, an attack on Ma- 

nilla, which, however, was prevented by 
Sjc irovernor posting strong guards on the 
fliflerent roads and bridges, and by issuing 
uroclamation setting forth the falsehood 
the rgports. Order was restored short- 
il after. It is said, the town, for some 
(lavs was filled with armed natives, and 
mittl-'rs assumed the same dreadful aspect 
as they had previous to the insurrection 
jjail massacre of 1822. — 5'mg. Chron. 
June - 8 * , 


iixaliaga^ccir. 

Tamatave, 2.3d January, 1832. 

To M. Tourette, Governor of St, Mary. 

gn-.—His Majesty Ranavalamanjaka 
having commissioned me to inform his 
, neighbours and allies, that from hence- 
forth the rice and oxen of his kingdom 
will only be sold for good powder and 
iniiskcts of good quality, in order tlmt 
they might make their merchants ac- 
quainted with the same, I hasten to avail 
111 ) self of this opportunity to transmit to 
you this new determination of his said 
Majesty. His intention is to pay as fol- 
lows tor ammunition : — 

For gunpowder weighing fifty Spanish 
jaastres, will be received one piastre, 
which makes nearly thirty-six piastres per 
liiindrccl- weight for a musket will be 
paid six piastres (Spanish), provided it 
have a bayonet, &c, 

TJie subjects of his Majesty may buy 
foreign merchandize for silver, cordage, 
mats, birds, goats, sheep, &c., with the 
exception of rice and oxen, which can 
only be sold and shipped for ammunition. 

It is to be understood that, notwith- 
standing this ordonnance, should a native 
of Ova or Madagascar wish to purchase 
ammunition at a higher rate than will be 
paid by his Majesty, he is at liberty to do 
ho.— Accept, Sir, the assurance of my 
unfeigned esteem. 

(Signed) Cokolllre. 


^U0trala0ta. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Courty June Miller v. 

lireit. This was an action brought by the 
guardian of Miss Rebecca Miller, residing 
at Parramatta, against Mr. Thomas Brett, 
of Sydney, for a breach of promise of 
The damages were laid at 

* 1 , 000 . 

Mr. Wentworth stated that tlie plaintiff, 
mio was a minor, was the step-daughter 
0 a respectable baker ; the defendant, a 
wine and spirit merchant at 
yoney. The defendant was received as 


of marriage was arranged* A ' temporary 
impediment occurred, owing to an ano- 
nymous letter, stating that the defendant 
was a married man in England, and had 
three children, which upon inquiry proved 
false. The day was then fixed, and thb 
bridal dresses bought. Sliortly after this, 
the defendant wrote a letter to Miss Mil- 
ler's guardian, declaring that “his mind 
was made up not to get married, but to 
remain in a state of single blessedness ; 
for,** he added, “ after what has passed, 

1 cannot, with any degree of comfort to 
myself, reconcile my mind to the sub- 
ject.’* He expressed his regret, for 
Rebecca's sake, that the match was bro- 
ket) off, “ through the malignancy of a 
disappointed woman.** 

Mr. McDowell, for the defendant, con- 
tended that there was no evidence of trified 
feelings and broken hearts in this case, 
and that such actions as these ought not 
to be encouraged ; they were not suited 
to the wants of the colony. He imputed 
the rupture to the indelicate and inqui- 
sitorial manner in which the friends of 
the plaintiff had carried on their inquiries 
respecting tfie anonymous accusation, by 
“ a greedy band of prying police-officers 
and imaginative constables.** 

The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, damages £100. 

The seamen belonging to the Isabella, 
convicted of revolt (see last vol. p. 82), 
as well as those of the Harmony^ con- 
victed of piracy, were pardoned and re- 
leased in June last. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Governor, — Governor Bourke has 
been on a tour of inspection throughout 
the colony, to observe the condition of 
the different districts and to judge of the 
projected improvements. His visits seem 
to have been very gratifying to the set- 
tlers, who were delighted with his urba- 
nity and accessible disposition. The Syd- 
ney Gazelle observes, “ the old hands de- 
clare, the days of the good Macquarie 
are come again,** 

Rus/irnffn.— -Bathurst, 7th June 1832. 
— Thf Hon. Lieut. Maule has returned 
from the expedition into the interior, in 
good health, and having succeeded in es- 
tablishing the falsity of the story narrated 
by“ George the barber,” relative to the 
existence of a predatory band of bushmen 
— ^no circumstance appearing to justify 
the commander of the party in forming 
such a conclusion. The party proceeded 
to Hardwick's Range, from whence they 
had a splendid view of a tract of country 
unbroken and picturesque, for an im- 
mense distance. The natives were una- 
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nimous in their declaration, that no 
“croppies” inhabited that distant region, 
and fully convinced of the futility of wan- 
dering through the wilds on such incon- 
clusive and uncertain data, as that which 
was then their only guidance, they 
deemed it advisable to counter-march, 
and retrace their course to the land of 
the living. 

Chelsea Pensioners.— When the veteran- 
emigrants first arrived, we expressed our 
fears that the benevolent inteiitions^of 'his 
Majesty’s government, in sending' them 
out, would not be realized. Events liavc 
confirmed our calculations, for we have 
hoard of some instances, in wliich the 
poor old sons of Mars have reduced them- 
selves to hopeless penury; nor can such 
fail to be the miserable consequence of 
a perseverance in this scheme of com- 
mutation. Old men are not the people 
to emigrate to advantage ; still less old 
soldiers. They are not fit to struggle 
with the toils and privations of anew set- 
tler’s life. Wlierc one individual would 
bear up under such hardships, at least 
half a score would sink in despair, and 
become a burden to the funds of our co- 
lonial poor-house. — Ibid. June 19. 


for the consideration of the quit rent 
question. From one of thwi a litter 

was add|pss€d to the lieutenant-governor 

requesting him to second their anplica* 
tion to the king’s government. His ex 
cellency's reply gives them no hope of 
success, although he seems to agree with 
the sentiments of the applicants; t)ie 
local governments having nothing to do 
with the measure, further than to carry 
into effect the instructions of the seero^ 
tary of state. 

MortalUy among the Ch/f/t?,-- There has 
been a great and increasing mortality 
among the cattle. Butchers’ meat was 
consequently high. 

Price of I, and.— At a sale of crown 
lands, the whole of the extensive govern- 
ment-reserves at Ross realized very high 
prices, being put up in lots of four 
thousand acres each ; the prices were for 
the first lot, 20s. Id. ; the next six, Ifis. 
to 10s. Od. ; and the eighth lot, 29s. ; 
averaging upon the whole about 18s. per 
acre. * 


iSour&on. 


Russian Ship of Discovery.— The Rus- 
sian man-of-war, Amerikay has arrived at 
Sydney on a voyage of discovery. An 
entertainment was given on board the 
vessel, by its commander, to the society 
in the town. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND 

Local Improvements. — A new church is 
about to lie erected in Hobart Town, on 
a commanding eminence, called Potter’s 
Hill. The whole cost is estimated at 
from ^0 12,000 to £15,000 ; the money to 
be supplied from the colonial fund. The 
town had just commenced tlie use of 
street-lamps, ” with which,” says the 
Hobart Town Courier y “ together wdth 
the well-lighted shops in the principal 
streets, and the lamps in the fronts of 
the inns and public-liouscs, the town, in 
a very dark evening, now puts on a very 
lively appearance.” 

Revenue.— The government has corn- 
commenced the practice of publishing 
the accounts of the colonial revenue quar- 
terly. Those for the first quarter of 
1832 show the following results:— a- 
mount of ordinary revenue, £17,749; ex- 
traordinary resources, £1,095; total of 
the quarter’s revenue, £18,811. The 
expenditure amounted to £24,553, being 
£0,000 more than the income. 

QMi7-rcnf.— Numerous meetings have 
been held in various parts of the island,' 


A species of constitutional reform ap- 
pears to have taken place at this island. 
In February last, delegates from differ- 
ent parts of the island, to the number of 
forty-five, assembled at St. Denis, in 
the presence of an immense crowd of in- 
habitants, and in the course of the same 
day (the 15th) waited upon the gover- 
ner, to claim a representative asscmlily, 
conformably to laws of 1790 and T/Ol, 
which had never been repealed. The 
governor, at first, resisted the claim, on 
the ground of his want of authority to 
concede it ; but eventually he gave way. 
The ordouiiaucc for the formation ol a 
colonial legislature is dated 12th April, 
and it is to continue in force for one year, 
or till orders be received from the king. 
The number of the members is fixed at 
thiity-six (six from St. Denis): twenty 
arc required to form a deliberative assem- 
bly. Persons, qualified to be electors, 
must be twenty-five years of age, natives 
of the colony, or who have resided there 
three years, proprietors of twenty-five 
slaves, or of property to the amount ot 
25,000 francs. Magistrates, puhlic.()ffi* 
cers, medical men, barristers, notaries, 
and some others, are qualified by having 
half this amount of property. The mode 
of voting is this : each elector to be ca ncu 
in turns by the president, who gives nin 
an open bulletin, on which he writes 

name, or lias it written by another pereo"; 

secretly and at a separate table, retium h 
it folded-iip to the president, who P ■ 
it in a box for that purpose. TIic tab 
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the president and scrutineers to be tlo confidence in the declarations which 
Igced, that the electors can pass free- have been made from tliosc in authority 
Troiind it, during the process of, scriiti- upon the subject.” 

'rinjr. rersons qualified to become can- A report has been circulated at Canton 
rdates, niust possess 50,^190 francs, and respecting an attack of the Ladroncs upon 
SI thirty years of age: exceptions, as be- Macao; but the story of their landing 
fore in favour of magistrates and profes- and defeat, and the capture of a number 
sional men. of the pirates, turns out to be entirely 

It appears, however, that this measure destitute of foundation, 
h'is produced but little eflFect in tranquil- A novel enterprize has bpen set on foot 
lizing the island. The insurrection of the at Lintin in the construction of a large 
slaves, recorded in our last, took place smuggling boat. This vessel, instead of 
subsequent to this ordonnunce, and a being built, as is usual, on shore, has 
letter from the island, dated 15th May, been put together on a sort of stage, 
publisliod in a Calcutta paper, contains raised upon two large Chinese boats an- 
thc following stateinent : Bourbon, chored among the licet. By this in- 
whore I am living since my return from genious contrivance, the proprietors save 
France, has become an nninbabitabie the amount usually extorted by the Man- 
country, in consequence of the mime- darins for license to buihl on shore, 
rous lailures that have taken place, and A new member of the Co- bong has 
the almost daily insurrections of the been lately appointed : the name of the 

slaves. A project of a general burning individual is Wong-ta-tsong, that of the 
jmd massacre has just been discovered, bong or commercial name, Fuk-tseuii. 
and fifty blacks, that have been arrested, His family are intriguing to prevemt bis 
have confessed the horror and extent of becoming one of the Co-hong. The fa- 
their complots. In order to escape from mily are immensely rich, and fear that this 
the inisfortuncs by which the Eurojican brother will, in his avocation, lose the 
philanthropists are pressing down the co- splendid fortune he possesses, and ulti- 
lonies, 1 am of opinion that it is prudent niately involve not only liimsclf but his 
to abandon them. ” family in difficulty. Another reason of 

their opposition is said to be, tliat the 


otfiiiiai. 

In the absence of direct intelligence 
from China, wc give the following ex- 
tracts from the Singapore Chronicle, which 
had news from that country to the 7tli 
May : — 

The rebellion i n China appears to have 
become a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, the latest accounts having exhi- 
bited decided indications of a preconcerted 
rebellion, and success, as far as is known, 
having hitherto attended the efforts of 
the insurgents. The leader of the insur- 
gents has assumed the royal title and au- 
thority, and they are acting in concert 
with the natives of the hills in all the ad- 


powerand authority which he will acquire 
as a hong merchant, will enable him to 
compel an elder brother to place at his 
disposal part of bis fortune, at present 
unjustly withheld from him. “ Here,” 
says the Courier, ‘Ms a man whose ambi- 
tion of possessing a little official dignity, 
and the delusion that a hong commission 
is the certain warrant of immejisc profit, 
lead him to risk in a trade of which lie 
professedly knows nothing, with a people 
of whose language he is likewise ignorant, 
bis family fortune, his peace and personal 
security, as well as that of his immediate 
connections.” 

It would be unpardonable in a summary 
of Canton news to omit the fact, that the 
editor of the Canton Jlegistcr has chal- 


ioiaing provinces. The march of the new lengcd the editor of the Chinese Courict 
i'ing will, it is said by the people of Can- I’wt that the affair has terminated without 
ton, be directed upon IVKiiig. The offi- bloodshed, and even without the cxpcii- 
cial despatches had ceased to be published, diture of gunpowder, in the very innocent 
and the government has taken measures proceeding of posting each other in Can- 


to prevent any information from the re- ton. 
voltod districts being circulated. The 

t-hinosc people report that the insurgents The Bombay Courier of Sept. 1st con- 
aie respecters of property, and not, as tains intelligence from China to Juno 2: — 
the government officers represent, sa- May 26. — As the reports respecting tiu? 

vaps and robbers. insurgents continue unfavourable to the 

fbe quarrel with the Chinese remains government party, it is expected llmt (Jo. 
unadjusted, and all tyre patiently awaiting vernor Le will soon repair to the scat of 
a final arrangement. “ At present,” says war, in command of a body of two thou- 
e Chinese Courier, “ public opinion, sand men, who have already been ordered 
bough favourably disposed towards any to proceed ihiiber. 'I’hc continuance of 
which may obtain for the war is considered very injuiious to die 
Us those privileges of trade which we so inland trade of Canton, as it hinders all 
mostly desire, appears to place but lit- business between this city and the incr- 
'««a(JbMr,N.S.V0L.13.No.37. (E) 
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chants of Szechuen, Yunnan, and Kwei- 
chow. 

June 2.— Tlie success of the rebels has 
been such, that another body of about two 
thousand troops has been sent off to the 
seat of war, and the lied Paper of Canton 
announces the intended departure of the 
governor to-day to head the troops. 


D«r0ijin CSiuIt 

\ 

An official communication to the Bom- 
bay government, from Mr. D. A. Blanc, 
resident in the Persian Gulf, dated “Camp 
on the Island of Corgo, 16th April, en- 
closes translation of a letter from Siaik 
Nasser, dated 13th, respecting the ravages 
of the plague at Bushire. The shark says • 
“ Touching the news of this place, I 
thank God that the disease is entirely at 
an end, and that, in consequence of my re- 
quisition, the iieople have returned. All 
those who arc at all sick, recover within 
two or throe days after their arrival. 'Jlio 
numbers of bodies, however, remaining 
unburied are almost incalculable ; believe 
me, when I say they exceed 2,000. The 
streets are filled with stench, as in all the 
houses from one to four carcases are ly- 
ing. I have employed 100 individuals, at 
the rate of four tomans per man, to bury 
the dead bodies, and to fumigate all the 
houses ; this operation I hope will be com- 
pleted in two or three days. The above 
persons do not belong to this place, which 
in fact does not contain a singlesoul, every 
one alive having fled. Aga Joomal left 
Bushire two days before my arrival ; not 
one individual of his family has escaped ; 
excepting his niece, all have perished. 
The late Moolah Mahomed was in the 
town when I arrived, and answered a 
note I sent to him. Hu afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Abram, and I have since lieard 
from the people of that place, that he is 
(lead. I have received no intelligence 
whatever from Shiraz, legarding my father 
iSliaik Abdoul Riisoul ; may the Alinigiity 
have mercy upon us.” Mr, Blanc ob- 
bcrves, that the shaik, in supposing that 
the contagion has ceased its ravages from 
other cause than the want of inhabitants to 
prey upon, it is to be feared, is too san- 
guine, and since the disease is reported to 
be travelling towards Shiraz, and spread- 
ing itself in every direction up and down 
the shores of the Gulf, having already 
reached Congoon to the south, the proba- 
ble fate of tlie greater portion of those 
who have fled is a melancholy subject for 
reflection.” 

A further communication from Mr. 
Blane, dated 10th May, encloses a letter 
from Mr. C. A. H, Tracy, giving an ac- 
count of the dreadful ravages of the 
plague in Bushire and its neighbourhood. 
He states that, from tlie information he 
collected at Bushire, it w'ould appear that 


from 150 to SOO perioni, at ona w i 
died daily ; that of the former inhabff 
ccrtainlyone-tenth are not now in 
that in Chakoola, Tunaisoon, Borasao„ * 
Bunderrig, Rohilla, &c., to which^,J^ 
a large part of the population of Bushb 
had fled, the mortality had been equallv 
great. From these circumstances, he sav/ 
may fairly be concluded tliat one-half of 
the population of Bushire are dead • ih* 
natives say two-ihirds. Shaik Naser had 
done much towards cleansing the town 
though there are still many carcases re’ 
maining unburied; of 100 persons etn! 
ployed by the shaik to bury the dead, all 
have fallen victims to the disease save 
four! Of six persons left to guard the 
residency, not one had escaped. The re- 
sidency had been broken open, and the 
treasury robbed of every thing worth 
taking. Much thieving had been going 
on amidst the horrors occasioned by the 
disease. Mr. Tracy adds ; « The plague 
has been raging at Kawzeroom, but we 
could get no correct information respect- 
ing Shiraz. In another direction, it has 
been very bad at Congoon, but wc do not 
hear of its having gone further down the 
coast. A bungalow has just arrived from 
Bussorah having pilgrims from Kerbelai. 
They have the plague on board, and state, 
that the banks of the Euphrates and Tij^ris 
are depopulated ; that the disease is still at 
Bussorah, but that Mohumra is now 
cleared. Upon the whole, the plague ap. 
pears to be now dying away at Bushire, 
though fresh casos still occur, yet many 
now recover, and the disease seems to have 
assumed a milder form.” 


lira 

VOLCANIC ISLAND, 

We have seen a letter from a gentleman 
on board the H.C.’s surveying ship Jlc- 
nares, at present employed in the Red Sea, 
in which mention is made of a volcanic 
island, situated in lat. 15° 32' 02" N. 
The existence of this island is not gene- 
rally known. It was explored by a party 
from the ship, which, in the course ot 
the survey, visited the place about the 
middle of February last. It is described 
as being about half a mile in length, 
rising, at its greatest elevation, about IW 
feet from the level of the sea, and exhibit- 
ing all the characters of its volcanic na- 
ture, — there being, besides the usual ap- 
pearances of lava, burnt earth, calcine 
stones, &c.— tw'o exhausted craters, an ex- 
amination of which ded the party, wme 
explored the island, to conclude thatn 
eruption had taken place for a great ma y 

’'Tmongst the Arabs, tbo island 
to be known under three 
namely Jibble Tier (signifying the 
tain of sea-gulls,’ from flocks of tha Urtls 
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, quite near the island, ll.e gentle- 
I who explored the place, succeeded in 
ruhiuK the summit, after experiencing 
Lh inconvenience and dirtieully m llieir 
Tent from deep beds of lava, wliieh in 
some places were so soft that some of the 
oiriy sunk into it, more than once, to the 
depth of two or tliree feet. When Jihlile 
Tier was first seen from the ship, some 
persons on board tliought they could per- 
ceive smoke issuing from it for a few mi- 
nutes. The party which afterwards laiiJ- 
0(1 on the island, saw a heated vapour, in 
appearance like stcnin, issuing, in several 
places, from fissures in the rock, whicli 
cinittcil likewise a sulphurous smell,— 
and picked up several pieces of sulplmr 
mixed with a hitumiuous clay in a heatc^l 
— from which it w-otild seem tint 
fins me still hurning iti the iuterioi of the 
mountain.— Vurpim, June ‘22. 


^diatic ltu0$ta. 

1K11.M1.VATI0N Ol' TIIK IN.SUHIUSCTIONARY 
WAll IN Tllli CAUCASUS. 

For U))'vards of five yeais, the inoun- 
taniceis of tlm Caucasus, at least tiiovc 
tribes that follow the precepts of Isl un, 
li.ive been in open war against the llus- 
sians, VVe have liad occasiou, more lli.ui 
once, to refer to these hostilities. They 
Imvo been in a great measure Ibiiiented by 
Shah Ka/i .Moollah, a native of the village 
of Guinri, a community of Kaesoobools, 
111 the territory of the •‘Sliainkhal of Tar- 
koo. This ambitious individual, born in 
an obscuie condition, conceived the design 
of making himself independent master of 
UigliLstaii. He founded tin's design upon 
tlio Ignorance and fanaticism of his coun- 
trymen. lie presented hiiu-self amongst 
thiMii as a prophet, having a mission to 
re-ostablish throughout Daghestan, with 
respect to all the allaiis of goverimieiit, 
the spiritual tribunal known in the coun- 
try under the name of Shariat, Since the 


had fled, and reduced the Kaesoobools to 
obedience. Kazi Moollah, being ex- 
pelled from this village by the inhabitants, 
wandered about amongst the tribes of 
Daghestan, the Chechentses, the Galghacs, 
the Karaboolaks, and others, and disse- 
minated his doctrine amongst them, lie 
excited them to revolt, and directed them 
against the villages Uie inhabitants of which 
had remained faithful to the Russians ; ho 
even attacked some detachments of Rus- 
sian troops. Being beaten, however, in 
in every encounter, he abandoned his Moo- 
rids, and proceeded clsew'here to light up 
rebellion. 

In 1831, having excited northern Dag- 
hestan, Kazi Moollali ventured to attack 
the fortress of Booriiaya; but being re- 
pulsed by the garrison on the 8th June, 
and defeated next day by General Kokha- 
iiov, near Tarkoo, he took refuge in the 
country of the Chechentses. lie there 
collected fresh bands, and assaulted the 
foi tress of Groznaia, under the walls of 
which ho was again beaten on the 7th July, 
On the 1st September, he appealed before 
Dcrbcnd, but the approach of Russian 
troops fiom Tarkoo and Shainahhi again 
obliged him to fly into the inoimlaius. He 
was iheie defeated once more, on the 13th 
November, near the village of Acheklil, 
by General Bank rati cv, after succeeding 
in a reconnoissanco as far as the suburbs 
of the town of Kizliar. On the I3ih De- 
cember, he sustained a fresh defeat before 
Chooinkeskene, After all these reverser, 
he (ound ag.aiu an asylum in the village < f 
Cniinri. N\>twitlistauding the ill succe-s 
of all his plans, Kazi Moollah, encou- 
raged by the fickleness of his co-religion- 
ists, and by the luck with w hicli he h td 
eluded pursuit, could not remain quiet. 
Ill the beginning of the spring of 183‘J, 
he assembled numerous bands in the 
country of the Cheelicntses, and advanced 
first against the fortress of Vladikawka*!, 
and next against that of Groznaia. Find- 
ing the funner well piep.ired, and being 
repulsed by a vigorous sortie of the garri- 
son of the latter, he retired to the moun- 


yoar I8ti8, the applications of the dillcrent 
lubes of Daghestan concerning the crea- 
tion of the tribunal had giveii^rise to dis- 
!»cntions and troubles. Without seeming 
tj take an o.-xtensible part in the atifair, 
Kazi Moollah secretly augmeiilcd the 
nuiiiber of his adherents and the parlizans 
bis doctrines; but his project did not 
oponly manifest its^f till 1830. 

Ill February 1830, having collected 
“bout G,0()0 of his adherents, to whom he 
jfavc the name of Mounds, he obliged by 
orce villages and whole districts to adopt 
oclrine But his plans had no great 
defeated 

** dispersed, ner Kiioonzakh, the resi- 


tains, where he employed himself in ex- 
citing the people, in augmenting the num- 
ber of his partizans, and keeping up a 
communication with the rebels of Dag- 
hestan, Kabardah, and even the territory 
beyond the Kooban, towards the sliores of 
the Black Sea. The Russian govern- 
ment found itself consequently compelled 
to order a general expedition against all 
the tribes connected with Kazi Moollah. 

In conformity to the orders received 
from St. Betersburgh, Baron Rosen, the 
general in chief of the Russian army in 
the Caucasus, attacked and subdued the 
Galghacs, a nation of Mitsjeghi origin, in- 
habiting the banks of the Upper Soonja ; 
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wliilst General Wcliamtudv attacked the 
Karaboolaks, farther to the east. Both 
expeditions completely^ succeeded, and 
the Ilussian generals united their forces in 
the country of tlie Chechentses, who were 
ill like manner subjected, and delivered 
hostages for their future tidelity. It was 
only in the village of Gremenchoog that 
the Russians met with a vigorous resis- 
tance. It was completely fortified, and 
they were obliged to take it by assault. 
The Chechentses fought with unexamp\^ 
fury. After the village was taken, a troop 
of fifty men still defended themselves in a 
house, under the direction of the Moollah 
Abdoorruliman. Instead of answering the 
summons to surrender, they chaunted forth 
religions songs and, fought with despera- 
tion. The assailants were obliged to set 
fire to the house, and most of these martyrs 
to Islamism perished in the flames. 

During the battle of Gremenchoog, 
Kazi Moollah kept in a wood in the neigh- 
bourhood, with a troop of his adherents. 
After the village was taken, he dismissed 
them and fled into Daghestan, fortified 
himself in the narrow and inaccessible 
valley of Gumri, where be assembled 
:h(X)0 of his Moorids. As soon as Baron 
Rosen received this intelligence,^ he ad- 
vanced in considerable force against this 
valley, by the route of Erpeli. Tlie for- 
tified position of the enemy appeared im- 
pregnahle. General Weliaiuinov, how- 
ever, commenced operations on the 23d 
October last. For six days, the Russians 


had to dispute every step with the enem* 
On the 29th, they found themselves on 
the road leading to Oumrl, and on the SOlh 
look the village by assault. The fortified 
towers and posts on the surrounding heights 
experienced the same fate. In one of the 
towers was Kazi Moollah, with his princU 
pal disciples; they were all massacred 
upon the spot by tlie Russian troops, who 
used only the bayonet. The body of the 
rebel chief was recognized ; and thus 
ended a serious revolution, which, with a 
little more success, might have shaken the 
Russian power in the Caucasus. 


©sunt. 

According to the Augsburg Gaiselte of 
the 1 2th December, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia has offered to send to the sultan a corps 
of auxiliary troops, to assist him in his de- 
fence against the Pasha of Egypt; and 
the offer has liecn accepted, and prepara- 
tions were making at Odessa for the em- 
barkation of the Russian troops for Con- 
stant! nople. A Russian fleet was also to sail 
for the Bosphorus for the same purpose. 

Nanick Pasha, accompanied by a small 
suite of four persons, has arrived in Lon- 
don on a special mission from the Sultan 
to the Court of St. James's, the object of 
which is supposed to relate to the stale of 
Egypt, and the final settlement of the af- 
fairs of Greece.— Zond. Paper Dec, 18. 


Dootttcript to aoiatic UntrUtgmtr 


We have received Bombay papers of so 
late a date as the 1st September. They 
contain no information, local or general, 
of importance. 

The Calcutta news is to the 7th August, 
Conjecture was busy respecting a grand 
camp for exercise proposed to be formed 
at some point between Cod and Agra, 
A removal of troops was to take place. 
The following corps are, it is said, those 
selected and forwarded to council fur ap- 
proval. Horse artillery 6 troops, viz, 3 
from Meerut, 1 from Cawnpore, Kurnaul 
and Muttra— Util and 16th Dragoons— *4 
bullock batteries of foot artillery— Native 
Cavalry, 1st, 2d, 4tb, 5th, 6th, 8tb, and 
10th— Infantry H. M.’s 13th, 26th, Slst 
and 44th— Native Infantry, 1st, 10th, 
15th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 37tli, 39th, 45th, 
54th, 68th, 69tli, 71st and 73d. 

Tlie proceedings of the Board of In- 
quiry on the conduct of Capt. Larkins, of 
the Marquis Camden, relative to the cir- 
cumstances which led to the death of Mr. 
Fenn, first officer of that sliip, are publish- 
ed ill the Bombay Courier, The following 
is the finding of the Court:— 

*• That Captain Larkins did not make every ef- 
fort in his power to take the Filot on board on 
entering the harbour. 


That Captain Larkins had no means of an- 
swering the signal made at the Light House, he 

not having Marryat’s signals on boarcL 

« That the Royai Tigvr waa not suffleienUy dis- 
tinguished for a vessel stationed for the enforce- 
ment of quarantine. 

“ That there could be no doubt, after the firing 
of the first shot across the bows of the Mmuis jd 
Camden, as to the duty upon which she (the Royal 

did not ImnedUttly. 
on the first gun being fired from the 
heave to, but that the ship was in tjw act of heav- 
ing to when the second gun was fired. 

That the time elaps^ 

the first and second gun was sufficiently protrw^ 
mallow Captain Larkins to heave to, had such 
been his Intention. 

(Signed) ** R* MonoAif, 

' It Q . Grant, 

«» T. W. Barrow. 

” Captains Innes and Christie (^e other 

Arrangements have been the 

formation of a club at Bombay. The pr - 
pectus has been approved I 

and the leading members of the I » 

3CX) subscribers have Offered, and a d • 
tion of 8,000 rupees has aljf •<JyX“ 0^* 
Sir John Awdry was about to leave 
Presidency, through ill health. 

Keporw of an unforourabU 
cerning a respectable 
Calcutta, have been circulated m 
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(jOVEttNMENT GENERAL# 
ORDERS. 


MILITART RETIRlNa FUlfD. 

f’ore fyUlianiy Jwu! 18, 1882.— The 
Hon. the Vice President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following para- 
rraphs I to 5 of a military letter from the 
lion, the Court of Directors, dated the 
(jth March 1882, be published in General 
Orders 


rcpnarate letter from — , dated 25th April 182&. 
l-SSJ establishment of a Military Retiring 

Fund.] 


Par. 1. ** We are very solicitous for the 
comfort of our officers upon retirement, 
and are therefore disposed cordially to en- 
courage the institution of funds in fur- 
therance of that desirable object. 

« Schemes of a nature similar to 
tliat which you have submitted, though 
dilfering from it in some points of detail, 
liave been proposed at Madras and at 
liombay, and we think it desirable that the 
funds which may be formed at the three 
picsidcncies should be constituted upon a 
uniform principle in all respects. 

:i. Wc regret that in the present state 
of llio Company’s affairs it is not possible 
fur us to aid the funds by a direct contri- 
bution, but wo are willing not only to 
bear the increased charge of retired pay 
that will be consequent upon their esta- 
blislimcnt, but also to sanction the grant 
of nn interest of 6 per cent, per annum 
on the balances of the several funds, and 
the remittance of the annuities which they 
may grant through our treasury at the rate 
of 2s. the sicca rupee. 

4. “ The only conditions we require 
are, that the regulations shall be submitted 
to us for our approbation, that the aggre- 
gate amount of the annuities to be granted 
m oacli year shall not exceed £7,150, in 
the proportions of 

j£3,850 Bengalf 
2,700 Madras, and 
1,200 Bombay. 


£1,150 

>^hich are the amounts contemplated in 
several schemes, and tliat the numbe 
annuities granted in each year shall 
exceed twenty.four, iif the proportion 
'velve at Bengal, eight at Madras, 
Bombay. Thew amountt 
mbers arc of course fixed by us with 
eii^^ ^ establishments as they i 

We shall transmit a copy of 


despatch to the governments of Madras 
and Bombay, with instructions to them to 
communicate with you upon the subject.** 

QUALIFICATION OF SUBALTERNS TO SIT OUt 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 

Head^Qmrterst Simla. June 25 f 18.82. 
— T^e Commander-in-cnief, adverting to 
the important questions wliich frequently 
come before a General Court-Martial, and 
for the proper decision of which some ma- 
turity of judgment is requisite, as well as 
a knowledge of military usages, and a de- 
gree of experience which cannot reasonably 
be expected from very young officers, is 
pleased to direct, that no sul^tern officer 
shall be appointed a member until aix 
years after his first arrival in India as » 
cadet, unless where a sufficient number of 
officers ‘of this standing cannot conve- 
niently be procured. 

The same regulation is to be applied to 
the appointment of members or superin- 
tending officers of Courts of Requests. 

Young officers, who are not qualified 
by their standing to sit on a General 
Court-Martial or a Court of Requests, are 
at the same time to be directed to attend 
these courts, that they may become familiar 
with their forms and mode of procedure, 

RAMGUUR LOCAL BATTALION. 

Fort WUliam, July 9, 1832.— The Hon# 
the Vice President in Clouncil is pleased to 
revise the establishment of tlie Ramghur 
Local Battalion, which will hereafter con- 
sist of ten companies, the stren^h of each 
company being 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, ^ 
havildars, 6 naicks, 2 drummers, and 100 
sepoys. 

The officer commanding the batlalioft 
will adopt measures for completing it tvith 
good and efficient recruits as early as prac- 
ticable. 


CLAIMS TO rRIZE-MONIXS. 

Fort WiUiam,July9, 1832.— Hie Honl 
the Court of Directors having been pleased 
to notify, that all claims to prize-monies 
paid into the Company’s treasuries, under 
the Act of 1st and 2d of Geo. IV., shall 
continue to be received, notwithstanding 
that the time fixed by the 12th section of 
that Act has expired ; the Hpn. the Vice 
President in Council direct that all parties 
belonging to the Hon. Company’s troops 
of ^e Bengal establishment having claims 
on the Java, Sambas, HatrasS, Colombia 
Isle of France, Egypt, or any other prize- 
money, may continue until further oj^era 
to bring forward their claims to participate 
therein, through the prescribed panels 
of station-committees, commanding offi- 
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^ofcon...*c.« ^0«.er.l W.. jMffiT 
Committee at the presidency, for adjust- — 

ment, under the same rules as were m 
operaUon during tlie former payments on 
accpunt of any of these prize- monies. 


INVALID THANNAH8 IN BSHAIU 

Fort WiUmm, July 16 . 1 832.^The fur- 
ther services of a regulating officer of in- 
valid thannahs, in the province of Behar, 
being found unnecessary, the Hon. the 
Vice President in Council is pleased to 
abolish the appointment. Lieutenant Co- 
loner Povoleri will accordingly make 
over to the collector of Patna the establish- 
ment and records of the office. 

GRAND trigonometrical SURVEY. 

Fort WUliamt July 16 , 1832- — 'rhe 
Vice President in Council is pleased to 
direct, that commissioned officers employ- 
ed under the surveyor general in the ope- 
rations of the grand trigonometrical survey, 
shall be designated first and second assis- 
tants. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmente, 
ru^ 10 Mr. R. B. Garrett, an assistant under 
coinmiBsioner of revenue and circuit of 15th or 
Dacca divtelon. ^ , 

Mr. H. B. Brownlow, heikl assistant to 
irate and collector of central division of 
2(5. Mr. H. W. Maxwell, raagistiate of zdlah of 

^Mr^B^^olding, deputy collector of NoacoUy. 

Mr C W Facan, an assistant under agent to 
G^emir oJerS hi Saugor and Ncrbudi^ tern- 

^^luiu 3. Mr. R. Money, an assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 4th or Mora- 
dabad division. 

10. Mr. R. Houstoun, assUtant to magisUate and 
collator of Backergunge. 

Mr P. C. Trench, head assistant to magistrate 

andmllatorof Mozuffemugger. 

17 Mr G. F. lUrvcy, assistant to 
Courtsof Sudder Dewanny Adawiut and Nwamut 

Adawlut at presidency. 

24 Mr. R* H. Stuart, assistant under commis- 
sions of revenue and circuit of 17th or Assam di- 
vision. 

General Department. 

July 17. Mr. W. Bracken, second Msistant to 
collector of government customs at Calcutta. 

ecclesiastical APPOINT- 
MENT. 

June 26. The Rev. R. B, BosweU, B.A., chap- 
lainatChinsurah. 

MILITARY appointments, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fm t William, June 13, 1832.-72d N.L Lieut 
andBr^. Capt. J. F. May to be capt of a comp., 
Sa Fnl H. D. Maitland to be lleut., from ifth 
1 nne i£ 2 . In suV. to A. Wright transf. to invalid 
H. Rose brought on 

effective strength of regt . . 

Mr. Eben. MiUhcll admitted to service as an 
assist surgeon. 


to act as intern, ana qu. niMi. lo mti N.l.,4urlnf 
absence, on Iwve, of Lieut Innes; date 2oth 
May—Ens. W.A. J. Mayhew to act asadMo 
right wing of 8th N.L^, durlM Its separation on 
treasure escort duty flrom regimental head-ausr 
ten: date 22d May. ^ 

Ens. W. C. Holllngs, Blst, at his own request 
removed to 47th N.I. 

Map 3 l.~Capt. R. Hawkes, 9th, to do duty with 
1st L.C., until further orden, there being no can. 
tain present with that corps. ‘ 

Assist. Surg. C. Madden to offlciat“ as garrison 
assist suK. at Allahabad until arrival of Aisut. 
Surg. A. Drummond app. to officiate during ab- 
sence of Mr. Washboume; date of garrison ordci 
2l)th May. 

June C.— The following Meerut division onkr 
confirmed ‘.--Assist. Surg. J. Magrath to aftonl 
am tn 4th coinn. of nioneerii and detach. 

if Lieut. 


confirmed:— Assist, aurg. j. magratii to aflonl 
medical aid to 4th comp, of pioneers and detach- 
ment of sappers and minen under orders of Lieut. 
Rind: date 28th May. 

Fort William, June 2S.-<)Qth N.I. Capt. Peter 
Grant to be major, Lieut. John Knyvelt lo lx* 
capt. of acorn., and Ens. Culhbert liavidson to 
be licut, from 4th Jan. 1832, in sue. to W. James 
retired. 

Capt. and Deputy Assist. Ad). Gen. N. Penny to 
be assist, adj. general of a division, v. Craigic app. 
to department of adj. general of army. 

Capt. and Brigade Major L. N. Hull to be deputy 
assist, adj. general of a division, v. Penny. 

Licut. Chailes Cheape, Slst N.I., to be a bri- 
gade major on establishment. 

Licut. H. Lloyd, 3Gth NJ., to be capt. by bre- 
vet, from 19th June 1832. 

Mr. S. Pond admitted on establlsliment as a ca- 
dot of infantry. 

Sure. Francis, 47tb N.I., to perform civil me- 
dlcal duties of station of Cuttack, during absence 
of Surg. Stiven, on leave to Presidency. 

Head-Quarters, 7*--yeuj. J- 

N.I., and Lieut. G. Carr, 7lh do., pcniulUd u 

exchange corps. - , , , 

June 9.-Cnpt. Cooper, major of brge a 
Barrackjmre, appointed to Dacca, and Capt. ai.i 
Brigade Major Arabin to Barrackpore. 

Lieut. G. Carr, 2lBt N.I., appointed lo corpse 
pioneers, v, Arabin. 

June ll.-The following regimental orders 
firmed ;-Lieut. S. Browne to act as adj. to (Ml 
N.I., during absence, on leave, of Ln»- " 
and Licut. Knyvett to olRuate until Licul 
Browne’s arrival ; date 8th May. 

The following removals of Lieut. Cols, made 

-J. Dun from 63d to 37th N.L J T. C. Wai^ 
(new prom.) to 53d do.: P- yiJ,nlo 

N.I. to left wing Europ. re^t.. : k. H* 
ftora22d to 67th N.I. ; J. 

22d do. : J. Holbrow (new prom.) to 4th do. 
June 12 .-The following 

Campbell app. to Kemaoon Local Batt. 

Ens. C. Crossman. left wing Europ.regt., at® 
own request, removed to 7th N.i. . , u 
Assist. Sure. J. Blackwood to place 
der eSdm Sf superinten^g surgeon at Cawnpo. 

Fwt William, My ®;r:Ji®twoyS ta Ind 
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« <rnmbe. 0. Dalitoii, M. 8/ Stewart, A. H. 
walker, and John MorrleaoD. 

v.TM.M«cfa<l» 

c .'rff J S. Toke to rank from 23d April 1832, v. 

r Srilaclcod Invalided. 

ieut. Andrew Scott Waugh, corps of raglncera, 
i a Bub-asslstant to great trigonometrical lur- 


l 

tobe a 
vey. 


I cl fro® revenue to trigonometrical survey, can- 

Cavalry W. D. S. Hannay and H. G. 
r pCdJn admltt^ on establishment. 

MPssrs. James Bryce ami Arch. Kean, m.d., ad- 
niSon establishment as assist, surgeons. 

\ssist. Siirg. A. A. M*Anally app. to medical 
(liargc of establishment at Hissar, v. Toke prom, 

f)uarterf» June 14.— The following dlvl- 
confirmed t-Assist. Surg.JJ. esdailc, 

’’ n to do duty with th.* left wing 67th N.I. ; date 
Sh^ -AUt. surg. A. CrlgBton. m.d., 5tU 
c mreinaln in charge of artillery at Benares, 
u„ui commencement of rains ; date 2d June. 

Tfuron. Reet. Lieut. J. G. Gerrard to be interp. 
Jnirawt.. v.nipl< 7 P«>ni. 

‘ rmeers. Lieut G. Cair to be adj., v. Arabin 
aim. a major of brigade. 

Jane iti.— Surg. J. F. Royle removed from 4flth 
10.311111 N.I. 

Assist. Surg. 0. C. Rankin posted to 38th N.I. 
//■Hfll ft.— Lieut. C. O’Brien, 1st N.I., and Lieut. 
C. Wright, 3d do., permitted to exchange corps. 

Yurt William, July D.— Qw. Maat. Getierare JDe- 
mrtmeut. t’apt. William Garden, 2d wsist, to be 
ht assist, qu. mast, general of army ; Capt. Robert 
Bechcr, senior dejmty assist., to be 2d assist, qu. 
mast, gen, of army ; and Capt. John Paton, super- 
nuiiitrary deputy assist, qu. mast, gen., to be 
brought on strength of department, ftrora 8th June 
11132, in sue. to Major Jackson dec. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Hamilton, to be sur- 

giHHi, from .3d July 1H32, v. C. W. Welchman dec. 

Mr. H. E. S. Abbott admitted on establishment 
as a cailct of Infantry. 

Assist. Surg. R. M. M. Thompson to be surgeon 
from ()th July 1832, v. A. Wardrop dec. 

Assist. Surg. W. P. Andrew, m.d., attached to 
fjiih N.I., to perform civil medical duties of sta- 
tion of Mynpoorie, during absence, on sick leave, 
of Assist. .Surg. H. Bousfield. 

Mr. T. II. Sale admitted as a cadet of engineers 
on establishment. 

Hcod-Quartera, June 20. — The following tegi- 
miiital order confirmed Ens. G. E. HoUlngs to 
act as interp. and qu. mast, to 38th N.I., v. Me- 
sham dec. ; date 4th June. 

Assist. Surg. R. Phillipson posted to 72d N.I. 
June 21.— The following division and detach- 
ment orders confirmed Surg. G. Waddell, m.d., 
and Assist, Surg. W. B. Davies to do duty with 
Mh N.I.; Sate 1st June. — Assist. Surg. T. Smith, 
M.D., to do duty with H.M. 3d Foot, or Bufft, v, 
Denies attached to 38th N.L; date 3d June.— 
I.ieut. A. Barclay, 12th, to act as adj. to detach- 
ment, consisting of four companies of 12th and 22d 
^•h.^roceeding on treasure escort duty? date 

^mereeBat. Lieut. C. O’Brien. 3d N.L, to be 
wj., V, McCausland app. second in command. 
JMno22.--.The following regimental orders con- 
firmed ..—Lieut. W. F. Grant to act as adj. to 63d 
during indisposition of Lieut, and Adj. 
Jhmghton ; date Slst Maf.— Lieut. A. Home to 
mterp. and qu. mast, to 62d N.I. during ab- 
^iiceof Ens. Grant ; date 8th May.— Lieut. 11. D. 
June^ ^ as adj. to corps of pioneers | date 10th 

Mainwaring, 33d N.L, to act 
Minicrp. and qu. mast. 

June 26 — The following order cjMifirmed 


CaleutiA 39 

Lieut N. A. Paiker, figth N.L, toaet8tm*to* 
detachment of four companiM procheding on trai- 
sure escort duty; date 7th June. 

Capt J. E. Watson, invalUlestabllshment, per* 
mitted to reside at Monghyr. 


Fort tViJliam, Ju^f 18.— Lieut P. Bridgman, of 
artUle^, and Lieut A. S. Waugh, of engineers, 
recmtly app. to trigonometrical survey, to rank 
in department as second assistants. 


Capt D. Thompson, 66th N.L, nu^or of bri« 
gade, to be deputy assist adj. gen, of a division, 
V. Stoddart app. to department of adj. general of 
army. 


Lieut R. WyUie, 6th N.L, to be brigade major 
on establishment, v. Thompwnu 


Head Quarfsrr, June 28.— The following presU 
dency division order confirmed Cadets D. A. 
Campbell and J. Murray to do duty with 2d N.I. 
at Dlnapore ; T. C. Richardson (at his own re- 
quests with 28th N.I. at Agra ; J. Trail and E. 
J. Brown, with sappers and miners at Delhi; 
date 12th June. 

June 30.— The following division and r^mental 
orders confirmed Assist. Surg. W. B. Davies to 
do duty with artillery at Dum Dum ; date 15th 
June.— Lieut. G. Miller to act as adj. to 25th N.L 
during indisposition and temporary absence of 
Lieut, and A^j. Wilson; date 2d June. 

The following r^imental orders con- 
firmed:— Ens. W. A. J. Mayhew to act as adj. to 
nth N.L.liv. Tucker permitted to rerign appoint- 
ment; date 23d June.— Comet S. J. Tabor to act 
as Interp. and qu. mast* to 7th L.C., during ab- 
sence, on general leave, of Lieut. Halhed ; date 
lath June. 

The following Ensigns removed from present 
regiments and posted to 38th N.L, to fill existing 
vacancies:— A. C. Dewar, fmm 15th N.L; Wm. 
Kennedy, from 7th da ; Henry Ralfe, from 3d 
da ; John Waterfleld, from 9th da 

July 4.— Cadet J. D. Cunningham, of engineers, 
to do duty with sappers and miners at Delhi : date 
of presidency div. order 21st June. 

Jf</y5.-47fh.N.I. Ens. W. C. HoUings to bo 
interp. and qu. mast. 

Lieut. E. S. S. Waring, 6th L.C., to do duly 
with 4th L.C., until 15th Jan. 1833. 

Cadet T. J. Gardiner to do duty with 2d N.I. 


Fort William, July 23.— Lieut. Thos. Renny, 
corps of engineers, to be a 2d assistant to great 
trigonometrical survey. 

Lieut. Col. E. Barton, deputy qu. mast. gen. of 
army (having returned to presidency), to assume 
charge of qu. mast, general's office. 

Lieut. Wm. Souter, 66th N.L, transferred to 
pension establishment. 

Infantry. Maj. Abraham Roberts to bo lieut. 
col., V. P. T. Comyn dec., with rank from 3d 
May 1832, v. J, L. Gale dec. 

27rA N.I. Capt. Chas. Savage to be major. Lieut. 
Wm. Grant to be capt. ot a comp., and Ens. 
John J. Poett to be lieut., from 3d May 1832, in 
sue. to A. Roberts prom. 

Cadet of Infantry T. W. Oldfield admitted on 
establishment. 

Messrs. S. M. Griffith and J. S. Login, m.d., ad- 
mitted on establishment as assist, surgeons. 

Capt. John Milner, 9th L.O., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establishment. 

Lieut. S. G. Johnston, 26th N.L, at his own 
request, transferred to pension establishment. 


Head-Quartera, July 7.— Capt. E. Pettingal, 
39th N.L, to act as major of brigade at Muttra, 
during absence of Capt. Thompson, or until fur- 
ther orders. 



CapU and Brigade Major C. Chape i^t^to 
duttra : and Capt. and Brigade Major D. Thomp- 
on removed hrom Muttra to Cawnj^re. 
LfcuUG.Boir.d.11., 40th 

lioiwen. V, Chwpe »pp. » httowle 



jRfguter,^^ 


W. n. Btnm, Mth N.L, to hwe clwga of 7th 
comp, of ploMm until anrlval of U«ut. Borra- 
dalle. 

ttftunud to dutjftfiim lEu^^-Juneia Lteut. 
K. F. McKewde, 64th N.I.-25. Col. Wm. Hop- 
per, regt. of artll.->Capt« Geo. Tempter, 22d N>i. 
— laC-Linit. W. C. J. Lewin, ot artil.— Lieut. 
H. C. Talbot, 6l8t N.I.— Lieut. Wm. Fraser, Gist 
N.l.-July 2. Capt. J<rtm DuiiJm, 93d N.I,— Capt. 
W. W. Rees, BOth N.l.-Capt. Alex. Wilson, 64lh 
N.I.— Lieut G. L. Vanzetti, 5th N.L-^Ens. E. W. 
liavenscroft, 79d N.I.— 9. R. W. Elton, 16th 

N.L— 16. Capt C. H. Bell, regt of arUt—Ens. 
Thos. Smith, 49th N.I.— Ens. Thomas Simpson, 
57 th N.I.— 93 . Lieut Jas.1 Corfield, Ist N.I.— 
Lteut W. C. Ormsby, 63d N.L-Ens. R. H. 
Mockler, 44th N.I. ^ 


of 7th 16. At Dinapore, the lady of Ltett*. r . 
Borra- Europ.pMt, ttfason. 

}&. «“ “i' Of 

Jd N.I. June 11. On board the General JWmei- Sn w 
Of A«i«. t. 

e. 7. "of "sr**" "" «“>««% 

N.L— 14. At Sultanpore Factory, district of Pii«. u 
R. H. the lady of A. J. Forbes. of a ' 

V 16. At Meerut, the lady of^ Major John Twinr 

assist, com. gen., of a daughter. ^ 

— At Lucknow, the lady of Lieut James n„ 
mington, 12th N.L, of a daughter. 


To Europe.— June 25. Lieut. Col. S. H. Tod, 17 . At Calcutta, Mrs. O. A.Popham nf 


aih N.I., for health.— Capt. Hugh Troup, 6Cth 
N.L, for health.— Lteut. Richard Angelo, 34th 
N.L, for hcalth.-July 2. Ena. P.l*. Van V. De 
Bruyn, .5Hth N.L, for health.— 9. Ens. W. P. Rob- 
bins, 16th N.I., for health (to commence from 
2ath Feb. ia'12).— 19. Ens, W. H. Lomer, 21st 
N.L, for health.— 23. Comet Edw. Tayter, 6th 
L.C., for health. 

To Penon^.— July 23. Lieut. Col. W. Battine, 
deputy principal commissary of ordnance, for 
three months, on private affairs (also to Singa- 
pore). 

To Sln^pore.— June 25. Lieut. 11. W. Burt, 
46th N.L, for four months and a-half, for health. 

To C«!p/on.-July 2. Col. Alex. Lindsay, regt. 
ofartil., for four months, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivah in the River. 

July 1. U.C.S. Reliance, Titnins, from London 
and Madras.— 2. jMdy Uayee, All{K>rt, from Cape, 
Mauritius, and Madras.— 5. Hindoo, Askew, from 
Liver)KX)l t Sylph, Wallace, from China and Sin- 
gapore*, and Ann, Sherman, from Malacca and 
Penang.— 7< Columbia, Ware, from Liverpool 
and Madras.— 9. Hooghly (Am.), Bacon, from 
Boston and Tristan DaCunha — 11. No6o6 (Am.), 
Moore, from Boston.— 1.5. Rijdey, Lloyd, from Li- 
verpool, Madras, and Vizagapatam; and Imogen, 
Richardson, from Liverpixil.— 16. Emanium 
(^Am.), Winslow, from Boston; Fergueem, Young, 
from London and Madras ; and Catherine, Fcnn, 

from London, Madeira, Cape, and Madras 19. 

Addingham, Nicholson, from London.— 21. 11.C..S. 
Sir David Scott, Ward, from Ixindon and Madras. 


18. At Huttah, the lady of Capt. o. R. S 
furd, P.A.A.O.G., Saugor territories Vf a 
daughter. * ‘ 

2(1. At Dlnapore, the lady of Capt, J.Satchwell 

aiisist. com. gen., of a daughter. ’ 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. C. Warden of 

a son. ’ 

22. At Chowringhce. the lady of Lieut. T li 

Scott, 3BthN.I., ofason. ' ’ *'* 

— At Hooghly, the lady of W. H. Belli, Ewi 

of a son. ' *■’ 

23. At Alliiiore, the lady of Lteut. and A<'i 
Knyvett, mi N.I.. of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Fraser, ofason. 

— At Kurnafil, the lady of Capt. Moulo, aid 

regt., ofason. ’ 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. Augustin D’Siiva, of a 
son. 

25. At Berhampore, the lady of Lieut. C. II 
Boisragon, 72d regt., of a daughter. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel smith, of a son. 

— At Bally Gunge, Mrs. J. Hughes, of a son, 
2». At Santmore, the lady of J. B. Lnwttll, 

Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Balasore, Mrs. T. O. Reid, ofason. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. P. Parker, of ailau/’h- 
ter. 

29 . At Jubulpore, the lady of John Cranoft 
Wilson, Esq., civil service, or a son 
July 2. At Allahabad, the lady of Capt. T. 
Marshall, Bengal artillery, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. S. M.Ciaspcr, of a son. 

— At Jaunpoor, the lady of G, P, Brown, Esij., 
civil service, of a son. 

4. At FurreevljHire, the indy of James Shaw, 
Estp, of the civil servile, of a daughter. 

5. At DurnimtoIUh, Mrs. J. A. Masters, of a 
still born child. 


—26. Oriesa, Tod, and JuAanno, McKcllar, both 
from Greenock.— 27 . Fifenhire, (?iawley, from 
Mauritius and Madras.— 39. Rrincesa VtcloriaM 
Snell, from Greenock and Rio de Janeiro. 

Deporturcs/rom Calcutta. 

June 26. Jeune l/iure (Fr.), Audibert, for 
Bourbon.— 30. Jiengal Mei'cfiant, ('ampbeil, for 
London.— Jwip 7- Lady Kennaway, Moncrief, for 
London.— 12. Piimrse Ftctorui, Hart, for Liver- 
pool.— 14. Jojiaplt IVintcr, Pearce, for Liverpool. 
—16. Buffon{lt.), Passement, for Bordeaux.— 21. 
Nerhudda, Patrick, for Mauritius; and Diede- 
rieka, Townsend, for Batavia.— 22. Arabian, 
Boult, for Bristol ; and Bahamian, Maxwell, for 
Mauritius and Liverpool.— 29. Elizabeth, Stephen, 
for Singapore.— 30. Margaret, Lambert, for Pe- 
nang, Malacca, and Singapore.— yfwi?, 2. Hindoo, 
Askew, &nd Ripley, Lloyd, both for Liverpool. 

Departures from Saugor. 

July 12. H.M.S. Melville (H), Hart, for Madras 
(bearinu the flag of Vice Admiral Sir John Gore). 
—16. li.C. S. Macqueen, Lindsay, for China.— 
jja H.C.S. Asia, BSthie, for ChlnL 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 5. At sea, on board of the General Palmer, 
the lady of CapL J. H. Vanrenen, 25th N.I., of a 
son. 


— At Patna, Mrs. Perry, of a daughter. 

7 . At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut, and Ailj. 
11. C. Wilson, 25th N.I*, of a son. 

— At Goruckpore, the lady of E. Currie, Esti., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the Lady of the Rev. G. Gogerly, 
ofason, 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Gonsalves, of a son and 
hoir. 


At Mirzapore, Mrs. Sandys, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. R. Evans, of a daughter. 
9. At Dinapore, the latiy of Lieut. Henry M<u- 

george, 7th N.T., of a son. ^ . 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. Adam, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, thelady of Capt. Ht Mansell, of 
a daughter. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Stark, ofason. 

11. At Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. .Micilo 
natil, 50th N.L, ofason (since dead). , 

13. At Chunar, the lady of W. H. Urquhart, of 
a son (since dead). 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. J. McCanni of ‘*on. 

17 . At Calcutta, ;toe lady oi Capt, Oavm \ oung, 

of a daughter. , . 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Sanders, of a wij 

20. At Cawnpore, the lady of Lieut. Owen l 
mer, 21st N.L, of a daughter. 

24. At Calcutta, Mrs. Peter Petei»» w * 

25. At Chowrihghee, the wife of J. Donga » 

At CaSutta, Mrs. H. /J * Jf”* 

— At Calcutta, Mrfc R. V 

Aug. 1. At Calcutta, the lai^ of Lteut. 
artillery, of a son. _ 

2. At Aiapore, Mrs. Bowser, 
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a At L'AlcutU, the lady of C’. S. Hadow, Esq„ 
.tUl-bom. 


Remitter, Madras* 
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MAimiAOES. 


Uay 19- At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Henry to Miss 

' T. B. Rice, Esq., to 

. Muria Eliza Gibson. 

^ 7 At Patna, Mr. A. G'Sllvato Mrs. A. Campler. 
At Kurnal, Lieut. GeorRC Cookson, Bengal 
HiiJiv to Cathprlnc, daughter of the late P. 

of the county of Wicklow, IreUnd. 
^ At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Smith to Miss Elisa 

Calcutta. Mr. Phillip D’Crus to Miss 

cStta^^^ John Montague Hall to 

At*CalKuUa?M M. Rodrigues to Miss E. C. 

^*2*.*S Calcutta, Mr. John Russell to Miss Susan 

^^At Benares, Alex. Cumming, Esq., of the 
rivil’sorvice. to Lou Ua Wynne, eldest daughter of 
BriBariicr Gen. M. White, commanding the Ue- 

" jSv'aV^At' calcutta, Mr. A, G. Farquhar to 
Mins Kliz iheth lU'beiro. 

1 \t Calcutta, Jasper Trower, Esq., of the 
nV’ horse artillery, to Miss Charlotte Sun bolf. 

<1. At Calcutta, Mr. John Francis Smith to Mrs. 

Sophia AMcrmat. , 

15. At Kulkapore, Mr. H. Thornton to Miss 

'^*i(?M\hjpore, Mr. Wm. Pickett to Miss Mary 
Monteomcrie. . , ^ . 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John George Lavalette to 

Miss Caroline Cockburn. , . . 

1(1. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Pereira to Miss Ann 

20. At Cawnpore, Capt. Roderick Roberts, of 
the horse artillery, to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the late James Ryder Mowatt, Esq., of East- 
bourne, Sussex. 

21. At Calcutta, Mr. G. W. Keymers to Miss 
AlcxandrinaTlery. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. G. D. B. Kirby to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Miller. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. James Edwards to Miss 
Catherine Young. 

25. At i:handemagore, Lieut. W. H. H. F. 
Clarke, of H.M. Kith Regt., to Miss Maria Ed- 
wards Burton. 

27. At Calcutta. Mr. Alex. Thomas Smith to 
Miss Mary Adelaide Neuville. 

»). At Calcutta, Mr. James Ceronio to Miss 
Joanna Bridge. 

- At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Maddock to Miss 
Margaret Campbell. 


(i. At Calcutta, Alex. Wardrop. Esq., surgeon. 
H.C. medical establishment, aged 37* 

— At CalcutU, Mr. Charles Hughes, ^ 22. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliz. M.idge, aged 31, 

— At C.itciitta, Mrs. Join Vallentc. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Uob5»rt Harvey, aged 55. 

7. At 8e.a, on board the Fi/cMre, off Madras, 

John Lord, Esq., returning with his wife and 
children to Calcutta, agetl 3)1. 

— At Ghazceporc, George Johnson, Esq., of 
Dhurromtollah, aged 34. 

— At Serampore, Mr. John Chambers, clerk of 
the market, aged 62. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. John Hinder, commander 
of the H.C. steamer Forben, aged 23. 

11. At Benares, the lady < if E. U. Squire, Esq., 
after a long lingering illness, aged 27. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Myers, aged 18. 

— AtCalculta, Mis. Mjiy R.ippi, aged .1,1. 

16. At Jiimaulpor , P. Mathews, Ksii., survey 
department, Assam. Mr. M. arrived at Jumaul- 
pore on the previous day in a hopeless state. 

— At Benares, Mr. James Field, late organist of 
.St. Andrew's Church, (Calcutta, a’ed28. 

17. At ('akutta, Mr. J. H. Howe, assistant 
post-master at Kedgeree, aged 21. 

— At Sonnanudee f.'ittnry, district of Jessore, of 
fever, A. M. David, Esq., indigo planter, aged 5(», 

18. At Berhampore, I.uut. Mauia.uara, H.M. 
49th regt. of Foot, aged 30. 

•— At Calcutta, Streyn»ham Legh Master, 'Esq., 
attorney at law, of tlietirmof Messrs, Ronald and 
Master, aged 27. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. M. Williams, aged If). 

If). At Peerpahar, near Monghyr, Mrs. Mary 

Ann Becket. 

20. At Calcutta, aged 10, Louh'a, wife of the 
Rev. R. B. Boswell, A m. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and daughter of Sir Arch. Dunbar, Bart., 
of North field. 

91. At Calcutta, Ann, relict of the late Mr. Ro- 
bert Swinlv, branch pilot, Bengal marlni*, aged 90. 

22. At Cherr.1 Poongee, where he had gone for 
the benefit of his health. GiHiert Coventry M.is- 
ter. Esq., senior judge of the Court of Appeal at 
Calcutta. 

22. At Patna, after a long illness, T. P. Wynne, 
Esq., assistant surgeon, of that station. 

— .At Calcutta, Mr. John Scott, of the ship 
Defria lieefnh aged 18. 

2f). A. Calcutta, Matilda Sus in, daughter of the 
late Mr. George Crump, aged 15. 

28. At Calcutta, Mrs. R. L. Hoist. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Wra. Skinner, late keeper 
of the Moyapore magazine, aged 71- 

Aug. 2. At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Peter 
Pereira, assistant in the board of customs, salt 
and opium, aged 36. 

Jjatehh At'Chunar, Serj^’ant Aaron Bullcy, 
pensioner, the well known tobacconist, and a resi- 
lient at that station for the long period of thirty- 
six years, aged 60. 


At Benares, Chimajee Rao Apna Saheb, 
younger brother of B.ijce Rao, the late Peshwa of 
boon, I, aged 48. 

Jfoief). At Mt*erut, Henrietta, wife of Capt. J. 
T. Somerville, .^ilst regt. N.I. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs E. Boyer, aged .54. 

!<)■ At Jessore, Robcit Rcnny, esq., eldest sou 
of Alex. Rentiy Tally our. Esq of Burrowficld, 
North Britain. 

1^0. At Calcutta, Malta, wife of Mr. Joseph 
Halerifk, of Howrah, aged 16. 

♦V ^Akutta, Mr. Manuel Berrv, a clerk In 
w Messrs. Ronald and Master. 

Mrs. l 'iroline Rees, aged 16. 

^ Calcutta, of spasmodic cholera, Mrs. Jane 
Smith, aged 53. 

3 At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Cashmore, aMis- 

Bagaun, near Bally gunge, Julia, 
the late Lieut. H. P. Shortt, 20th N.I. 
Benia^- Margaret, relict of the late 

**^/T** Aarons, Esq., aged 67. 

Schult*. 

Roiu p _ Berhampore, of consumption, John 

«<sq., mdigo planter, of Bogwangolah, ag^ 

Klixabeth Maria Shaw, 

dmi Jour. N . S. Vol. 1 0. No.»7 . 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEMflER OF COUNCIL. 

Fort St. Gcorgpy Juli/ 17, 1832. — Henry 
(Jhauiier, Esq., having, on the return of J. 
A. Casiimaijor, Esq. to Mysore, been ap- 
pointed by the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council an occasional member of Coun- 
cil, under the provisions of Ihe Act 33 
Geo. III. cap. 52, was sworn in and took 
his seat this forenoon, under a salute of 
fifteen guns. 

TRAVELLXNa EXPENSES OF CHAPLAINS. 

Fort St. GeorgCy July 31, 1832.— The 
Right Hon. Governor in Council is pleased 
to publish, in G.Os., the following extract 
of a letter in the ecclesiastical department 

(F) 





from tbe-Hon. the Court of l^rectors, dated 
the Hth March last^ and to direct that in 
future the travelling eipenscs of chaplains 
at this presidency be regulated in confor. 
inity thereto ; 

“ The amount of grants to chaplains 
appointed to visit out-stations periodically 
has lately come under our consideration in 
consequence of a communication received 
from the Bengal Government, and as our 
decision is equally applicable to your pre- 
sidency, we will here transmit it 

“The practice of periodical visitations 
by district chaplains is, we think, judi- 
cious, being calculated to make the ser- 
vices of our ecclesiastical functionaries 
more extensively useful than they would 
otherwise be. But whilst for this reason 


The undermentioned civil servants attatiu.i .v 
rank of factors on the dates set opnosliTiv .* 
names. ” *«e‘r 

I. F. Bishop* factor* 20th July I 833 . 

R. Rickards* do.* 25th July 1832. 

The undermentioned gentlemen h8vehppn.j 
mitted as writers on this establishment t ^ ^ 
C. R. H. Keate, Esq., from 6th Julv littj 
Chas. Whittlngham* Esq.* from 6th ditto 
Daniell, Esq./from llth ditto. ’ 

The undermentioned gentlemen have obtain , .h 
leave of absence from their stations . “ 

July 17 , J. A. Hudleston, Esq., deputy collector 
of Madras, for six months, to proceed to Canton 
on private affairs.--i<M/|f. 3. W. H. Tracy, Em * 
for BIX mouths* to proceed to sea, on slckcerifc’ 
cate. 


vre sanction the grant of an allowance to 
each chaplain for the period of such visits, 
we are of opinion that 860 rupees per 
tnorlfh, the amount paid by you, is exces- 
sive, and we desire that it be immediately 
reduced to 200 rupees per mensem, which 
we think amply sufficient. 

“ We direct that you will immediately 
adjust all the allowances granted by you 
upon the principle new explained.** 

2. The documents required in support 
of the travelling expenses of chaplains 
will be, 1st, the order or autliority of the 
Venerable the Archdeacon for proceeding 
on their periodical visitations; and 2dly, 
their own declaration, upon honour, of the 
actual period of absence from their proper 
station, provided the distance exceeded 
eight miles. 

MOVEMENT. 

The 15th Regt. N.I., from Bangalore to 
Palaveram, and to be there stationed. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

July 10. R. Cathcart, Esq., to act as additional 
sub-collector and joint magistrate of Salem. 

Mr. J. F. M'Kennie to act as an assistant in 
master-attendant’s department at presidency. 

17 . Robert Clerk, Esq., to act as chief secretary 
to Government during employment of Mr. Cha- 
mfer in council. 

T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., to act as secretary to 
Government in revenue and judicial departments. 

J. Blackbume, Esq., to act as collector and 
magistrate of Tinnevelly. 

Capt. A. Douglas, 10th N.I. , to act as resident at 
court of H.il. the Rajah of Tanjore. 

F. Lascelles, Esq., to continue to act as judge 
and criminal judge of Combaconum. 

J. P. Thomas, Esq,, to act as principal collec- 
tor and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

W. C. Ogilvie, Esq., to be additional sub-coilec- 
tor and joint magistrate of Salem, but to continue 
to act as sub-collector and joint magistrate of that 
district. 

W. E. Lockhart, Esq., to bo additional sub- 
collector and Joint magistrate of Cuddapah. 

E. Smith, Esq., to be junior depu^ secretary to 
Board of Revenue, and secretary to Board for Col- 
lege and for Public Instruction. 

Robert Clerk, Esq., to be an acting director of 
Government Bank. 

Aug. 10. Arthur Brooke* Esq., to officiate as 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

July 17 . The Rev, John Challice Street, A.B.,to 
be military chaplain at Trichinopoly. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St. George, July 10, 18.12.— Lieut. Col. F. 
W. Wilson, c B., 35th N.I., to command troop* 
on service at Malacca, with temporary rank of ?. 
brigadier of Ist class. 

Capt. J. H. Cramer* 4th N.I.* to be paymaster 
at Masulipatam. 

Infantry, Licut.Col. F. P. Stewart to be colonel, 
V. Kelly dec. ; date of coin. 15th Feb. 1633. 

27th 2V.J. Mid. Henry Munn to be lleut. col,, 
Capt. Jas, Hanson to be major, and Lieut. W. P. 
Burton to be capt., in sue. to Stewart prom.; 
date of corns. 15th Feb. 1832. 

Simernum. Lieut. Daniel Birley admitted on 
efTecti ve sti ength of 27 th regt.* to complete it* esta- 
blishment. 

a&th K.I. Sen. Capt.W. J. Bradford to be major, 
Sen. Lieut. C. G. T. Chauvel to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. R. H. James to be lieut., v. Monx dec. ; date 
of corns. 18th May ia32. 

Acting Ens. Samuel Hay to be ensign, from 24th 
June 18,12, to complete establishment. 

Major Wm. Jas. Bradford, 36th N.I., to be aide- 
de-camp to Right Hon. the Governor. 

Infantry. Sen. Major Robert Fenwick, from Md 
N.I., to be lieut. col,* v. Downes oec.; date of 
com, 4th July 1832. 

52rf N. J. Sen. Capt. Robert Hunter to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) C. H. Baddeley to 
be rapt., in sue. to Fenwick prom. : date of com*. 
4th July 1832. 

Supernum. Lieut. R. R. Scnlt, "Imitted on ef- 
fective strength of 52dregt., to complete lU esta- 
blishment. „ ^ . 

Lieut. R. T. Wallace, 44 th N.I., to be Capt. by 

Brev., from 26th June 1832. 

Cadets of Cavalry Geo. 
and Fred. Studdy admitted on estab.* and app 
to act as Comets. 

Assist. Surveyor Lieut. C. J. HBl, N 
permitted, as a temporary ^ ^ 

corps while on foreign service at Malaw 

LleuUCol.Wni. 

to act as chief engineer, with a seat at 

^ Major Duncan Si>% of engin^ Jo 
appointment of sup^tendltag enginee 

be ensigns, former from Mtn June aH 
7th JuUr 1832* to complete eiUb. 



Acting 

2«t/i 


Regitter.^Madras» 

artillery } and J. Dorward under gairbon nirgeoa 
of Fort St. George. 

Hmd-Quartng, Jw/y 9.— Aisbt. Surg. E. Cur- 
ling to do duty with lot wing Madras Europ. regi- 
ment. 

July 10.— Major J. Clemons, 9th regt., app. to 
left wing of Madras European regt. 

July ll.— Eta. Samuel Hay posted to 36th N.I.* 
but to continue to do duty with 23d regt. till fur- 
ther ordeis. 

Acting Comets Geo. Cumlne, F. Hughes, and 
F. Stu<My to do duty with riding-school at Ban- 
galore. 

Lieut Chalmers, 22d N.I., to act as d^ty 


ordnance; and Surg. 
staff surgeon and 
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gen.; Lieut P. Anstruther. artillery. 

30th N.I., to act as pa\ master 
.'vSlOT during ib«».ce of Cpl. F. Stratmi. 

^3d. L f- Thomas Fair to be Lieut. 

V. ^ ^ ^ ensign. 

V T sen Lieut. L. B. Disney to be capt., judge adv. gen. during absence of Lieut. Ro 

*"'■ ^vna W C. Bell to be lleut, v. Mills in- on foreign service, without prejudice to his app. 

and sen. fcns. . j, ^ cantonment adj.— Lieut Chalmers to conduct 

'' . w FrcLl<»Lambtobeen.lgii.ftom duties of VII. trie!.. 

Acting Ens. establishment Lieut Chalon, 33<i N.I., to act as deputy judge 

adv. gen., during absence of Capt. Macarthur on 
sick certU, and to place himself under orders of 
judge a«iv. gen. of army. 

July 14.— Capt. J. Mills (recently transf. to in- 
valid estab.), posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. at Amee. 


uih July 1H32, to complete establishment 
I icut. Shaw, of engineers, ns a temporary mea- 
^ m be employt'd with corps of Sappers and 
MmU at Bangalore, without prejudice to his app. 
Talistant to chief engineer, 
xfr 1 li. Heaton admitted on estab. as an as- 
and app. to do duty uuder surgeon of 
?iU;lf’ar?Ule^t St. ThomVsMount 

Uiad-Qunrtert, June 1,3, 18^.— The foll^in|f 
removal? and postings ofj^ered •- olonel F. ff. 
stpwart (late prom.) to 7th N.L— Lieut. Col. r. 
w Wilson, from 35th to 30th N.I.— Lieut Col. 
M Mann (late prom.) to 33th N.I. — Li ut CoL 
?■ T. Trewman, ft-om 27lh to ‘ilst N.I.-L cut 
' , from 21st to 27ih N.I.— Lieut 


h'o>tst.ii<‘oree. July 17. -Co\. H. G. A. Tay- 
lor anp. to general staff of army, with temporary 
rank of brigadier general fiom 1st July, v. Major 
(leii. Mr Jotin Sintiair, resigneil.— Brig. Oen. Tay- 
lur posted to northern division of amiy. 

Jm?v 20.— Capt. Henry White, acting dcp. adj. 
gen. (if army. t« be secretary to general prize com- 
mitt<?e at presidency. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Allardice to be m^lcal offi- 
cer to zillah of Coimbatore, v. Colquhoun per- 
mitted to resign. 

Hrad-Quarters, June 23.— The following order 
confirmed; -Lieut. D. Wynter, to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 11th N.L, during absence of 
Ens. Halstcd on furl.; date llth June — L^fut. 
W. T. Bodilain to act as adj. to 2d L.C. until fur- 
ther orders ; date 27th June. 

Lieut. C. C. Cottrell removed from 2d to 1st 
native vet. battalion. 

June 27.— Ens. J. T. Walker removed from 
doing duty with 9th, and posted to 33d N.I., at 
liellary. 

Ens. H. G. Free posted to 29th N.L, but to 
continue to do duty with 40th regt. till Ist De- 
cember 1H32. 

Acting Ens. G. J. Stretlcll, to do duty with 
35th N.I. till further orders. 

Fort St. George, July 24.— Lieut. T. Maclean 
39th N.L, to act as deputy assist, adj. gen. of 
army, during alKence of Capt. Browne on foreign 
service. 

ithN.L Lieut. W.C. Chinnery to be ou. mast, 
and interp., v. Fisher.— Lieut. T. J. Fisher to be 
adj. V. Chinnery. 

21^t. N.I. Lieut. D. H. Considine to be adj., v. 
uray prom. 

28tft N.I. Lieut. R. Farquhar to be adj., v. Dis- 
ney prom. • 

Assist. Surg. J. Richmond to be deputy medical 
stoTckwper with light field division of Hyderabad 
subsidiary force, v. Sherman prom. 

Messn. John Davies, Jolm Cnrdew, m.d. and 
Dorward, admitted on estab. as assist, sur- 
gtons, an<i app. to do duty as follows J. Davies 


f.r'V"* ““'japp* lottottuiyastoiiows:— J. URvies ^ 

®''®{i>cal officer in charge of dep6t at Poona- J. Oiiklej^bth ^ m j ^1 

“aliee; J. Cardew, under surgeon of 3d hat. —Lieut. Geo. Leacock, 61ft N.L— l 


Em. F. C. Bishop removed from doings duty 
with 6th, and posted to 36th N.I. at FrencWocks. 

Ens. P. A. Lautour removed from doing duty 
with 18th, and posted to 40th N.I. at Mangalore. 

Acting Ens. R. Jacson, to do duty with .TSlh . 
N.I. 

JM/yl6.— Ens. G. S. Conolly removed from 35th, 
and app. to do duty with 10th regt. N.I. 

Jtify 17.— Assist. Surg. James Cooke removed 
from H.M.’s 4l8t, and re-appointed to do duty 
with H.M.’s 46th regt. 

July 18.— Ens. Charles Lamb posted to 28th 
N.I.,’but to continue to do duty with 3d L. Inf. 
till Ist Dec. 1832. 

Ens. P. T. Snow posted to 3d L. Inf. 
jM/y 25.— Lieut. C. G. Ottley, 39lh N.I., to act 
as qu. mast, and interp. to that corps during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Maclean on oUier dutv. 

Lieut. J. E. Mawdsley, doing duty with 2d bet. 
artillery, brought on CTCCtive strength of horse 
artillery, during absence ot Lieut. Anstruther em- 
ployed on foreign service at Malacca* 

Assist. Surg. Colin Rogers, m.d. removed from 
6th L.C., and posted to 44th regt., v. Rkhmond. 

Assist. Surg. J. Quin posted to 6th L.C., v, 
Rogers. 

Assist. Surg. J. Kellie, 8th L.C., to afford me- 
dical aid to riding establishment at Bangalore. 

The following orders confirmed Lieut. Gor- 
don to act as qu. mast, and interp to Gist L.InL, 
during absence of Lieut. Key ; date 26th Fe^ 
1832.— Lieut. T. J. Ryves to act as adj. to detach- 
ment of Madras Europ. regt proceeding to Ma- 
lacca ; dated 24th June ia32.— Ensigns C. C. Foot^ 
42d, and A. M. Glass, 49th N.L, to! do dutv with 
detachment of Madras Europ. regt. at Ma^u- 
lipatam, as a temporary measure ; date 26lh June 
1832. 

Fort St. GeoTM, Aug. 7.— Assist. Sure. J. O. H. 
Andrews permitted to enter on general dutiee of 
army. « „ „ 

Aug. 10. — Engineers. Sen. Ist-LIeut. C. E. Fa- 
ber to be capt., and Sen. 2d-Lleut. Win. Garrard to 
be IsMicuL, v. Lake (suppmed to be lost on no- 
sing shipGMtW/ord) struck off; date of corns. 29th 
Dtc. lH30.-2a. Lieut. W. W. 

7th Feb. 1832) to take rank from 29th Dec. 1^, 
to complete estab.-Acting 2d-Lieut. Wm. Dou- 
ctas (the late) to be 2d-lieut. from 7th »eb. 1832, 
to complete estab., v. Birdwood dec.--Acling 2^ 
Lieut. W. H. Horsley to be 2d-lieuL, from ^ 
Feb- 1832, tocnmplete, estab., v.Saunder8 resigns. 
—Acting 2d-LieuL J. Wm. Rundall to be 2d 
lieut. from H th Feb. 1832, to complete estab. v. 
Douglas dec. 

Returned to duty, from 

J. J. Meredith, 4th L.C.--CapL W. E. LitcMeld, 
6th L.C,-Lleut. 

Kan, 47th N.I. 
Snt. P. B. Ro-* 


Lieut. Col. Win. Monteith, ^ 
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per, 38th N.I.-17. Capt. Edw. Servante, 29th 
N.I.— 31. Surg. Chai. bearle. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Euro/ie.—July 10. Ens. J. Kempthome, 26th 
N.I., for health— 27. Capt. J. J. Underwootl, en- 
ginecrs—Aug. 10. Lieut. (L B. B. Groulre. 5th 
L.C., for health.— Lieut. P. Oliphant, a'ith N.I. 

'Toflew^Td— July31. Lieut. Wm. Cross, 3 Cth 
N.L, for tiix months, on private affairs. 

. To Siwffapore.- July 13. Capt, J. Ker, 33d N.I., 
for health (eventually to Europe). 

To Scft.~\\ig. 3. Capt. H. Maberly, 49 th N.L, 
and deputy see. to Military Board, for five months, 
f®r health. ' 




Was* 


13. At Hlngolae, the lady of Lieut Gi ^ iv 
low, of a son. * 


At Berhampore, Mn. F. LavHle, of . 

23. At Palmanair, the lady of Rohm 
Esq., of_a daughter. _ _ taen, 


SHIPPING. 

jirrivah. 

Jvlv !). 11. M. S. Chnllmger, Freemantle, from 
Tllneom.^llee—ll. H.C.S. Sir David Scott, Ward, 
from London and Plymouth.— 12. Uervulcc, Wil- 
son, from Isle of Fn-inre.— 17. Palmira, I.oader, 
from London.— 28. II. M. sloop Harrier, Passall, 
from IJlvmouth.— 22. Mcropr, Bitggs, from Mau- 
rilius;^ul ll.M.S. CurafM, Dunn, fromTtinco- 
mallco.- -24. liniuffhiim, Vilcs, f>om Mauritius; 
and Dfifielln, W iseman, from New .South Wales 
and nat.i\ia.— /l>//r.l. Ne^forof Itoidcaux, Theo- 
h.iult, from ilordcjuix and Pondicherry.— .‘1. Strut- 
low, Ad.mr, from Mauritius .md C''velong; H.M.S. 
Mrlotllf, Hart, from.saugor; and IT. M..S CrMijer, 
Parker, from a cruize.-y. ll.M.S. IVolfe, lUmley, 
from a cruize. 

Departures^ 

JulyO. Fergussot), Young, for raloutta.— 10. 
Catficnne, Fcnn, for Calcutta.— 14. H.C.S. Air 
David Scott, Ward, for Calcutta.— 17- Neptune, 
Cumbcrlego, for Malacca (n ith troops) ; and Fife- 
shxre, Crawley, for Calcutta. — 24. Norfolk, Hen- 
iriker, for Mauritius and N. S. Wales.— 26. Lady 
Mitnro, Aiken, for Moulmcin (with trfjops).— 28. 
Isabella, Wiseman, for Covelong.— 29. Palrnii'a, 
Loader, for Calcutta.— ,lug'. 1. 11.M.S. Curofofl, 
Dunn, on a cruize.— 2. H.M.S. Challenger, Free- 
inantle, on a cruize.— 4. M rope, Buggs, Swallow, 
Adam, and Bioughatn, Yiles, all for Calcutta. — o. 
H.M.S. Hnriier, Passall, on a cruize; and H.C.S. 
J^ndon, Smith, for I'enang, Malacca, Sriigapore, 
and China.— 1.3. H.M.S. Cruizer, Parker, for 
England. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTUS. 

May 20. At sea, on hoard of the ship Argyle, the 
lady of Capt. H.N. Boyes, H.M. 65th rcgL, of a 
daughter. ^ ^ 

June 14. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. A. T. 
Bridge, 22dregt., of a daughter. 

18. At Calicut, Mrs. A. H. Rotlrigues, of a 
daughter. 

24. At Sccunderahiid, the lady of Capt. Wes- 
trop Watkins, of a son. 

26. At Kamptee, the lady of Capt. T. P. Hay, 
22 d N.I., of ason. 

July .3. At the Luz, Mrs. J. Bell, of a son. 

- At Madras, Mrs. .1. Davis, of ason. 

6 . At (’uddapah, the lady of the late C. E. Mac- 
donald, Esi]., suh collector of Cuddapah, of a 
daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Assist. .Surg. Godfrey, 
of a son (still-born.) 

7 . At Vizagapatam, the lady of the Rev. J. M. 
Williams, n.A., of a son. 

■ — AtArcot, Mrs. Morrell, of a daughter. 

8 . At Quilon, the lady of Capt. Plowden, 20th 
regt., of ason. 

— At Tranquebar, the lady of the Rev. C. 
Winekler, of a son. 

11 . At Vizagapatam, the lady of Lieut, Col. C. 
Maiideville, of a daughter. 

— At Madtas, Mrs. R. W. ( artless, of a daugh- 
ter. 

12. At Cuddalore, the lady of Capt, Ross, 15th 
N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Bcllary, the lady of Assist. Surg. J. 
Colqiihoun, 1st L.C., of ason. 


— At Royapettah, Mrs. Leonard, of adaunhi*. 

24. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Colton iS 
N.L, of a son, still-born. 

28. At W'altair, the lady of Lieut, and 
G. J. Richardson, of a daughter. 

27 . At Madras, the lady of Wm. Hudleet^ 
Esq., of a son. 

28. At Madras, the lady of Capt. Maberly act 
rng secretary, Military Board, son. 

MAllRIAOES. 

March 20. At Natmoo, near Moalmyne, Limi 
Arthur McCnlly, 44th regt. N.L, and deputy ai 
siatant commissary general, to Mary, ge^nd 
^u^hter of the late Shippey (^cenc, Esq., of ' 

July A. At Bangalore, Thomas E. J. Bolleau 
Esq., of the Madras civil service, to Ellen Ellzs’ 
widow of the late Lieut Col. Edmund Conry* 
of the Madras army. " 

17 . At Madras, Arthur Poole Onslow, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Rosa Roberta, fifth daughter 
of Alexander McLeay, Esq., colonial secretary at 
New South Wales. ' ' 

19. Af Cudddlore, Alexander Mackenzie, Eiq. 
to Miss Marla Lascelles. ^ ' 

23. At Kllichpoie, Cant T. S. Young, 6 th rest. 
Nizam’s Cavalry, to Fanny, second dsughter of 
S. Treasure, Earp, and niece of Culonel Brutton. 
H.M. 11th L. Drags. 

25. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Langford to So- 
phia, only daughter of Mr. Stephen Aratlmon. 

Aug. 7 . At Trichinopoly, Mr. John lluffbrdlo 
Mrs. Jane Claridge. 

Ijotely. At Moalmyne, Mr. S. H. McKaigueof 
the commissariat department, to Miss Elizabeth 
llcrris. 


June 7> At Madras, David Bennct, Esep, sur- 
geon R.N., youngest son of the late John Ben- 
nett, Esq., of Gairney Bridge, Kinross, .Scotland. 

19. At Kamptee, five days after giving birth to 
a daughter, and in the 22a year of her age, Sarah 
Catherina, wife of Lieut. A. T. Bridge, 22 d regt. 
N.I. 

20. At Jaulnah, suddenly of cholera, Joan Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Lieut. O. Bell, 12th rert. N.I, 

July 2. At Bangalore, Elisabeth, wife of Capt. 
John Crossley, H.M. 13th Lt. Dragoons. 

3. At Courtallum, Lieut. Colond Downes, 26th 
icgt.N.I. 

7 . At Cuddapah, after giving birth to a daugh- 
ter, MarU Agnes, the young widow of Chas. Ed- 
ward Macdonald, Esq,, (son of the late Colonel 
Macdonald, of.Summerland Place, Exeter) who« 
untimely death, on the 15th of June, by assawi- 
nation, we noticed last month, leaving three In- 
fant orphans. . . , 

14. At hhickarpoor, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Major J. P. James, 2d regt. N.I. _ ^ 

24. At Madras, the lady of C'apt, W. Cotton, 

^^28.^ At Madras, after a long and painfd illn^ 
Elizabeth, wife of R. B. Boddlngton, Esrp, 2M 
regt. of W.L.L, and eldest daughter of Philip 
Jones, Esq., of Underhill, Glamorganshire. 

Aug. 3. At Madras, of pulmonary 
tion, Mr. Guy Cole, nephew of Mr. R. Low, 

At Mysore, on his way to Cannanore, 
Mr. J. P. Lincoln, sub-assistant surveyor. 


33omfiiTin 

governmenV general 
ORDERS. 

DBPUTY JUOGE ADVOCATE OENB8AI TOTH 

INDIAN NAVY. 

fl«m% aau, w««. H. Jw 
suant to iiwtrucHous from 
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Court of Directors, the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the appointment of Deputy Judge 
Advocate Gencr.d to the Indian Navy be 
abolished, and that the separate allowance 
ot* IK 200 per mensem granted by G.Os. 
dated 7th July l«31, to the Judge Advo- 
cate for his duties connected with the In- 
dian navy, be discontinued. 
m — 

BRIO A OKS. 


Montgomerie, Wm. Chamier, P. W. Le Geyt, 
H. A. Harrison, R. T. Webb, Henry Brown, J. 
W. Muspratt, Philip Stewart, and Gregor Grant; 
date of rank lOth June 1832. 

To be Junior Merchants.— John Burnett, Wm. 
Birdwood, and Philip Bacon; date of rank 7th 
June 1832. 


To 6a Factors.— k, W. Ravenscroft, R. C. Cham* 
bers, Geo. Coles, and Wm. Warden Bell, date of 
rank, 23d Jan. laU— Patrick Scott, J. H. Bain* 
bridge. E. J. Stracey, W. Escombe, Edw. Cha- 
mier, C. A. Hanbury Tracy, and J. G. Lumsden ; 
date of rank, 12th June 1832. 


Bomhay Castle, Aug. 25, 1832.— In con- 
formity with orders received from the 
Hon. Court, the Governor in Council 
lias been pleased to reduce the number of 
brigades under this presidency, and to 
direct as follows : — 

2d. Belgaum and the Concan will cease 
to be brigades of the 2<l class. 

3d. The allowances for the command of 
Surat will cease, that station having ceas- 
d to be tljo head -quarters of two corps. 

1th. The officers in command of canton- 
ments of two or more corps of the line 
will be permitted to draw the allowances 
absigned by the regulations, viz. 500 rupees 
per mensem, so long as the head-quarters 
of two togimenis shall continue at tlioso 

stations. 

5th. The command allowance for the 
fortress of Asseerghur to be 500 rupees 
per mensem. 

Ctli. riio stations that come under the 
denomination of temporary or cantonment 
commands at present are Belgaum, Raj. 
cote, and Dapoolee. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

Aufr. 1. E. H. .Southhouee, Eaq. to be acting 
solicitor to Hon. Company, during absence of Mr. 
Morgan, allowed tu proceed to sea, on sick certifi- 
cate. 

7. Charles Norris, Esq., chief secretary to go- 
>ennTieni, to In secretary in attendance on Right 
Mon. tin* Governor. 

John Hax, Esq., and L. R. Reid, Esq., to con- 
duct Mr. Norris’s duties, former in secret and po- 
litical departments, and latter in military denart- 
ment. 

IS. John Mill, Esq., to be acting arlvocate ge- 
nial at Bombay, until pleasure of Hon. tne 
1 imrt of Directors be known. 

20. A. S. LoMessurier, Esq., to be acting asses- 
sor to Cmut of Petty Sessions, and Henry Morgan, 
^^'l.j to act ill that situation until arrival of Mr. 
i‘i- Mcssuncr. 


Territorial Department. 

'Mil \X Mr. W. Hiehardson to act as first a 
• ‘Mint to iiriiuipaliollcctor at Dharwar. 

V. W. W. llavenscroft, to be second a 
taut to itriiK tpal collector at Dharwar. 

nf "^iiddell, to l)e attached tootfii 

of piinnpal collector of Poona. 

Mr. filbert Malcolm, to lie attached to ditto. 

ant In supernumerary assis 

ant to principal collector tJF Poona. 

niinlw to take ch.argc of Musjec 

toms as i collector of cu 
‘oms, as a temporary arrangement. 


»•!»»— The Right Ho 
** pleased to notify tl 
T “ In the civil service : 

« "■ Senior Merchants.-R. K. Pringle, Edr 


ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Glare has been 
pleased to apyiolnt the Rev. David Young, M.A. 
to be one of his lordship's domestic chaplains. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, July 14, ia32.— Capt Ri- 

chards, 8th N.I., confirmed In command of Guze- 
rat Prov. Bat., in sue. to Capt. E. W. Jones pro- 
ceeded to Europe on sick certificate. 

July 18. — llfft N.I. Ens. J. P. Major to be Lieut, 
v. Lloyd dec. ; date of rank ICth Jan. 1832. 

i3th N.I. Ens. A. H. Williams to be lieut.^ v, 
Forbes dec. ; date of rank 12th June 18.32. 

The following temporary arrangement con- 
firmed Lieut. W. S Ad.ims, 16tn N.I,, to art 
as fort adj. at Asseerghur, from I8th April to 12th 
May 1832. ‘ 

July\Q.—Uth N.I. Ens. J. C. Bate to be lieut., 
V. Brown dec.; date of rank 24th June ia32. 

Regt. of Artillery. 2d Lieut. -J. Gaisford to be 
qu. mast, and interp. in Hindoostanee and Mah- 
ratta languages to 1st bat., v. Ycadcll prom. ;Idate 
6th July 1832. 

Cadets of artilcry W. C. Say and G. P. Sealy 
admitted on establishment. 

Cadets of Infantry G. R. Remington, H. B. 
Rose, and W. C. M. Bowen, admitted on establish- 
ment. 

Mr. P. W. Hockiu admitted on estab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

jM/y 24.— The following temporary anrangements 
confirmed: —Lieut. J. R. Hibbert, to be acting 
adj. to left wing 7th N.I., during period it 
be detached from Head-Quarters. — Ens. J. C. 
Hartley, 2d or Gr. N.I., to act as line adj. at 
Sattara, from 1st July, during absence of Lieut- 
Cartwright on leave. 

.30.— ('adet of Infantry A. Davis admitted 
on establishment. 

Mr. R. A. J. Hughes admitted on eitab. as an 
assist, surgeon. 

Aug. 1.— Col. R. Whish to assume charge of 
northern division until further orders, with an al- 
lowance of Hs. 1,0.311 per mensem, in consequence 
of indisposition of Brig. Gen. B. Kennett. 

Col. F. II. Pierce to succeed Col. Whish as 
commandant of artillery, and Lieut. Col. S. Stro- 
ver to comma, d station at Ahmednugger, until 
fui ther orders. 

Lieut. F. H. Brown, 23d N.I., to be line adj. 
at Sattara, v. Cartwright. 

2.11/ N.I. Lieut. E. W. Cartwright to be adj., v. 
Brown ; date PJth July 1832. 

lir/i N.I. Capt. P. D. Ottey to l)e major, Lieut. 
R. Blood to be capt., and Ens. J. Russell to be 
lieut., in sue, to Browne dec.; date of rank 23d 
July 1832. 

Aug, 4. — The following order confirmed 
Lieut. K. F'Ukney, l.lth N I., to be staff officer to 
a field detachment consisting of 380 cavalry and 
infantry. 

Aug. 1.3.— Capt. T. W. Stokoe, Invalid estab., 
to be paymaster of pensioners In Deccan. 

Aug. 16. — Corps of Engineers, Lieut. A. C. 
Peat to be capt., v, Gordon nrom.; date of rank 

auh Feb. 1831 2il -Lieut. J. Bishop to be 1st.- 

lieut, V. Dickinson dec. ; date lOth May 1832.— 
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Registi»r» •^Ceylon.^^Renang, 


Lieut. R. Fowter to be wpt., and 2d.-lleuL J. 
H O Crawford to be jat«*lieut.| in luc. to Fro* 
dcricicdec.» date 27th July im 
Aue, 18. — The following temporary arrange- 
ments confirmed ;-Lieut. B. Bailey, regt. of artil., 
to act as line ad), at Satiara, from 3Uth May to 




20. In the Port, the lady of Lieut. 
Indian Navy, of a son. ** 


SthJui»lW-Q>I!!; t.tri!wley,d^tya«l.t. n I ^ .‘diSSi’twI* (tt 

adj. gen., to act as aid-de-camp to Bng. Gen. B. ot.«aa»ign/W‘ .. _ 

Kranett, from date of Lieut. Brow n*i decease. 

JJwM brigade nf Artillery- 2d.- Lieut. W. A. St. 

Clair to be adj. and qu. mast, to Ist troop, v. Mar- 
tin proceeding to Europe; date of rank, 10th Aug. 

1832. 


Ens. F. Wells, I7lh N.I., to act as interp. to 
H.M. filhregt., until further orders, v. CroftOn. 

^ug. 25.— Col. R. A. Willis to command Hur- 
lole. 

I5tfc N.I. Ens. W. R. Annesiey to be lieut; v. 
Moir dec. ; date of rank, 27th Match 1832. 

Retfirwcd to duty from Europe.— July 19. Col. 
J. Saiter, 5th N. I.— Lieut. Col. P. Featon, 8th 
N.l.-Maj. W. 1). Robertson, Uth N.I. — Capt. 
C; W. Grant, engineers.— Lieut. J. Watkins, 23d 
N.I.-30. Capt. W Rollings, 2d Gr. N.I.— Capt. 
D. G.diuff, Kith N.I.— Capt. H. Pelham, lOlh 
N.I.— Lieut. T. H. Otlley, 2(Jth N.I.— Lieut. C. 
J. Pottinger, 17th N.I.-Lieut. C. Rooke, 22d 

N. I. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Buropc.-Aug. 4. 2d Lieut. F. Ayrton, regt. 
of artillerv, for health. — 9. l.Ieut. J. M. Martm, 
horse brigade, for health.-l,3. Lieut. J. L. Pruen, 
Indian Navy, for health.— 15. Assist. Surg. R. 
Liddell, for hcBlth.-22. Mr. F, Waieham, a pur- 
ser In Indian navy, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

^ Arrivals, 

July 30. H.C. sloop of war Elphinetone, Rose, 
from Persian Gulf.- Aug. fi. Navartno, Greaves, 
from Calcutta.— 8. Bee, Warden, from Smgaimre. 
—9. Hall, Clark, from Liverj’ooh—lh- Mitterva, 
Metcalfe, from Liverpool; and Dibby, 

Whidburne,from Rio dc Janeiro.— 18. John Toy- 
lor, Crawford, from Liverpool; and lliberte, 
Wake, from Mauritius. — 20. OWe/tfl, Weaver, 
from Liverpool.— 21. Earl of Eldon, Theaker, 
from London.— 28. Clairmont, Brown, and City of 
Aberdeen, Brooks, both from Port Glasgow.-29. 
Ve»per, Brown, from London. — 30. Mulgtave, 
Coulson,’ from London.— 31. S<. H*Wa, Barnes, 
from Portsmouth aud Mauritius. 

Departures, 

July 15. H.C.S. Oi-well, Dalrymplp, for China ; 
and H.C. sloop of war Clive, McDonald, for Per-, 
svan Gulf.— 17. Vlora, Blair, for Liverpool.— 25 
General Hewitt, Hankier, for London.— 28. H.C, 
nhins (;<■(' w the Fourth, Barrow, and Thomas 

O, utts, Chrystle, both for China. — 30. Sir Ho- 
word Douglas, McAulav, for Liverpool; Ann, 
Allen, for China; and E/trl of Clare, Daly, for 
ditto.— 31. iMdy Feversham, Ellerby, for Cape 
and London.— /tMy. 12. Majestic, Lawson, for Li- 
verpool; H.C.S- Aberaombie Robinson, Innes, 
for China; and lintmah, Jackson, for ditto.— 15. 
William, Whyl'-, for Greenock. — 17- /mje, 
Thompson, for Liverpool — 23. Sar(Ji, Whiteside, 
for London.-£«. Bm, Warden, for Singapore; 
and H.C.S. Marquis of Camden, Larkins, tor 
Chhia.-29. Camhridtre, Barber, for Singapore 
ami China; and Sn-\<'harles Malcolm, Tud- r, for 
Madras and Calcutta,— Sepf. 4. Aflnm-o, Metcalfe, 
for London. 

Freight to London (Sept. S).—£9. 10s. to £i. 
per ton. 

BIRTHS, M.\UllIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

. BIRTH K. 

June 27. At Rutnagherry, the lady of Lieut. 
Chambers, 13ih N.L, of a son. 

•'yn-.&W-w, of cpt. 

H.M.’s 4th Dragoons, of u daughter. 


Aug. 3. At Belgaum, Mrs. Cabral, of a son 
lU. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. G. wiL 
2.3d N.L, of a son. ^•Wilson, 

12. At Dapoolle, the lady of Major R. s. Su 
therland, of a son. 

J4. At Byculla, Mrs. A. W. ||^tt, of a daugh. 


15. At Poona, Mn. H. Ooodall, of a son 
27. At Bombay, the lady of W. H.B.Tumer 
Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

JuJy 23. At Bombay, Alexander Bell, Eiq.. citii 
service, to Angelina Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late A. Rawlins, Esq. 

6. At Mazagon, Mr. A. McAulyof Oree- 
nock, to Miss Sarah Smithson, of Corrtoghani 
Lincolnshire. ’ 

15. At Bombay, Thos. H. Graham, Esq., asslsL 
surg. 4th N 1., to Miss Charlotte Comm Vsn- 
spall. 


July 22. At Bhewndy, Maj. A. W. Browne, 
nth regt. Native Infantry. 

Aug. 4. At Bombay, B. Phlllpion, Esq., of 
the Hon. Company’s medical estab. 

11. In the Fort, Graves Chamney Irwin, Esq., 
advocate-general of the Supreme Court of Jual- 
cature at Bombay, 

Uitcly. Of cholera, Ball Shastre Ghugvey, head 
Shastree of the Government institution of Poona, 
aged about 36. 


(iTrplon. 


BIRTHS. 

July 5. At Trincomallee, the lady of Major In- 
gram, Ceylon Rifles, of a daughter. 

II. At Kuraegalle, the lady of Capt. Firebrsce, 
68lh regt., of a son. 

22. At Colombo, the lady of the Rev, J, ll- 
De Saram, of a ilaughtcr, 

30 At Chilaw, the lady of Capt. Isaac Foster, 
H.M. Ceylon Rifles, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

July 7 . At Colombo, Mr. Joseph Sansonl, to 
Miss Sarah Henrietta Staats. 

DEATHS. 

July 5. At Colombo, Mr. J. H. De 
Buperlntendant of the royal engineer department 

At'^Landy, Assist. Surg. Toulmin, of the 

^ 7 !* AtS’rincomaleo, Lieut. fa 

the .Wth regt. He voluntew^ to ^ 
the Triiicomalee Road, and fell a sacrifice 

At Colombo, Annette Henrlelte, daughter of 
Mrs. Peter Brohier. of the 

Suddenly, at Colomto, of S/ar, 

heart, Capt. Adler, of the ship Morning a 
aged 45. 


D^tiangfa 

BIRTHS. . 

April 10. The lady of Mr. W. H. L* ® ' 

‘Si J. The Udy ot Lieut. Codrioilto". «"■ 
regt. Madras N.L, of a daughter. 

DEATHS. 
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, 00 on board H.M. ship W#. while off the 
Rlcffi eldest son ft, Capt. R. Ar- 
[aurltius. ,o. died from wounds re- 


Msurl 

SSSd'iliadu^ 


rTNm. aged 1». 


Aug, 19. At the Powder-mUlSi Mauritius, of a 
rapkC^line. euly six months dfter her marriage, 
at th^6of 16. Mary, wife of Capt. James Mur- 
ray. 99tn regiment. 

Sept. After a short illness, the Hon. J. J. 
Cooper, asetl 44, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal in the Islftnd of Mauritius. 


DEBxVTE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


East^India Home, Dec. 19. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprle- 
toi!. of East-India Stock was this day held 
at the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
strtet, for the purpose of declaring a di- 
vidind on the Company’s capital Stock, 
for tho half-year commencing on the 5th of 
Julv last, and ending on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary next. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

The minutes of the last general court 
having been read — 

The CImiman (J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq.) 
acquainted the court, that, in conformity 
with sec. 5, cap. I of the By-laws, an ac- 
count of the Company’s Stock, per com- 
putation, to the 1st of May 1832, for 
Ei gl.ind, and to the 1st of May 18.31, for 
India, was laid before the proprietors. 

The Chairman then informed the court, 
that, in conformity with sec. 19, cap, 6 of 
the By-lau’s, a list of allowances, pen- 
sions, and superannuations, granted to the 
Company’s servants since tiie last general 
court, was laid on the table. 

He tlicn informed the court, that a 
statement of the expense of the Royal 
East-India Volunteers, for the last year, 
being £4,5(55. 14., and an estimate of the 
expense for the ensuing year, being 
£4 478. 5s. was laid before the proprietors. 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman. — ** I have now to state, 
that it i.s appointed al this court to consider 
of a dividend on the capital stock of the 
Company, for the half-year commencing 
on the 5ili of July last, and ending the 
5th of January next. The Court of Di- 
rectors have come to a resolution as to the 
amount of the dividend, wiiich shall now 
be read.” 

The clerk then read the following reso- 
lution ; — 

” At a Court of Directors held on Tuesday the 
“ 18th of December 1832— 

'* It was resolved unanimously, that It be re- 


*< commended to the Getieral Court to be held to- 
** morrow, to declare a dividend of 51 per cent. 
** on the capital stock of the Company, for the 
** half-year commencing the 5th of July last and 
“ ending on the 6th of January next.” 

The Chairman then moved, that- this 
resolution be agreed to. The tnotioii, 
having been seconded by the Deputy 
Chairman (Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq ), 
was cairried unaniinoualy. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER. 

The Chairman was proceeding to put 
the question of adjournment — when 

IMr. Goldsmith rose, lie said he wished 
to ask, before the court broke up, whether 
any, and if any, what, steps had been 
taken, with reference to the renewal of the 
Company’s charter? Having a large 
stake in the Company, he was deeply in- 
terested in receiving the earliest infurma* 
tion on the subject ; and that, he hoped, 
would be a sufheient excuse for his inter- 
rogatory. They had her.id much of late, 
with reference to the great benefits whicli 
the Company derived from what w-os 
called their monopoly. Assuredly, tho 
proprietors did not participate in those 
supposed benefits, seeing that they only 
received, notwithstanding the many risks 
they ran, common interest for their money. 
He believed the public would feel very 
little sympathy towards them if the whole 
of their East-India possessions were wrest- 
ed from them. Knowing what was due 
to the proprietors, he was sure the hoii. 
Chairman would not withhold any infor- 
mation which he possessed. 

The Chairman said, the question was a 
very natural one, and was very easily an- 
swered. He had no information to com> 
inunicate to the hon. proprietor on tho 
subject. Whenever the question was 
mooted, the court might rest assured that 
the Executive Body would lose no time 
in apprizing them of the fact. 

The court then adjourned. 
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LAW. 

Paitt CouvciLi III December, 

Juaram Baboot appellant t Navoaub 
Gkolaum Mahomed, res])ondent,^Thh was 
an appeal from the Supreme Court, Cal> 
cutta, in an action of trover, brought on 
the plea side of the courts by Nawaub 
Gholaum Mahomed, one of the Mysorean 
princes (the youngest son of Tippod Sa- 
hib) at present residing at Calcutta, to re- 
cover the value of certain jewels from As- 
saram Baboo, a native dealer in cloth and 
pawnbroker in the Burra Bazar. The 
daniages were laid at 30,000 sicca rupees. 
The declaration was in tlie common form, 
and the plea of the defendant was the ge. 
neral issue. The cause was heard before 
Sir Edward llyan, without a jury, on the 
SOlh November 1827, when the following 
facts were given in evidence : 

On the 4th August 1825, the re.spon- 
dant had borrowed of Gunga Doss, a na- 
tive dealer and jeweller, 3,050 rupees, 
for the security of w'iiicli he deposited with 
him certain jewels, part of those men- 
tioned in the plaint. Part of this loan 
was repayed, and some of the jewels were 
received bock, a balance of 1,050 rupees 
remaining due to Gunga Doss. On the 
28th July 1826, another mortgage of jew- 
els was made by the respondent for a loan 
of 3,000 rupees by Gunga Doss, for 
which jewels (being the remainder of 
those described in the plaint), Gunga 
Doss gave a pledge-note. It would ap- 
pear, however, from the date of exhibits 
in the cause, that the jewels, tlie subject of 
action, were, with other goods, actually 
pledged by Gunga Doss with the ap. 
pellant, on the 25th .July, when he re- 
ceived from the appellant 7,100 rupees. 
On tlie Slst March 1827, the respondent 
paid Gunga Doss 4,100 rupees, in full 
discharge of the last loan, the balance of 
the former loan, and interest; and the 
respondent, on the same day, sent to the 
shop of Gunga Doss to receive back the 
jewels ; but Gunga Doss put off the mes- 
senger, and the same night absconded from 
Calcutta, and was not afterwards heard of. 
On the 29th April, the respondent pub- 
lished a notice, declaring that if any of the 
jewels in question were in possession of 
any mehajun or sowcar, he was ready to 
pay the principal and interest advanced on 
them* The respondent having ascertain* 
ed, by communication from the appellant, 
wiiose shop was in the Burra Bazar, under 
the same roof as that of Gunga Doss, 
that the jewels were in his custody mort- 
gaged for 7,100 rupees and 900 rupees in- 
terest, at first intimated his willingness to 
redeem the jewels, but subsequently en- 


deavoured to recover them by applleitjo,. 
to a magistrate, and failing in that, ten- 
dered the sum of 4,100 rupees, which the 
appellant rejected, refusing to receive less 
than 7,100 rupees, the principal alleged 
to be due upon the mortgages. The op, 
pellant endeavoured to shev^ that the rel 
spondent was in the habj||of employing 
Gunga Doss as his agent tiborrow money 
from third persons upon deposit of jewels 
and that Gunga Doss did not receive the 
jewels mentioned in the plaint as pawnee 
but ns agent of the ' respondent ; but the 
evidence was insufficient to establish such 
special or general agency, and it was sworn 
tlmt, on the occasion of the second loan, 
though the jewels pledged were deliveied 
to Gunga Doss on iho day preceding the 
loan, yet they were in his possession when 
he paid the money to tiie i%spondent. No 
proof was ottered by the appellant of the 
signature of Gunga Doss to the mort- 
gage-instruments, or of the circumstances 
under which the alleged derivative pledge 
was made to him. 

A verdict was given by the court for the 
plaintiff (respondent) for 30,000 rupees 
(there being no proof of tlie value of the 
jewels), with liberty to move to enter a 
nonsuit, or, on bringing the jewels into 
court, to reduce the verdict to nominal 
damages. On the 21st January 1828, the 
defendant (appellant) obtained a rule to 
shew cause why tbe verdict should not be 
set aside and a nonsuit entered, or a new 
trial granted, on the grounds that certain 
exhibits had been improperly admitted; 
that, by the Hindu law, a second pawnee 
is entitled to retain the pledge till his own 
advances are repaid ; and that the evidence 
did establish an authority from the plaintiff 
to Gunga Doss to pledge as his agent. 
The court, after consulting the pundits, 
who declared that “ it was not proper in 


B lender to pledge to another the pro- 
rty in pledge to him,” discliarpd the 
le (the Chief Justice dissenting); ami 
e respondent entered up judgment. On 
inging the jewels into court, however, 
d giving security to abide an appeal, 
dgment was stayed. 

On the part of the appellant, it was now 
mended that he was the original pawnee 
the jewels, Gunga Doss merely acimg 
the respondent’s agent; that it having 
en proved that tbe respondent had aii- 
orized Gunga Doss to raise money 
m on these jewels, the onus 
spondent to shew |ny abuse of t ' 
urity ; that Gunga Doss being > 
ondent’s confidential general ^ 

isapplication of the money 
Duld fall on the respondent, and " ^ 
! innocent lender; that the te 
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iisiifficient, for if the appellatit wh$ etu 
titled to only tlie loon 4,050 rupees, 
the interest should have been 12 per cent, 
fif not 18 per cent.) down to the date of 
tender, and that, assuming Gunga Doss 
to have been the original pawnee, and to 
have re.pledged the jewels without autho. 
lily, according to the Hindu law, the ap. 
pcilant was entitled to hold the pledge 
a.rainst the original pawner, till full prin- 
(•rpul and int^st were repaid him — the 
original pawner’s remedy being against 
the nrst pawnee criminally as well as ci- 

villy- ^ . 

On the part of the respondent, the 
judgment of the court was supported on 
the following grounds : ^because it was 
proved that Gunga Doss received the 
jewels in the character of pawnee, and a 
(feuerul or special authority to him to 
pledge them was not only not proved, but 
v^as negatived by the manner of dealing 
between him and the respondent ; because 
by the very nature of the eontiact by which 
GutigaDoss became possessed of the jewels, 
he wns bound to restore them on payment or 
lender of the principal and interest; because, 
|)y the Hindu law, Gunga Doss, as first 
pawnee, iiad no power to borrow money 
on the subject of pawn, and his power to 
assign the pawn, and the appellant’s claim 
to retain it against the respondent, w'ere 
alike determined by tlie special nature of 
the original pawnee’s property therein ; 
because, by the explicit refusal of the ap> 
pillaut to accept less than 7,100 rupees, 
the respondent’s right to an iminediate 
restitution of the jewels became absolute, 
and lastly, because, as the respondent had 
proved the payment to Gunga Doss of 
princTpat and interest due on both pledges, 
the appellant was bound to establish the 
hond fides of the transaction between him 
niul Gunga Doss, and failing to do so, 
his possession was to be treated as a mere 
naked possession without right, and the 
respondent was entitled to a verdict wiilu 
out proving payment or tenrler of any 
sum. 

Their lordships affirmed the judgment 
of the Supreme Court. No costs were 
given. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

T. B. Macauley, Ei-q. has been ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Board of Con- 
»;o , vacant by the death of Mr. Hyde 

Villicrs. 

J- A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq, suc- 
ooeds Mr, Macaulay as Commissioner at 
same Board. >» 


AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES 


^ , (sbavino in thb east.) 

Wiinami, fre 

P- 2a ganiwn liat. to be qu. mast., v. G< 

. Jour, N. S. Vol. 1 0. No.37 . 


Kdims, who retirtt upon b. p. 8d gar. bat, 
(14 Deo 99). 

^ 4M Foortia N.S. Wales). Gns. O. F. Tytler to 
be lljwt. by purch., v. Craufurd, who retires! and 
SlI' Sh»lock to be ens. by purch., v. Tytler 
(both 14 Doc. 38). ' 

. 3WA F^ (In Bennl). Lieut H. O. Lewis, ftotn 
n.p. 89th F., to be lieut, v. Jenkins app. to 96th 
F. (13 Dec. 32) t Lieut J. J. Fenton, nom h. p. 

to be lieut, v, Webster app. toflODi 

e. (14 do). 

Fopf (in Bengal). Ens. P. A. WetheraM, 
ist P., to be lieut by purch., v. Pennington 
who retires (14 Dec. 32). 

55th Foot (at Madras). Lieut T. A. Heriot, to 
Janffl) resigns adjtcy. only (25 


68th Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. John Rowan to be 
heut, V. Robertsim dec. (84July32) i Ens. R. Mil- 
lar, from h. p. royal waggon train, to be ens., v. 
Rowan (14 Dec.) 

6l«t Foot Un Ceylon). Ens. Wm. Ward to be 
lieut by purch. v. McKinnon prom. ; and Geo. 
Harkness to be ens. by purch., v. Ward (both 4 

VJihFoot (in Ceylon). Lieut. Chas. Kelson to be 
capt, V. Snow dec. (10 June 32); Ens. Wm. Mor- 
ris to be lieut., v. Kelson (lo do.) ; Ens. W. 
Crowe, from h. p. 39th F., to be ens., v. Morris 
(14 Dec.) : John Kinderly to be ens. by purch., v. 
Lamcrt prom. In 70th F. (14 do.) 

98<h Foot (at Cape). Mai. Edw. Vaughan to be 
lieut col. by purch., v. Fitzgerald who retires; 
Capt J. G. Le Marchant to be major by purch., 
V. Vaughan ; Lieut. T. M. Edwaim to be capt. 
by purch., v. Lc Marchant ; Ens. H. D. Cowper 
toibe lieut by purch., v. Edwards; and C. H. 
I^t^geraM to be Ens. by purch., v. Cowper (all 

99fh Foot (at Mauritius). Capt Edm. Martin- 
dale, from h. p. Royal Staff Corps, to be capt*, 
V. C. Yeoman who exch. (14 Dec. 32) ; Lieut R. 
Webster, from 38th F., to be lieut*, v. R. Collis, 
who^retires upon h. p., unattached (14 do.) 

Vnattached, Lieut D. H. A. McKinnon, from 
6l8t F., to be capt of inf., by purch. (4 Dec. 32). 


COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

HOME ESTABLISHMENT. 
Appoiramenis^Thon. Scutt Cabell, Esq., ac- 
countant-general.— Francis John Flfdil, Esq., de- 

C accountant general. — William Gunston, 

, clerk to committee of shipping.— Robert 

Ritherdon, Esq., assistant ditto Licut-Col. 

John George Bonner, inspector of military stores 
for India. 


BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in England,— Rey, William Eales, chap- 
lain, from 6th Aug. 1832. — Lieut. Col. Wm. 
Skene, infantry, from 14th May 1832.— Major 
James Wilkie, 8th N.I., from 20th July 1832.— 
Mi^or Peter Grant, G6th N.I., from 8th May 1832. 
—Capt John Thompson, 68th N.I., from 3d Oct. 
1832. — Capt Bruce Roxburgh, invalids, from 13th 
Sept 1832.— Superintending Surg. Anthony Dick- 
son, from 14th June 1832.— Surg. Joshua Manly, 
from 9th April 1832.— Surg. A. HaU. 

Resigned.— Rev. John Jackson, B.A., chaplain, 
from 2l8t Jan. 1832.— Lieut Vincent Shortland, 
36th N.I., from 12th June 1832.— EiiS. Fred. Tor- 
rens, 52d N.I., from 17th Srat 1832.— Lieut. T. 
C. Barrett, 65th N I., from 4tn April 1831.— Surg. 
John Lee, u.d., fkom 4th July 1102. 

Struck q/f, (having been absent more than five 
years).— Lieut. James Brooke, 18th N.I., flrom 
lath Dec. 1827. 

MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in England. — Rev. William Malken^ 
B.A., from 8th June 1832.— Capt M. W. C. 
Smyth, 6th L.C., from 12th June 1832.— Capt 
James John Hammond, 22d N.I., flrom 8th May 
1832.— Capt Thos. Ruddiman, 31st N.I., from 
I7th July 1832.— Capt. Geo, F. Symes, artillery, 
from 88th May 1832.— Capt Fred. W. Morgan, 
invalids, ftom 18th May 18ffl.— Capt George Mak- 
well, invalids, from 3a Jan. 1832. 

(G) 



tm IfilhSept. ia«. ^ Swo*<rta» YaUt, for Cam fia4 1 IaSS?%^ 

Portnnouthv-e. for diatV 

Liverpool-!). vniHam LaStta^^ RoweTforffi 
uvia and Singapore » firom Llverpool-4). 
Sramp, Young, for Bombavi from Liveriio^" 
V. Oipe Breton, Jolimton, for Cane} from Cove 
of Cork.— 11. Urania, Dunn, for Cape; from 
Deal— 11. AHett Hepburb, for V. D. Land and 
Wikksfeli from Liveniool hAvlnirmo wir .v.. 


from I4lh Sept 

BOMaAV' KSTABLISUllINT, 

in Sngland.-^.- ./«*»., 

D.D., archdeaeon, *0™ J5i 
Chai. Waller, European R^m fto®® 

183(1 

PaiMlonerf.— Lieut. Geo. Constabk, 13Ui N.I., 
from 18th Sept. 1830 (from Lord Clive a l^ndh— 
Asaiat. Sure. Daly, from 2Sth April 1838 
ditto).— Liwu S. Nevmham, Indian Navy, from 

“•^S:u«..A.O.L«dEUiUnK,M 
L.C., fiom 14th May 1(W2. 

Dlewie^.— Capt. A. N. Riddell, 2dN.I. v 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrioata. 

NoVRMBKn21l-Sf«fccr6p. Johnwn, 

Jite^lTcinom Manilla i|l JmK »nd lUv« 

2jd July; both at Uverpo<)l-2. odmb, Bajid, 

frcmi Ucntfal 25th June; Knehantrem 
from Batavia 85th July ; and Pyramua, Wlljon* 
from Van »lcW.i Uud 23<l 

Jonf-uh Wintar. l^earce, from Bengal 2Hth 

rl, Kv«iSol.U ^rab, Kmer. 

iranore lllh JuiyT off Margate.-^ {general Hm- 
^rBanKicr, from Boinlwy 85ih July, 

i!4th Sept; Lady MacNa{(htm, from Ma 

dras 8th July, Mauritiua8»ith Aug , and 
Sent • illoivfiw/f Star, Smltli, from Ceylon aUth 
Juli and Sue 28d Sept.; and Lwch, 

ffiBaUvia? allat D«d.-3. Whyte, 

from Bombay ISlh Aug. i lTto- 

Thompaoii, from Bombay lOlh Aug. , w urn 
tinol --5. lAmdou, Ihckenng, from 
tvalw 1st July 5 at Liveri)Ool.-!i. S»** 
llouJJoa, McAulay, 

Liverpool-ti. Vistula, Christian, from <^P® 

off Plymouth.-<}. iWmy 7' 

from New South Wales 6th Julv, off Dover.-?- 
HindiXf, Askew, from Bengal Ihtb A«g-;» U>ei^ 
luiol— 8. Smtifl, Stmpson, from Mauritius Utn 
Aug.’; off the Wight, -11). I.odp 

lerhy, from Bombay 3Ist July; and Capt M 

Sent • off Dover.— 10. Rcaeaich, Ogilvie, from 
vln Dimen’s Land 7th July, and Kio deJimeiio; 
at Gra?SSld.-ll. IVple}/, Lloyd, from Bengal 
2d Aug. ; at Livcrpwl— 11. Veter Woctur, J^rv* 
fJjm Vauritlus Aug.; 

H.M.S. Sulphur, Dance, from Sman Rl'J'r 
Aug., and CaiJe 7th Oct; 

Flwa, Blair, from Bombay 17th July » 
nnni Tl II. M S. Ci’ui'rr, Parker, from Madras 
l*3th Aug., and MaurUius 15th Sept; at I’orts- 
mouth.-!.). IMV 

Itpneal 1.5th July ; oil foe Wight— Lk I*rinrr.s,i 
Virtoria, Hart, Uom Bengal 27fo and Ma» 
ieatic, Lawson, from Bombay I2th Aug. ; both 
at Liverpool— 15. Arabian, Boult, from Bengal 
TOth JuW^ ; at Bristol— 15. Lord AlllCTlon, 

frlSli New South Wales 21st May, aiid Rio de Ja- 
iieiro; at Liverpool — 6. Jean hraJmm, 
rnmhe from Singapore lOlh July ; ott Margate. 
-I7. &rXwhlSde, from Bombay ‘g.l Aug. ; 
at Deal— 18. John, McF,arlane, trom Mauritius 
UtthSePt; and iPiphno, Todd, from Cape 2/th 
^pU^th at D^al. - 20. heuf^l ^irrehant, 
Campbell, from Bengal fllhJuly, and Cape 18th 
Oct.? at Deal— 20. Gcorga Canwiwg, Besent, from 
Mauritius 7th Sept ; Dover.— 26. Sir John 

Rag Raid, Haig, irom Bombay; off Dover.— 26. 
Minetva, Metcalf, from Bombay 4lh Sept; at 
Liverpool 

Departures. 

NovEMBKR 27 . D«te«fw, Stubbs, for Cape ; 
from Liverpool— 27. H.M.S, Jupiter, for 

Mauritius ; from Cork. — Dkcemiikb 3. Hm, 
McCalluin, for Singapore; from Dral.^. An- 
^ntreas, Roxburgh, for Van D emci.s Und Md 
nJw South Wales; Lunar, Taylor, for New 
South Wales ; Hooghly, Reeves, (or Bengal ; an^d 
IhlJierta, Lush, for V.D. Land and N.S. 
Wales: all from Deal.— 4. fh*l*®F* for Van 

Diemen's Land and New South Wales; from 
Portsmouth, — 5. Morgiam, Fethes, for Madras 


niona> lur cww \ iruiu runiniuuin.— Itt, Jenna 
Goldie, for Batavia, Slngapt#, and Manilla; 
from Greenock. — 18. Man^s, Carr, for New 
South Wales (jjilth convicUi; from DeAl--Al. 
Diana, BraithWaite, (t r New South Wales ^with 
convicts ; Emerald, Hitzama, for Cape; and 
Cumbrian, Blyth, for Bombay; all from Deal- 
2U. Crou>n, Cowman, for Dex^l ; from Liverpool 
—20. Cleveland, Morley, for Bombay: from Liver, 
pool— 24. Clpsey, Bighat, for Bombay ; from 
Liverpool. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Huron, from Bombay ; Mr. H. C. Cole. 

Per Ijody MaeNaghten, from Madras: Lady 
Sinclair; Mrs. Balfour; Mra Ledge; Mina. i:. 
Sievenaon; Mnj. Gen. Sir John Sinclair, Hart., 
ivX'.B. ; F. A. Grant, Esq., civil service; Caju. 
Howdeii. Madras Kurop. Uegt; Capt C. Sm- 
clair, 24th N.L; Capt Wood. H.M. S/th regt.; 
Lieut. McDonald, Madras Cavalry; LIcut. V. 
W. Hoffman, lOlhN.L; Lieut W. J. Manning. 
Madras Kurop. Regt; Misses McDonald and Sm- 
clair; Masteu McDonald and Sinclair; flveier- 
vants. 

Per J^otretor, from Bombay and Cairn; Mm. 
Hammond; Mrs. Deck; Mrs. Jardine; Major 
Campbell, Bombay army; Major llaramond, 7.5th 
regt.; Lieut. Jardine, ditto; Lieut. Dcrk, Bom- 
bav Encineets.— (The following werelandrd at the 
Cape : Lieut. Rochefort, 4()th regt ; Lieut. Ward- 
roper; Mr. Ebdcn; Master Jas. Martin). 

Per Sir Howard Douglas, from Bombay , Mr. 
John Kennedy. 

Per General Hewitt, from Bombay : Lieut. W. 
A. VVroughton, 3d N.I. 

Per Spartan, from Bengal : Miss Perret; (>t. 
Dighum; Lieut. Dunce; Mr. Landell, Mr. 
Webb ; two hcrvants. 

Per Morning Star, from Ceylon ; Assist. Surg. 
Odell; Mr. Towers. 

Per Lady Feversham, from ! 

Mrs. Maj. Brown; Mr, Wood; Mr. Campbell. 
Master Brown. 

Per H.M.S. Sulphur, from Swan River: Co- 
vernor Stirling, Mrs. Stirling, and family. 

Per H.M.S. Crutzer, from Mauritius; Mrs. 
Lieut. Col. Forties; Mias Forbes; Capt. Ross and 
the crew of the late ship Rot-noo. 

Per Bengal Merefiant, from D^gal and j.ape: 
Mrs. Thornton ; Mrs. Mahon 5 , 

White; Miss Newcomen; "Sirned 

Thornton.- Lieut. Angelo, 34lh N.L, itturncn 

to Bengal per Sophia). ..... \i« 

Per Sauih, fimn Boinbay : Mrs. M.vrtnu 
Phlllpson and child; Capt. Sir C 

Lieut. Marlin, artillery; 

Assist. Suig. U. Liddell ; Master Martin; twoser 

'C f>r 

and five children ; Lieut. Le 

Mr. Cooper; Mr. J. Graham; Mr. As^"- 

Per Jessie, from ^and 

artillery; Rev. A. ®S“*FeOTr. 

child ; Mr. Wm. Henry ; Mr. H. Fefr« 

Per William, from Bombay. Lieu. 

Indian Navy., 

ft, mtnnc. fx™ 

tou and suite. 

PA.SSENOKK.S TO 

Per Cumbrian, Bombay w®>'* 

Mis. Yonng; Maj. D. Capon, 



' . o ruramlntf, diltan AfA/ Yottag. 1^., 

surgeon, o MiidrM t Mn. Dtmimii } Mn. 

flortoni Went. Col. Dar- 
STCSl riSLini Fiedwlck Hale, B«|.| Wm. 

gi^iM, m- ^ Ben»li Mb. ©► 

p„Or«ri(-»> Mn. BuAaiuni Mn. 
l«iw ; v|jy j Cant. O. W. Oibonw, Madra. 

l"S." “mu'’"".'. 




?.r • Mr. Batchelor, &c. 

n ‘ for Bombay : Mra. Smith s Miss 

tSoU ® hatcher ; Mi^Jor 

11 Sinith. Madras army ; Mr. Row, &c. 

PfcT H- Maurl^ (with troops): 

Mr. Jcremie. 

IV, • Guniref, for M.idrasand Bengal j Mrs. Mac- 
kllfip «"'! family! Mn. KopWn,. wmitt 

Miss DeiiBon ; Miss PBnhinstonet Georm Mac- 
iiilrtii Kill.*, I>r. Hopkins, Madras medical ser- 
i JS- Ideilt. V. W. Willis, Bengal army, Mr. 
i’lu>cnc; Mr. Nash; Mr. Latouche; Mr. McLi- 
iniKid; Mr. Parker; Mr. Tyler; Mr. Roe. 


- BtATtft. 

Auf. 10. On>Mrd the 

to Eiiglaiid, Em. T. P. itacUy, dd legt 

Stpe.20. Lieut Col. Glass, of Abbey PM** 
late of tbe Bengal artillery. 

Oet. 8. On board H.M. packet Rmuhui, M the 
passage flrom Buenos Ayres, Capt G. F. Lyon, 
ll.N., the well-known traveller and navigator. 

Nw. 4. In llussell-square. In his 71»t year, the 
Right Hon. Lord Tentcrden, Lord Chief Juitlfo 
of lib Majesty*s Court of King’s Bench.' 

10. At Boston, In America, the celebrated Dr. 
Spunheim , the phrenologist. 1 ( e was in the 87ih 
year of his age. 

17 . At Craigeniure, Lieut. John gHu, late of 
the Ca{)e regiment 

Rflc. 1. At Jersey, J. A. Deans, Ewp, formerly 
resident at Blmltpatam, Eut-lndics. 

2. At C.irrlew. the Hon. Tho.s. Hyde Viniers, 
secretary to the noarl of C<mtro1. 

— In Queen-sqiiajc, Bloomchury, Charles Hud- 
son. Esq., aged .TJ. lalu of Deuinark-hiU, Cam> 
bciwell. 


IJIUTIIS, MAlinrAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIHTHS. 

y.M*. 2. At Belfast, the lady of Lieut. W. L. 
o’‘llillor«,n, .'lilthregi., of a daughter. 

‘'2, At Marine Squire, Brigliton, the lady of 
Kvnrv Traicrs Owen, Esq., lion. East-liulia 
< \mi)uny'i Bongal Civil Service, of a daughter. 

21 ;. Al K vet ton Ilxuae, near l.yinington, Hants, 
thclulyof Lieut Col. Henry Uoberta, C.B., of 

b.m. 


— At his house, Paddington Green, George 
Mortimer, Esii., nephew to the late John Far* 
quh<ir. Esq., of Fonlhill. 

11. At Bath, in the «.1fl year of his age, Chris- 
topher Keating, Esq., late of the Bengal civil . 
service. 

12. ' In Hans Place, after .a short illness. Henry 
Hawes Harrington, Esr;., lute of the Madras es- 
tablishment, in the i'M year of hU age. 

14 At Ballyhcdy House, county of Down., in 
his 62d year, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Henry Black- 
wootl, Bart., K.C.B. 


Lnii’lt/. At Bldeford, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
MurrtLU, Madras army, of a son. 


MARKTAGES. 

\(w. 27 . At Christ-church, .Surrey, James Sims 
Unwin, Fisq., of the Bombay artillery, to Mary, 
only daughter of Jacob Sims, Esq., of Laylon- 
hlone, EhseK. 

Dcr. 4. At Bath, Capt. G. W. Osborne, of the 
Hon. E.I. Company’s service, to Muria, youngest 
daughter of John ThuilHer, Esq., of Cadiz, and 
of Paragon-buildings, Bath. 

7 . At Dundee, Cicorge Lindsay, Esq., Bengal 
civil service, to Catherine Jemim.i, daughter of 
Win. Lindsay, Esq., Carolina Port. 

11. At Fladbury, Worcestershire, Capt. T. R. 
nillamore, Ist Grenadier regl. Bombay N.L, to 
Margaret, second daughter of the Rev. W. A. 
Priien, of Fladbury. 

22. Al Westerham, in Kent, J. W. Lewis, Esq., 
jun., late of the Hon. E.I. Camp.'uiy’s ariilleiy, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Wm. Lockit, Esq., 
of (iiKldards, in the same county. 

Ijitniy At llolvenden, Kent, Major G. Willock, 
K.L.S., to Charlotte, only child of the Rev. J. 
R. C'uumbe, of tiparkes, Holvcndcn. 


15. At Brighton, John Gwynne, Esq., late a 
captain in the Madras Native Infantry, and pay- 
master of the army serving in the Dooab district, 
aged 46. 

17. At Waikhampton Vicarage, Devon, Mr. 
Vl^llliam Alexander, fourth son of Daniel Alex- 
ander, E.sq., of tlic Isle of Wight, late an officer 
in the East-lndia service, in his 22d year. 

2<). In Russell Square, of effusion on the brain, 
the Right Hon. Lady Tenterdeii. 

23. On Connanght-Terrace, In the r4th year of 
his age. Sir John I ‘ox, of Dunmatiway, county of 
Cork, Bart., late of the 2(1 Life Guards He is 
succ<^cd in the title by his only surviving bro- 
ther, Col. George M. Cox, East-lndia Company’s 
service. 

Tjntcljf. At Copenhagen, the celebrated Profes- 
sor Rask, in the flower of his age. He was per- 
fectly versed in all the European languages, and 
had studied the greater part of those or Asia, from 
whence he had obtained some valuable manu- 
(uvipts. He had, iust prior to his demise, been 
named to a coininissipn charged to project mea- 
sures for ameliorating- the condition of the Danish 
colonies in Guinea. 

— ideut. Edward John Dusantoy, 49th regt. 
Madras N.I. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 


Si/^^ar.—Therc is little activity in East-lndia 
^uj^ars, but prices are well maintained. The trans- 
actions in Mauritius Sugar are limited. The West- 
India market dosed heavily before the (-hristmas 
week, and lower priees were submitted to. 

C'i/fec may be considered lower. 

has rather given way. 

Spirnare without alteration. 

Mk IS rather improving. 
rM.-.The Company’s sale finished on the 14th 
j 'ecember. About a ^jnillion of pounds weight has 
refused by the buyers, under the impression 
K Company reduce their upsetting price 
»n March, Teas will be lower ; but many are ap- 


prehensive that the feeling has caused the trade 
to rqject too large a quantity to have retained 
enough for this quarter’s consumption. Congous 
goldat2s.0’d. to 28. old. for common, good: 2s. 
Id. to 2s. 3d., fine 2s. 4d. to 38. They are rather 
under last sale. Alxwl 2,2(K» chests have been re- 
fused. The Black Teas finished on the 10th. 
Campols sold at 2s. () d. to 28. 41d.-3,716 chests 
refused. Souchongs sold at 2s. 8d. to 48.--5;J0 
chests refused. I'wankays sold at 2s. l&d. to fid., 
being Id, chcapcr-alwut 2,S00 chests refused. 
Since the sale, there has been some Inquiry for 
several breaks of Congou, and a profit of id. to 
id. per lb. has been made. 
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CALCUTTA, Augusta, 18S2. 


RS.A. Ri. A. 

Andiors Sa.Rs. cwu 15 o su o 

Bottfes 10017 0 ->18 0 

Coals B. md. 0 9 

Copper Sheathing. 16-40 ..F.md. 37 0 37 4 

— Braalers’, 40-120 do. 3? 12 - 38 0 

— • ThiA sheets do. — -• — 

Old Gross do. 34 12 - 35 0 

Bolt do. 34 12 - 35 0 

Tile do. 34 0 — 34 12 

— - Nalls, assort. do. 30 0 

Peru Slab Ct-Rs. do. 36 12 - 37 4 

—— Russia Sa.Rs. do. ~ 

Copperas do. 1 2 — 1 3 

Cottons, chints 

Muslins, assort — — — ^ 

— Yarn 16 to 170 mor. 0 4^ 0 8 

•— do., do. — — 

Cutlery P.C. — 

GUm 8 A. — 

Hardware. 251). — 

Hosiery, cotton P.C. 


R8.A. 


lOA. 

SOD. 


! Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs.F.n)d. 4 0 

Hat do. 4 0 

I English, sq do. 2 5 

I flat do. 2 5 

: — — Bolt do. 2 4 

Sheet do. 3 8 

» Nalls cwt. 8 0 

— — Hoops. F.md. 2 15 

' . Kentledge cwt. 1 u 

I Lead, Pig F.md. 5 1 

Sheet do. 5 7 

'Millinery 20 A.- 

, Shot, patent bag — . 

j Spelter CtRs. P. md. 5 1 

{Stationery 10 D. 

Steel, English Ct.Ra. F. md. 7 8 

. Swedish do. 8 8 

I Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 15 2 

' Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • .yd. 3 0 

; — coarse 1 4 

! Flannel fine 1 o 


, Ri.a. 

4 2 


4 

2 

2 

■ 2 
■ 4 

• 15 

• 3 

• 1 1 
- 5 2 
• 5 14 

26 A. 

ri 

25 A. 

7 12 

8 10 
16 I) 
3 H 
1 10 
1 B 


MADRAS, June 6, i8.'12. 


220 
26 A. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 10 @ 12 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 ~ 300 

— Cakes do. 265 —1^0 

Old do. none 

Nails, assort do. 210 — 

Cottons, Chints 2()A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 

Longcloth ~- 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware lOA.— 

Hardware 15D. — 

Hosiery ISA.— 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 40 — 

English sq do. 22 

— — Flat and bolt. do. 22 


Iron Hoops . 

Nails . 

Lead, Pig... 

Sheet . 

Millinery... 
Shot, patent . 


Rs. 

..candy 18 

...do. — 
. . .do. 40 
. . .do. 50 
10 
10 


20 A. Spelter candy 20 

I Stationery P. C. 

10 D. Steel, English candy 80 

25 A. Swedish do. 105 

20 D. Tin Plates box 21 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. 

45 I coarse P. C. 

I Flannel 20 A. 


^ R". 

@ ^ 

- 46 

- CO 

- 15 A. 

- 15A. 
31 

5D. 

87 

130 

22 

10 D. 

101 ). 


BOMBAY, September 1, 1832. 


Rs. Rs. 

Anchors cwt. 1.3 @ 17 

Bottles, pint dos. 1 — 

Coals chald. 18 — 20 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32,... cwt. 57 

— Thick sheeU .1, . .do. 50 — 6 i 

Plate do. 52 

Tile do. 54 

Cottons, Chintz *) 

— Longcloths I ^ 

Muslins .see remarks. 

*— Other goods J 

— — Yarn 

Cutlery, table. P.C. — 25 A. 

Glass and Earthenware 15 D. — 25D. 

Hardware. p.c. 15A. 

Hosiery^ hose only P.C. — 


lion, Swedish, bar. .... .St. candy 

' English, do .do. 

Hoops cwt. 

Nails do. 

Plates .do. 

—— Rod for bolts...... St. candy 

! do. for nails do. 

Lead, Pig cwt. 

' Sheet ‘.....do. 

Millinery 

Shot, patent cwt 

{ Spelter do. 

I Stationery 

I Steel, Swedish tub 

, Tin Plates box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • ^yd. 

— coarse 

- Flannel, fine 


R^ 

5 - 

13 - 

29 - 

34 - 

25D. 

10 ~ 

150. 

12 - 

14 - 
8 - 
1 - 


Rs. 

0 

31 

a 

15 

30 

35 

9 


II 


15 

10 


CANTON, May 7, 1832. 


On. Dn. 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds piece 4| C 

Longcloths, 40 yds. do. 3l ^ 4i! 

— Mudlns, 20 yds do, 2 .-211 

— Carobrld, 12yds do. li — Hi 

—— Bandannoes do. 2 — 2 ]' 

— Yam, Nos. 16to50 .pecul 32 44 

Iron, Bar do. 21 — 2t! 

— Rod do. 3 ' 

Lead do. ik 


Smalts pecul 

I Steel. Swedish, in kits. . . . r« cwt 

it Woollens. Broadcloth yd. 

, — Camlets ...pee. 

Dot Dutch do. 

— Long Ells Dutch do. 

Tin, Straits pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Dn. 
20 @ W 

liflMO 

I» -r 
28 

7-71 

A-J?. 

51 -«1 
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SINGAPORE, July 5, 1832. 


53 


Dn. 

AncJ®"”*. ino 3i- 

nS Nails and Sheathliiff pecul W - 

ii^FSXdapollamB, Sflycl. by 391n. pea. Si - 

^i“iSirh»> ^ » *>•*»- 

^ Longcioi^ 38to40.... 3M7da 6J - 

• — do.. .do..... 38^do. Oj - 

- do. . .do. .... 44 do. 7i ” 

— ^ 50 do. 9 - 

— 54 do. 9 - 

• — ■ 60 do. 10 - 

Prints, 7-8. ^ngh ooloum .da 21 - 

i 9-8 do. S\ - 

IllCambrIc. 12yd8.by^to45in...do. IJ - 
^Jaconet, 20 44 ..40 ....da 21- 


Dn. I Dts. Dn. 

^ 14 Cotton Hkfa. fanlt. Battlck, dble.. .covgf 7 ^ 10 

4 da do PulUcat da 80 ~ ®) 

40 , Twlat» lOtoOO pecul40 — 75 

3i Hardwate, assort. ...... (over stocked) N.D. — 

31 Iron, Swedish pecul 5 » 51 

8 Lead, Pig da 5 54 

8 '—Sheet da 51 — 6 

10 Shot, patent bag 1 — 2 

10 Spelter .pecul 31 — 44 

12 Steel, Swedish /.do; 6 — 7 

21 E««H8h . ...... . (heavy stock) do. N-D. 

81 Woollens, Long Ells 10 — 11 

2| — Cambleta .do. 25—32 

5 I Ladies' cloth (*)carlet) yd. 2 — 2 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta. Julj/16» 1832.-Con8lderable activity 
y . been manifested in several branches of business, 
.1 nre our last report, and large parcels of goods 
hA\ c changed hands. Generally there has been 
nrtleor no amendment in prices, but thetranaac- 
bill reported indicate a disposition on the part of 
he native traders to resume operations which we 
Inist to find confirmed.— 30. Our baaar re- 
Dorts continue to sliow a good amount of business 
lointf, and on the whole at rates that exhibit no 
decline. The business in Piece Goods has been 
coiiflned chiefly to Book Muslins, of which no less 
than 39,<Kli) pieces have been sold since our last 
publication, at progressively Improving prices: 
W (Hit) pieces were reported m tl\e previous week. 
j.iconet 3 are .asked after a good deal, and the in- 
uinry for I.appets is apparently reviving after a 
lone season of inactivity. Prints are very heavy. 
Woollens in belter request, but tlie lower qualities 
priniipally wanted; prices are not improved.— 
2. Tnere has not been so much demand for 
White Piece Goods within the last few days as 
there was according to^our preceding report ; the 
iii(|uiry for Hook Muslins particularly has much 
aliated— three late arrivals from the Clyde have 
added 1,5<I() cases to our stock generally. Printed 


Piece Goods have experienced a more active de- 
mand lately, but at no advance on price. The 
week's sales of Twist have been about 250 bales, at 
no material alteration of rates. Wo have heard of 
only one trifling sale of Woollens ; the demand U 
again very dull. — The following statement of 

K i is from the list of sales of Piece Goods 
g the week Jaconet Muslins, 2-11 to 6-14 
per piece: Book ditto, 2-1 to 3-6; Mull ditto, 
2-13; Assorted Lappets, 2-5 to 2-6: Longeioth, 
0-4 to 04) per yard ; Cambrics, .3-8 per piece, dtc. 

Bomba}/, Septl, 1832. — The following sales of 
Piece Goods and Cotton Twist have been reported 
to us 2,500 ineces of single and double-coloured 
chintz and Bengal stripes at Rs. 4^ ; 1,2(H) pieces 
Mulis at 4i per piece ; 1 ,000 pieces 6-4th Cambrics 
(12 yds.) at 3 Rs. per piece; and 100 pieces Leno 
Muslins, at 4 Rs. per piece. Cotton 'Twist, 4,500 
lbs., No. 30, at 11 annas; and D,0(K) lbs.. No. 50, at 
14 annas. 

Canton, June 1, 1832.— Cotton Yarn, of the Nos. 
16 to 40, keeps in demand, but no advance what- 
ever has taken place in price. J.ongclnths and 
other Piece Goods keep equally low, but still 
maint^n a brisk demand. Money continues very 
scarce, and trade generally Is very dull. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCflANGES. 


Cahutlaf Ang. 2, 18,32. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] ns. As. Rs. As. [Sell 

I’ri-m. 37 0 Ueinittablc 3li 0 Prem 

* ♦ « 

4 ().... Ditto .... 2 do. 3 0 

3 4 .... Ditto 3 da 2 12 

1 8 ••• Ditto .... 4 da 10 

Par .... Ditto .... 6 do. par 

f New 5 per Cent, from \ 

No. 1 to 250 /.•Par 


Pm{' 

P.cm. 3 j gp^ 

4 8 ,'kX or New ditto .... 4 0 
Disc. 0 3 4 per cent. Loan dis. ..06 
7,000 Bank oi Bengal Sharas— 6,000. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 0 0 per cer 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
hitircst on loans on deposit 5 0 da 

Bank of Bengal Dividend. 
4/thhalf.yearly dividend payable 6th July at 8 n 
cent, pet annum, being 400 Rs. per share. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Is <B»te,-to buy Is. lod. 

»• I0id.-to sell 1^ lid. to Is. Hid. per Sa. Rs, 

Madras, Aug 9t 1832. 
Government Securities. 

At the Remlttoble Loan. 


per 


37 Pf 


Fire per cent. Bengal Unremittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per,33r Sa. Ks 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. HHU Madras Rs. per 

100Sa.Rs. Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106) 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rp, 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 . . . w Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 1) Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106) 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 3 Prem. 

Course of Exchange, June 7. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. !)d. )>erM. Rupee. 

On ditto, at 90 days. Is. Old. per ditto. 

Bombai/, Sept. 1, 18.32. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 0 months’ sight, is. Od.uer Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1061 Bom. Us. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, 145 Bom. Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 18^-26, no to 111 per ditta 

Ditto of 1829-90, no to 111 per ditta 

Cantorit May *1, 18.32. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. Id. to 48. 2d. pcrSp.Dr. 

On Boigal, Cos., 30 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per KN) Sp. 
Drs.r-.Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditta 

On Bombay, ditto Bmn. Ki. 214 per ditto. 

Sycee Silver at Lintin, 3} to 4 per cent. 






t W ) 

goods OEC1.ARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 

For Soto 16 JantMtw.— IVomj)l 19 ApriU 

For Sale M JanuarjH-Prompt 12 AprU» 

CompanFt and Liconsod.— Indigo. 

For Sale 12 February-^Prompt 10 May» 

Com^j^oa—Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 

For Sale 18 Fe&ruafy— Prompt 7 June. 

OimiNtfipV.— Beugalnnd St Helena Raw Silk. 


CAIIOOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S SHIPS lately arrived. 
CARGO of the Lady JU*Nat^tent from Madrae* 
CompanFe^—CotUau 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, December 88, 1888. 

^•e #• d» 


haw-ikwa and china raomici. 


..cwt. 


£. 6. rf. ^ 


3 Id 0 
2 18 0 
2 li U 


.. 3 4 0 - 
Ib 0 0 4t- 
.. 0 0 fi — 


0 0 44- 0 
0 0 8 -0 


•cwt. 9 10 0 14 0 

- 3 8 


BorllU 

Cofl'ee, Java • 

Cherlbon 

Sumatra and Ceylon 

— Bourbon 

— Mocha 

Cotton, Surat 

— Madras 

— Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs for Dyeing. 

Aloes. Epatlca ••• 

AnnlseeiU, Star- -- 
Borax. Refined*. • 

»— Unrefioetl * • • 

Camphlre. in tub 
Cardamoms, Malabar, .ib 0 3 0 

— Ceylon 0 1 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 10 « 

Llgnea 4 0 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 7 

China Root ,...cwt. 1 R) 0 

Cubebs 4 0 0 

Dragon's Blood, ord. .... 5 0 0 
Gum Ammoniac, drop . . 0 0 o 

Arabic 2 6 0 

- Assafeetida 1 10 0 


9 19 0 
3 1 0 
3 15 0 


9 0 
0 6 
0 5| 


3 5 0 
I I none 
5 15 0 


6 10 
0 3 


3 15 0 

4 10 0 

0 1 3 

1 12 0 


7 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 10 0 


— Beniamin, 3d Sort. . 6 0 0 — 12 0 0 

Animi 3 0 

— ( lambogium 6 0 

— Myrrh 2 0 

Olibanum 1 15 

Kino ;• 10 0 

Lac Lake lb 0 0 

Dye 0. 2 

Shell cwt. 4 0 0 

Stick 2 5 0 

Musk, China oz. 0 18 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. none 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 0 6 

— Cinnamon 0 4 6 

— « Cocoa-nut 1 12 0 

— Caiaputa 0 o 6 

Mace 0 0 24 

Nutmegs ' 

Opium . 


— 900 

— 19 0 0 

— 10 0 0 

— 500 

— 12 0 0 
— 1 0 

n 7 0 0 
— 3 0 0 
- 1 12 0 


-086 


Opium . ■ . 
Rhubarb ■ 


Sal Ammoniac . • 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java 

Bengal 

Chhia 

Galls, hi Sorts ... • 

, Blue 

Hides, Bufi'alo .... 

Ox and Cow 

Indigo, Blue and V lolct. • • • 0 

Purple and Violet. ... 0 

Fine Violet 0 

Mid. to good Violet . • 0 

Violet andCopper .... 0 

Copper 0 

Consuming,mid.tofine 0 

— Do. ord. and low .... 0 

— Do. low and trash- ... 0 

Madras, mid. to fine- 

Do. bad and ord. ... 

Java 


0 13 — 
.... none 
.... 0 I 8 
cwt. 3 5 0 
■lb 0 0 fi| 
cwt. 0 13 0 
... 0 11 0 

0 18 0 

.... 3 3 0 
3 5 0 


— 024 

fc- oTTo 

-10 0 

— 0 14 0 

— 1 5 0 

— 350 

— 3 15 0 


5 3 — 


4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 11 
0 3 0 
0 2 3 


5 11 
5 8 
5 8 
5 0 
5 0 
4 6 
4 9 
0 3 8 
0 3 11 
0 3 4 
0 2 10 


s ilt A 

ShelU. Clihpi;”''* ® 0 

Nankeens piece — . 

Rattans 108 0 19 

Rice, Bengal White... cwt. o 15 0 

— Patna 0 18 o 

— Java 0 13 0 

Safflower 7 0 0 

Sago 0 18 0 

Pearl 1 0 o 


Saltpetre _ 

Silk, Bengal Skein ft 

Novr 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal Privilege 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt. 

— Pepper, Black lb 

L‘ White 

Sugar, Bengal 

Siam and China 
Mauritius fduly paid) 


1 17 U - 


9* in 

z sT* 

- I'f * 
1 1 0 

-013 0 
-12 0 0 

- 0 18 0 
“ 3 0 « 

1 18 « 


.... 0 
.... 0 
... 0 
.... 0 
cwt. 2 
..ft 0 
.... 0 
cwt. 1 


5 0- 
0 10 - 
3 6- 

2 9- 

3 0 

0 Sl- 
fi 4 - 

6 0 - 


0 9 :i 

0 I « 

0 fi (j 

0 4 « 


0 (I 4 

0 0 » 

0 19 0 - 1 J ” 

2 11 0 - 2 17 


. Manilla and Java 0 18 0 — 


Tea, Bohea ft 0 


1 U4- 

2 04 - 
2 64 - 
2 04 — 

3 14- 

2 4- 
2 2- 

3 14- 


Congou 

Soudiong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

— Pekoe (Orange) 

Hyson Skin .>.< 

Hyson. 

Young Hyson - 

Gunpowder none 

Tin, Banca cwt. 3 0 0 

Tortoisebhell ft I 8 0 

Vermilion ft 0 3 6 

Wax cwt. 4 10 U 

Wood, Sanders Red* . > - ton 15 0 0 

— Kbony 5 15 0 

— Sapan 16 0 U 


0 5 2 


-310 

- 2 15 0 

- nlTo 

- 17 0 0 
-700 


AUSTRALASIAN PROUUUK. 

5 0-07 


Cedar Wood foot 0 

on, Fish tun 26 0 

Whalefins ton 70 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best ft 0 3 0 

Inferior,. 0 15 

V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 

Inferior 0 


3 - 
8 - 

SOOTH AFRICAN FRODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 2 2 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und....ft 2 0 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 

Hides, Dry ft 0 


0 2 7 
0 nil 


Hides, Dry ro o 0 

Salted 0 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 0 

Fish tun 24 0 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 

Wax V 0 0 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best, .pipe 15 « 

Do.2d dr 3d quality .... 12 0 

Wood, Teak load 6 0 


— 2 f) I) 
-700 
-10 0 

- 0 0 « 

— 0 0 5 

— 33 0 0 


- 6 10 II 

- 18 0 0 
-14 0 II 
- 7 JO 'J 


PIUCES OF SHARES, December 26, 1832. 




Price, 

DividendsJ 

Capital 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 
Rast- India 

.(Stock). 

.(Stoi-k). 

.. 51 

.. 604 

~£. 

4 p.cent. 
3 p. cent 

3 p.cent 
44 p. cent. 

4 p. cent. 
G p.cent 

£. 

483,750 

238.(H)0 

1,352.752 

m,m 


March. Sept. 
June, Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April 5 Oct. 

.St. Katherine’s 


.. 72 

.. Bi4 

100 


Ditto ditto 


... 113 

2110, UK) 

— 

' 


West-India 

..(Stock). 

... 115 

> 1,380,000 

— 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian ( Agriculturalj . . . 

Carnatic Stock, Ist Class 

Ditto, 2d Class 

Van Diemen’s Land Company... 

61 
.. m 

4 p. cent 
3 p.cent 

10,000 

1 loiooo 

il 18 

’ 254 

U 

June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


I 1U,UIIU I XW I — — ^ 

Wolfe, Brothers, 23, 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

i’hoos oa r’HAHsaoias. 

The Bengftl papero contain terrific de- 
tails of the proceeding® of the T’hugs, or 
Straiwdcrs, and their systematic and orga- 
i.ired mode of plunder and murder. The 
Meerut Observer states that Uie organiza- 
tion of the T’hugs is such, that they oc- 
cupy all the roads and passes, and have 
tlHiir agents for the receipt of goods and 
supply of intelligence, in all the chief 
towns and in most of the cantonments of 
the Deccan, and that one of the richest 
bankers of the Deccan is said to be one of 
their agents. “ A Marwari beggar will 
arrive in the Deccan, with a dirty rag about 
bis loins, and a brass pot over his shoulder, 
and for some days will subsist on charily, 
connecting himself with Kunowjee brah- 
mins and Marwar shroffs and bunneahs 
previously established, and will with their 
aid set up a shop for the sale of blankets, 
brass-pots, and second-hand cheap goods, 
and in a surprisingly short time will en- 
large his premises, enclose them, and rise 
to be a rich banker, spreading his agents to 
the neighbouring towns ; he is an agent 
for the T’hiigs or P’hansegars, The na- 
tive governments are accused of dealing 
too leniently with these wretches, whom 
tiny punish only by fine. 

In the Bengal HurkarUf of August 3, 
appears a long account of the prac- 
tices of the T’liugs, by a correspon- 
dent. Tt is observed, by the editor of the 
paper, that “ there is a general impression 
amongst the British inhabitants of India, 
that the accounts which have been bitlierto 
published of the power and proceedings of 
the Thugs have been characterized by con- 
siderable exaggeration ; and it is only very 
lately that the subject has been forced upon 
the seiious notice of the Government.” 

“ From a perusal of various official do- 
cuments upon the subject, we have been 
struck with horror at the almost incredible 
number of lives that have been sacrificed 
hy these gangs of systematic stranglers. 
1 heir forms of worship present a melan- 
choly illustration of the manner in which 
mankind are apt to warp religion to their 
own views, and reconcile their consciences 
*0 the most hideous crimes. They have 
ineir temples and their priests, and never 
proceed on their expeditions without first 
Jjnploring the sanction and assistance of 
'ctr tutelar goddess — Bowanec. Her 

®™ple at Bindachul, a few miles west of 
jrzapore, is said to be constantly filled 
di*a” quarter of In- 

«n 1 A 1 people, however ignorant 

chased, should consider the murder 
dsial Ji>t<r.N.S.Voi..lO.No. 38 . 


of unsuspecting and unoffending travelleili 
of both sexes and of all conditions, an act 
sanctioned by religion, seems, at first 
thought, a perfect impossibility ; but a 
very little reflexion and philosophy is suf- 
fleient to convince us that no delusion is 
too gross and palpable for poor human na- 
ture. In highly civilized countries, where 
the march of intellect and freedom is most 
triumphant, there are prejudices and su- 
perstitions which even a T’hug would 
laugh at. These murd^ers firmly believe 
that, if they die in the execution of their 
professional duties, they will inherit ever- 
lasting happiness. It is curious that no 
shame seems to attach to the most cold- 
blooded murder, even in the case of in- 
fancy, old age, or female loveliness. In 
the deposition of Syud Ameer Alee, a 
jemmadar of T’hugs, taken before Cap- 
tain Sleeman, there are several curious 
confessions of the murder of women and 
children. Tlie habits of these people are 
so inveterate, that no change of fortune, 
good or evil, eflects a change in their mode 
of life.” 

The following are extracts of the com- 
munication we referred to : — 

** The gang-murderers of Central India 
are a race of human monsters who make 
blood th^ trade. They are brought up 
to it froiMheir youth by gradual initia- 
tion, and if they possess a daring spirit, 
they never fail to raise themselves to the 
rank of leader. They leave their homes 
ill groups at the end of the rainy season, 
and they rendezvous at a spot^ previously 
fixed on, where they make their final ar- 
rangements for the season. These arrange- 
ments consist in fixing on their private sig- 
nals, the course they are to take, and soon. 
Before tliey break into parlies or gangs, 
they muster between 300 and 400 strong. 
Their homes were situated in the Bhopal, 
Gwalior, and Bundlekund states, until 
lately, and the directions they took were 
the three great thoroughfares of the Dec- 
can, Scindia’sand Holkar’s country, dow'n 
to the sea, and the Dehli territory. They 
remain out operating on these roads for 
eight months every year, when each man 
generally betakes himself to his own home, 
and passes the four rainy months ostensi- 
bly in firming. Nearly all are married, 
and their wives conduct their household 
affairs during their absence, and take 
charge of the jewels and other property 
brought or sent home by their men, 

“ Careful distinctions are drawn 1^ 
tween those fit to throw the handkerchief 
and those who arc only aspirants; the lat- 
ter for the first few expeditions are not con- 
sidered sufficiently hardened to witness 

(H) 
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the commission of the murders, and are 
employed, therefore, as grave-diggers and 
scouts, and tliey perform all other subor- 
dinate duties. The former are called Bhur- 
toteSf the latter Shumeealis. When this vi- 
cious and extravagant life has given them 
a taste for the employment — for however 
humbling it is to the pride of man to find 
any of bis fellow-creatures can be found to 
evince a fondness for such horrible crimw, 
yet certain it is, these men do acquire 
such an attachment for this mode of life 
they can rarely afterwards give it up. 

An instance of this occurred in the leader, 
Motee, who was executed with twenty- 
eight others at Saugor, June 30, 1832. 
ITiis man was returning with a large gang 
of T’hugs from the Deccan, in 1822, to- 
wards Bundelkund, and having a brother 
then in gaol at Jubbulpore, be called to see 
him, nnd informed him of their proceedings. 
On this information, the brother, Kaleeon 
Sing, went to the political agent, and 
had them all seized : of two of tlie party, 
one was a government cliuprassee, and the 
other a police jemadar. Shewing their offi- 
cial warrants and also a notorious vaga- 
bond, whom they had got bound on a litter 
as a foil, the charge was held to be im- 
probable, and they were let go ; after they 
had left Jubbulpore some days, Kaleean 
Sing again went to the agent, and repre- 
sented, that if this gang of 150 were again 
brought back, his brother Motee would 
point out tlie places where the bodies of 
tlieir victims were buried. this, a 
strong body of horse and foot were des- 
patched, and the whole party secured near 
Saugor, with the exception of twelve, who 
had in the mean time gone off to Bundel- 
kund, with all tlieir valuable plunder. 
The bodies accordingly were pointed out, 
and the gang distributed over the different 
gaols of the agency. For this service, Mo- 
tee was allowed to remain at large on 
security. This occurred in 1822. After 
remaining quiet at Jubbulpore for three or 
four years, he made off, and did not make 
his appearance again till his security was 
forfeited. Subsequently, be obtained leave 
of absence for a few months, and it was 
while ostensibly on leave, he beaded a 
gang of more than 100 T’hugs, and com- 
muted a seric's of most horrible murders on 
the Baroda road. 

As if to mock and ridicule the solemn 
institutions of man, these wretches affect to 
have a presiding deity over them ; the god- 
dess Bhowanee they propitiate ere they 
enter on their villainous onteiprixes. So 
regular and matter-of-course do they re- 
gard their occupation, that they look on it 
in the light of a trade, always calling it 
by that term. When not on the road they 
pay respect and deference to their religious 
sect, the brahmins i but on the road, their 
persons are no longer sacred, and to kill 
thorn is no greater sin than any otlier. Iii- 
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deed, a large number of Thugs are brah- 
mins. 

« It is an invariable rule with then, 
never to rob travellers until they have first 
strangled them ; and it is really wonder, 
ful to observe how ridiculously trifling 
sometimes the temptation is which induces 
them to commit the crime. Two brah, 
mins were murdered by the Baroda gang 
at Chauraec, and only two brass-pots (lo. 
tabs) and a talee were shared between forty. 
Tlie Bhurtotes, or stranglers, come infer 
eight annas or a rupee extra, and if the 
booty is large, each Shumseeah throws in 
an additional rupee to make up a purse for ■ 
them . In each gang there are two or three 
smooth-spoken men, who are usually de- 
puted to join the ill-fated traveller. They 
generally contrive, in the course of two or 
three days, to lull the suspicions of the 
most cautious, and by degrees to introduce 
the rest of the gang ; at this time, if some 
fortuitous circumstance favours their pur- 
pose, a grand entertainment is proposed, 
and the expense readily borne by the 
Thugs ; after dinner, some two or three 
will play the guitar, the rest of the parly 
sitting round smoking and talking. By 
this means, having secured their highest 
confidence, the private rignal is given, the 
fatal cloth is thrown, and the helpless vic- 
tims are strangled, unpitied and unheard ; 
one man throws the handkerchief, while 
two hold the hands ; and it is not unusual, 
if a victim is more restive than ordinary, 
to give him a kick below, which imme- 
d lately knocks him prostrate, and the work 
of death is completed. The bodies aio 
now deposited in the graves, prepared to 
receive tirem by the young hands, and hav- 
ing collected the booty, they generally do- 
camp. The beds of rivulets are usually 
selected as lire site for the graves. The 
stream being turned aside, the bodies are 
buried, when it is again restored to iu 
original course. The reason for doing so 
is to prevent any putrid smell from ema- 
nating, which would attract jackals, wolvix, 
hymnas, and other wild beasts, whose no'.e 
would soon lead them to the spot, and the 
bodies would be torn up and discovered. 

Whenever, therefore, circumstances trans- 
pire to prevent the dead bodieo being se- 
curely deposited, and they become ex- 
posed, the T’hugs immediately quit that 
part of the country. Beds of rivulets arc 
not, however, always selected; sometimes 
they bury the bodies in mango-groves, or 
under large tamarind or bur-irces, an 
accuracy with which these men wdh 
a lapse of several years, point 0“^ ^ , 

where the murdered Ifedies arc J 

astonishing. When a Thug 

as an approver, his ' ,,,,Lnd 

tion, containing the names of the g g 
where murders where 5 to 

and he » then sent off, dU- 


point out tire graves. 
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interred, and an inquest bald by the parly 
present and the natiye authorities of thd 

**^*f()f these numerous gangs of murder. 
fo about 800 have been seiaed: there 
Srere executed at Jubbulpore, in 1830 and 
1831> thiry-nine; at Saugor, in June and 
Iyly'l832, seventy-seven; and the war- 
raiite are daily expected up for thirty more ! 
The remainder are either to Iw transported 
or imprisoned for life. 

<( The indifference these men show on 
mounting the gallows is truly astonishing. 
With their own hands they adjust the baU 
ter, pressing the knot, some dose behind 
the ear, so that it should not slip, and 
talking to their companions while doing so 
with the greatest coolness. Ere the fatal 
beam can be withdrawn, they jump off, and 
launch themselves into eternity ! The 
bodies of IMusselmans are buried, and the 
Hindoos burnt. Among the last party of 
Thugs that were executed, there were 
seventeen Mussel mans, who hung them- 
selves in their shrouds. 

“ From the great numher of TMiugs 
that have been seized, it was found neces- 
sary to erect two new prison-houses at 
Siiigor, in addition to the giiol. There 
are now 5(X) in confinement, exclusive o( 
those executed, and some fifty or sixty 
who (hed in gaol, and others are daily 
pouring in.” 

LOCUSTS. 

A letter from Tirhoot states, that on the 
fiili July some parts of the district were 
visited by an extensive flight of locusts, 
iMoiuling four square miles, and all the 
iiidigo-planls and crops over which they 
passed were materially injured. The noise 
created by their approach was similar to 
iliat of a north-wester. While passing 
over the house, they occasioned so much 
lUrkiH-ss that it became impossible to read. 
Some parts of the district over which they 
passed escu]}cd from their damage, hut 
''ome factories and fields were entirely 
ravaged, and not a leaf was left behind 
llicm. 

Juanporct July 1 5, 1832,— Since the 5tli 
there have been three other flights of lo- 
custs to the eastward — one nearly over 
Henarcs; another intermediately between 
henares and Pussewa, and a third over 
‘hi-mpore, embracing an extent north and 
^”ulli of tliirty-six miles. About seventy 
heegahs of plant at Bohora has been de- 
voured by their casually alighting.— iVatiuc 
Vaper. 

Ma. SAMUEL, A CONVERTED JEW. 

It is perhaps not generally known, that 
IS now in Calcutta a Mr. Samuel, a 
^pnveited Jew, who came to India with 
^‘cwssinnilar to those of Mr. Wolffe, vix. 
after Uic lost tribes. Mr. Samuel 


it a grfot tra? eller, iMvin’g,' at we under., 
atond, been almost over tbe whole of con- 
tinental Europe. He was converted at 
Glasgow, and is now a member of the 
church of Scotland. We learn that be haa 
it in contemplation, after sojourning a 
year or two at this presidencyi to proceed 
to Malabar and China, in furtherance of 
the object for which he came to India. — 
Indian Register, 

THE MAHOMBDAN FANATIC. 

Tusseer Odden Mahomud, the fanatic 
Mahomed preacher, is a native of the Up- 
per Provinces towards Oude. He first 
commenced preaching his doctrines at Be- 
nares, viz. that it is degrading to the Ma- 
liomedans to hold any intercourse with the 
Christians, and to be employed under 
them. In course of time, he attracted the 
notice of the local authorities of that city, 
and a purwannah issued from the Magis- 
trate's Court to apprehend him, on which, 
he fled and came to Calcutta, where he 
preaches the same mischievous doctrines. 
The Mudrussa Mahomedan College sent a 
**falxvat' from the books of their sects, to 
shew that his doctrines were fallacious ; 
but the fanatic treated it with indignity 
and contempt, and came to the outer gates 
of the college, and abused the students, 
stating, that, as the cr liege was support- 
ed by the British Government, the stii. 
dents gave a partial ^*Jnlwa** A com- 
plaint was subsequently lodged against him 
at the police-office, and he was warned to 
desist from* such improper conduct; never- 
theless, he lias paid no attention to it. 
Some days ago, a day was fixed by him 
and the ainlas of the Mudrussa College to. 
argue from the various Maliomedan books, 
the grounds of the fanatic’s doctrines, but 
he failed to attend ; it is the wish of the 
Mudrussa College students to oust him out 
of Calcutta, if they legally can do so.— 
Beng, Ilurk, July 24. 

MUTINY OF THE BEGUM SUMROo’s TROOPS 
aT SIRDIIANAH. 

Not having received any authentic ac- 
count of the late mutiny at Sirdhanah, wo 
have embodied the various native reports 
that have reached us as to the cause of t^iis 
affair, which, if defective, we hope may 
be corrected; — 

Her highness’s body-guard, consisting 
of about 300 men, have hitherto received 
seven rupees monthly pay, and are mounted 
on liorses the property of the begum. This 
system is the invariable practise in all na- 
tive body-guards, and soldiers of this class 
are designated bargeers. Colonel Uyee, 
who it appears is the commander-in-chief 
at Sirdhanah, has the credit of having 
advised her highness tlie begum to take 
example by the present clipping system in 
vogue in the Company’s army ; and, on the 
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pletf of flMncia) pressure, to compel the to the Inftiriated fanitici; whin they tuM 
body-guard bargm to purchase, at the for Hat the Joint Magistrate's C^rt hn 
sum of 80 rupees each, their horses, and ing been bribed by the wealthier defsn* 
to contract for feeding them for tlie sum dants. This affair, after the effusion of 
of 7 rupees; that is, each bargeer was to much blood, having been quelled in an 
receive 14 rupees montlily pay, with which insurrectionary point of view, has been 
he was to keep himself and horse ; more- lately investigated at the Commissioner's 
over, that 5 rupees was to be deducted by Circuit Court, Calcutta, where no Ir,, 
monthly stoppages, vntil the sum of 80 ro- than 260 prisoners, the greater pan 
pees was realized from eaeh man. 'Ibe of them, more or less, maimed and 
body-guard represented, through their wounded, amongst whom is Teetoo Meer’s 
native officers, that as some of her hjgh- son, with about 200 witnesses, had to st- 
oess'a horses were not worth 20 rupees, tend, and we suppose, in a short time, the 
while others are worth 200, the proposed final result will lie known to the public 
arrangement was unjust ; and that, more, by the decision of the Niumut Adawlut. ' 
over, it was impossible for any man to It appears that, in the village where this 

maintain himself and horse for the sum of insurrection first broke out, there was a 
1 4 rupees, as a common suwar of the Cora- musgid, much venerated by the Mussel- 
pany received 18. man weavers, by whom the village was 

The murmurs of the men were disre- chiefly inhabited, and who were the major 
garded, when two native officers addressed part of these fanat'cs. It was customary 
Colonel Dyce in rather an abrupt manner, with them, on Friday (the Moslem sab. 

when, it is said, the colonel rebuked them bath) and other days of ceremonies, en- 

sharply. The sirdars, who were old sol- joined by their religion, to collect tliem, 

diers, observed that the colonel was a mere selves at this musgid to pray, it being 

youth, and should not abuse old soldiers, usual with them to shout out their miiiz. 
Colonel Dyce made use of a term of re. zeens (or cry to prayers) putting their 
proach most revolting to a native soldier, hands up to their ears. In the neighbour, 
on which one of the native officers put bis hood of the said musgid was the residence 
hand on the hilt of his sword, and, some of the principal zemindar of the village, 
state, drew it ; but bis comrades interposed, whose ryots these weavers were. The 
and prevented his revenging the insult of- children of this zemindar, whenever tbese 
fered to him. On this the colonel made a Mussclmans assembled to pray, used to 
report to her highness, who directed the ridicule them, mimicking their cry to 


guns and a battalion of foot to be sent for, 
and to fire on the mutineers. Tlie order was 
actually given, but the troops mildly refused 
to massacre their comrades, and her high- 
ness was obliged to dismiss them to their 
line, and to pay up and discharge the 300 
bargeer^ who offered no resistance what, 
ever to her mandate. 

The tioops attach no blame to her high, 
ness, whose courage, energy, and general 
regard to her native soldiers is well known ; 
but it is sold that Colonel Dyce is viewed 
with great dislike, and is considered the 
adviser of this injudicious measure. We 
cannot but admire the conduct of the bar- 
geers, and consider the attempt, to first 
deprive them of their pay and then murder 
them, as most disgraceful. We hope that 
her highness the begum, whose talent and 
courage is recorded in the History of Bri. 
tish India, will not again be guided by such 
advisers ; otherwise, wc fear tliat her high, 
ness will only find protection by residing 
within the precincts of a British canton- 
ment,— iWeeruH Observer* 

TEETOO MEER's IHSURRICTION. 

We have been able to collect, from va. 
rious authentic sources, the secret cause 
which led to the late disturbances at Bara- 
sut, which was owing diiefiy to the preju- 
dices of the Hindoos and filusselmans to 
each other, aggravated by the chicanery of 
the native amlas, in shutting out redress 


prayers, imitating their actions, &c. Hav- 
ing remonstrated repeatedly, the oflended 
Mussel mans complained to the zemindar 
(the father), who, instead of disconnte- 
nancing such conduct, rudely drove away 
the complainants. Thus encouraged, the 
mischievous brats set no bounds to their 


idicule, and the eiasperated Mahome- 
lans struck one of these raimickers a slap 
m the face, who went blubbering to his 
Father, who issued his mandate to catch 
IS many as could be caught and bring 
them to him. His obsequious brijabasees 
lew in all quarters, and brought some of 
these delinquents to their master, who, on 
their attempt to justify their conduct, on 
the plea of the provoking conduct of the 
offenders, ordered a Hindoo barber to be 
brought, and having told one of hrs servants 
to bring some urine, had it applied, lost®® 
of lather, to the long flowing beard of one 
of the Musselmans, ordered the barber to 
shave beard, whiskers, and mustacnios, 
and then, after giving them a sound a 
booing, turned them out. Exaspera ^ 
at this treatment, these devotees cotnptoi^ 
ed at the cutcherry of the joint . 
of Barasut, and the^ause was put ott^ 
die by the amlas, who, 
bribe from the zemindar, distorted “ 
so that it was eventually V 

zemindar, finding the j^pig 

tending their devotions, one dsH** 
killed in the rnusgid|and U» blood rtreww 
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iLdcjettedanddwtroyed. ninliiMitep 
to a meeting on the ensuing Friday 
' i-ht when Teetoo Meer, a wandering 
fakeer proposed to destroy the xeinindar 
Ind his whole household ; adding, that 
•f they would elect him their leader, be 
'had a charm whereby tbo bullets of their 
enemies would immediately after being 
discharged melt in air. Thus inflamed, 
the infuriated fanatics at night attacked 
the zemindar’s house, killed a cow in his 
takoorbarry, which they destroyed; and 
began to cut down bamboos and build pal. 
li^des to protect IheraseWes, living upon 
plundering ; and forced cow’s-flesh into 
the mouths of all the Hindoos that came in 
their way. In the meantime, the zemindar 
complained at the cutcherry of the joint 
nia'»istrate of Barasut, who ordered the 
daroga to inquire into this matter, and 
send in his report concerning the case. 

This daroga, being a bramin and having 
received a bonus from the zemindar, set 
no bounds to his atithority, which so ex- 
asperated the fanatics that they cut olf the 
diiroga’s head. A report of this affair 
having been communicated to tlie magis- 
trate at Barasut (Mr. Alexander), lie went 
to inquire personally on the spot into the 
particulars of the affair, and seeing it 
likely to become one of a serious nature, 
wrote for military assistance, and once 
more held parly with Meer Teetoo, the 
ringleader, who refused to listen to any 
terms, stating to Ins followers, that ** the 
bow at AJmecr had been bent in his name,” 
and was by them saluted as King Teetoo 
the First ; w'hereupon some blank cart- 
ridges were fired, to intimidate the rebel, 
but as none were wounded thereby, Teetoo 
shouted out, “ see, brethren, is not my 
saying true ? the bullets of these kaffers 
do not kill.” This so encouraged these 
fanatics, that they sallied out of their in- 
trenebments. But a volley from tlie troops 
soon put this notion out of their heads, for 
to their dismay, King Teetoo was one of 
the first that fell ; on which they took to 
flight. Notwithstanding this, some of his 
infatuated followers still believe that Tee- 
too Meer escaped into the sunderbunds, 
from whence he proceeded in the disguise 
of a jogee towards Chittagong, and thence 
he has gone to Mecca.— Hurk, July 
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Cakutt* to endeavour to ralae her, but thia 
was found to be a hopeless attempt* as she 
was completely under water* and the river 
rising, which fllled her with sand. Ap« 
prehensions were entertained that this acci- 
dent would operate as a serious check to 
the progress of steam-navigation on the 
Ganges, 

OASAT UUKbWAA MBLA. 

An official report to the commissioner 
of the northern Doab* respecting the 
Koomhh ca Mela, or Great Fair of Hurd- 
war, states that it passed without disturb- 
ance; that on the lllh May. the great 
bathing, some millions of persona bathed, 
not one of whom met with the slightest 
accident or injury ; that the liberality and 
humane consideration of the British Go. 
vemment* in having completed the en- 
largement of the bathing ghaut and a 
newly-constructed road leading to it with- 
out the town of Hurdwar, were fully ac- 
knowledged by the native community, 
and that as (he present fair w>as more 
largely attended than in 1820, it may bo 
reasonably expected that the passage to the 
river, in its present improved stale, is 
sufficiently spacious for any number of 
people who are likely to assemble on fu- 
ture occasions. 

SUDDER AUMEfCKS. 

The Ilurkaru states, that tliere has been 
a warm disputation betwixt Mr. Nisbett. 
the circuit judge of Moorshedabad, and 
Mr. J. W. Ricketts, sudder aumeen of that 
zilla, on the subject of Mr. Ricketts* trans- 
mitting his decision to the circuit judge, 
accompanied by a letter instead of a petition, 
which the circuit judge held contrary to 
the regulations of tlie court regarding sud- 
der aumeens ; and Mr. Ricketts held it 
degrading to do it by petition, viewing the 
situation of a sudder aumeen and a Chris- 
tian of too much respectability to submit to 
all the fancies of the judge. The matter 
was referred to the Sudder Dewany Adaw. 
lut, who give it against Mr. Nisbett, the 
circuit judge. 


toss OP THE STEAMER “ BURHAMPOOTER.'* 


TEMFERAMCB SOCIETIES. 

Temperance societies are forming in 
British India. One has been formed in 
H.M,*s 3d Regt. or Buffs, and which 
consists of twenty-eight persons, includ- 
ing two officers. 


The Burhampooter steamer, on her way 
from Benares, with return treasure, when 
a few miles below Buxar, on tlie 27th 
June, struck on something very hard, sup- 
posed to be a very large tree (though in 
fourteen feet water), which broke her bot- 
tom, and she went down. The treasure 
was got on a sand-chur, as well as the 
^sengers; but the vessel was totally lost, 
ine Hoogly steamer was despatched from 


FACTORT AT MALDA. 

Tlie commercial residency at Malda has, 
we understand* been closed* as being more 
expensive than productive. By closing 
factories which produce little or notliing* 
the entire product of the Honourable 
Company’s commercial agencies will be* 
much more considerable. 

The abandonment of the factory of 
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Milda forcibly suggesU to the mind 
the mutability of all earthly prospects. 
Forty years ago, it was one of the most 
flourishing in India, as its old flag-staff 
and battery of guns, intended to protect 
the large property it contained, will attest. 
In 80 short a space of time has iu com- 
mercial value fallen so low as to occasion 
its being abandoned. 

The following little anecdote will con. 
vey to our readers some idea of the extent 
of business formerly transacted at Malda. 
The late Charles Grant, Esq., was for a 
long time the commercial resident at 
Malda, where, in addition to a liberal sa- 
lary, he received a considerable commis- 
sion on all the articles purchased by him 
for the Company. On making up his ac- 
counts, at the end of two or three succes. 
sive years, he found that the sum which 
became due to him was very great, and 
that he was in fact making a large fortune 
very rapidly. Being a man of the most 
scrupulous integrity, he sent all his books 


Uki. 

their anceslori^ without calling in quesflon 
its doctrines, the Hindoos themselvcn ipiv 
request the Government to lend its aid, or 
in the case of its refusing to supply 
deficit of »,000 rupees, now existing In 
the establishment of that college, it niay 
be made up by raising a subscription 
among the wealthy members of the Hin. 
doo community. But in tlie present state 
of things it is impracticable, as the hereti. 
cal opinion of the college students has cast 
a stigma upon that institution. It may he 
asked, if so, why do the children of Ilin, 
doo gentlemen still attend the Hindoo 
College; we answer that many of them 
have left it, and those who have not done 
so ore under the rigid restraint of their 
fathers and guardians, u ho keep a watch, 
ful eye over them. If they had a better 
plade to give English education to their 
sons, they would have ceased to have any 
connection with it by this time. But since 
they themselves contributed a great deal to 
have it founded, and as it is the best Eng- 
lish school among them at present, fear- 


SflUJJUluua ----- .. 

down to the Governor General in Calcutta ,.,.i ..a.- 

fwe believe the late Lord Cornwallis), ing its downfall, some of them have not 
and lagged that they might be very care- withdrawn their sons from H^Chundrika. 
fully examined, as he was making money — — 
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so fast, that he suspected be was not com- 
ing by it honestly, though he could dis- 
cover no error iu Ids accounts. 

Tlie Governor General returned the 
books to him unexamined, and begged 
him to be quite at ease on llie subject ; add- 
ing that he wished all the servants of the 
Honourable Company were equally scru- 
pulous.— fi'umoc/jflr jDf/rymn. 

THE HINDU COLLEGE. 

Our readers are aware that, in last 
Thursdsiy’s Chundrika, there appeared a 
letter under the signature of ** An Inhabi- 
tant of the City,” to the following sub- 
stance : that, on effecting a retrenchment 
ill the establishment of teachers and other 
servants of the Hindoo College, there 
will be a great falling off in its utility. 
We, on our part, say it is very true, 
and Government should employ every 
means in its power to facilitate the dif- 
fusion of knowledge amongst its sub- 
jects. Tliough it was all along the case 
with our government ; it is but lately that 
it has been rather indifl’erent with the 
Hindoo College, The reason, we appre- 
hend, is that some of the students of the 
college have turned atheists, some Chris- 
tians, and others have no fixed principles, 
sometimes following Mahommedanism 
and sometimes Christianity ; which circum- 
stance is of course revolting to the feelings 
of the Hindoos, who, instead of expecting 
much benefit from that institution, as they 
did formerly, now suspect a great mischief 
to their religion, and the Government 
observing the same has slackened the aU 
lention which it once paid to it. If the 
college students do but follow tlic creed of 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

Our information is, that the camp will 
break up at Simla at the end of October, 
and that the party will travel by dawk to 
Delhi, starting on the 5th November via 
Allyghur, for Agra, and from the latter 
on the 24lh for Gwalior. Here a little de- 
tention is expected till about the 8tli Dc- 
cember, when, by the route of Dutteali 
and .lansc, the camp will proceed to Bur- 
wa Sagur. Arrived at this place, the party 
will divide, Lord William Bentiuck with 
a few attendants going on to Saugor aiul 
Jubhulpore, while the bulk of the party 
movethrougb Keitah and Bandah in Buo- 
delkund, towards Allahabad, which sta- 
tion they will reach about ibe middle of 
January, nearly at the same time that the 
Governor General will be at Jubhiilpoio. 
His Lordship will return by dawk, tra- 
veiling by the new road to Calcutta, an 
we may look for his arrival before the end 
of Febiuary.— CW. Cour, Sept. 19. 

MR. WOLFF. 

The Calcutta Cfmstian Obsen^,^ 
September, contains a portion of the jour- 
nal of Ibis eccentric personage, giving a 
account of his travels from Meshe 
Bokhara, “ the Kowut 
strength of Islaam, the city of Afra^h 
the residence of Behador Khan* 
the supposed Habor*of ' jnd, 

neighbour and supplantress o 

the^^centre of Mahomro^an iwrning, « 

geW) and tlie Hindoo. 

lonfc rambling, f»» 

giefl conjectures, or rather maertiW*. W 
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t. covering strong Indications of “ mod. 
tTs through much learning Ha still 
rlaims the prophetic character, and predicts 
the second coining of Our Saviour in the 
ear 1847* following are copies of 
Wolff’s prodavuUwn and of Runjeet 
Ijintr’s nuTwanah on this subject. 

Proclamation.^** To all 
the learnetf Mahomedans of HindosUn. 
Know that I, Joseph Wolff, am an Eng- 
lish clergyman and a descendant of Israel, 
and I have read the Tauret^ Zuboor, and 
Um^eil, and I believe in tliem. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, died for our sins, 
and he was restored to life again by God’s 
command, and went to heaven, and he 
vill again descend in the Hijree year 1262 
^A. D. 1847, and Bytool Mukuddus 
(Jerusalem) will be his capital ; and his 
authority will be established over all the 
kings and rulers of the earth, and the lion 
and sheep, that is, the powerful and the 
helpless, will become friends, and live in 
safety and unity together. The Jews will 
believe and obc‘y him. 

“ I went to Sham, Bytool Mukuddus, 
Kalub (Aleppo), Isfambole (Constantino- 
ple), Ispahan (Meshed), Bokhara, Balkh, 
and Cabool, and, by the command of God 
and JesUs Christ, I shall proclaim it all 
over the country. I have disputed with 
the learned Maiiomcdans and Jews. Now 
that I have arriv;ed in lliiulostan, and as I 
know that, according to the command of 
God, and in die book of Daniel, the signs 
of the descent of Jesus Christ will appear 
in a year hence, that is to say, war will 
occur in every country ; Dijjal (Satan) 
v\ill appear, and clioK'ra ir.orhus, &c. will 
prevail, and carilujiiakes will frequently 
take place, I write this for your inforiiia' 
timi, as 1 consider you to be my friends, 
like iny own brethren, in order that you 
may make a vow, and come again to God, 
who is most merciful. 

“ The duty of prophets is to predict, 
which is suflicient,” 

Puvwanah from Ma/ia Uoja JUaijeel 
lo his Vakeel t liolla Ktshen Cliuiul.-^ 
“ A proclamation, written by the Ilev. 
Ml. Joseph Wolff, having just reached 
me through the channel of M. Chevalier 
A Haul, 1 send it to you in the original, 
!''hI 1 dcsiie that you will shew it to Capt. 
Made ; aitd if he has not arrived at Lood- 
liiana, you will read it to Dr. Murray, and 
making yourself fully acquainted 
tvith the real state of the case, you will 
represent the same to me. M, Chevalier 
Allard verbally stated to me, that the 
"ords made use of by tlie alKive-iiRnicd 
rev. gentleman, in** the proclamation in 
question, were totally inconsistent with 
common sense, and that they appeared to 
>»ve proceeded from intellectual derange- 
4lh Assaur 1829, S.E.” 
p . *'• yolff had several interviews with 
, Abbas Mirza, who complained that 


the Engllah gov^tticnt did noi fend an 
extraordinary ambasaadtir to Persia. Tbe 
intimate connection between tbe Persian 
prince and tbe Russian government is well 
understood throughout Khorasan, Turkis. 
tan, and even in Cabool. Mr. Wolff as- 
serts that the Russian government has 
written to Futteh All Shah, offering him 

5.000 men to take Khorasan and put down 
the plundering system of the Turkomans ; 
and be believes that Russia will very soon 
make herself mistress of Khiva, under 
the pretext of liberating the Russians said 
to be held in bondage there. The rumour 
prevailed that Mr. Wolff was the prince 
royal of England, and that he had been 
sent by his royal father to watch the move- 
ments of the Russians, and then to assist 
the Turkomans against them.** 

Mr. Wolff observes “ It Is remark- 
able that there is a current belief, not only 
throughout Khorasan, but as 1 found it 
afterwards throughout Turkistan even to 
Cabool, that Abbas Mirza had married a 
Russian princess, and adopted tlie Russian 
religion, and that 50,000 Russians would 
come to Khorasan by way of Klnva, and 
assist Abbas Mirza in conquering Kho- 
rasan. So mucli is true, tliat Russia has 
written to Futli Ullah Shah, oQering to 
him 5,000 men, for taking Kiiorasun, and 
putting down the chapow, i. e, plundering 
system of the Turkmans ; and I hope to 
prove it to a certainty lliai Russia will be 
very soon the mistress of Kliiva, under 
the pretext that the king of Khiva has 

8.000 Russian slaves, whilst 1 know l)y 
the most authentic reports that there are 
not above 200 Russian slaves and sixty 
Russian deserters at Khiva, tliirty Russian 
slaves at Bokhara, and two Russian slaves 
at Sarakbs ; at Mowr is no Russian slave. 
The Russians in tlie service of the Khans 
of Khora''.'m are all deseiters from their 
country. TJiey serve as topshees (artil- 
lery-men).” 

The Turkomans s.-ty lliat tltey are des- 
cended from Gaiiruuian and Yulawntsh, 
and Mr Wolfl’ is struck with tlie simila- 
rity of Gahram.in and German, and still 
more witli the resemblance hetneen the 
features of the Germans and Turkomans, 
and especially of the ftMTialc sex in both 
countries. The people of Khiva .md Bok. 
liara, he s.iys, are called Osbeks, whicli 
he explains 0& “self,” and 7?eA “ lord,* 
Of tlie ignorance of European geographers 
Mr. Wolff thus speaks : 

*< It is totally a mistake of our geogra- 
phers in Europe to call tlie Osbeks, Tar- 
tars ; they do not know here tbe name of 
Tartars, nor is tliere a Great Bucharia ex- 
isting, as I once found written in the Mis- 
mnary lieffsters. We laugli at the igno- 
rance of the people of this country with 
regard to Europe, while our learned pro- 
fessors in Europe know os little of this 
country, with all their books, as the Turk- 
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msoi of Mowr do about England. ' Sa- 
marcand is placed by our geographers in 
Independent Tartary. It makes a cat 
laugh t The Russian caravans do not go 
through Bokhara on their way to China, 
as Richardson asserts in his Persian Die- 
tionary.’* 

It might, perhaps, produce an equal 
effect upon the risible muscles of a ca^ if 
the animal could understand that **an 
English clergyman ** had studied geogra- 
phy in Richardson's Persittn Dictibnarif 
and tlie Missionary Register, both respect- 
able works in their respective departments! 

The India Gazette mentions that a letter 
from Mr. Wolff, dated Soobathoo, the 7th 
September, states that he was on the point 
of leaving that place for Cashmere. It 
would appear, therefore, that he has re- 
ceived Runjeet Singh’s permission to ex- 
tend his travels to that country. 

PRESS OF AGRA. 

A native reporter, at fifteen rupees per 
month, from the Agra press, attends the 
Kucherees of the magistrate and collector 
of Futtehgurh. The first number from 
the press, in lithography, reached there 
on the 30th August. It is to be a weekly 
paper in Persian, at four annas per month, 
superintended by Dr. J. Henderson and 
Mr. Beckett. Seven other stations, we 
hear, are also to iiave reporters, m. Boo- 
lundshahur, Uileeghur, Meerut, Morada- 

bad, Cawnporc, Muttrn, and Agra. The 
following is an item from Futtehgurh. 

It is not with a little surprise we find 
that a public auction was held at Fiitleli- 
gurh on a Sunday/ (the 26lh August). 
The property disposed of was in liquida- 
tion of a decree of the ziilah court, ob- 
tained by one lluoromautjce, for about 
500 rupees, against a Mr. Thomas Fran- 
cis^ who is at present at Lucknow. Sure- 
ly the Deewanee Nazir, who had the ma- 
nagement of it, has not so much to attend 

to, particularly when little or no civil 
business can be transacted from the press 
of Foiijdurie cases, as to justify what be 
has done. The gross impropriety of such 
an act (tending to bring the Sabbath into 
so very low an estimation, instead of being 
upheld as a holy and sacred day of rest) 
as well as the injudiciousness of it, need 
no comment.~i/tf/w« Register, 

RIOT ARD ASSAULT. 

A case of riot and assault, which is 
stated to be one of the most extraordinary 
ever brought before the police, occupied 
the attention of Mr. Macfkrlane, the ma- 
gistrate, for three days, the 17tb, 18tb, and 


Tira parties iccutwd mo^l* t. 
respectable station 6f life, one bdita* 
writer in the civil seTvlc^ another a com t 
in the army, a third a Canton merchant 
These persons, with others of their friend!* 
on tlie night of the 16th &ptetnWr ^ 
tacked a house in Wellesley Street, 
bited by a family, the head of which U 
employe in the Custom-house, 
party first endeavoured to gain admittance 
into the house, by desiring the durwan to 
tell the resident that his brolher-in-la^ 
(naming him) wanted to see him. As the 
voice did not correspond with that of the 
party named, admission was refused, and 
the individuals accused made a violent 
assault on the door, and endeavoured to 
climb over the gate. The inmates armed 
themselves with a sword and iron bar, and 
the assailants having sticks and brickbats, 
a battle commenced, in which one of the 
former was severely beaten will) a cudgel, 
and one of the latter wounded by an iron 
bar: the assailants were repulsed. On 
the following night, about 10 o’clock, the 
genllemerii five in number, with two sai. 
lors, most of them armed with sticks, came 
to the house and recommenced tlieir at- 
tack, saying they came to be revenged, 
using abusive language and trying to break 
open the door. A crowd collected, and 
some of the police appeared, but the par. 
ties were suffered to depart. As most of 
their persons were recognized, they were 
summoned before the magistrates. 

Upon being called on by the magistrate 
for an explanation, some denied, otliers ex- 
plained, and one refused to give any ac- 
count of the matter. The most active 
were bound over to appear at the next 
sessions in 2,000 rupees each, and were 
required to produce two sureties, each in 
1,000 rupees. One of the constables was 
suspended for not making a report of the 
affair, 

DISTRESS IN CUTTACK. 

The distress in Cuttack, especially about 
Bangalore, owing to the inundation of 
last year, continues to a frightful extent, 
notwithstanding the large contributions of 
government and private donations. A 
letter dated September 19th, states tltat 
“ numbers are kept alive, and merely 
alive, by the small quantity of food tha 
is daily distributed by the magistrate o 
Balasore. Rice is scarcely procurable, 
and every species of grain is equally 
and dear. Many of the poor creatures 
have for some time lived upon roots pro- 
cured in the jungles, ^aud the stem u 
plantain tree is regarded as a luxury. 


1 9th September, As the matter will come 
before the sessions, we forbear, at present, 
mentioning the names of the parties in 
connection with a case, the details of which 
may be exaggerated. 
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the British government, which have for 
their object the gradual amelioration of 
tiie sieve population, it Is gratifying to 
observe that, the supreme government of 
British India is not only prohibiting tliis 
disgusting traffic in their own territories, 
hut exerting its influence with native states, 
to induce their rulers to co-operate in put. 
ting a stop to this demoralising practice. 

It appears that, through the representa- 
tions of the British resident at Gwalior, 
the regent has not only issued orders for 
the prohibition of the slave-trade through- 
out this part of the JNIahratta states, but 
has actually directed that sixty-five slaves 
detained in the Gwalior bazar should be 
released, and made over to their fi lends ; 
nine of these were British subjects. 

When we advert to the length of time 
slave-dealing has existed in India, and the 
little moral disgrace which attaches to such 
a traffic in the minds of the natives, v?e 
consider that to the beneficent influence of 
the British functionaries tlie whole praise 
is due, of impressing on a semi-barbarous 
government the disgraceful odium that 
must attach to those who connive at slave- 
dealing. While, however, we deem it a 
sacred duty to give the chief praise to the 
British government and its functionaries, 
let us not overlook the fact that the Baija 
Bhae (the regent of Gwalior) is, we be- 
lieve, the first native ruler that has, in de. 
fiance of the repugnance evinced by many 
of the courtiers who replenish their zena- 
iiahs by the purchase of slave girls, pro- 
mulgated an edict against the slave-trade. 

We have stated that slavery in India is 
not considered disgraceful ; indeed the si. 
tuation of slaves in India has no resem- 
blance whatever to that of the West-India 
negroes. The Cheylah of the house is 
often adopted as a son, and the slave girl, 
or Bandee, is often treated with kindness, 
find sometimes obtains influence over the 
master : in fact, slaves in India only per- 
form household drudgery, and that chiefly 
in the zenanahs of great men. 

The salutary influence of the British go- 
vernment,* and the personal exertions of 
Its European functionaries, can alone in- 
duce the native states to abolish slavery in 
India, and we rejoice to have it in our 
power to give publicity to the following 


extract! iVom the Gwidior Aekbar aud 
other documents. 

Extract from the Gwalior Aekbar, dated 
13th July 1832 : 

** Raojee Trimbuc|t stated to the Bye 
that there were a great number of slave- 
dealers residing in the camp, and that they 
enticed away children and women, old 
and young, and sold them openly in camp. 
This, Raojee added, was highly improper, 
and brought great discredit on the r^j, 
and that the British authorities were bent 
on putting a stop to such practices. The 
Bye ordered him to make some arrange, 
roent; accordingly, about twenty slave, 
dealers, residing in the government bazar 
and in other bazars, have been found out; 
of these, two have been seized, the rest 
have run away, and being protected by 
different sirdars, have concealed them, 
selves. Tiie two seized, stated that Ukhay 
Ram Cotwal employed them in this dis- 
graceful work, and that they are his ser- 
vants ; that they enticed their victims awoy 
from different places; that they usually 
sold them in the bazar, and gave the money 
to the Cotwal, who paid them out of their 
wages, keeping the remainder for himself. 
They likewise stated tliat there w'cre about 
tweiity-eight young women and children 
shut up in the house of Peers Dullal. 
liaojee sent people to secure the above ; 
but the Dullal hearing of his intentions, 
concealed them in different places; six 
only were found and released, liaojee 
took their depositions, and intended pro- 
viding them with money for their journey, 
and sending some of bis people to escort 
them to their homes. He also sent a per- 
son to the Cotwal to demand the remain- 
der; the Cotwal concealed himself, and 
went to the house of Jey Sing Bhow, who 
is anxious to protect him. It is in con- 
templation to keep the two who have been 
seized some thne in confinement, and 
then, after maiming them in some way, 
to turn them out of camp. One of the 
above, when examined, stated tlirt he had 
purchased a woman (one of the six) from 
Inderject, a dawk-runiier in the service 
of the British government, for five rupees. 
Raojee ordered a letter to be addressed to 
the resident on the subject.^* 


♦ Before the British expelled the Goorkas from 
ihelr conquests, west of the Gogra, the slave trade 
a great extent in the Hill States, 
tou'i* alaves at the Hurdwar Fair for 

„ ® The Goorka soldiers at Subathoo, 

Sr IK Pttwhased their wives in the HUl 

officers sen^g commissions to buy 
w. told, w«. 

poichMed In 1830. W« ue .!» intormed 
fore* nf Kennedy, In 1826, interfered toen- 
bouehr f ***^Kution of two children, who were 
hythe Nazir of acivUcourt InBundle- 
conduct we deem most 

"^»ble to that officer. 
^«<Jbw;-.N.S.VoL.lO. No S8. 


Translation of a Kluireeta from Raojee 
Trimbuck to the Hon. Mr. Cavendish, 
dated 25th Safer, 

** Your letter, stating that you had un- 
derstood from the Akhbars ' that the Bye 
had determined to put a stop to slave- 
dealing, and to punish the Diilolls, and 
attributing this to my advice, has been re- 
ceived. Previous to the receipt of your 
letter, both the Bye and myself bad di- 
rected our attention to this subject, but 
tlie Dulolls carried on tbe traffic in secret; 
most of tliem have been seized and con- 
fined, and eight out of the nuniter of 
(0 
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slaves in their possession, who are subjects 
of the British government, have been for- 
warded to you, through Balajee Sheeo- 
deshwun, and the rest, who are subjects of 
this state, shall be made over to their res- 
pective families. The Dulolls shall be 
punished in such a viray that others will be 
afraid to be guilty of such practices ; be- 
sides which, peremptory orders have been 
sent to all the aumils to put a stop to 
slave-dealing.” 

The Agra Persian newspaper mentions 
that the purchasers of slaves are to he 
fined 200 rupees, and put in goal, and that 
tlic slave dealers are to be severely pu- 
nished.— Jlfccruf Ohserveft Aug> 30. 

■ 

Tin CHITPOOR NUWAB. 

We are sorry to have to announce the 
decease, at Moorshedabad, on the 9th in- 
stant, of the NuwabSoulut Jung, son of 
Dulowur Junw, and known commonly as 
the Cliitpoor Nuwab. This nobleman was 
the lineal descendant and representative of 
Mohummud Ueza Khan, Naeb Nazim of 
Bengal, who long superintended the en- 
tire criminal administration of these pro- 
and the family have, in conse- 


ganaraio had four or five hundred people 
of whom be lost thirteen killed and fifteen 
wounded. Two burkundazes were killed 
and two slightly wounded.— Co/. Cowr 

19. 

INTRODUCTtON OF FUVCHAYXTS. 

We observe that more than one of our 
brethren of the press differ with us in opi. 
nion upon the merits and demerits of the 
late Regulation of Government (Reg. VI. 
1832), framed for the avowed purpose of 
substituting punchayets, or native jurors, 
in place of the Mahomedan law-officers 
now attached to tlie Mofussil courts. 

To the motives of the measure, and the 
rectitude of purpose, we are most ready 
to give ample credit. But we cannot well 
understand how its gross defccU of exe- 
cution can have escaped the most cursory 
observer: still less were we prepared to 
find those very defects made the subject of 
commendation. Had the scene of opera- 
tion been a territory of recent acquirement 
by conquest, or lawless and wholly unset- 
tled, one in which judicial administration 
of any kind was altogether a novelty, there 
might be good reason for giving, to the 
first judicial agents employed, much lar- 
ger discretionary power than would be 


vincesj - , .. • 

quence, always been treated with distin ^ r 

guished honour by the British gov^- either prudent or requisite under a settled 
ment, and enjoy a large stipend. The g^ypnimcnt. Indeed, we believe, that the 
late Nuwab had the advantage of a very Regulation in question was 


lau; i^uwHu ijou advantage of a very 
superior education, and was distinguished 
for his intelligence. His sons have been 
brought up in the same liberal manner, 
and possess great proficiency in the Eng- 
lish language, and in the literature and 
history of Europe. The elder, the Nu- 
wab Zufur Jung, will, it is presumed, 
succeed to the honours of his father. He 
is now at Moorshedabad. The younger 
brother, Nuwab Tuhawur Jung, is at 
Chitpoor. — Cal- Cour. Sept, 15. 

THE CHOOARS. 

Gunganarain, tlie leader of the Chooars, 
continues his system of looting and mur- 
der. He and his party got through Man- 
bhoom in July, burnt the police thannah 
at Aminuggur, and proceeded to Raipoor, 
and after looting the bazar and villages, he 
went into the Midnapore district; but 
upon hearing that a party of twenty sepoys 
and thirty irregulars were after him, he 
retired to Burrabhoora on the 2d August. 
The jungle zemindars make uo opposi- 
tion to him, and even seem to aid the in- 
surgents, partly, no doubt, through fear. 

Information has just reached us, that 
Gunganarain and his followers were de- 
feated and put to flight in a skirmish on 
the 8ih instant, at Adharce, in pergunna 
Burrabhoom, by a force headed by the 
Paicoom Raja, w'ith two police darogahs, 
who took them by surprise. The fight 
was kept up tliree or four hours. Gun- 


miivsiwv ^ ^ 

form of the Regulation in question was 
borrowed from an act of the Bombay go. 
vernment, which was the first rude sketch 
of judicial arrangement drawn out for the 
territories acquired from the Peishwah. 
There every thing was new; the very 
foundations of jurisprudence were want- 
ing. But many provinces of this presi- 
dency have, during two years and more, 

been provided with n regular judicial sys- 

tern and settled forms of procedure. If 
these were to be modified, (and there was 
doubtless great room for improvement,) i 
was surely not too much to ex|icct, that 
Bystem should be substituted for system , 
and that, if one check fj 

error was removed, it should be rep 
by another of at „ 

the Regulation now 

without rebuilding; it je»yw ^ 

course of civil and criminal 
absolute discretion of the 

mere is no 5?. niaoy 

or to prevent the establishment " 7 

diffferent forms 

pies of administration, as thtre a 
and districts within the residency. 

Wc ,«ppos«l Jtat ^ 

this matter would hav 
for it seemed next ,/d 

on. would b« bold a lf,A. 

idTOCte M)_ crude j, quite i«- 

men of legislation. jpudest in 

conceivable, how those as an ad* 

their praises of the inEwfli- 

rairable check on the passions anu 



AHa^ ^ 

ties of the juJgw, can see any thing 16 The harbour of Nancoureyla itated to be 
admire in an edict, which avowediy dia. one of the finest imaginabie, willl good 
cards all existing checks, and makes either holding ground in a secure and spacious 
punchayet or a jury mere puppets, of basin, having two entrances nearly oppo* 
Uich the judge may either avail himself site each other, the widest, which is the 
ornot, as it suits the whim of the moment, eastern, being only 120 fathoms across. 
,-^Cai. Cour. Sept, 19. Tl,e entire population of those islands is 


MR. RICKARDS* DISCOVERIES. 

The discoveries of Mr. Rickards, that 
the Company’s commerce is a losing con- 
cern and that the territorial revenues have 


Tlie entire population of those islands is 
estimated at 1,200. Mr. Rosen, formerly 
a missionary, is still the resident gover- 
nor ; he has fifty or sixty sipahis, lodged 
in a sort of wigwams on the island of Ca* 
morta. Some troops were expected from 


cern and that the territorial revenues have troops were expected from 

supplied the losses of the commerce, have ^op^hagen, it being intended to establish 
excited much joy in the minds of the oc- ' over the whole of 

nioants of haif.batta stations. The ex- !?® "‘cobars, and to drive a trade in bc- 


cupants of half-batta stations. The ex- 
traordinary statements of Mr. Rickards 
having been copied, without commetU, into 
the India Gazette of Calcutta, a Mofussil 
paper, the Meerult Obtei'ver, mistaking the 
statements for demonstrations, burst into 
a transport of delight. We copy the con- 
clusion of a frenzi^ article on the subject, 
“ After such a plain statement of facts, 
we may question the possibility of the re- 
newal of the Indian monopoly, and as all 
their financial loss has originated in the 


tienut and birds’-ncsts, confining it to that 
nationi^CVi/. Cour, Aug, 22. 

THE GREAT GUN AT AGRA. 

The great gun at Agra has been cut up 
and sold in pieces of about ten seers at 
public auction ; the lots not to go for less 
than fourteen annas per seer. Agra is 
thus deprived of one of its curiosities, but 
some will of course benefit by it. Most of 
our readers are aware that this gun was 


their financial loss nas originated in the reauere are aware tnat this gun was 
trade, why should the ntUUary servants of captured with the fortress by Lord Lake’s 
the Company be mulct of their sitfiiwtcnce, *vmy, in 1803; and we infer, although 
to defray the charges of the enormous es- positive authority for stating 


tablishmcnts of the China factory and the 
India-House, which are solely retained on 
account of thej(»6 concern 9 We certainly 
are led to suggest, by a perusal of Mr. 
Rickards’ excellent work, that, instead of 
the paltry savings that accrue to the state, 


it as a fact, that the proceeds of the sale 
will be credited to the Agra Prize Money 
Fund, and be shared among the captors 
now living and the heirs of those deceased, 
and not made over to the Company *s trea- 
sury.— Indio Gaz. Aug. 25. 


by curtailing the pay. and crippling the 
efficiency of the military establishments, 
ii^m-alively required for the defence of our 
immcfise empire, the British Government 
put an immediate stop to the anomalous 
concern, and annul the charter in 1834; 
throw open the China trade, and get rid of 
all commercial establishments; by which 
moans the territorial revenues would be 
left unimpaired, and the financial resources 
of British India find their true level. The 


NEW HINDU COLLEGE. 

The Enquirer of August 24, announces 
a new Hindoo College, and states that the 
projectors expect to cfl’ect their object in 
the course of half-a-year. In the new es- 
tablishment, education is to be confined to 
no particular branches, and religious know, 
ledge (of what kind is not said) is to be 
openly communicated to the students. 


iwplus revenue then, no longer absorbed 
% commercial monopoly, would rapidly in- 
crease, and, instead of a ruined mercantile 
concern, which, like a ravenous vampire, 
IS devouring all it can gorge on to prolong 
Its detestable existence, the state, freed 
from this monstrous absorber of its surplus 
resources, would afford an ample territo- 
rial revenue, without the local govern- 
ment being constrained to create discontent, 
*^yst, and distress, by the unjust and im- 
Po itic curtailment of the allowances tf the 
of the Indian 

The Calcutta Cou^ has put a stop to 
placing the matter in a true 




NICOBAR ISLANDS, 

The Nicobar Islands were visited in 
“y lost by H. M. frigate 


AN EXTRAORDINARY METEOR. 

Delhi, 2Sth July 1832.— An extraordi- 
nary large meteor, or rather three balls of 
fire, at first arose out of the E.S.E. hori- 
zon on the 23d of last month, and, after 
rising to the elevation of about fifteen de- 
grees, joined into one, forming a large 
bail of brilliant fire, nearly as big os a full 
moon in the meridian, and pass<^ over an 
arc of the heavens of about 115 degrees 
before it vanished in the W.N.W. The 
light was very brilliant. This took place 
about ten o’clock at night, and I suppose 
but few persons witnessed it. Another, 
almost equally big, passed over Meerut a 
few nights ago, and disappeared with a 
brilliant and dazzling light in the W.N.W. 

N.B. The first meteor passed over the^ 
city of Delhi, and its greatest altitude was 
about seventy degrees. It passed to the 
north of the Junta Musjid. On tlie lltli 
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«n immenM flight o( locujte pt^ over 
Delhi, going to the west and coming from 
the east— /ndm (7a«. 

THl COLIS. 

A letter from the Cole district reports 
the Country of Chota Nagpore to be now 
perfectly quiet— above 400 Coles have 
been committed to take their trial before 
the Court of Circuit, and Mr. Master, the 
judge specially appointed to try them,^was 
expected at Sherghotty. Tliey are stated 
to have murdered whole families, ^ and 
burnt them alive in their houses, barricad- 
ing the doors— 800 or 1,000 persons are 
said to have been destroyed in this way, 
chiefly people from Behar, who Hfld re- 
cently settled in Nagpore as traders and 
farmers, and also the descendants of foini- 
lies from the low country, who had been 
settled there for several generations.- C om- 
rzVr, Aiig> 29. 

REPORTED CAMP. 

We mentioned some time ago, that it 
was the intention of the Commander-in- 
chief to form a camp on an extensive scale 
ibr the purposes of field practice. The 
Ilurkaru states, and we believe correctly, 
that the Government has refused to sanc- 
tion this scheme, which appears to have 
excited apprehensions among some of the 
native chieftains, and must certainly have 
been attended with great expense.— /oAn 
BuUf Aug* 17. 

CAW. SURltES AND DR. OXRARD. 

Letters from Simlah mention a report 
that Capt. Burnes and Dr. Gerard had 
been plundered and taken prisoners, but 
no particulars are mentioned.— SejH. 
1 . 

the EX-MINISTER OF OUDE. 

Various letters from Lucknow announce 
the disgrace and imprisonment of the ce- 
lebrated minister Nuwaub Moontuzzim 
Ood Doula Hukeem Mehdee Ulce Khan. 
The cause is reported to be some unpar- 
donable oflence to the dignity of the chief 
personage in the Zenana. It is said, that 
a balance often crore of rupees is demand- 
ed of the ex-minister, the payment of 
which is made the condition of his release 
from confinement.— Ch/. Cour.Aug. 16. 

A report has been in circulation for 
some time that Hakeem Mheendee, the 
well-known minister of the king of Oude, 
has fallen into disgrace. We understand 
that the minister has been displaced chiefly 
in consequence of the intrigues of the queen 
mother, and though he has l)ecome unpo- 
pular from the system of economy intro- 
duced by him into the managcinent of 
public allairs, yet he has the support of the 


resident and the British Govertiiiwii ^^ 
John BvMi Aug* 

A letter from Lucknow mentions thst 
several ambitious candidatea aspire to the 
vacant post of minister; but the general 
opinion is, that Nuwaub Rooshun Ood 
Doula will be the future vizier, and that 
the court wails only to ascertain the feel- 
ing of the Governor- General upon the 
subject. The nuwaub is the son of Ash- 
rufF All, father-in-law of the famous VU 
zier Ali ; he wm formerly known by the 
name of Mirza Nuttoo. — Cal* Cow, Sqit, 


Ittaliras. 

MISCEI.LANEOUS. 


RUTH JATRA — POOREE. 

This annual festival took place, with the 
the usual bustle and preparations, on the 
1st of July and following days. Owing 
to the distress, which has prevailed in the 
Cuttack and Balasore districts for many 
months past, in conseipience of the fiiilure 
of the crops of last year caused by the 
dreadful storm in October, it was sup. 
posed that the number of people who would 
attend the Jatra would be comparatively 
small. The multitude assembled was dif- 
ferently estimated ; but at the moving of 
the Ruth, the first day of the festival, 
there could not have been less present at 
one lime than from 50,000 to 60,000 peo- 


The car of Juggernaut!), and those of 
his brother and sister, were decorated with 
red and yellow cloth and various orna- 
ments. The principal idol was distin- 
guished by his black face, surrounded by 
a multitude of respectable-looking Hin- 
doos, mounted on the ruth, accompanied 
by the accustomed music, which to the ear 
of a stranger appears exceedingly wild. 
There was something of a martial air about 
the sounds and movements of thisiaimen^ 
mass of human beings, and mixing with 
the clatter of a seemingly infinite multi- 
tude of foreign tongues, it was calculated 
to excite in the mind indescribable ideas. 
The cars were drawn by about 4,0W meuj 
who are retained, as 1 was told, for a 
pui'pose by Government, and who a 
compensated by small 
which they cultivate for their subsistence. 
They scorned to be all of them 
the lowest class. The ropes, by which the 
carriages were drawn, resembleil the cables 
of one of the largest shipsof ' ^ 

the temple to the pladb 
nauth is annually conducted may he 
ora mile and a-half. Tbe rve®®^! 
idol is very slow, and this shor j f 
usually takes him about tb**®® 
days to perform. 
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About tlM second or third day bafore th« computed, from G0>000 to 70,000 Wf Sy« 

^ the cholera made its appearance rian Christians : the number of Pra(«k 
the people, many of whom, at an tants is between 4,000 and 5,000; but 
distance from their friends and neither the number of the Roman Catho- 
would return no more. Whilst lies nor that of the Jews is known : the 
at one place for about an liour, rest of the population consists of Hindoos, 
w^witliin the space of a few yards, whose religion does not essentially differ 
T lialf'a>doeen fall with this disease, from that of the Hindoos in other parts of 
d if the place within our observation India ; but, in consequence of Travancore 
a specimen of the other parts of the beingtheonlyportionofHindooatan which 
the mortality must have been was not subjected to Mahomedan conquest, 

’ its mythology — as is also the case with its 

has been said that the pilgrim.tax, customs and manners, and the style of its 
Mcli is paid at entering the town will buildings — retains more of its ancient 
^ The very productive tliis year, in con- character than that of any other part of 
^ uence of the diminished number of pil- India. The metropolis of the kingdom is 
rnus. A multitude, who were remain- Tiivanderam. 

h principal gate and who were nn- The mission of the London Missionary 

*1 leto pay, were on the second day of the Society was commenced by Mr. Ringei- 
htra admitted gratuitously. taube, in 1806, under the auspices of 

The arrangements appear to have been Colonel (now General) Macaulay, tlie 
, ell made, and no material accident hap- British resident. Mr. Ringeltaube was, 

1 ened and no disturbance of any kind took in 1818, succeeded by the Rev. Charles 
ulacc.— i»/«dras Gaz, SejH, 5. Mead and various other missionaries ; the 

1^ ‘ _ misMon was materially aided by numerous 

native teachers and readers. In 1812, no 
MANurACTURE OF ICE. lesstlian 677 personshad renounced idolatry 

\Vc understand that Dr. Chrystie, of the and embraced Christianity, under the la- 
lyfadras Medical Establishment, who lias hours of Mr, Ringeltaube. In 1818, a 
clivoted much time to scientiBc pursuits, considerable number of the natives, who 
lias resolved on establishing and prosccut- had professedly renounced heathenism, ma- 
ing the manufacture of ice, at this presi- nifested an earnest desire to be instructed 
(lency, and in his undertaking he is to be in Uie knowledge of Cbristianily ; and, 
bupported by Government. Besides the during that and the following year, about 
uqui site assistance being afforded to en- 3,000 of them placed themselves under the 
able him to establish the manufacture instruction of the missionaries with that 


upon a respectable scale. Dr. Chrystie is 
to be allowed the exclusive privilege of 
making ice at this place,— Jlidd* Goz* Sept* 

THE NANING WAR. 

H. M. ship Jmogene, which conveyed 
the detachments of the Madras European 
regiment and artillery from Masulipatam 
to Malacca, returned to this port on 
TImrsday last, with the same troops on 
hoard, as it appears their services w-ere no 
longer required-— the disturbances at Ma- 
lacca having subsided and matters proceed- 
ing quietly. — Gov. Gaz. Aug. 23. 

progress or CHRISTIANITY IN TRAVAN- 


view; exclusive of about 900 who had 
been previously brought into connexion 
with the mission under Mr. Ringeltaube. 
During subsequent years the numbers of 
converts progressively increased. In 1829, 
the native Christians were exposed to a 
fierce persecution from their own country- 
men; notwithstanding which the number 
of congregations has increased to 110, 
containing 4,000 individuals, in the two 
divisions of the mission. 

The native schools, commenced by Mr. 
Ringeltaube, experienced many fluctua- 
tions. Tlio number of schools is now 97 ; 
the number of scholars 3,100, including 
girls: applications for the admission of 
native girls have been, in some instances, 
more numerous than the funds would 


CORE. 

The kingdom of Travancore is situated 
OR the western side of the southernmost 
part of the peninsula of India, and be* 
tween the eighth and tenth degrees of north 
latitude. It was for some time, at the 
loginning of the present century, under 
the government of a ranee, or queen, who 
•eld the supreme aiAhority as regent, in 
trust, for her nephew the present rajah, 
in his minority. No correct census 
•as been taken of the population of the 
'Rgdoni ; but it has been calculated to 
‘•ontain about 1,5(X),CX)0, of which, it is 


meet. 

Two printing establishments arc attach- 
ed to the mission, at which, besides tracts, 
schoolbooks, &c., there have been printed 
considerable portions of the New Testa- 
ment in Tainul. — Miss. Beg. Dec. 


AN ATTEMPT TO BE USEFUL. 

Under the above title the following ad- 
vertisement appears in tlm Madras Gax. of 
Sept. 1 ;— «* A respectable young man, an 
EasUindian, of qualificuiions sufficient to 
ensure to him a small share of public pa- 
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traMge, begs !«▼« iAOit rMptctfally to Among the ctntoi tried thU term 
inform the gentlemen of the settlement» *“** « * 

that he will be happy to devote a few lei- 
sure hoursi both morning and evening, to 
reading newspapers or any periodical or 
other works at their gardens, which he 
pledges himself to perform in tlie most 
correct and satisfactory manner; and as 
the Madras newspapers, at this season, 
teem with important events consequent on 
the H^orm BUtt and the change of minu- 
try, he trusts that his services in that way, 
or as an amanuensis will be encourag. 
cd.'* 


one brought by Abdul Ally, nSUf* 
against the sheriff; but really 
unfoitunMe Gosimn 
Purshotumgeer, whose suicide we , 
ported in our last Gautte, The deceaJS 
had formerly brought as action aS 
one Humram, and taken out 


. attach 

ment against his property ; but it turn^ 
out that the property attached belong^ 
really to Adul Ally, hence the second ac 
tion against the sheriff, in which Abdul 
Ally obtained a verdict, which, with other 
embarrassments arising from unsuccessful 
speculations in trade, drove thtflosaeen 
to the commission of the fatal acu Our 
notorious IViend Billy Banyan was some 
way connected with this suit on the side of 
the Gosaeen— as a specimen of Billy’s 
talents we may state that one witness came 
into court, and being asked what he knew 
of the transaction, took out twelve rupees 
and gave them to the interpreter saying, 

all I know is, that Purshotum Runsord 
(alias Billy) and the Bawa, or holy Go. 
saeen, Purshotumgeer, gave me these 
twelve rupees to swear to such and such 
things, of which I know nothing.”— Rom. 
hay Gaz, Sept. 8. 

Sir John A wdry has been obliged to pro- 
ceed to the Deccan for the recovery of his 
health. 


VaOVEKTY OP SUITOHS. 

A correspondent of the Madras Gaz. 
Sept. 8th, states as follows 

Some years since there was a large 
deficiency of money belonging to tlie sui- 
tors of the Supreme Court, occasioned by 
the defalcation of the then registrar, who 
soon afterwards died insolvent. In conse- 
quence of the loss, I believe, the then 
judges of the court compelled the future 
registrar to give security for the due ap- 
propriation of alt monies belonging to sui. 
tors, which should come into his hands, 
and, by this means, future loss was 
guarded against. Very soon after the 
above event, a gentleman was appointed 
sheriff of Madras, and in that capacity 
monies belonging to suitors of the court 
came into his possession ; he, having been 
unfortunate, suddenly quitted India and 
proceeded to America ; in consequence of 
which another defalcation of suitors* 
money occurred, but, by some oversight, 
I suppose, the rule which had been intro, 
duced of making the registrar give security 
was not applied to the sheriff. 


iSomtap, 

LAW. 

SuraBMx Court. 

The whole of the plea side causes were 
got through by Wednesday, which unpre- 
cedented rapidity allowed the court to be 
closed till Monday nest, when the Chief 
Justice will resume his sitting, and grap. 
pie with the equity and ecclesiastical busi. 
ness. 

The strait-forward manner in which his 
Lordship cuts through the work, without 
suffering any humbug or extraneous 
matter to be introduced, has contri. 
buted greatly to shorten proceedings. The 
mharwarrics are quite dumb foundered, 
and are seen stalking slowly away with 
downcast and lengthened visages. They 
are sensible that their reign is over, and 
sigh, as they go, ** Meu / fuimus** Not 
a cause was to be tried in the small causes 
on Thursday last. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

XXFEniTlOM AQAIRST PARKUR. 

A force, composed of the 32d regt. 
N.I. and a small body of horse artillery 
and cavalry, we understand, is imme- 
diately to assemble in Cutch, under the 
command of Col. Salter, and at the close 
of the monsoon is to proced towards a 
small district called Farkur, situated 
west of Guzeratand north of Cutch, upon 
the confines of the desert. The object of 
the expedition is to obtain redress for the 
annoyance and loss which the inhabitants 
of our territories have been subjected to, 
in consequence of numerous predatory ei- 
cursions that have been made from that 
district. The north-western frontier has 
long been invested with bordw of free- 
hooters, who, from the inaccessible nature 
of their retreats, and it is supposed also 
from a certain degree of protection afford- 
ed by the government of Sinde, nay® 
bitlierto escaped from the fate they tnigW 
otherwise have expected. One of the mw 
important objects of the late . 
Sinde, we understand, was to obiarn 
concurrence and co-operation of 
Ameers in an expedition against Firs • 
In this, Col. Pbttinger appears to ww 
succeeded so far, that a 
longing to them 

an* we believe, even under the Inunw"" 
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c„mn»»‘I/CoK alter. tlte nwh- nighti »d earlytfae nnt taermag, th. 
«•«'> * "!.!S 26th April 1882; Mmeri for theJto 


«ard, * ngwi ot 26th April 1882, *«■ Xineri fortfa*.Ke- 

jcMelraere i* also W march upon the de- neri Cares. After a ride of fourdrUw 
, 0 ieil country. From these combined miles, throuih jungle, brushwood, blH- 


-i^.otberwi« h.-,e h;i 

I) isrs (preativ diuunished. Tlie Drincinai rhti>rasA»is .t .. . wsi C. . 


the OlieilUV-r, ..mev ....Up 

will be greatb’ diuunished. Tlie principal 
difficulty to be apprehended, appears to be 
from the nature of the country, which is 
said to haw been but rarely visited by 
Europeans, and is described as being co- 
vered with rocks and fastnesses, and but 
indifferently supplied with water. The 
capital of the place is called Parcenuggur, 
and Is occupied principally by Riypoots.— 
Bm. Cour, Jug> 4. 

NATIVK TUIATi FOR CRIM. COK. 

On Sunday evening, an assembly of tiie 
caste of Loliars, or ironsmiths, was held 
near Monrnbaravies* tank, to take into 
consideration the scandal brought upon 
them by a beautiful Loharecn, who the 
previous day had gone into the fort, and 
held criminal conversation with a shravtik 
(or Jain priest). The caste sentenced the 
husband to pay a fine of 200 rupees, for 
not looking more carefully after his wife, 
and threatened both with final ex.castation 
in case of a recurrence.— J?om. Gaz, Sej)U 
12 . 


CAVES OF AMBQLU Altn KKNXRl. 

In April last, on a missionary excur- 
sion into the interior, Mr. Farrar visited 
the cave of Ambolu and Keneri, which he 
thus describes : — 

“ The excavations in Ambolu are 
known by the name of Jogeyshwur. llic 
plan is similar to that of Elephanta ; but 
much inferior. The stone being of a soft 
porous character, the whole is fast crum- 
bling to decay. 'These caves are BrahminU 
cal, and are evidently dedicated to Siva. 
His emblems, the lingam and the tiundee, 
or bull, are in good preservation. It was 
for a long time the opinion, that the caves 
on the island of Gbarepoora, or Elephan- 
ta, belonged to the Trimoortee, or Hin. 
000 Triad : but tiiis opinion does not ap- 
pear to be well found^. The central fi- 
gure IS most certainly that of Siva, in bis 
enwacter of Punchmookh, or five-faced ; 
Ijjee only being exhibited to the spectator, 
ine chief temples of the Hindoos are ge- 
nerally dedicated to the Punchagotun, or 
five chief deities; w*. Siva, Vishnu, Soo- 
Ani’ and Deva; and it was 

g t not improbable that these caves 
longed to them : but the fact is, that all 
mages are in dbnnexion with Siva, 
and himself, his wife ParvnU, 

dants.^ Ganesa, and their alten- 
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chief cave resembles that at Carll ; but h 
smaller, and not so elegantly proportitibed 
and finished. The whole summit of the' 
bill IS full of small rooms; each having a 
seat running round the sides, a small cistern 
for water, and n recess for sleeping or me- 
ditation. 'Tliere are flights of steps cut on 
the siu'face of tlie rock, by which you as- 
cend from one apartment to the other. We 
went from cell to cell till we were com- 
pletely fatigued ; and still there were many 
in the distance left unexplored. The 
conclusion generally drawn is, hat this 
was intended for a complete religious and 
collegiate establishment; and hundreds 
may have liere been engaged in their mys- 
tic, bewildering, and soul-destroying stu- 
dies,”— JWiM. Reg, Dec. 

iktestimal snakx. 

^ We beg to call the attention of our me- 
dical friends to the following extraordi- 
nary case, which appeared in the Suma. 
char of Monday ; the cautious character 
of that journal, and the fact related having 
happened to one within the editor's own 
circle of acquaintance, render tlie state- 
ment the more singular. 

“ A person has related in presence of 
ourselves and other friends, a circumstance 
which caused him considerable alarm ; 
namely that, about four days since a being 
resembling a large and thick worm, and 
which he accordingly took to be one, emi- 
grated from his bowels; on passing the 
boundaries of bis living prison, however, 
it commenced scampering about with great 
vivacity, upon which he laid hold of it, 
and washing it in some water, upon a close 
examination, discovered to his horror that 
it was a young snake, he was consequently 
in the greatest alarm, not being able to 
imagine how a snake, measuring a span 
and a half in length, could have found its 
way into his stomach.— Pom. Gas. S^t. 4. 

THX FRKiS. 

A letter, signed ** Justinian," which 
appeared in the Bombay Gaxette of the 25d 
May, respecting the state of exchange at 
which the English pay of the European 
troops is converted into rupees, led to a 
correspondence between the Government 
and the editor of the paper, of which the 
following are the details 
The cTiief secretary, in a letter to the 
editor (Mr. H. F. Boaden), dated 25tb 
May, states that the letter in question 

££ -I J r% 


“ We nr e ** b«ing deemed by the Governor in Coun- 

^lorole to Pi Ambolu, through cil to be a publication of a most unjustifi- 

> cellar, where we passed the able description and dangerous tendency. 
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•nd to contain false and injurious re- feel bound to answer any court who. 

flexions against this Gomnment,** tlw se- he is not. 

cretary was directed to intimate to the edi- ** I aini Mr. Editor, sincerely your's 
lor his Lordship’s resolution to enforce his (Signed) “ H^u J. 

removal from the country, unless be forth- “ Piivate Queen’s Uoyals." ’ 

with disclosed the name of the author of “ Colabab, 1st of June 183s^.” 
the letter. The correspondence is closed by « 

The editor, expressing his regret at the from the secretary signifying, that the au- 

insertion of the letter, says “ What I thor of the paper having been made known 

am here colled upon to do, I beg most « His Lordship in Council will refrain 

solemnly to assure his Lordship in Council from taking steps against the editor on thi, 

is not within my power, as T have not the occasion, but directs the secretary to state 

most distant idea of wlio the author is, or that, In the event of the editor’s ever again 

from whence the letter in question came. I publishing so scandalous a libel on the 

found it among others on my desk in the Government, measures will beadopud for 

Gaxeiie office, and, on inquiring who subiccting him, and not the author, to 

brought it, was informed a young boy; punisijment.” 

and this, I again beg to assure his Lord- Private O’Donnell has been since m. 

ship, is all the knowledge I possess re- tenced to six months’ imprisonment for this 

specting it.” ^ offence, 

'fhe secretnry, in return, was directed ■— 

to state tliat his Lordship In Council designs op Russia. 

“ considers the editor’s answer to he quite ^ received in town from 

unsatisfactory, as the circumstmice of his which has excited a good deal of 

not making himself acquainted with the substance of 

name of the author of such a production which we give merely as a rumour of the 
affords by no means any the least justihca- , 

tion or extenuation of his culpability m ordered 80,000 men to march iino,, 
publishing it ; and that he is accordingly j movement is only nri>. 

*< instructed to signify to the editor that, pj^^atory to an advance upon India in con- 

if he failed to disclwe the name of the with Russia. This is probably a 

author on or before Monday the 4th June, rumour or the echo of a lie — but 

his license to reside in would be „ coming events cast their shadows before 
withdrawn, and ^^be would be removed and many of these rumours, com- 

from the country.” . j i bined with the tone which now and tlien 

The editor, next day, ascertained that gyj jn Russian journals, show 

the author of the letter was Hugh Joseph turn of men’s thoughts and 

O’Donnell, a private in the Queen s wislics, and should warn us to be pre- 
Royals, and being directed to furnish clear Gaz, Aug. 25. 

pyoof or admission of the fact, he trans- 
mits the fol lowing : — L - : 


** To the Editor of the Bombay Gazette. 

u Si,. ,_i take the liberty of explaining 
to you, that I am the author of a letter 
which appeared in the Bombay Gazette of 
the 2.‘3d ult,, signed * Justinian that I 
have, through the commanding officer of 
the regiment, transmitted a petition to Mr, 
Daniel O’Connell, M.P., to be presented 
to Parliament on the same subject * Justi- 
nian’s’ letter treated of, in the hopes of 
redress. I am the soldier and liege sub- 
ject of William the Fourth, and not of the 
Honourable Company ; and it appears ra- 
ther a strange contrast, that on the very 
day that I have been firing and rejoicing on 
his account, any local government should 
feel as anxious as the presiders over the 
French Bastile on my account. I have 
forwarded another letter to the Lord High 
Chancellor, and, therefore, I hold myself 
perfectly amenable to his Majesty’s Home 
Government, and am prepared to stand or 
fall by their decision. 1 therefore say, 
with the inspired Apostle, ‘ I appeal to 
C»sar ;’ but as he, William, King of 
Great Britain, rules not where will and 
pleasure rules, and not tlie /aw, I do not 


iiTrslon. 

The Governor and suite left Colombo, 
on the 24ib August, for CWlaw, on a tour 
to the northern parts of the island. 

The following subjects have been select, 
ed by the governor, as prize essays, to l)c 
adjudged by a select committee of the 
Ceylon Improvement Society. Each suc- 
cessful candidate will be entitled to ten 
guineas in money, or to a gold medal, at 
the option of the party. . 

No. 1. An Essay on the bestprmcipl 
of inducing the natives of Ceylon to ofler 
their labour gratuitously, for the co"strw. 
tion and reparation of Unks and wa - 
courses, in consideration of the bene 
which they would receive as land 
from the results of irrigation. W 
is exclusively for the 
sent in without Iranfjation, u the F ; 
should so prefer. . 

No. 2. An Essay on the best 
directing the exertions of pur. 

of Europeans to agricultural or j 

suits, so as to holf out to ihem 
of an independent livelihood, o* ^ 
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f b!)our. Also on the best 

® of furnishing a practical education 
In the parties* whose labour, if properly 
directed, may fairly be expected to secure 
ri,ririndepend‘"“- 

No. 3* An Essay upon the arts, manufac- 
wres and trade of Ceylon, shewing their 
oresent and former state, with a view of 
ascertaining whether, by the introduction 
of proper machinery, aitisana, or otlicr 
means, great improvements may not be 
made, and employment given to all classes 
of persons, from, the development of the 
resources of the island involved in those 

iitiprovenienls. 

No. 4 An Essay on the timber of the 
bland, and on the probability of a demand 
being made for such timber as an article 
of export, provided- sufficient means of 
conveyance are established between the 
best timber districts and the ports of ex- 
{joFtation. 

I^enang. 

Extract of a letter from Penang dated 
,')(! July 

« Our session of Oyer and Terminer 
and gaol delivery was held on the 25lh 
ult. The case of Che-Seong, indicted as 
being accessory to the murder of Che- 
Toah (see p. 24), has been thrown out by 
the grand jurors. 

“ Twenty-thrbe months ago, Che-Seong 
was commitled on the evidence of another 
Chinaman, a Macao -nmn, and a member 
of one of the secret Konsees (societies) of 
the island. The trial of his accuser 
Ailing, in consequence of the court being 
of opinion lh.it the ends of justice would 
be better consulted by delay, has been or- 
dered to lay over until the arrival of a 
professional judge. Ahiiig has confessed 
that the wliole accusation against Che- 
Seong was false and malicious; that he 
had been made the dupe of others, who 
had purposes of their own to serve. 

iDalarra. 

VANNIMO AV^AIRS. 

A communication from the camp. Ta- 
boo, dated June 27th, in the Singapore 
Chrmicle of July 12th, contains the fol- 
lowing remarks respecting the status quo : 

Few British officers require to be re- 
funded of the superiority of their own 
countrymen over the best Asiatics ; but 
reference to the opinions of credible 
persons, who state that a small European 
o'‘ce is absolutely necessary to set a spi- 
•■'ted example to the rfhtives, the very sim- 
P c fact, of a party belonging to the 5tli 
consisting of not more than seventy men, 
under the command of Captains Sunnock 
*^“rtice, driving the enemy from tlie 
or their defences at this place, and 
^''^i/.JDMr.N.S.VbL. lO.No.38. 


recaptufing the guns (whidi weye lost ip 
the former expedition), is in itself a auffl- 
cient answer. Tlie considerable force 
brought by Syed Saban, so instruipi^n^l 
to us consists, I believe, of twenty-tiVo 
men ! There are, however, forty qr 
fifty cut-throat looking gentlfmen, yvho 
under the designation of ‘ contingents,' 
eat, drink, and sleep, about the cainp^; 
but as I have yet to learn of w'hat use the/ 
have hitherto been, or are ever likely 
become, no remarks can be expected. 

** The force still occupy this place, with 
a small detail at Sabang. Tlie Pangliuloo 
has obtained shelter from some of his 
friends : but whether he will again take the 
field, or not, time alone must tell ; t\\e 
Malacca reports varying as regularly asthqy 
are daily, as to peace or war. Tlie countiy, 
seems quiet, and the inhabitants appear to 
he gaining more confidence; many coiqo 
into the camp with fruits, &c. for sale. 

(t appears that, peace having been con. 
eluded w'ith the solitudes of Nanning, .a 
movement towards another direction has 
been hatched, viz, to Mount Ophir, at tlje 
foot of which the Malays are said to haye 
raised a stockade. Thither Mr. Lewis, 
the tythe-collcctor, has proceeded with two 
companies of sepoys ; whether to drive the 
Malays from this defence, or to “ spy out 
the land,** and inspect the goid mines 
which are said to exist in that district, we 
have not heard. 

Gold mines are very pretty things in 
prospeclu; but, we believe, it has been 
found by sad experience on Sumatra, even 
by the lion. Company’s government, that 
it generally requires more silver to work 
fliein, than the produce will ever repay.— 
Sing. Chron, July 2<?. 

|lrt1)erlanti0 

The Singapore Chromcle of July 12tli 
contains a letter, which expatiates with 
much indignation upon the alleged mas- 
sacre of the imported Chinese labourers 
in the affair at Krawang, in Java,* and 
calls upon the local government of that 
island to clear itself of the charges against 
them current at the settlement. The 
writer adds in a postscript 

“ It may not be amiss, in pointing out 
the horrid features of the above affair, to 
state, that the savage feeling exhibited to- 
wards the unfortunate labourers of Kra- 
w'ang not only extended to them, but to 
every celestial who, residing in that part of 
the country, fell in tlie way of European 
or native troops consequence of which 
a great many peaceable Chinese, quite un- 
connected with tills affair, met an untimely 
grave. Among these were thirteen Can- 
ton Chinamen, manipulators of tea; these 
• $ee last vol., pp.86, 133» 175. 

(K) 
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people were much aUovq the common run 
of the labourer*) and had been jjrought 
from Canton by Mr. Jacobson (the in- 
ipector of the tea-cultivation on Java), 
whence they had been seduced from their 
famitiesi with the greatest difficulty^ by 
promises of all sorts of kindness^ besides 
good pay. It seems that both these had 
ceased ; for these Chinamen, who lived at 
a very considerable journey from the works 
where the tumult broke out, were obliged 
to send four of their numbers to tke4vorka, 
to represent their case to the resident; 
and) most unluckily for them, just as the 
affair had broken out. What was the con- 
sequence? These unfortunate people) 
quite unconnected with tito rest of their 
countrymen, were rewarded for their mis- 
sion by being hung up at the residency. 
A day or two afterwards, their remaining 
nine companions went in a body to see 
why the others had not returned ; but on 
the road they were met by a body of na- 
tives, commanded by an European, when 
the quiet unoffending people w'cre sur- 
rounded and massacred like so many wild 
beasts. These facts are publicly stated all 
over this archipelago, and if they be in- 
correct, let the Dutch government of Java 
coiue forward and disprove them. 

Java papers to the 8tli Sept., received in 
Holland, bring intelligence that the Dutch 
troops have made themselves masters of 
the whole country of the Padrees of Lin- 
tore, on the west coast of Sumatra, and 
recovered all the pieces of cannon that 
they had lost in former years. 

A proclamation had been issued by the 
governor-general, authorizing the Bank of 
Java to issue a paper currency as a sub' 
biitute for copper, to the amount of three 
millions. All payments to the govern- 
ment otherwise made in cupper coin, may 
be made in this paper currency. 


ifti. 


REBCLUON OP THE TURES IK ME(T^ — 
VIOLATION OF THE TFMPLK. 

The following intelligence has been 
afforded by an eye-witness, lately arrived 
from the Haj - 

Previous to the month of Mohurrum 
(June), various rumours bad been circu- 
latcd in Mecca respecting the movements 
in Syria. The Turks, whom Ibrahim 
Pasha, after the subjugation of the Waha- 
bees, had left in the neighbourhood, be- 
gan to canvass the conduct of their late 
commander, and a turbulent military chief, 
named Toorkee Bilmas, who had pro- 
cured the government of Jedda by intrigue, 
and had forced the sheriff to concede to him 
the civil government of Mecca, openly de- 
clared tltat Ibrahim Pasha, and his fatlier 
Vizier M ihomed AM;-, weae both traitors 


Arab regiments, who Mahomed had • 
plined in the European style, howw * 
remained faithful to their chief and d 
ing themselves under the command ofll' 
sheriff, declared their readiness to defi!,! 

Turks'*^ violence of t 

At length, in the beginning of Mohu 
rum, aTumour reached Mecca tliat fera 
him Pasha had been defeated in Syria 
and this was quickly followed by a r/norl 
of the death of his father, Mahomed Allv 
Pasha. The Turks now resolved to plun^ 
der the town, and either quit the country* 
or join the Sultan’s aims in Syria. ITiJ 
first part of the project they eieculid- on 
the night of the 2 d of Mohurrum, they 
made a general plunder of the undefended 
suburbs, and on the morning of the sd 
were proceeding to retreat, when Uiey were 
stopped by a messenger from the sheriff 
and the commander of the Nizam Jeddet d 
asking reparation for lhe*pl under, demand’ 
ing by whose orders they were quitting the 
city, and threatening, if they persisted, to 
attack them. Tooikee Bilmas and the 
Turks replied, they had no master hut • 
the Sultan, and that they would obey no 
orders but his ; a second message was sent, 
to which they returned a still more con- 
temptuous answer ; and, at length, orders 
were given to attack them. The fort irhich 
overlooks the city was opened against them, 
and made a dreadful havoc ; they endea- 
voured to force their way through the fire, 
but were met by a detachment of the Ni- 
zam Jeddeed, who 6 red volley after volky 
at every attempt they made to advance, 
and, at length, having exhausted their 
ammunition, charged down upon thcin, 
and after a short struggle, drove them will) 
great slaugliter back into the city. The 
Turks who escaped took refuge in tlic 
great mosque of the temple ; but the bau 
tcry of the fort was made to play upon ii, 
and with such fatal aim, that the right 
pillar was broken down, the walls pierced, 
and several of the inmates, both refugee 
Turks and unconcerned pilgrims, killed. 
The battery ^ceasing to play, the Nizani 
Jeddeed rushed into tire temple, dragged 
out the concealed Turks, and bayonetted 
them, or cut off their heads in the streets- 
It is calculated that not less than 1,400 
Tkirks have fallen in this affair. Some, 
who had tlie good fortune to escape, made 
for Jedda, where tliey got on board 
bel belonging to the Fa^ia, and sailed tor 
Mocha. The Pasha, on receiving intelli- 
gence of the affair,Jinmediately dwpatc e 
H letter of thanks to the sheriff of ‘ » 
and the officers of the Nisam 7. 
sent a reinforcement to the Haw, 
dersio seiceand »end to 
had aided with Bilmas,— 

1 .'). 
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iiTalcutta. 

government general 
ORDER. 
relivf op corps* 

,}h',ad’QuarterSy Simlftf Aug. 28, 1832. 
^With the sanction of governAient, the 
Ibilowlng relief of corps will take place at 
the periods, and in the order sped fled;— 
Horse Artillery. 

lat Brigade. — Head- Quarters, from 
Cawnpore to Meerut, wlien relieved by 
the head-quarters of the 2d brigade. 

1st Troop, from Muttra to Meerut, 1st 

November. 

‘2(1 Troop, from Cawnpore to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 1st tr. Sd brigade. 

nd Troop, from Cawnpore to Dum 
Dum, by water. 

4tli froop, from Neemuch to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 4th tr. 3d brigade. 

U Brigade. — Head- Quarters, from Kur- 
naul to Cawnpore, Ist November. 

1st Troop, from Kurnaul to Cawnpore, 
1st Novemher, 

‘2d Troop, from Mhow to Cawnpore, 
when relieved by the 2d tr 3d brigade. 

:ld Troop, from Dum Dum to Meerut, 
idien relieved hy the 3d tr. 1st brigade. 

‘3d Brigade. — Head - Quarters, from 
Meerut to Kurnaul, when relieved by the 
licad-qiiarters of the 1st brigade. 

ht Troop, from Meerut to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 2d tr. Ist brigade. 

‘2d Troop, from Meerut to Mhow, 1st 
November. 

.“Id Troop, from Meerut to Muttra, 
when relieved by the 1st tr. 1st brigade. 

4th Troop, from Meerut to Neemuch, 
1st November. 

Cavalry. 

2d Rcgt. L.C., from Kurnaul to Nee- 
much, 1st November. 

4ih ditto, from Meerut to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 9th regt. 

9ih ditto, from Neemuch to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 2d regt. 

Infantry. 

H.M. 3d regt. or Buffs, from Fort 
William to Berhampore. 

H.M. 49th regt., from Berhampore to 
Fort William. 

1st Regt. N.I., from Delhi to Futtch 
Ghur, when relieved by the 39th regt. 

5ih ditto, from Nusscerabad to &ugor, 
'vhen relieved by t|je 17th regt. 

8th ditto, from Delhi to Kurnaul ; on 
the 10th Oct, to march to llansi, to take 
the duties there until the arrival of the 
27ih regt., and then proceed to Kurnaul. 

16th ditto, from Saugor to Mhow, 1st 
Hccembcr. 


17th N.I., from Futteh Ghur to Nwi- 
seerabad, when relieved by the 1st regt. 

18th ditto, from Jubbutpore to Baitool $ 
right wing on the 15lh Nov.; left wing 
when relieved by the 29th regt. 

19th ditto, from Hansi to Barrackpore, 
when relieved by the 8th regt. 

25th ditto, frona Barrackpore to Arra- 
can, by sea, when the requisite transport 
can be provided. 

26th ditto, from Nusseerabad to Gurra- 
warra and Hussingabad, 20th October. 

27th ditto, from Gurrawarra and Hus- 
singabad to Hansi, when relieved by the 
26th regt. 

29th ditto, from Meerut to Jubbulpore ; 
will escort the governor-generaTs camp 
from Delhi. 

34th ditto, from Barrackpore to Mid- 
napore, 15th November. 

37tli ditto, from Kurnaul to Neemuch, 
20th Oct. ; will escort the governor-gene- 
ral’s camp to Dellu. 

38tli ditto, from Midnapore to Benares, 
when relieved by the 34th regt. 

39ih ditto, from Agra to Delhi, 15th 
October. 

4‘id ditto, from Neemuch to Delhi, 
Ist November. 

4.5th ditto, from Neemuch to Muttra, 
when relieved by the 46th regt, 

46th ditto, from Muttra to Neemuch^ 
1st November, 

54th ditto, from Benares to Nussecra-* 
bad, when relieved by the 38th regt. 

55th ditto, from Benares to Barrack- 
pore, proceeding by water to Barrackpore. 

57th ditto, from Mhow to Muttra, 1st 
December. 

66th ditto, from Arracan to Benares, 
by sea, when relieved by the 25th regt. 

69lh ditto, from Muttra to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 45th regt. 

70ih ditto, from Baitool to Banda, when 
relieved by the right wing 18th regt. 

73d ditto, from Banda to Benares, when 
relieved by a wing of a regt., to be de- 
tached temporarily from the force at Alla- 
habad, on the 10th Oct. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. BUTLER. 

Head-QuarterSt Simlcy July 6, 1832.— 
Ala European General Court-Martial as- 
sembled at Cawnpore, on the 2d April 1832 , 
of which Col. H. Faithfull, of the artil- 
lery, is president, Lieut. “Wm. Augustus 
Butler, of the 22d regt. Nat, Inf.,* was ar- 
raigned on the following charge ; — 

Charge--'* Lieut. Wm. Augustus But- 
ler, of the 22d regt. N.T., charged with 
disobedience of orders and breach of mi- 
litary discipline, and conduct unbecoming 
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to an officer and gentlenianf hi the follow. 3. Tlie commander-iihchitf cannot lyj. 
instance ^ / pose that the court wUl jurtify, by UiriJ 

«* that he, Lieut. W. A. Butler, being verdict, the position assumed, that when 
in charge of thf 5th company 22d regt. the complaint was preferred by the havil, 
JfX, did, on or* some time previous to dar against Lieut. ButleK, and that officer 
the 4th day bfjune 1829, authorize, or must have anticipated its consequences 
allow Bamdeen Sing, pay havildar of the the offer of payment of the money could 
company, to disburse the sum of Rs. 290, alter the nature of the transaction, md 
either [n payments on his, Lieut. W. A. repel the ungentlemanly conduct imputed 
Butler's, private account, or in advances in the charge; yet such is the effect of the 
to himself ; such money, or parts thereof, court’s finding. The havildar preferred a 
being due to men on leave, or toymen complaint against Lieut. Butler to liig im, 
transferred to the invalid establishment, or mediate superior officer, Lieut. Nesbitt* 
to the heirs of deceased men of the com- that officer reported it to Major Chalmersj 

pany ; for which sum of Us. 290, he, Lieut, the commanding officer,; and in this stage 

W. A. Butler, gave a note of hand to the of the business Lieut, Butler, apprehen.' 
p^y havildar, ilamcleen Sing, dated the sive, it is to be rationally concluded, of 
4th day of .Tune 1829, which has not yet the result to himself, offers payment; the 
been paid, although the said Ramdeen havildar declines accepting the money, as 
Sing, pay havildar, has been compelled to the whole aflair, which obviously had as* 
ihake good the amount thereof.” sumed a very different aspect, was in tlie 

Upon which charge the court came to hands of the commanding officer; Lieut, 

the following decision ; Butler then lodges the money in the ad. 

Finding— l^lie court having maturely juUnt’s office, 
weighed and deliberated on the charges 4. It is difficult to comprehend the 
against the prisoner, is of opinion, that he grounds on'which the court, with these 
is guilty of the matter alleged against facts fully established, can acquit him of 
him, with czeeption of the words “ un- the concluding part of the charge, which 
gentlemanly conduct,” and of ** such (money) has not yet been paid, although 
money,” and of the following, which the said havildar has been compelled to 
has not yet been paid, although the said make good the amount thereof.” 
Ramdeen Sing, pay havildar, has been 5. The commander-in-chief desires the 
compelled to make good the amount there- court will re-consider their finding on the 
of,” of which it docs fully acquit him. above recited part of the charge, and their 
Sentence'-*^ The court having found judgment on its character ; and his ExceU 
tbe prisoner guilty, with exception of the lency further desires that the court will 
words set forth in its finding above, sen- more clearly and explicitly declare the 
fences him to be reprimanded.” guilt which they have found and do attach 

On receipt of the above decision, the to Lieut. Butler. 
commandCr-in-cliief directed the following 6. The proceedings of the court are 
letter to. be addressed to the deputy judge herewith returned, and 1 have the honour 
advorale general conducting the proceed- to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ings: (Signed) J. Bkyakt, Judge Adv. Gen, 

To Capt. Jones, Deputy Judge Advocate Judge Adv. General’s Office, Simla, 
General, Cawnpore. 16th June IR32. 

Sir ; — The Comraandor-in-chief having llevisetl Findinff and &n/encc.— ** Tlie 
directed the court-martial on Lieut. But- court having re.considered its former 
ier, of the 22d N.I., to revise their sen- finding and sentence, adheres to the same, 
t^nce, you w ill be pleased to communicate Remarks by the Court. ^ 

his Excellency’s commands to the president “ The court, when revising their nn - 
of the court. >ng, having been directed by his Exc. the 

2. The court are desired to re-consider cominander-in-chief to refer to those words 
the evidence regarding the money advanced of the charge, “which (money) has 
by the havildar, who, it is proved, has not yet been paid, although the said navi • 
been under monthly instalments to the dar has been compelled to make good e 
siibadar for the amount, and that the whole amount thereof,” beg to observe, the su 
is not yet liquidated at the date of the refer to the date of the charge i ® * 
trial, while no part of the money has been the 22d of March 1832, *'”®'^** * ^ Jl, 
repaid by Lieut. Butler to the native officer, pears in evidence that the mc^y w 
ll|U8 suffering a large diminution of his tendered to the havildar, and on 
income for more than two years. Al- being permitted to accept it, w . * ^ 
though Lieut. Butler is not specifically in the quarter-guards of ^ ^ 1 ^^. 

charged with borrowing money from the during the month of c*. 

havildar, the court are desired to re-con- court being desired “ they 

sider whether, in the establishment of that plicitly to declare the gui« 
fact, they mean to absolve Lieut. Butler have found and do ex- 

from the imputation of ungentlemanly W’ observe that their 
conduct in not repaying it, plicitly specifics Ihct officer g y 



Re^fer^ahidta. 

^jfeucftof orders and breach of military 
^lisciplin«> and conduct unbecoming^ to an 

^®*^^*^* Confirmed. 

(Signed) £.Barnx 8» Coro.-in-Chief. 

Remarks by the Commander.in.Chlef. 

The principal object of the commander- 
tfhief in referring back to the court the 
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ahould biee 'tba benefit of 


nroccedings on the trial of Lieut. Butler, 
was to ascertain distinctly what portion of 
the charge the court intended to find him 
uiltyof; and although they now “ob- 
serve that their original finding explicitly 
specifies that officer, guilty of disobedience 
of orders and breach of military discipline, 
and conduct unbecoming to an officer,** 
still the commander-in-chief is left very 
,nuch in the dark, and it is only by infe- 
rence that he can arrive at the intention, or 
leconcile the conclusion of the court. 

It is important to observe that the court 
hab designated the accusation againstLieut. 
Butler as charges^ whereas but one charge 
was preferred against him, which contains 
the accusation of disobedience of orders, 
breach of military discipline, and conduct 
unbecoming to an officer and a gentle* 
man,” and the whole of these items of 
cliarge arise out of one transaction, or, as 
the explanatory part of the charge states, 

“ in the following instance*'' Now if the 
court, as it appears to the commander-in- 
chief they have done by their verdict, 
render the specifications in that instance 
innocuous and devoid of criminality, items 
of charge must follow the same fate and 
fall to the ground. 

The prominent feature in the specifica- 
tions of the charge, is the employment, 
or rather the authorizing the employment, 
of the Company *s money for his, Lieut. 
Butler's, private uses ; the court in its de- 
cision has ejected the words ** such money,’* 
and on this the nicety of the question 
hinges. If the commander-in-chief is to 
understand that the court did not consider 
“ such money” as Company’s money, that 
part of the charge remains perfectly harm- 
less, because there could be no ofTence 
whatever, either moral or military, in Iho 
pay havildar disbursing money on Lieut. 
Butler’s private account ; but it is to be 
observed, that although the court has eject- 
ed the words “ such money,” it has left 
in those of “or parts thereof still it is 
clear to the mind of the commander-in- 
diief, whether the court did not intend to 
decide that the whole of the money dis- 
bursed was not Company’s money; if, 
Jowever, the court were of opinion that 
parts thereof did belong to the Company, 
jtwas their duty not only distinctly to 
ave shnted their opinion, without leaving 
»e point to mere inference, but to have 
a ed which portion of the money dis- 
T* ^”^* belong to tho Com- 
1 y* It is but right and proper that 


Lieut. Butler 
this doubt. * 

The court has fully aeuultted UeiiC. 
Butler of the remaining^iriminal part of 
the specification of the cbargOi by deciding 
that the money in question was repaid.^ 

It appears that after the pay havilfftr 
had reported to his immediate commantU , 
ing officer the non-payment^ of tbeiponty^ 
and the transaction had thus become pui^ 
lie, Lieut. Butler, apprehensive of tho 
consequences, made a tender of the mo. 
ney : the pay havildar not conceiving him- 
self then authorized to receive it, it waa 
lodged in the adjutant’s office ; and that the. 
nice distinction on this head, of which the 
court has given Lieut. Butler the benefit^ 
arises from the charge being dated 22d 
March 1832, whereas the money wao 
lodged in tlie adjutant’s office the previous 
month. 

Without stopping to argue the point* 
whether such payment, and under such , 
circumstances, \vas good in law, which i^ 
is presumed the court thought it was, the 
commander.in-chief begs to remind the 
court, that it is not only a court of lair* 
but a court of honour. In a mere court ot 
law, ungentlemanly conduct is] no offence* 
and could not be tried ; but a court-martial 
can take cognizance of such conduct, and^ 
Lieut. Butler was specifically charged with 
ungentlemanly conduct, in allowing his 
pay havildar, in the month of June 1829, 
to disburse certain sums for his private 
uses, whether Company’s money or not, 
but certainly not his, Lieut. Butler’s, mo- 
ney, but which was due to the havildar for 
upwards of two years and a half, and 
which was not paid (allowing the alleged 
payment to be good when made) until 
Lieut. Butler’s conduct was exposed. The 
court in deciding that the money was paid 
at the date of the charge, overlooked the 
whole period of Lieut. Butler’s conduct 
in the transaction from the 4th of Juno 
1829 to February 1832. 

The commander-in-chief, however, can- 
not but consider that the court has virtually 
acquitted Lieut. Butler, and therefore de- 
sires that he may be released from his 
arrest and return to his duty ; at all events 
the commander-in-chief never could bring 
himself to believe, that a mere reprimand 
was an adequate punishment for an office^ 
who, according to the finding of the court, 
was guilty of disobedience of orders, 
breach of military discipline, and conduct 
unbecoming to an officer ! But he must 
remind him, and at the same time point 
out to Major Chalmers, commanding the 
22d regt. N.I., that Lieut. Butler should 
have been charged with disobedience of 
the G.O. dated 2lst Dec. 1820, in borrow, 
ing money from a non-commissioned offi- . 
cer. ^ ... 

Tlie commander-in-chief notices, in the 
proceedings of this trial, that the charge 
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is not entered in tha bodv of the proceed, 
ings, hiiit only appended thereto : this is 
incorrecf. 



LllOT. WALKIR. 

Hcail-Qnutrlert, Simla, Jug. 23, 1832. 
-.-At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Nusaeerabad on the 10th July 
1832, of which Lieut. Col. J. Robertson, 
of the 45tli regt. N.I., is president, Lieut. 
T. C. Walker, of the 2(>th regt. N.I., was 
arraigned on the following charge : — '' 

Charge — “ Lieut. Thomas Caldecott 
Walker, of the 26th regt. N.I., charged 
with conduct unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in the follow, 
ing instance : 

Having, at Nusseerabad, some time 
about the 6th of Jan. 1832, entered into a 
disgraceful personal conflict with Lieut. 
William Barrington Reade, of the 1st regt. 
L.C.; and having, some time subsequent- 
ly, exhibited the most degrading instances 
of falsehood, in several relations of the 
above affairs and at a court of inquiry 
held on his own application at Ntisseera. 
bad, about the 30th of March 1832, on 
the subject, deliberately exhibited the same 
di‘5graceful violation of truth.” 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Deliberation — ” The court having ma- 
turely weighed and considered the evidence 
before it, is of opinion, that the prisoner 
L’eui. Thomas Caldecott Walker, of the 
26th regt, N.L, is not guilty, and does 
acquit him of the charge preferred against 
him.” 

Approved and Confirmed, 

(Signed) £. B\rnes, 

Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut. Walker is to be released from 
arrest, and to return to his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

PJitical Department. 

Jttlv 30. Capt. C. P. Kennedy, Bengal artillery, 
political agent at Subathoo. 

Capt. C. M. Wade, 4,'ith Bengal N.I., political 
agent at Loodlana. 

Sept. 3. Licnt. W'm. Fraser, 61st Bengal N.I., 
an officiating assistant to agent to Governor- gene- 
ral on north-eastern frontier. 

10. Capt. Thos. Wilkinson, 6th Bengal N.C., 
political agent on south-west frontier. 

Judicial and Revenue Departmenti. 

Aitfr. 14. Mr. D. C. Smyth, session judgj of 
Hoogly. 

Mr. N. Smith, session Judge of Rungpore. 

Mr. E. P. Smith, magistiate and collector of 
Ghazeepore. 

Mr. J. J. Harvey, magistrate of Barraset. 

Mr. J. H. D’Oyly, magistrate of Midnapore. 

Mr. T. Wyatt, magistrate of llidgelee. 

Mr. W. S. Alexander, joint magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Midnapore. 

. Mr. J. K. Ewart, head-assistant to magistrate 
and collector of central division of Cuttack. 

Mr. W. D. Hague Routh, an assistant under 
rominissioner of icvcnuc and circuit of 1st or 
Meerut division. 


•Calcutta. 

Mr. D. T. Timins, an assistant under dittnAti 
of 6th or Bareilly division. " OKtoditto 

Mr. G. G. Mackintosh, an aisUtant und» au. 
ditto of I3th or Bauleah division. ® 

Sept. 4. Mr. C. J. Middleton, a Buperauma**... 
judge of Provincial Court of Calcutta. 

The Hon. F. J. Shore, judge and magistrate of 
zillah Furruckabad, or 

Mr. T. H. Sympson, an assistant under com 
mlssioner of revenue and circuit of 8th or BeS 
division. 

Capt. D. Williams, 45th N.I., a senior asshtanf 
to local superintendent in province of Arrakan/ * 
11. Mr. James T. Meffis, an assistant under com- 
missloncr of revenue and circuit of 3d or Purr^it 
abad division. 

General Department. 

Sept. 11. Mr. C. C. Parks, collector of govern- 
ment customs at Allahabad. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort tVilliam, Julp 30, 1832.-9taL.C. Lieut. P 
F. Story to be capt. of a troop, and Comet S 
Smith to be heut., from 23d July 1832, in sue. to 
Milner transf. to invalid estab. 

26rA N.T. Lieut. F. R. Evans brought on eilh;- 
tivo strength of regt., v. S. G. Johnston transf. to 
pension estab., 23d July 1832. 

Cikh N.I. Ens. J, H. Tilson to be lleut. from 
23d July 1832, v. W. Souter transf. to pension 
estab. 

Sure. Wm. Montgomerie to be senior surgeon to 
united settlements of Penang, Singapore, and Ma- 
lacca, v. Whitaker dec. 

Mr. James Pagan admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

Assist. Surg, Thomas Drever, m.o., to be sur- 
geon, v. A. Wardrop dec. 

Jlmd-Omrters, Jm??/ 10 and 11, 1832.— The fol- 
lowing division and regimental orders confinned : 
—Infantry Cailet S. Pond to do duty with Europ. 
regt., at Dinapore; date 27th June.— Lieut. J. 
Skinner to act as adi. to 61st N.I., as a temp, ar- 
rangement; dale 26th June.— Lieut. R. L. Bur- 
nett, to act as adj. to 64th N.I., during absence on 
leave of Lieut, and Adj. Beatson ; date Ist July.- 
Assist. Surg. J. H. .Serrell to assume medical chaige 
of Bth bat. artillery at C«wnporc, as a temp, ar- 
rangement ; date 1st July. 

72d N.I. Lieut. U. W. Beatson to be adj., v. 
May prom. 

Acting Ens. D. Ramsay, at his own request, to 
do duly with 28th N.L, at Agra. 

Lieut. S. Earle, of European Invalids, permlUcti 
to reshie and draw his pay at Monghyr. 

Julj, l3.-7ht N.J. Ens. G. W. G. Bristow to 
be adj., v. Wintle resigned the appointment. 

Juli/ 14 «Md 17— The following, division and 
regimental orders confirmed:— Assist. Surg. «. 
Fullarton, M.D., to do duty with 66th N.L; date 
28ih. June—Ens. G. P. Brooke, to act as adJ. to 
to 68th N.I., during illness of Lieut. Malmg. 
date 7ih July. 

Fort William, Sept. 3^Regt.of ArtUlenf. CapU 
George Everest to be major, 

Capt. Giles Emly to be capt., and 2(1- Lieut, a wx. 
Humfrays to be Ist-lieut. from 25th July ' 
in sue. to J. Scott, transf to 
pernum. 2d-LIeut. Ralph Smith brought o 
live strength of regt. 

33d N.I. Ens. R. T. Sa»deraan tobelieut. from 
4thAug.l832, v. A. P. Tytlerdec. 

m N.I. Ens. Wm. Nisbett to be lleut, ftom 
25th Aug. 1832, v. J. W. Conran dec. 

ra?Sn\ wd 

effective strength of regt. 
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jleadJjoitntn, Aug. l5.-Uout. T. H. New- 
fcnosc at hls own rwiucfit, to do duty with Europ. 

Ens- L. T. ForrOat, at his own requeat, 

do d^ty with 39th N.l. at Agra. 

17 .— The following district and regimental 
flXrt confirmed ;-Ideut. S. Brown, acting adj. 
Sr?h N I., to officiate as district and station staff 
S Arracaii, v. Seaton pemlttedto wignappolnt- 
2enl7datel4th July.-Lleut. T. H. Scott to act 
2 2dl. to 3«th N.l., during Liwt. Knyveti's ab- 
on leave} datelst Aug.-LIeut. C. H. Tho- 
f^S«to act as interp. and qu..ma8t. to 11th N.L, 
during absence, on leave, or Lieut. Hyslop j date 
dlh Feb. 

Comet W.Cookson removed from 2d to 9th L.C. 

Aur 20 .— Surg. G. Waddell, m.d., removed f^om 
4"S.l.to7thT«t.ofartUIery. 

Acting Eiis. J. T. Harwood, at his own request, 
todSy^“^63dN.I.atMullye. 

Auc. 21 .— The following regimental order con- 
nrmed Lieut. J. G. B. Baton to officiate as in- 
tern. and qu. mast, to 47th N.l. during absence of 
Ens. Hollliigs ; date 24th July. 

Lieut. A. De Fountain, 20th, and Lieut. G. 
W. Williams, 40th N.L, permitted to exchange 
corps. 

Ens. S. C. Hampton, G7th, at his own request, 
removed to 57th N^.1. 


Tort WUUam, Sept 10.— 10th L.C. Lieut. John 
Woore to he capt. of a troop, and Cornet T. F. 
B Beatson to be lleut., from 29th Aug. 1«32, in 
hu’e. to Garsitin dec.— Supemum Cornet W. B. 
Mosley brought on effective strength of regt. 

N.L Supernum. Lieut. Geo. Cecil brought 
oneflectlvc strength of regt., v. W. Innesdec., 
from 2«th 'Vug. lau 

Lieut, (iol. William Dunlop, 49th N.I., tooffi- 
fiato as town and fort major of Fort William, 
ilurmp absence of Capt. .Sir Robert Colquhoun, 
oi unlil further orders.— Capt. Davies to continue 
to acr as town and fort major until relieved by 
Lieut. Col. Duillop. 

fifjit. 13. — Ens. Wm. Tollemache, 22d N.I., 
permitted, at his own request, to resign service of 
lion. Company. 


Hf/vU^uartert, Aug. 22.— The following division 
ami regimcnial orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
E. Mitchell to do duty under superintending sur- 
fjism at Cawnpore, date 4th Aug.— Lieut. R. M.ir- 
tin to act as adj to a detachment of four compa- 
nies of corps of sappers and miners at Allahabad ; 
date l-lth Aug. 


Auf(. 23.— Lieut. W. Fraser, (Jlst N.L, to do 
duly with Sylhet light infantry, 

Aufi'. 24.— Tlie following division order confirm- 
ed;— C.-idel T. C. Richardaou to loin and do duty, 
until further orders, with(i4th N.l. at Dluaporc. 

Lieut. D. Nisbett, 53d N.I., having jiassed ex- 
amination in native languages by public examiners 
of college of Fort William, exempted from fu- 
ture examination. 

The recent app. of Lieut. P. Mainwaring, 3.*l<i 
^t., to officiate as Intcrp. and qu. mast, to 53d 
«.i.. cancelled at his own* request. 

Aug. 25.— Assist. Surg. A. Drummond to be gar- 
rison assist, surgeon at AUahabad, v. Washlxmrn, 
on furlough. 


Knginetrtt. 2d-Lieut. J. Laughton to be adj., ' 
uaugh app. to trigonometrical survey. 

38fA N.L Lieut. T. H. Scott to be adj., v. Km 
veu, penmtted to resign the appointment. 


FURLOUGHS. 


To B«,*ong.-July M. Lieut. Win. Palmer, 39th 
for *{, ^?r^«ealth.-Lftut. Thos. Gear, mh N.L, 
Wm. F. Beatson, 54th N.L, 
wr health.--Sept. io. Lieut. W. S. Prole, 37lh 
on private affairs. 

Wifea—Sept. 10. Ens. O. P. 
oni 18th N.L, for two years, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivdU in the River* 

Ang.t^. Ralmyrct Loader. Aram Londott.— 9. Me* 
rope* Briggs, from Mauritiw end Madras.— 10. 
Brougham, from Isle « France.— 11. Steals 

low, Adam, from Bourbon, dec.— 19. Sovereign, 
M*Kellar, from Mauritius.— 20. Isabella, Wue- 
man, from New South Wales.— 22. Union, Sou- 
chais, from Bourbon; and Brookline, Keimedy, 
from Boston.— 2B. Patriot King, PMer, flrom 
Liverpool; and Nestor, Thiebault, from Bor- 
deaux and Madras.— SepC. 3. Tropique, Roy, from 
Bordeaux and Madras.— G. Mary, Dobson, ftom 
l^ndon and Mauritius ; and Zoroaster, Prentice, 
from Penang.— 7. Lord Eldon, Dawson, ftom Li- 
verpool.— 9. Bounty Hall, Jackson, from Liver- 

S ool, Mauritius, and Madras; and Collingwood, 
nipe, from Liverpool. — 19. Euphrates, Buck- 
ham, from London and Madras.— 15. Resource, 
Warren, from London.— 17. Abgarria, Tulloch, 
from Madras.— 20. Alexar^, Waugh, from Lw- 
don and Madras ; and Resolution, Jellicoe, from 
Penang. 

Departuresfrom Calcutta, 

Aug. G. Columbia, Ware, for Isle of France.— 9. 
General Palmrr, Cotgrave, for London.— 19. He- 
roine, Wyatt, for London; Imogen, Richardson, 
for Mauritius ; and Addingham, Nicholson, for 
ditta— 17 . Menmon, Pattinson, for Liverpool; 
and Lady Hayes, Allport, for ('ape of Good Hope. 
—18. Indian Oak, Bane, for Mauritius.— 19. Na-, 
bob, Moore, for New York.— Sept. 1. Brougham, 
Viles, for Bourbon.— 2. Joanna, M*Kellar, for 
Liverpool ; Orissa, Tod, for Greenock ; Red Rover, 
Clifton, for China; and (yaniattc, Proudfoot, tor 
ditto—:). Bon Harmon te, Vlllerose, for Marseille!: 
and Mttrope, Briggs, for Mauritius and Bourbon. 
—5. Emaad, Gillett, for Mauritius.— G. Vergus- 
son. Young, for London, via Cape; and Eliza- 
beth, Stephen, for Penang.— 9. Emporium, Win- 
slow, for Boston.— 12. Alexander, Jones, for Mau- 
ritius. — 15. Som’elgn, M'Kellar, 'for Mauritius 
and Sydney ; and Swallow, Adam, for Bourbon. 
— 17 . Catherine, Fenn, for London; and Fife- 
shire, Crawley, for Bombay.— 18. Union, Souchais, 
for Bourbon.— 20. Nestor, Thiebault, for Bor- 
deaux. 

Sailed from Saugov, 

Aug. G. H.C.S. Dunira, Hamilton, for China—- 
90. U.C S. Wilham Fairlie, Blair, for ChlnB.-27. 
H.C.S. Charles Grant, Manderson, for China.— 
Sept. 11. H.C.S. Reliance, Timlns, for China. 

Freight toLondon (Sept. 20).— £5. lOt. to £6. Iftf. 
per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES* AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 2. At Calcutta, the lady of C. Herd, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

.3. At Malda, the lady of John Lamb, Esq., meJ. 
^tab., of a son, still-born. 

6. At Saugor, the lady of Capt. G. R. Pember- 
ton, 5Gth N.L, of a son (since dead). 

— At Dum Dnm, the lady of Andrew Wood, 
Esq., of a son. 

8. At Hasaribaugh, the lady of E. T. Harpur, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Delhi, the lady of Capt. R. R. Hughes, 
G2d N.L, of a daughter. 

9. At Patna, the lady of J. W. Templer, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Ghaaeepote, the lady of S. M. Boulder- 
son, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

11. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. J. W. J. 
Ouseley, 28th N.L, of a daughter. 

12. At Nusseerabsd, the lady of Capt. 11. W. 
Bellew, of a son. 

13. At Juanpore, the lady of Capt. Cracklow, of 

a son. _ 

15. At Calcutu, the lady of T. Bruce, Esq., 

civil service, of a daughter. . , , 

— At Barrackpore, the lady of Major Shuld- 
ham, commanding 31 St N.L, of a daughter 

16. At Beerbhoom, the lady of the Hon. Robert 

Forbes, of a son. . „ . „ 

17 . At Hurripaul. the lady of H. S. Lane, Esq., 
of a son. 
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19 . At Calcutto, the wife 0/ Charles Brownlow, 

M Calcutta, the wife of Ueut. Birch, de- 
puty judge adv. gen., of a daughter. 

^ ai. At CuttacH. thelady of Lieut. C. 11 . S. Fiee- 
mau, 47th N.I.,^^ofU daughter. 

95. At Howr^. the wire of Mr. John Stalham, 
H.C. pilot service, of a daughter. 

ST). At Meerut, the lady of Capt Weston, de- 
puty Judge adv. gen., of a son. 

— ■ At Mussooree. Mrs. Caine, of a son. 

97. At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Osborn, D. A. 
Coro. Gen., of a son. 

— At Aurungabad, the lady of Capt. George 
Twemlow, Bengal artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Wellesley Place, the lady of Robert Mac- 
farlane Ronald, Esq., of a son. . 

2d, At Moradabad, the lady of T. Louis, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

29. At Delhi, the lady of Thos. Theos. Met- 
calfe, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

30. AtCawnpore, thelaily of Brev. Major Half- 
hide, H.M. 44th regt., of a daughter. 

— At Damoodia factory, itcar Commetcolly, 
Mrs. 'r. Devreria, of a son. 

Sept. 1. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Elton, Esq., 
Bengal army, of a daughter. 

2. At Calcutta, the lady of J. F. M. Reid, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

At Chowringhee, the lady of R. Stewart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Miraapore, the lady of John Fied. Gait- 
skell, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

4. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. McCulloch, of a son. 

5. At Calcutta, Mrs. D. E. Rodrigues, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Chandemagore, the lady of H. Pidding- 
ton. Esq., of a son. 

— At Kidderpore, Mrs. J. N. Martin, of a son 
and heir. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. 0. C. Rabeholra, of a 
daughter. 

7. At Ghazeepore, the lady of (’apt. V emon, 
paymaster H.M. 38th regt., of a daughter. 

& At Chinsurah, the lady of Lieut. J. Bruce, 
H.M. 16th Foot, of a daughter. 

— At Chinsurah, Mrs. Howard, of a son. 

— At Agra, the lady of Capt. B<nlca\i, engi- 
neers, of a daughter (since dead). 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Hoist, of a daughter. 

9. At Baraset, thelady of Richard H. Mytton, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

At Agra, the lady of Capt. Altchison, 2Bth 
N.I., of a son and heir. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Dessa, of a daughter.. 

10. AtGhazeepore, thelady of Major G. M. Grc- 
vllle, of a still-born infant. 

14. AtBancoorah, theladyof John MacRitchie, 
Esq., of a daugliter. ' 

16. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wm. Bum, of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of Henry Holroyd, 
Esq., barrister at law, of a daughter. 

— At Serampore, Mrs. Jpshua Rowe, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, Mrs. John Gilbert, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARKIAGCS. 

July 18. At Chupra, Thomas R. Wharton, Esq., 
to Miss Smith. 

Aug. 7. At Calcutta, Henry Palmer, Esq., 41ftt 
regt., to Susannah Elizabeth, widow of the late 
Capt. Cottnsell, artillery. 

14. At Berhampoor, Graham Dundas, Esq., 
lieut 72d regt., to Margaret Maria Ia}uisa, third 
daughter of the late General E. Swift Broughton, 
of Rossend Castle, Fifeshire, North Brluin. 

20. At Neemuch, Mr. John Tedd, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Ward. 

21. At Ishapore Park, William Dalrymple 
Shaw, Esq., to Caroline Anne, only daughter, of 
Major Sissmote, of the Bengal artillery. 

27, At Calcutta, Hehry Godfrey (’odrington 
Gouland, Esq., nephew of the late Sir William 
Codrlngton, Bart., to Miss Jessie Burn, only 
daughter, of John Burn, Esq., of Bnwick upon- 
Tweed. 

At Chinsurah, Mr. J. B. Barber, to Miss S. 
R. Saunders, 2d-daughter of the late B. Saunders, 
Esq., attorney at law. 

' 30. At Kurnaul, George Conolly Pongonby, Esq., 
9d regt. L.C.f to Harriet Milihg, eldest daughter 
of Capt. Fom; H.M. 16th regt. 


’^Bombay, 

3. At Calcutta, Lieut. George B. Holliii« 
regt. N.I., .to Harriet Mary, youngest 

thi late Major W. A. Boscawm, BengaU^r'®^ 

4. At Cawnpore, Mr. F. Fantom, to Miss 
Cecilia MilU. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Rochford 
to Miss Elizabeth King. Axceii, 

15. At CalcutU, wniiam Thompson. Ran 
torney at law, to Ellen, only child of J. 

Esq. 


July 8. On board the Wilm. off Man 

ritius, Mr. T. Mitchell, commander of the h c' 
liglit vessel Beacon, aged 46. 

30. At Dacca, Mrs. Hurlpslmah Bagram Joh»n 
lies, of Klshenagur, aged 18. ' 

Aug. 4. At Akyah, in Arracan, Lieut. Ale* 
Fraser Tytler, .3.311 regt. N.I., eldest son of Wm 
Fraser Tytler, Esq., of Butdsyards, North Bn* 
tain. 

C. At the general hospital, Mr. Hoff bower lato 
an officiating assistant surgeon in the Hon. (’nm. 
nany’s service. Mr. Hofl'bowcr was a native of 
Hanover, and servetl with the British troons 
the battle of Waterloo. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Moberiv. chief 
officer of the Brunswick, aged 29. 

11. On board the marine school ship, at t’al. 
cutta, Capt. James Perkins Hackman, aged 45. 

13. At Calcutta, of spasmodic cholera, Can! 
John Palmer, commanding the ship BruniavirL 

— At Calcutta, James 'Williamson, Esq., Cutch. 
wa factory, Mirzapore, aged 23. 

14. Near Kissangunge, on board the pinnace 
Jlybla, John Weston, youngest son of Samuel 
Jones, Esq., aged 16. 

— At Dinaporc, Capt. Alexander CamBbell 
Beatson, 2dregt., N.I. 

15. At Saugur, Mr. John Rose, 2il-olHterof the 
H.C.S. WtUmm VaMic, 

16. At Umbei‘ka, the Rajah of Bnrdwan, after 
a tedious Illness. 

17. At Golalwry Ghat, Sulkea, Matilda, lady of 
W. J. Baldwin, Esq., indigo plainer, Delowly, 
(’huprah, aged 25. 

18. At Beorec, near Gormckporc, W. Mathews, 
Esq., junior, aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Adam Nicholson, Esq., for- 
merly branch pilot, iiged 51. 

19. At Calcutta, Mrs. Charlotte Welchman, re- 
lict of the late C. W. Welchman, Esq., m.d., 
aged .33. 

21. AtCawnpore, Augustus Chas. Floycr, Esq., 
of the H.C. civil service. 

22. At Writers’ Buildings, Robert Henry Sluari, 
Esq., H.C. civil service, aged 21. 

2.>. At Calcutta, Lieut. James Win. Conran, 4()th 
regt. N.I., aged 25. 

27. .\t Barrackpore, in his 25th year, A. Mac- 
donald, Esq., assist, surg. 25th regt. 

— At Calcutta, in her 18th year, Harriet Sarah, 
scc^ond daughter of the late Lieut. Col. n. H. 
Fagan, formerly adjutant-general of the Bengal 

^ 28^ At Buxar, of a fever, Lieut. William Innes, 
12th regt. N.I., eldest son of Colonel Win. Iniies, 
C.B., of this establishment. . . 

— At Calcutta, Miss Ann Derozfo, cousin of the 
late H. L. V. Derozio, Esq., aged 21. 

— • At the Chandemagore !• arm, Mr, John Mng» 

At Bhaugulpoor, Capt. Henry Garstin, of toe 

At Calcutta, Edgar Temple, Esq.. V'* 
digo planter, Nohattee, «««* 3.5. TUrkwin. 

2. At Calcutta, Capt. Rowland Cotton Dickson, 

Hon. Company's Bengal artillery, aged 4i). 

— At Chandemagore, Mons. S. Bouche, v e 
elghtday’s fever, aged 32. . . . 

4. At CAlcutta, Sarah Eliza, l^y 
Donnithoroe, Esq,, ^^•^•^iy‘^**7^/'rp5Tovey. 

- At Calcutta, Mrs, J««ana ^nfor^ f 
wife of FrancU Richard Tpyey. Esq-. 3,), 

6. At Bcrhampore,Mn Hawy Darlmg,/y«>^* 

- At Lucknow, Mr. Jaraca Duban, sen., ww 

merchnnt at Cawnpore. ^ ok 

- At Calcutta, Mr.J^ro W/,5SL.iged» 

7, _At Calcutta, Mr. Thoa. H* FlUtmeriOgfo 
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0 MoowlMdftbw*. Nttwal) S^lut Jung, i 
f'Dulowur Jung, and commonly known aa i 
Muwab. ^ . 



fiHiibvM. 

government general 

ORDERS. 

nU-OUGANlZATION OP THE MILITARY BOARD. 

lort St. George^ Sept. 17, 1832. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
ken pleased to resolve on the followin{? 
re-organization of the Military Board at 
this presidency ; 

'I’lie board is to consist of the following 
members, m. the chief engineer; the 
rommandant of artillery ; the collector 
of sea customs, or other selected civil 
olllrer, as Government may hereafter de- 
Unnine; and two stipendiary ineinbera. 

'i'lu* office establishment will consist of 
one secretary and accountant, and one de- 
|Hiiy secretaiy, with such esiahlishment of 
servants as the extent of the duties of the 
boaicl may indispensably require. 

riie board will exercise control over 
the following ilepartments, viz. the ord- 
nance depaUmeiit; the department of 
puhlic works, including roads, bridges, 
and other public buildings, except those 
of the revenue department; the com- 
missariat as at present, and the murine 
department. 

bieut. Col, Napier, and Lieut. Col. 
Maclean, are appointed military inein- 
hersof tlie hoard, with salaries of 1,750 
lupecs each, in addition to the pay of 
tlieir regimental rank. 

Clin. Moberly is appointed secretary 
and accountant to the board, with the 
vihiry of 1,050 rupees per mensem, in 
addition to the pay of his regimental rank. 

hicut. Tudor Lavie is appointed deputy 
Hcrciary to lire board, with the allowances 
at present drawn by the otiicer holding 
that appointment, and the details of the 
Dianne department will continue to be 
fXLcuied by the marine secretary, but 
unUer the superintendence of the board 
tDnslrtuted by this order. 

he general principles and regulations 
nder winch the several departments now 
military board, have 
‘trio been conducted, will still con- 
Joar.N. S. VoL. 1 O.No.38. 


*Madrat, Si 

tfniie In force. Hie board will receive a 
communication from the government with 
such instructions as may be necessary for 
its guidance in conducting the duties com* 
mitted to it. — - ^ 

MOVEMENTS. 

H M. 45th Regt. to march from Amee 
to Secunderabad, and to be there stationed. 

H.M. 46th Regt. to march from Sccun. 
derabad to Arnee, when relieved by U.M. 
45th regt. 

The destination of the 15th Regt, N.I., 
from Bangalore to Palaveram, to be 
changed to Madras. 

l*he 27th Regt. N.I. to march from 
Madras to Palaveram, when relieved by 
the 15tli Regt. N.I. from Bangalore. 

The I7ih Regt N.I. to march from 
Mangalore to Bangalore, and to be there 
stationed. 

The head-quarters and tw o companies 
of sappers and miners, recently returned 
from Penang, to march to Bangalore. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Aug. 14. F. F. Clementson. Rsq., to act as prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

F. Anderson, Esq., to be additional sub-collec- 
tor and joint magistrate of Canara. 

Capt Rae to act as master attendant at Nagore 
during absence of Mr. J. Hindes. 

17. A. F. Hudleston, Esq., to be 3<l-judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for western 
div ision. 

W. U. Taylor, Esq., to be 3d-judge of ditto 
ditto for southern division. 


F. F. Clementson, Esq., to be principal collector 
and magistrate of Malabar. 

J. Horsley, Esq., to be Judge and criminal judge 
of Chingleput. 

\V. A. Ncave, Esq., to be deputy accountant 
general. 

J. (’. Scott, Esq., to be assistant judge and joint 
criminal judge of Madura. 

E. Smith, Esn., to be sub-collector and joint 
magistrate of Malabar. ^ 

O. Sparkes, Esq., to l)e head assistant to prin*’' 
pal collector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, .•I2d N.I., tobe^srere- 
tary to board for college and for public instruction. 

W.O. Shakespear, Esq., to be Isl-jmlgcof pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for western 
division. 

John Vaughan, Esq., to be second ditto ditto. 

21. W. B. Anderson, Esq., to act as judge of 
provincial court of appeal and circuit for western 
division. 


W. A. Neave, Esq., to act as mint master. 

E. P. Thoiimson, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge or Canara. 

J. G. S. Bruere, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
am! joint criminal judge of Salem. 

R, D. Parker, Esq., to be deputy Persian trans- 
lator to government* ..... 

28. S. Scott, Esq., to be head assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 

.31. J. O. S. Bruere, Esq., to act as deputy col- 
lector of Madras, during absence of Mr. Iludle- 
shHb 

Popham, Esq., to act as assistant Judge 
and j(^nt criminal judge of Salem, during employ- 
ment of Mr. Thompson on other duty. 

Sept. 7. A. S. Malhlsoii, Esq., to be assistant 
to collector and magistrate of R^ahraundry. 

11. G. Garrow, Esq., to be IsMudge of p«wln- 
clal court pf ap',ieal and circuit for southern divi- 
sion. 

(L) 



S3 Register. 

J. B. 0. P. I^askc, Esq., to be Ist-Judge of ditto 
ditto for uorthem divisiofn. 

H. T. Bufthby, Esq., to be 3d*judge of ditto 
ditto for northern division. 

W. Harington, jbq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Chicacol^ 

W. A, Neave, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint crunlnal judge of Chingleput. 

S. Crawford, Esq., to be deputy accountant-ge- 
neral and commercial accountant and auditor. 

W. Dowdeswcll, Esq., to be hetui assistant to 
collector and magistrate of Chinglepui- 

C. 11. Hallctt, Esq., to be senior assistant to ac- 
cuimtant-general. 

C. R. Baynes, Esq., to be second assistant to 
ditto ditto. '■ 

G. S. Greenway, Esq., to be junior deputy secre* 
tary to Board of Revenue. 

F. N. Maltby, Esq., to be register to zilla court 
of Cauara. 

T. Keighly, Esq., to be superintendent of police. 
Assist. SuTg. W. Middlcmass, to lie assistant 

assay master from ht 8ept., v. Dalmahoy. 

17. R. H. Williamson, Esq., to be register to 
zillah amrt of iMaAira. 

W. II. Tracy, llsq., to be register to zillah 
court of Combaconum. 

W. Wilson, Esq., to be assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of southern division of 
Arcot. 

C. P. Skelton, Esq., to act as register to zillah 
court of t’uddajiah. 

F. U. Elton, Esip, to be register to zillah court 
of Bellary. 

21. C. Roberts, Esq., to be third member of 
Board of Revenue, on embarkation of Mr. Stokes 
for Europe. 

Henry I'lumier, Esq., chief secretJtry to govern- 
ment, to be a trustee ft )r St. George's church. 

T. E. J. Ooileau, Esq., to be judge and criminal 
judge of Bcllary. 

W. Ashton, Esq , tobc rol'ector of sea customs 
at Madras, on emuarkation of Mr. Chvc for Eu- 
rope. 

(,’. M. Rushby, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of ( anara. 

R. Ericn, Esq., to be principal collator and 
magistrate of northern division of Arcot, in sue. 
to Mr. Roberts. 

W. E. Underwood, Esq., to be deputy folkctor 
of sea custoins at Madras, tn $uc. to Mr. Ashton. 

Edmund Smith, Esq., to act as private secretary 
to right, hon. the governor. 

G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as sub-ioUector and joint 
magistrate of Malabar, v. Mr. Sinitlu 

D. White, Esq., to act as liead assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of Malabar, v. Mr. 
.Sparkes. 

T. Pycroft, Esq., to act a.s assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Climgleput, till arrival of 
Mr. Neave. 

C. Dumergue, Esq., to be head-assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Guutoor. 

H. Forbes, Esq., to do duty in office of secre- 
tary to government in revenue and judicial de- 
partments. 

T. D. Lushington, Es(]., to do duty as an assist- 
ant in chief secretary's office. 

Capt. T, K. Limond, to lie government agent 
at durbar of II. H. the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and paymai.ter of Carnatic stipends. 

26. T. Daniel, Esq., to act as collector of Madras 
during employment of Mr. Smalley on other duty. 

E. Smalley, Esq., to be temporal memlier of 
Board of Revenue, during absence of Mr. Maclcod. 

G. D. Drury, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate ot Cuinibatoor. 

James Thomas, Esq., to be ffcl-judge of provin- 
cial court of appeal and circuit for centre division. 

C. R. Cotton, Esq., to be 3d-judge of ditto 
ditto for southern division, v. Mr. Taylor pro- 
ceeding to Europe. 

W. D. Davis, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Chingleput, In sue. to Mr. Cotton. 

J. BUckbume, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Tinnevclly, m sue. to Mr. Edtn. 


-Madnu. 

R. Gardlnw, Esa., to bo aub-oolkctor ana 1 1 

Site 

28. P. W. Russell, Eso., to be co mm^ 

adjudicating amount of small claimiTwlti^^'^* 
from Carnatic fmid. "'*««irawn 

P. Grant, Esq., to be additional oovph,.. 
commissioner for ditto ditto. 

T. B. Roupell, Esq., to be employed as an 
ant under principal collector and 
Coimbatore. "«»naie of 

John Bird, Fsq., to be second assistant tn « 1 
lector and magistrate of Chingleput, ^ ^ 

O. A. Harris, Esq,, to be second assistant ton,- 
clpal collector of northern division of ArcoL 

. J. C. Taylor, Esq., to be an assistant to prin 
cijiai collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

C. Pelly, Esq., to be second assistant tonrW. 
pal colletior and magistrate of Belhiry, * ' 

u 4 todo^dutyasanaslstantln. 


H. A. Brett, Esi 
chief secretary’s 0 


duty ab , 

Rce, V. Mr. Harris. 


ArroiNT- 

ME NTS. 

SepL 26. I'he Rev. H. Harper, a.m., to be sp 
nior rhaplam at Presidency. 

Bcllary^^^'^* *^* A.m,, to be chaplain at 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Hmd-Quartm, July 23, 1832.~The fidlowing 
ordci confirmea -.-Lieut. J. Wilkinson to aa a" 
adj. to44lh N.I., during absence of Lieut. Rum- 
sey on duly ; date !»lh July. 

July 27.— Assist. Surgs. A. J.Willaiul J. Driver, 
to do duly under orders of staff surgeon to field 
force at Malacca. 

July 30.— Lieut. A. J. Ormsby removed from 2d 
to Iht Nat. Vet. Battalion. 


Fort at. Gmp;e, Auff- 14, 1832.— C.ipt. J, Bell, 
28lh N.I., to be assist, qu. mast. gen. with ilyde- 
/abud subsidiary force, v, Bradtord prom. 

Lieut. D. H. Considine, 2l8t N.I., to bo fort 
adj. at Cannanorc, v, Elsey proceeded to Europe. 

En.s. C. H. Frith, 21st N.I., to be adj. to that 
coiqiB, V. Considine. 

Lieut. M. J. Rowlandson, .32d N.I., to act ns 
aid-de-camp to Commander-in-chief from IJth 
July, during absence of Lieut, the Hon. W. F. 
O’Callaghan on sick cert , v. Considine. 

Major T. H. Hockley, artillery, and Capt. W. 
Scott, 4.3(1 N.I., (ransf. to invalid cstab., at their 
own requests. 


Auy. 17.-2d Lieut. W. C. Gordon, artillery, to 
let as assist, secretary to Military B(ard. 

Lieut. R. H. Lushington, 1st L.C., traiisf. to 
nvalid est.<b., at his own request. 

Aug, 21.— Major R. Crowe, 4(ith NAm ^ be 


Capt. T. Eastment, 26th N.I.» to commsnd 
Sibendy battalion in Ganjam. 

Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy, 14th N.L, to be su^ 
assist, com. general and assistant to officer coi • 
maiuiing on Neilgherry Hills. 

Ipfnutn/. Lieut. Col. Robert Fenwick to take 
tank from 3d April 1832, v. Hunter dec. 

July 

43d N.L Sen. Capt. T. M. CtaWge to 
.Sen. Lieut. William Elsey to *2;^® 

Ens. Henry Pere^ to belieut.i rjeut. 

prom.; date of corns. 4th July 18M.— Se“* 
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r.Miitbam to be ’eiijt., end Sem Em. oeo. 

pJvi«to be lleut., v, Scott invalided i date of coma. 

Capt. Fred. DCTville to be major, 
c^i^isf^Lieut. Eamea Aroslnck to be cant., and 
S* 2 d.iS. W. C. Gordon to be lat-lfeut., v. 
M^^klev invalided ; date of coma. 15th Aua. 1832. 
"tVin« 2 d.Ueut.Ed. J. Morgan to te 2<?-lieut.. 
fTom Isth Aug. 1832, to complete eatab. 
^^J. 24 .-C 8 Pf C. Fryer, lOih N.I., to beau- 
.tf-Vintcndent of family paymenta and penaiona. 

r ieut. J. B. Key, 31st L.I., permitted to resign 
..niiointwent of qu. mast, and Interp. to that corps. 
‘ The name of Supernum. EnsMl. Maughm.21at 
N I who died at sea in Aug. 1829, struck off fiom 
S.'cngth of anny. 


Auff. 

rtorarily place<l 


—The following officers, who were tem- 
iace<l .'ll dispoealof Commander-in-chief 


irregniental duty at Malwca, by G O. of .Id 
ulv, permitted to resum^e their several sta^ff ap- 
W. Stewart. Madras Euron. 


i ntnents:— Capf. W. Stewart, Madras Europ. 
S , under orders of residmt at Hyderabad.- 
L. Macdowall, 23d L.I., paymaster in Ma- 
K Welland, S3d L.I.. 
iia^ter to Hyderabad subsidiary force.-Iaeut. 
'V Hill, liyth N.I., assistant surveyor. 

CiPt. St. .1. B. French, Madras Europ. regt. ; 
apt..Iustice, .^)th N.I.; and Ueut.C. A. Holwrts, 
5 <»ih N.I., (having been permitted to return from 
MalAcca) to resume their several staff appointmt nts 
under tins government. 

heut G. O’Connell, Carnatic Europ an Vet. 
n it to he capt. in that corps, under authority of 
lion, the Court of Directors. 

Assist. Surg. Wm. Evans permitterl to enter on 
general duties of army. 


hmd (JiKirfm, Auff, .3.— 1'he following orders 
ronfiinied;— Lieut. T. J. M. Johnstone to act as 
.iiljlo2ht N.I.} date nth July 11W2.— Lieut. E. 
Uruoto »ut a» adj. to E troop, from Kith June 
luaa, (luring absence of Lu-ut. Montgomery on 
duty ; date l‘2th July 1832 — Ens. H. <i. Naideton 
toactasiulj. to right wing of Hth N.I., during its 
(ontmuaiue on duty at Visagapatain, v. Wight 
.ibsint (Hi silk cert.; date llMh July — Ens. J. E. 
Hughes to aitas adj. to47th N.I. ; date llHh July. 
-C apt. W. B. Coxe, a.ssist. adj.gen., to act as as- 
sist. (ju. mast, gen, to Ilydeiab.nd subsid. force, ; 
(Lite 22d July.— Lieut. W^ F. Deas, /ith L.C., to 


Deas, fith L.C., to 


act as deputy as.si.st. adj. gen. of southern division 
of anny during absence of Capt. McNeill on fur- 
lough; date 2(8h July. 

Anif. /.—The following removals and postings 
iirdered .Surg. C. Scarle, from 7th L.C,, to48tn 
N.I.— Surg. It. Wright, from 48lh N.I. to 
/th L.C.— Assist. Surg. J. Ricks, m.d., from horse 
.irtillery, to corps of sappers and miners.— Assist. 
Surg. J. C. II. Andrews to A troop horse urtiilery. 
— A'.sist. .Surg. C. J. .Smith to E troop, ditto.— 
\ssisi. Sjurg. C,. A. Austin from 2d Nat. Vet. 11.11. 
to do duty with Il.M. 4.5th regt.— Assist. Surg. F. 
t'-odfrey to 2d Nat. Vet. Biit. 

Atif'. 8.— Capt. E. Haldane, Lieut. J. Dods, and 
Kiis. J. M. Johnston, 4th, were iipp. to do duty 
witlil4tli N.I., from 27th June la.st. 
t'apt. E. Haldane, 4th N.I., permitted to rejoin 
111 corps. 

Av ^. !).— The following order confirmed :—Ens. 
Mcaian to act a&qu. mast, and inlerp. to .39th N.I. 
•Miring absence of Lieut. Maclean on duty ; date 
LtUJuly. ' 

Avf;. Hi.— Capt. James Bimker removed from 
li>l to 3(1 l^at of artillery. 

Surg. James Cooke removed 
4(iUi, and posted to do duty with H.M. 

Auf^. 1.5.— Lieut. T. McGoiim 6ih N.I., posted 
Eurtlpe^ pioneers, v. Roberts proceeding to 

following order confirmed Comet 
L i’ ^ actas qt. mast, and interp. to 6th 

Lieut. Deas on other duty | 

-Iug.3I.-EngfMeeiw. Sen. Capt. 
i Ist'Lieut. C. J. Green 

licuL ?^‘a’ 2d.Licut. H. A. Lake to Ire Ist- 
» Anderson retired ; date of corns. 4lh 


'Mftdtat* S3 

March 1832.— Acting 8d*LieQt H. C« Aimsitong to 
be 2d-lleut., from 4th March 1832f to complete 
esUb. 

WhtfJ. Sen. Capt. John pulton to bero^or, 
and Sen. Lieut. C. W. Youn# to he capt., v. Bar- 
clay retired ; date of corns, list Feb. 1832.— Super- 
num. Lieut. E. Gibb admitted on effective 
strength of rrgt. to complete its estab. 

The services of Major John f'ulton placed at 
Commanddr-ln-chlcrs disposal for regimental duty. 

Cadet of Engineers Jas. Inverarlty admitted on 
estab., and app. to act as Sd-llcut. 

Cadets of Infantry Geo. New land and Fred. 
Tempicr admitted on estab., and app. to act as 
’ ensigns. 

The name of Assist. Surg. John Caswall (who 
embarked for Europe on ship Guild fvrd) struck off 
list of medical cstaoUshinent, of this presidency, 
from 20th Dec. 1030. ' 

Major J. R. Ardagh, 47th N.I., permitteil to 
return tp Europe and to retire from service of 
Hon. Company from 1st Sept. 1832. 

Lieut. \V C. Gordon, artillery, to I'e sulKassist. 
com. general, v. Russell pcimitted to return to 
Europe. 

Sept. 4. — Assist. Surg. J. L. Geddes permitted to 
resign app. of zlllah surgeon of Guntoor, from 
1st Sept., and to place his services at disposal of 
Coinnuindcr-ln-chief. 

Lieut, E. V. P. Holloway, 42d N.I., to be adj. ’ 
to corps of p. oncers, v. Le Hardy. 

L.I. Lieut. J. Gordon to be qu. mast, and 
interp., v. Key resigned. 

47(h JV.J. Sen. Capt. John Crisp to be major. 
Sen. Lieut. A. S. Logan to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. J. E. Hughes to be lleut., v. Ardagh retired ; 
date of coins. 2d Sept. 1832. 

Sept. 7*-“Assi8t. Surg. Baikie, supeiinlending 
medical offictnr on Neilgheirles, to assume charge 
of sick and convalcM-ent depAt at that station, 
during absence of Assist. Surg, Stephenson on 
duty. 

Surg. James Dalniahoy permitted to resign ap- 
pointment of assist, assay master, from 1st Sept. 

Sept, 11.— Capt. 11. Keating, IsiNat. Vet. Bat., 
permitted to retuin to Europe, and to retire from 
service of Uon. Company. 

Capt, R F. Eanies, 33d N.L, and Capt. A. S. 
Lqgan, 47th do., permitted, at their own request, 
to exchange situations in regts. to which they 
stand appointed. 

Assist. Surg. G. Palmer to be zillah surgeon at 
Guntoor. 


Head-Qrmrterst Aug. 18.— Major T. H. J. Hock- 
ley, recently transf. to invalid csiab., posted to 1st 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

LieuL R. H. Lushington posted to 2d Nat. Vet. 
Bat., and permitted to reside on Neilgherry Hills 
till further orders, for benefit of his health. 

20.— Capt. W. Scott, recently transf. to in- 
valid estab. at his own request, permitted to re- 
side on Neilgherry Hills for benefit of his health, 
till further orders, and posted to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

22.— Lieut. E. V. P. Holloway, 42dN.I., 
posted to corps of pioneers, v. Le Hardy. 

Aug. 25.— The following order confirmed:— 
Lleut. Robley to act .isqu. mast, and interp. to 
4,'ld N.I., during absenie of Lieut. Millar on sick 
cert. ; date 8th May 18:52. 

31 .—Assist. Surg. J. C. Campbell to join 
H.M. 4tith regt. at Secunderabad. 

The following orderronfinned Lleut. T. Wal- 
lace to act as adj. to 4UthN.I., during absence of 
Lleut. Macqueen on sick cert. ; duteytn Aug. 

Fort St. Georget Sc;iM7.— Lieut. D. H. Consi- 
tllne, 21st N.L, to be deputy assist im. mast. gen. 
of southern division of army, v. Fulton prom. 

Horse Artillerp. Lieut E. S. O. Sliowers U) be 
qu. mast, and Interp. « v. Amsinck prom. 

29f5 N.I. Lleut R. H. Symesto bea^j., v. Bro- 
die prom. 

14tAN.l. Licul. C. F. Llardet to be; adj., v.. 
Young prom. 

4.3d N.I. Lleut. J. H. RoWey to be qu. malt, 
and interp., v. Millar proceeding to Europe. 
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Reg^r,* 


Bnd-Quartm, 8tft* & ^ActiBf Emins Geo. 
Newland and F. Templet to do duty withlnh N.I. 

Acting 2d*Lieut. Jas. Invemrity, of engineers, 
posted to corps of sappers and miners. 

Sept, 5 and d.<-*Tle following wden condnned • 
—Capt. Trollope, Ad regt, to resume his ap: 
pointment of acting assist, au. mast gen. to Hy- 
derabad subsld. force, till further orders t date 
23d Aug.— Lieut H. Marshall to act as adj. to 
cjrps of pioneers, v. Le Hardy | dateSdth Aug. 

Sept. 7 nnd 10.— Assist Surg. A. J. 'Will, to af- 
ford medical aid to head-quarters and two com- 
panies of cor)w of sappers and miners now at pfe- 
sldency. 

The following orders confirmed t— Capt T. Bid- 
dle to command artillery with Nagpore suMidiary 
force t date 27th June 1832.— Lieut Shelley to act 
as adj. during Lieut. Archer's temporary charge of 
2Uth N.I t date 13th Aug.— Lieut J. O. B. Bell to 
act as qu. mast, and interp. to Ist bat artillery, 
during absence of Lieut Moore on sick cert. ; 
date 31st Aug. 


Fort St George, Stpt, 21.— 25<fc N.I. Sen. Lieut. 
N. Geoghegan to be capt., and Sen. Ens. H. J. 
NichoUs to be iieut, v. McLeod invalided ; date 
of corns. 13lh Sept. 1832. 

Capt, Thomas Stockwell, 28th N.I., to act as 
paymaster at Trichinopoly, during absence of 
Capt. Justice. 

The appointment of Superintending Surg. An- 
nesleyto Medical Board cancelled, under instruc- 
tions from hon. the Court of Directors. 

The following new appointmenU made in Medi- 
cal Board Mr. Thomas Owen to be Ist mem- 
ber ; Mr. Thomas Hart Davies, to be 2d do. ; 
Mr. John Hay, to be 3d do. 

Superintending Surg. Annesley posted to Nag- 
pore subsidiary force, V. Davies. 

Capt. C. B. Lindsay, dd L.C., to be barrack- 
master of Fort St. George, v. Limond. 

Major W. J. Bradford, 35th N.I., to be seae- 
tary in marine department of Military Board, v. 
Underwood. 

Cant. Arch. Logan, 33d N.I., to act as secretary 
to Military Board, during absence of Capt. Mo- 
bcrly. 

Assist. Surg. C. H. Aucliinleck, m.d., to have 
medical charge of male asylum. 

Capt, D. Duff, 37th N I., to be paymaster at 
Masulipatam, v. Cramer proceeding to Europe. 

Capt. R. M. Iluniffreys and Lieut. F. B. Dovo* 
ton confirmed as sub-aasiks. corns, gen., from date 
of their respective appointments to be temporary 
sub assists, com. general. 

In consequence of reduction of force at Malacca, 
the following staff appointments cancelled (’apt 
C. A. Browne to be assist, adj. gen. to field force at 
Malacca.— Lieut. D. H. Consiaine to bequ. mast, 
gen. to ditto.— Lieut. P. Anstnither to be deputy 
com. of ordinance 10 ditto.— Surg. R. Davidson to 
be staff surgeon to ditto. 

Sept. 25.— m L C Capt. A. P. Thompson to 
take rank from Gth Sept. 1829, v. Burt retired,— 
Sen, Lieut. J. R. Robertson to be capt., and Sen, 
Comet Richard Prescott to be lieut., in sue. to 
Darby prom. ; date of corns. 2()th March 1831. 

Sevt. 26.— Assist. Surg. James Lawder to have 
medical charge of House of Industry. 


Returned todutp/rom Kurojw.’^Aug, 28. Capt. 
Alex. Tulloh, 14ln N.L— 31. Cant. C. R. Brad- 
street, 37th N.L— Lieut. G. M. Arthur, 20th N.I. 
—Sept. 21. Capt, J. T, Wehbe, lyth N.I.— Lieut. 
Chas. Bradford, 28th N.I.— 23. Capt. John Home, 
artillery.— Ens, Jas. Campbell, 32dN.I. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Etti-ope.— Aug. U. Assist, .‘'urg. J. Gill, for 
health.-Capt C. C. Dell, 34lh L.lnf. (to embark 
from Bombay).-17. Lieut. A. C. Wight, bth N.L, 
for health.— Ens. R. B. Boddington, 2M L. Inf., 
for one year, on private afihirs.— 21. Lieut. D. H. 
Stevenson, 12th N.L, for health.— 24. Lieut. A. 
E. G. Turnour, filst N.L, for health.— Sub, Assist. 

' Com. Gen. Lieut J. A. Russell, 31st N,L, for 
heaUh«'>31. Lieut John Millar, 43d N.L, for 
health.— Lieut T. D. Roberts, 3(ith N.L, for 
health.— Capt F. W. Brodie, 29ih N. I.— Sept. 4. 


•^Madras, 



c7pt ca^pbSuTIS 

W.Hadfield, 1st N.L, foThSiltQi «. 
P. Thompson, 8th L.C., for hSjuf^' A, 
J. H. Cramer, 4th N.L. for heSffS?’ ^apt. 
Redmond, 7th N.I.. for Kealth.— E mL jSI' r. 
per, doing duty with 80th N.I. Tup. 

To B»ngBl.-Sept 21. Capt. R. D. O'hrfi 
N.L, on private affairs, for eight months? ’ 

To gso.— Sept. 21. Lieut. W. H Plow.* 
of brigade Ban^dre, until 
health.-26. SurAsslst Com Gentle 3, ^ 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivalt. 


Aur. 16. ^nty H«», Jackson, frnm Livernnni 
and Mauritius; andll.M.S. Imogene, Blackwffi 
from Malacca (with troops Tropiove iS’ 
from Bordeaux and Pondlcherry.-2T Sin 
Warren, from London and St, Jago,— 24. 
Shuttleworth, from London a^ Madelr^ 
H.M.S. Attimtor, Lambert, from Penang 
Ruphratee. Buckham. from London and M adeira ■ 
and AfejfrtMdw, Waugh, froiki London.-20. Rnmi 
mmarn, Livesay. from Malacca aiid Penang S 
sailed again Gth Sept, for Vizagapatam).— ^ 7 
Timor, Henry, from Boston and Padang.~8 
mrter, Anwyl. from Mauritiu8.-16. OrromaMvL 
Boyes, JVoni London -18. Drongaw, Mackenzie 
from Mauritius and Pondicherry. — if), imdon 
Wimble, from London.— 22. Hindi>gtnn, Redman’ 
from London ; and Rtarell, Metcalf, from New 
South Wales (with detachment of H.M. 30th rest 1 
andCopang.-24 I^rd Hmger/wd, Parquhar^n 
from London; Madrae, Beach, from ditto; Man 
Ann Webb, Hesse, from Liverpool; and H.M,S. 
Imngene, Blackwood, firom Trlncomallee. - W. 
Bolton, Aldham, from London ; and Antoinette, 
('olin, from Mauritius, Tranquebar, and Pomli- 
cherry.— 29. Royal William, Livesay, from Vjza- 
gapatara. 

Departures. 

Aug. 23. Nestor, Thlebault, for Calcutta.— 27. 
Tropique, Roy, for Calcutta. — 30. H.M. Shins 
Melville, Hart, (with the admiral’s flag), hnof^tne, 
Blackwood, and Wolfe, Hamley, all on a cruiw. 
—Sept. 2. Bounty Itall, Jackson, for Calcutta.— 
3. Resource, Warren, for Calcutta.— 4. Euphratee, 
Buckham, for Calcutta.— 7. Alexander, Waugh, 
for Calcutta ; and Hercules, Wilson, for Malacca, 
Singapore, and China.— 13. Krj)orter, Anwyl, for 
Calcutta.— 19. Dfongan, Mackenzie, for Calcutta. 
—23. Hindostajj, Rraman, for Calcutta.— 25. Lon- 
don, Wimble, and Coromandel, Boyes, both for 
Calcutta. — 26. Timor, Henry, for C.iUutta.-27. 
Lord Hungerford, Farquharson, for Cakutta.-®). 
Abberton, Shuttlcworin, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 19. At Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj, O. Bell, 12th N I., of a son. „ . . . 

— At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. D. Archer, 
20th regt., of a daughter. 

Aug, 2. In ramp, at Kamptee, 


Lieui. A. ooireis, zisi w.i.» 

G. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. R. N. Camp* 
bell, 4th N.L, of a daughter. , „ ^ 

9. At Vepery, the wife of Mr. J. R. Hogg, book 
seller, Madras, of a son. 

12. At Madras, the lady of Thomas ONciii, 

16. At Madras, the lady or H. T. Bushby, Es<i 

civil service, of a daughter. i.fiar* 

18. At Masulipatam, the Udy of Capfc J* 
nault, 47 th N.L, of a daughter. „ _ 

- At Vizagapatam, the lady 0 / Lieut, 
of a daughter. 



j^3.] 

sSunderabed. the lady of Llei 


sSunderabad.' the lady 'of Lieut Shftp, 
jVfllncWowii, Mrt. Joseph Venant, of a 


tOU' 


31. At bis Oaideiis^ Geoim Wn* Jordan, Esq., 
of Madras, solicitor, aged 80. . » . . 

At Madras, of eight days’ fever, Mr. Patrick 
Oornian, aged 29. 

Sept, 1. At Guntoor, D. Bannerman, Esq., act; 
ing )udge of the provincial Jburt of appeal and 
circuit for the northern divinon. 

2. At Royapettab, of Cholera, on the rieventh 
day after her couflnement, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Cryer, Wesleyan missionary. 

.1. At Madras, tne Rev. j. M. WUUams, A.B. 
chaplain of Vizacapatam. 

4. At ShreeveUey-pootoor, of cholera, James 
Somers Rae, Esq., late brevet captain in U.M.’s 
20th regt of foot 

7. At Pondicherry, Marie Francolse, relict of 
iv , . u. the late Augustus Sqjuhi, Esq., in the 62d year of 

. L'mjick Town, Mrs. John William Vexon, her age. 
y ' . . 9. At Kariral, of cholera, Maria Charlotte, aged 

At Ootacamund. the lady of Andrew Robert* 7 years ; and on the following day, of the safne 
. civil service, of a son. disease, Eleanor Maria, aged 15 years, daughters 

^Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. W. H. of the late K. W. Penman, Esq, 
nnii.i corps of pioneers, of a daugh.er. 12. At Madras, ^ed48, Mr. Thomas New, Con- 

" fidential clerk to >ir. Charles Guodall, junior. 

1.*). At CuddaloTc, Caroline, widow of the late 
Mr. John Macphcrsoii of that place. 

21. At Madras, Robert, youngest son of the late 
Capt. Richard Wheeler, of ll.H. the Nizam’s ser- 


At Madras, the lady uf Kns. H. J. Brock- 

‘"*”\S)onwr,**Neilgherrics, the lady of Lieut. 
"" «x. Ruin, corps of pioneers, of a son. 

Trlrhinopoly, the lady of Lieut, and 
Brrt. opt- J- Slod.^. H.M. Mth wgt., of • 
ijugWer. the lady of Cpt. Gun- 

adj. gen., of a daughter. 
n'«g’.fcoimbacSmm. the lady of Capt. Warner. 

'h -r . a ann. 


c W o. s. 

the lady of C. A. 
rSUs, Esq.. <'eputy judge atlv. gen.. Madras 

"C!,. Sr 


Trichinopoly, Mrs.nelhkcr, of aaon. 
a At St. George, the lady of Capt. J. 

A^^l'rJcldnoiiSy!* the lady of Lieut. Boyd, 
Il.M. 54th regt., of a son. 


vice, aged 19. 


iBombap. 


MAnniAGES. 

Mv 4. At Bangalore, Mr. J. Roggle, to Miss 

AtKamptee, I.ieut. John Bonnor Neeve, 
.,7th tect. N.I. to Jemima Davenport, youngest 
llauRhter of Capt. T. T. Harmgton, Hon. East- 
Iiidia Company’s service. ^ ^ 

Ill, At Vellore, Lieut. T. G. K. G. Kwney, 1.3th 
rcct. N.I., to Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
late (Jeorge Wilson, Esq,, of the Bombay establish- 

’^S^ At Bangalore, Lieut. Hamlyn Lavecount 
Hams, I.'ith rogt. N.L, to Eliza Oolxlen, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. W. Reeve. 

29. At Madras, Mr. John Benjamin Anderson, 
t(i Miss Ann Williams. 

3(1. At Tru'hinopoly, Lieut. R. Parr, II.M.’s 
.Mlhrcgt., to Arabella Ludmla, eldest daughter of 
Major Reid, Lite of II.M.’s / Istregt. 

Srpt. 17. At Madras, Mr. Francis Ferrier, to 
Isabella, eldest daughter of Mr. ii. Anoja, of 
Madras. 

211. At Madras, Mr, R. Hankins, to Johanna 
Jemima, eldest daughter of Justus Duynavelt, 
Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Jills/ 2.». At Tellicherry, Josepha Freitas, aged 
forty, wife of Mr. Joseph Baptist, ofthe Church 
Missionary Kstabliohmeiit. 

31. At Tellicherry, of cholera, Mr. F, H. Van- 
spall, son of the late governor of Cochin, In the 
31st year of his age. 

Autf. 3. At Tranquebar, ag«l .3(1, Lieut. G. A. 
Thaac, of his Danish inaj jsty’s military service. 

4. At Vizaganatam, the Rev. James Dawson, of 
the London Missionary Society, after labouring 17 
years in the missionary cause at the above station. 

— At Tellicherry, of cholera, the lady of W. 
0. Shakespear, Esq., 2d-judgc of the provincial 
court of wpeal and circuit western division. 

5. At Madras, Rosa Maria, wife of Mr. Eugenio 
Laeaio, aaed 38. 

11. At Chepauk, Mary Louisa, wife of Mr. Jo> 
seph Leonard, aged 33. 

15. At Madras, Mr. Valerian Johnson, of the 
bon. Company’s mint, aged 42. 

27. At Tellicherry, Mr. John Cliarles Schmidt, 

aged 33. 

28. At Madras, Aqting Ens. G. S. Conolly, 
doing dul^ with the lOth regt, N.L 

..Tj. At Tranquebar, after a residence of 27 years 
at that station, A. W. P. Ruhtle, Esq., surgeon in 
Majesty’s service, aged 68. 
riZi ° Mount Road, Mrs. Ann Nowlan, re- 

“gSl Augustus Seguin, E«i., 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Separate Departraent. 

Sept, 5. John McLeod, Esq., to be coroner of 
Bombay. 

8. Mr. C. N. Goodwin, to be clerk to court of 
p'vtty sessions. 

Territorial Department, 

Sept. 10. Mr. A. Stewarcl, to be an assistant to 
collector of customs at presidency, v. Goodwin. 

Mr. N. Wilson, to be an nssisunt to collector of 
customs at Presidency, and in charge uf custom- 
house at Mahim, v. Stewart. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 19, 1832.— Capt. Grant, of 
Engineers, to proceed to Cutch for purpose of con- 
tinuing search for coal in th.Tt quarter. 

Col. T. Willshirc to resume command of garri- 
son of Boml>ay. 

Col. J. .Salter appointetl to command of Deesa. 

Sept. 20.— Capt. J. M. Short, 13th N. L, nomi- 
nated to office of commissariat agent at Daxioolee. 

24«A N.I, Lieut. A. Shepherd to be qu. mast, 
and Interp. in Hiudoostanee language, v. Earle 
proceeding to Europe. 

Sept. 21.— Lieut. Col. P. Fearon, Cth N.L, to 
act as adj. gen. of army, during absence of Lieut. 
Col. Powell, on furlough to Cape. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival. 

Sept. 9. H.C. brig of war Tigris, Sawyer, from 
Persian Gulf. 

Deput tures. 

Sept. 1. HttU, Clark, for Idverixxil.- 2. Mary 
Jiibby, Whidbumc, for Liverpool— Ocf. 1. Boyru , 
Brown, for Columbo and London ; and City of 
Aherie -n, Brock, fur Port Glasgow. 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 7. At Byculla, the lady of Dr. Kays, of a 
laughter. 

5^. 5. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
lughcs, C.U., of a daughter. 



^ PolUmpi to j(ii4lic IfUeUigence.' 


MARRIAGB. 

Avg.20. AtDcesa, FrancU Sheppoe, Eiq., wr. 
eeon. Bombay European regt., to Helen Mana, 
(tauffbter of HemyJiunt, of St. Stephens, 
Tirickenham. ^ 




MARRlAGt. 

V 91 . Aleiander Prehn, Eaq., to Min Sinh 


arbina. 

BIRTH. 


BlRTir. 

i4v^. 12. At Colombo, the lady of CapU Sch- 
neidrer, of a daughter still-born. 


Map 7. At Macao, the lady of J. B. ThomhUL 
Esq., of a son. 


Aug. 11. At Colombo, Major Hall, ^th regt., 
to Harriet Joanna, second daughter of t|ie Hont 
Mr. Justice Rough. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor and family attende<l the wedding. 


nXATHS. 

July 20. At Gallo, William Carmichael Gibson, 
Esq., head of thefiim of Gibson and Co., agedfifi. 

ilMfl-. 9. At Galle, Mary, wifeof the Rev. John 
McKenny, Wesleyan missionary, aged 48. 


IRauritius. 

By a proclamation of Ujc governor of 
this island, dated 3d Sept., it is decreed, in 
consequence of the death of the Hon. 
John Justin Cooper, judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal, that until hts 
Majesty’s pleasure known, Edward Re- 
mond, Esi]. shall continue to exercise the 
office of procureur-general, and Nichol.is 
Gustave Bchtcl, that of assistanl judgu 
of the Supicme Court. 


Vrnang. 

BIRTH. 

Map 14. The l.uly of J. W. Maillardet, Esij., of 
the Madras medical service, of a daughier. 


BIRTHS. 

May 2ft. At Port Louis, the lady of Capl. Ilo, 
bert N. Buyc$, of II. M. 55lh regt., of a daughter- 

July 18. At the Reduit, the Hon. Lady Colvillt-, 
of a sou. The hifant survi veil only 28 houis. 


BIRTH* 

July]. Thelailyof R. F. Wlngrove. Esq., as- 
sistant resident, of a stiU-bom daughter. 


DEATH. 

May 17 . Maria, wife of John Finniss, Eki., 
and eldest daughter of Colonel llassard, of tiic 
royal engineers. 


itoststript to Asiatic lintriligritre. 


Bombay papers to the 29th SeplcmbiT 
have been received ; they contain no local 
news. 

The Canton Rej/^ter of July 2, shitca 
that intelligence has readied Canton from 
the rebellious districts; that adairs have 
taken a turn very unfavourable to the go- 
vernment; that Governor Le had been 
overreached by the rebels, who feigned a 
retreat, and drew the imperial troops 
into an ambuscade, which cut them off 
from the main body ; and that great num- 
bers were killed, from one to two thou- 
sand. In the next province the com. 
mandcr of the forces refused to send 
troops to the assistance of Governor Lc, 
saying that he liad none to spare, being 
in fact barely equal in force to the enemy. 


Two new Hongs had been established 
in Canton ; one is Ilwan^-ta-tung, the 
other Tung-sliun. 

'Hie reports which have been in circu- 
lation for some lime respecting the defeat 
of the Turks, and capture of tlie Grand 
Vizier, in Syria, are confirmed. The 
Turkish army was annihilated, and Ibra- 
him Pasha is on liis march to Constanti. 
nople. 

The Emperor of Russia has made over- 
tures to the Sultan to mediate a peace be- 
tween the Porte and Mahomet Ali, aft^ 
Count Muraviev has proceeded to Alex- 
andria with the view of inducing the Pa- 
sha to be moderate in his demands. 



. ( 67 ) 

HOME INTELLIGENCE, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

quick communication with INDIA. 

Mr. VVaghorn has announced his inten- 
tion of settling in Egypt (with the sanc- 
tion of tiie steam -committees and the Pa- 
sha of Egypt), in order to build a halting 
place in the desert, half-way between 
Cairo and Suez, for general accommoda- 
tion to parties journeying to and from 
India ; to this object he proposes to apply 
the money voted by the steam-committees 
towards building him a steam -vessel. He 
iloil'' thill steam -vessels are compelled by 
law to carry letters for 2d. to and from 
India. A quick land comihunication be. 
iwccn Alexandria and Suez, he considers, 
will greatly promote the water-cornmuni. 
canon between England and India. He 
Umvcs London on the 5tli February. 

SIR CHARLES FORBES. 

At Aberdeen, on the 12ih instant, by a 
most res|jcctable jury, of which General 
Hay, of Uannes, was chancellor, Sir 
Chill Ich Forbes, of Newe and Edinglassie, 
IJ.iil., was served nearest and lawful heir 
male in general of Alexander, the third 
Lord Foibes of Pits! jgo. The latter was 
lather of the attainted Lord Pitsligo, 
wlio'ie direct descendants have long since 
I'liltfd . — Ahtrdeen Journal, Jan* 16. 


Ramsgate.--30. Lotus, Summenon, for Van 
Deimen's Land (with convicts) i and Umnia^ 
Dunn, for Cape: both from Portsmouth.— 
January 1. 1B33. Pmru, Graham, for Ceylon; 
and David Owen, Kinsman, for ('ape ; both fkom 
Deal.—.!. Diamond, Blacket, for Cape ; Yare, 
Fawcett, for Cane and Mauritiiui and Maria, 
Nunn, for St. Helena ; all from Deal.— 3. BrazU 
Packet, Crow, for Van Diemen’s Land ; ftom 
Dartmouth.— 3. Providence, Campbell, for Bom- 
bay; from Portsmouth. — 4. Claudine, Hcathorn, 
for Madras ; from Portsmouth.— 5. Calcutta, Wat- 
son, for Bengal (smre on shore off Wexford); 
Benvoblen, PowcU, for Ceylon ; Hibernia, .^mith, 
for Cape, Singapore, and Manilla ; and Mnriforet, 
Taylor, for Cape: all from Liverptad,- G. H.M.S. 
Vtnrrester, Quin, for Cape; from Portsmouth— 
G. Copernicus, May, for Madeira and Mauritius; 
from Deal. — G. H.M.S. Jupiter, for Mauritius— 
7. Salas, Crlrkmay, for Cape; from Deal.— U, 
Avoca, Beadle, for Madras, Penang, and Singa- 
pore : Westmoreland, Bridgstoek, for New South 
Wales; and Jupiter, Clark, for Van Diemen’s 
Land .with convicts); all from Deal.—!). Mae-- 
elesjield, Wright, for New South Wales and V. D. 
Laud; from Liverpool.— 11. Prirf/and, Asiough, 
for New South Wales (with convicts) ; from Cork. 
—1.3. Johns, for Bengal: from Deal.— 

I.*), liivhard Walker, (iill, for Bombay ; from Li- 
verpool.— 15. Gu/afea. Tayt, for Cape G. Hope; 
from Bristol.— IG. H.C.S. Duke of Sussex, White- 
head, for Bombay and China; and H.C.S. Duke of 
York, Locke, for Madras, Bengal, and China: both 
from Deal. — 17. H.C.S, Marquis of Huntly, Hme, 
for Bombay and China; and H.C.S. liombuy, Kella- 
way, for .St. Helena, Bengal, and China; both 
from Deal.— 17. Afiica, Skelton, for Ceylon; 
from Portsmouth.— IH. Orontes, Currie, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— IG. II,C..S. 
J iff/is, Dudman, for Madras, Bengal, amt China ; 
and Onyx, Chambers, for Cape and Algoa Kay ; 
lioth from Deal.— Capricorn, Smith, tor Cape; 
from Liverpool —2.5. Ef^yptian, Lilburn, for 
Bombay ; and Pero, Rutter, for Cape ; both from 
Deal. 


INDIA SHIPriNG. 


Arrivals, 


l)h( KwiiKU 27. Hall, (’lark, from Bombay 1st 
‘'(I’l.i at I/iverpool — 2H. Taylor, from 

I .ilK' L’llth Oft. ; at Gravesend.— 2/1. Mary Hihby, 
Wliulboine, from Bombay 2d Sept.; .itLiver- 
W</na, Palmer, from Cape 2Gth Oct. ; 
aiOravcseiid. -30. Grecian, Whiteley, from Sin- 
f! tporo and Batavia ; at Gravesend.— January 2, 
IIUI Sftlavia, Addison, from Mauritius 24th 
’'"p . ; off Margate. -4. Maty and Jane, Winter, 
troin Mau'-itius 26th Sept., and Cajie 27th Oct. ; 
at OrmiiKk.— 7. Diadem, Walker, from Manilla 
nih July, and Cape 2<ithOct; off Penzance.— II. 
linliiniiiiin, Maxwell, from Bengal 21st July, and 
^l.iuiitivis lutli Oct.; at Liverpool.— 13. Patriot 
I’ludcr, from Bengal 22<l Sept ; at Liver- 
20. Ablierton, Shuttleworth, from Madras 
i'lih Sfiit. ; offFowey.— 21. Childcis, Durochier, 
irniii Mauritius 17tn Oct.; at Falmoulh.— 22. 
G ". Marshall, from Mauiitius loth Oct. ; off the 
Wifilit. -2.3 Elizabeth, Andrews, from Mauritius 
I'lliOit.; at Plymouth.— 21. Wave, Lister, from 
Land 1st Aug., and Ilk) de Janeiro 
-.'tllli Dct.; off Penzance. — 24. Varoltne, Fewson, 
onin Mauritius 2»th Oct ; off Falmouth.— 26. 
^'’.vo/Abeideen, Brock, from Bombay 1st Oct.; 
* . Glasgow.— 26. Orissa, Tod, from Bengal 

in tlie Clyde. 


Departures. 

.P®<'®MBKR 24. Elizabeth, Hills, for Bengal ; 
roiu Liverpool.— 2» Ganyes, Ingram, for Ma- 
and Bengal ; from Portsmouth — 2a. Samuel 
J^arding, for Bengal ; Cleveland, Morley, 
Lion, Bathie, for Batavia, Singa- 
“•'d Manilla; and £/tsa, Bouch, for V. 1). 
(II? S- Wales; all from Liverpool— 28, 
Black, for Bombay; from Greenock.— 
for Bengal; from Greenock. 
^f^ncaster, Surflen, for Ceylon; from 


PASSENGERS HOME. 

Per Ahhirton, from Madras: Mrs. Thompson ; 
Mrs. Briggs: Capt. Strange; Capt. Thompson, 
Madras army : Lieut. Sergeant, 13th Lt. Drags. ; 
Lieut. Millar, Madras army ; Lieut. Wight, 
ditto; Lieut. Rolx>rts, ditto; Lieut. Pugent, 
U.N.; En.s. Rodiiun, Madras army; Mr. Hop- 
kiason ; Master Briggs. 

Per Wave, from Van Diemen’s Land: Mrs. 
Earle and one child ; Mrs. Betts and two children ; 
Dr. Stephenson, H.N.; Mr. Philip T. Smith; 
Mr. Frederick Arthur; Mr. Alfretl Belts; Mr. 
Percy Earle; Mr. Freilerick Farbury; Mr. Car- 
ter; Mr. Shelverton ; thiec servants. 


PASSENGEHE TO INDIA. 

Per H.C.S. Duke of Sussex, for Bombay: Lieut. 
R. T. Lancaster, luth Bombay N.I. 

Per H.C.S. Duke of York, for Madras: Ens. 
Daivel, H.M. 4l8t Foot; Ens. Downs, ditto; 
Ells. Molley, H.M. 5rith Foot; Ens. Bnaike, ditto. 
—For Bengal: Mrs. Pounds; Miss Elliott; Mr. 
Chas. Chester, writer; Mr. Jas. 11. Dallas, assist, 
surgeon ; Mr. F. C. Trower. 

Per H.C.S. Matqttis of Huntly, for Bombay: 
Mrs. Vibart, lady of John Vibart, Esq., C.S.; 
Mrs Payne, lady of Major Payne ; Miss Simpson; 
Mr. Skirrow, cadet; Mr. H. A. Sullivan; three 
native female servants. 

Per H.C.S. Inglis, for Bengal : Mrs. Simpson and 
two children; Miss Sturrock; Lieut. Col. Simp- 
son, Bengal army ; the Rev. Win. Sturrock, chap- 
lain, Bengal estab.; Lieut. Eustace, H.M. m 
Foot; Ena. Hamilton, ditto; Ens. Handficld, 
ditto; Ens. Peshall, ditto; Ens. Henderson, H.M. 
IGth Foot; Ens. Heatly, H.M. 49th Foot; Mr. 
Skipton. 

Per Aftica, for Ceylon : the Rev. B. Clough, 
Wesleyan missionary ; Mrs. Clough, die. 



^ Home IntHUgeeee. 

births, marriages, and 


and lUtff of i 
Madras. 


[*!» 

r 1 . SUnley, lata chief joitke of 


0E ATHS. Ifl. At hli house, 2 , Camteldw-terrece, I 

'T'KiMtiriM navasv^ lAte mmnriAi 


lilt Ah Ilia IIVM^f «| 

Park, Thomas Davev, lujq., late command o# 
■BIRTHS. the Cambrea Cmtle KaaMndiaman, aged 

iw fl. At OroveAll. Camberwell, the lady of . gi. At Hadd|ngton, Maj. Gen. Sir Robert Scot, 
H.C. Ship Cwnil K.C.B.,oftlieMMlri»»niiy. 

N’t- *!«•_«“>“« “ “ ^ Col. W«M. of a« Hon. E. L Com. 

pany's service, and brother of CoL Pietse, C.B., of 
the Bombay artillery. 


Capt. 

At Bath, the lady of Mkl«f Justinian Nutt 
of a son. 


flO. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
M^wall, Esq. late of the Madras medical esta- 

Ulshment, of a daughter, stlll-bom, 

27. At Edinburgh, the lady of 0. Tod, Esq. 
Bengal civil service, of a son. 

Jan. 10. 1833. The lady of Lieut. T. A. Watt, 
R,N., ofason. 

13. In Bryanston Street, the lady of George 
Prinsep, Esq., of a son. 

i(L At Livernool, the lady of P. O. Camecy, 
Eso. of the Hoiu E. I. Company’s cl^il ^vwe, 
Prmmg, Singapore, and Malacca establishment, 

^ ^*^’upper Harley Street, the lady of Richard 
Jenkins, Esq., of a son. 

21. In Connaught Square, the lady of Capt. 
George Probyn, of the Hon. E. I. Company s ser- 
vice, ofason. * . 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the lady of Mordaunt 
RicketU, Esq., of a son. 

MAHRIAUES. 

Dec. 18. At Ih-estonfield, the Rev. David Horne, 

of Yeitor, to Caroline, youngest daughter of the 

late Edward Cooke, Esq., Hon. E. I. (company s 
service, Bengal establishment. 

31. Robert Galrdner, Esn., late 
Coiinna, eldest daughter of Major Machalhe, of 
Fulfolk and Torhousemuir, Wlgtonslnre. 

Jan, 3. 1833. At St. James’S, Clerkenwell, the 
Rev. Benjamin Clough, Waleyan 
the Island of (’eylon, to Klisa Haukslej', eldest 
daughter of .lohn Cartwright, Esq., formerly of 
Bawtry, near Doncaster. 

- At Edinburgh, Wm. Dick MaefarUne. Esq. , 
of,Donavourd. ‘iVrthshlre, J'V 

Highlanders, to (’harlotte, only daughter of Alex- 
"X Ogilvi. Eiq.. Uo". E. 1. C’on.i.anys service. 

& At WintcrSeld, Hatricjt P»''™'‘oy, 

W.S., to Anna Catherine, only daughter of S-mcn 
Sawers, Esq., late of 11. M. civil service, ( eylon. 

— At Belfast, Adam Cuppage, Esq., of the Ma- 
dras array, to Caroline Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of Wm. Cranston, Esq. 

10. At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, Charles Grova, 
Faiq., late of Calcutta, to Annette, only daughter 
of the late Thomus Willis, Esq. 

12, At Brighton, Henry Cotgrave, Esq., eldest 
son of the late Lii ut. Col. Cotgrave, of the Ma- 
dras engineers, to Harriet Emily, second daughter 
of the late Chas, Rooke, Esq., of Brighton. 

13. At St. Mary Magdalen’s, Lieut. O. Davis, 
of the lion. E. I. Company’s service, to Mary 
Anne, only daughter of ‘slphen J. Smith, Esq., 
of Brighton. 

15. At .St. Pancras Church, Capt. R. Morison, 
of the Madras army, to Susan Gwrglna.Emlly, 
daughter of the late Thomas Heath, Lsq. 

— At St. Matthew’s Church, Bilxton, by 
the Rev. Edwin Prodgers. B. D., St. Aubyn 
Molesworth, Esq., of the Royal Engineers, son of 
the late Rev. John Molesworth. Rrandwm ot the 
late Sir John Molesworth, of Cornwall, Bart., and 
nephew of Sir John St. Aubyn, of Es^x, Bmt. ; to 
Isabella, daughter of the late Richard Waring, 
Esn.. of Belfwt, and daughter-in-law of Samuel 
John Piltar, Esq., of Raleigh-house, Surrey. 

KJ. At Bowdrip, Somersetshire, P. E.^L«ach, 


Esq.'i youngest son of Henry Leach, Esq., of 
viilRhebvU-nouse, Glamorganshire, to Haniet 
ffiwS young^t daughter of the late William 
Page, Esq., of the civil ^ervice, Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

Die. 1. At Dublin, Mrs. E. M. IrdMid, relict of 
the late R. Ireland, Esq., of Nymph»aeld, Mayo, 


24. At Carlisle, Mary, relict of the late Henry 
Hall, Esq., of the Madras estabi shment, and 
eldest daughter of Wm. Giles, Esq,, late of the 
19th Regt. of Foot. 

26. At his house In Devonihlre-street, Portland- 
plare, Lieut. Gen. John Gordon, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s service, eldest wn of the Hon. John 
Gordon, and grandson of John, third Earl of 
Aboyne. 

— At Carmarthen, deeply regretted, aped l«, 
Anna Maria, youngest daughter of the late Cant 
Levi Philipps, of Cheltenham, and formerly of 
the Bombay marine. 

28. At Bath, Phillis, wife of Capt. Edw. Sey- 
mour Bally, R.N.. of WheUdon Park, Devon, 
daughter aud co-helress of the late Capt George 
Rooke, Hon. K.l. Company’s servic. 

29. At Bath, aged 21. Marla Elizabeth, second 
dMightor of the lute Major R. Buddon, Hon. E.I. 
Company’s seivke. 

30. In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of the lute Capt Arthur Caldwell, 
chief engineer of Clumnr, in the Hon E.l. Com- 
pany’s service. 

31. In Caroline-stieet, Bedford square, aged 50, 
Frances, relict of the late Maj. Gen. Hewitt, C.B., 
of the Madras army. 

Jan. 1, 1833. At his residence, Lovelhlll, Berks, 
Maj. Gen. James George Scott, of the Matlrai 
artillery, aged (Ml. 

2. At Bath, aged 43, Capt Lucas, of the Hon. 
E.l. Company’s service. 

3. At Blackwall, John Ponsonb^, Esq., of the 
Hon. Comimny’s ship Jnglw, eldest son of Capt. 
Ponsonby, II. i\., of bprlngtlcld, near Whllehavcn, 

•— At Ilk tesidence, Cumberland-terraie, Ite- 
cent’s-uark, Maj. Gen. Sir George Illdout Bing- 
C, fe!c.B. and F.S., colonel oAhe 2a bat UllJc 
Biigado, in the 5.th year of his age. 

4. AtCheltcnhim, James Vaughan, Esq., ofll, 
Chcstcr-terrace, Uegent’s-park, late of the Madrai 
civil service. 

5. AtEscot, Devonshire, aged 7fi. Richard Ken- 
naway, Esq., formerly second mem^ of the Board 
of Trade in Bengal during the administration of 
Marquis Cornwallis, 

7. James Towell, Esq., late superintending sur- 
geon, Madras establishment. 

12. At Hanwcll, Middlwex. in her Mth year, 
Jane Elizabeth, the beloved wife of J. H. Carlge, 
Esq., who fell a victim to malignant 
intense anxiety, while nursing her tour childreii 
under the same discaw, which also 1’^^/“^“^ 

to her youngest child. 

the 15th January. All ‘he family, with two scr 
vants, were ill at the same time. 

13. At Exroouth, the Rev. John Hawtayne, 
D. U., late Archdeacon of Bombay. 

14 At Parkgate, Cheshire, Lieut. Col. Brough 
top Dod, of the Hon. Kast-India Company s ser- 
vice, aged 72. 

— At Brighton, Sir George Dallas, Bart., ol 
Uenrietta-streel, Cavendish-square. 

19. At Camden ’rown, in the 7mh ywr of h 1 

age, Mrs. Catherine lu th, 

C. H. btewart. Esq., formerly a purser 11 
Hon. East-lndla Company’s service. 

20. At Belfast, Mrs. Jane Huoteri 
Gwrge Hunter, Esq., of the Hon. East-mm 
Company’s Service. 


M.’ At hi. hou« in 
Em., of the Hon. Eut-Indta CoropMir. 

_ AtColch»t«, QeorgeCor«lU..EM.,l«tec 

the Bombay Civil Service. 

Lately, At Tonbridge Wells, Mrs. W* 
wife of T.N.Wiltwcr, Esq., wte ot tne 
Board. 
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PRICES OP EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 
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TanwhenUlby'ciyMpet^F.riidt^^The'^iA^tQ^^ Cfandy <« equal 

jJ y 4 ejlb. TA« Pecul wo/ fo 133i !b. - 


The Gorge ie 20 piecee. 


CALCUTTA, September IS, 1832. 


R3.A Ra. A. 

rSer Sheathing, 10^40 ..F.md.36 12 - 3? 4 

ii’^Braslera’, 40-120 do. 37 10 — 38 0 

Thick sheets do. 

Old OroBS do. 34 14 — 35 0 

do. 34 0 - 34 8 

Nails, assort. do. 29 0 — 30 0 

Peru Slab Ct.R8. do. 36 4 - 3(5 8 

^ Russia ......... .88.118. do. ■ - 

Copperas do. 12 — 13 

Cottons, chlnta See 

Muslins, assort remarks. 

- Yarn 16 to 170 0 4J — 0 8 

do., do. — — 

Hardware 30 D. - 35D. 

llDsiery, cotton loD. — 


Iron, Swedish, sq.. ‘.Sa.R8. F. md. 

flat do. 

English, sq do. 

flat.. do. 

— >— ■ Bolt do. 

Sheet do. 


R8.A. 

3 12 ( 
3 13 
2 


Rs.A. 
4 0 

4 0 

2 8 
2 8 
2 8 
6 4 
15 0 
3 8 
1 1 
6 2 

5 15 
P.C. 


2 7 
2 7 

4 0 

Nails cwt. 8 0 

Hoops F.md. 2 12 

Kentledge cwt. 10 — 

Lead, Pig F.ind. 5 I — 

Sheet do. 5 6 — 

Millinery 10 A. and 

Shot, patent bag — 

Spelter ...CtRs. F. md. 6 0 

Stationery P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 7 8 — 7 12 

Sw^ish do. 8 8 — 8 10 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 15 2 — 16 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • -yd. 3 0 — 38 

coarse 1 4 — 1 10 

I Flannel fine 1 0 — 1 8 


MADRAS, Seplember 19, 1832. 


Copper, Sheathing 

. — ■ Old 

Nails, assort 

Cottons, Chintz 

Muslins and Ginghams, 

— Lonccloth 

Culk'iy, fine 

Class and Earthenware . . . . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, 

— — English sq 

_ Flat and bolt 


Rs. _ 

. . .100 10 
candy 280 — 

. .do. 220 — 

. .do. none 
. .do. 280 — 

P.C. — 

5A. — 

lOA. — 

P.C. ~ 

lOA.— 

15D.- 

16A.— 

.candy S§ — 
. . .do. 19 — 

. . .do. 10 — 


Rs. I' 

14 j Iron Hoops 

3tl0 I Nails 

225 i Lead, Pig 

1 .Sheet 

.300 Millinery 

10 A. Shot, patent 

10 A. Spelter 

15 A. Stationery 

10 D. Steel, English 

25 A. Swedish 

20 D. Tin Plates 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 

42 I coarse 

20 — Flannel 

20 I 


Rs. 

@ 

Rs. 

candy 18 
..do. 

20 

. .do. .'52 

— 

56 

. .do. .*>(> 

— 

60 

10 

— 

15 A. 

candy 28 


30 

P.C. 

— 

6D. 

.candy 50 


60 

. .do. GO 

— 

63 

...box 18 


20 


_ 

10 D. 

P.C. 

— 

10 D. 


BOMBAY, September 1, 1832. 


Anchors cwt. 

BoUles, pint doz. 

Cnais chald. 

Copper, .sheathing, 10-32 . . . .cwt. 

— Thick sheets do. 

Plate do. 

— Tile do. 


(ottoiw, Chintz 

— I ongcloths 

— Muslins 

— Other goods 

— Yarn 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware. 

Hosiery— i hose only 


Rs. Rs. 

13 @ 17 

1 

Iron, Swedish, bar 

English, do 

. .St. candy 

Rs. ^ 
52 @ 
30 — 

5 — 

Rs. 

0 

31 

0 


Nliila 


13 — 

15 

u/ 

59 — 61 

52 

54 

Plates 

' Rod for bolls .... 

do. for nails — 

1 Lead, Plg 

. .St. candy 

29 — 

34 — 

84 - 
9 

30 

35 

9 

'see remarks. 




Millinpry 


25D. 

... 


1 Shot, patent - 


10 — 

!!• 

J 

1 Spelter 


6^ — 

7 


Stationery 


15D. 


. 16D. — 25d! 

, Steel, Swedish 

I.Tln Plates ....... ...i 


12 — 
14 — 

0 

15 

■ Jr.t-.. — sort. 

. P.C. 

Woollens, Broad cloth, 

* - - 

, fine - -yd. 

8 — 

1 — 

10 

2 


i Flannel, 6ne r - - • * 


01 - 

1 




— . — 


CANTON, June 13, 1832. 


Drs. Dra. 


Cottons, Chintz. 28 yds piece 44'(4 V 


Drs. Drs. 


^ 34 165 

r- Yarn. Nos. 16 to 40 pecul35 - 38 — Long Ells Dutch -jj- 7 

Iron. Bar do. 21-24 T n, P^j 1} 

— Rod do. 3 ,Tm Plates 

bead do. 44 


— 1.60 

- 38 

- 74 

- 144 

64 


Mai.Jour.^.S.Voh. 10.No.38. 


M 



Prices of European Goods in th Easi, 
SINGAPORE, July 26, 1832. 


[Fit. 


Dn. 

Anchor# .pecull* ^ 

Bottles 100 d| - 

Copper Nails and ^eathing .pecul 40 - 

CottonB,Madapoll£is,25yd.by32in.pcs. S - 
Imit. Irish .7>>..26 36 do. 8 - 

— Longcloihs do. ~ - 

38to40.... 36-37 do. d - 

do...da.... 3840do. 6i - 

..I ■ do. . .do 44 do. 74 “ 

50 do. 9 - 

54 do. 9 - 

60 do. 10 - 

— — Prints, 7-6< tingle eolourt do. 2i - 

9-8 .do. 3i - 

— Cambric, ISyds. by42to45in...do. 1] • 

— Jaconet, 80 44 ..46 ....do. 2} • 


Cotton Hkfs. Imit. Battick, dble...ooTm^^^'* 
do. do Pullicat .....""..TrjJ® W 


Drs.' 

M}i 

. 4 11 — do. do Pullicat .do!’**^ 

. 42 Twist, 16 to 80 JJ - ft) 

. 34 Hardware, assort. (over stocked 

. 21 ,Iron. Swedith 

- — ; English 

. 7 , Nails . . 

- H Lead, Pig .. 

. B I—— Sheet . . 

- 10 Shot, patent t» — « 

- 10 Spelter ? 

- 12 Steel, Swedish .da « ” 

- 3J English (heavy stock) do. 

* 5 i , Woollens, Long Ells !. ’ y «nand 

- 2j; Camblets Jo. ^ *“ Jl 

_ 5 i: Ladles’ cloth (Scarlet) yd. g 


3 ?" 31 

7 


..da 

..do. 


5 
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REMARKS. 


Cakvtta, Sept. 13, 1832.— The recent sales of 
Piece Goods have been to a considerable value, 
but effected at very low rates. Longrloths appear 
to be rather more enquired after, also Dhooties 
and Sahroas, but the sale of the two latter is con- 
fined to auction. In Twist there has been a great 
degree of dulnoss ; of Woollens we have not heard 
that a single piece has been sold. Copper of all 
kinds leinains at our quotations, excepting 28 lb. 
Tile, which is a shade higher. Spelter and Lead 
rather heavy of sale. Iron without demand during 
the week.— The following statement of prices is 
from the list of sales during the week Jaconet 
Muslin, 3-10 to 6-0 per piece: Mull ditto, 5-6 to 
7-8 ; Book Lappets, 2-0 to .3-4 ; Assorted ditto, 
2-10} Book Scarfs, 1-10; Cambrics, 2-8 to 7-8 » 
Ginghams, 0-.3-6 per yard; Longcloth, 0-3-4 to 
0-3-104 per yard! Chintz, various, 4-64 to 8-14-0 
per piece. 


Madreu, Sept. 19, 1832.-We have nothing to 
state in favour of any particular article of Europe 
goods { the market continues in its languid state 
and sales in small parcels at little or no advent e 
are with difficulty made. Metals of almost every 
description ate daily arriving, and prices In con- 
sequence are still at a low rate. The stock of 
Broadcloth heavy. 

nnmhay. Sept 1, 1832. — The following gales of 
Piece Goods and Cotton Twist have been repott- 
ed 2,509 pieces of single and double-colourol 
chintz and Bengal strliJcs at Rs. 4) ; l,20fl pieces 
Mulls at 41 per piece ; 1 ,(M)0 pieces 6-4th Cambrics 
(12 yds.) at 3 Rs. per piece; and 1(H) pieces Leno 
Muslins, at 4 Ils. per piece. Cotton Twist, 4,500 
lbs., No. 30, at 11 annas; and 9,()(K) lbs.. No, 50, at 
14 annas. 

Canton, June 1, 18.32.— Money continues very 
scarce, and trade generally is very dull. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Sept. 19, 1832. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 37 0 Remittable 36 0 Prem. 

4 0 Ditto 2 do. 3 0 

3 4 • ... Ditto .... 3 do. 2 12 

1 8 . . . ■ Ditto .... 4 do. 10 

Par Ditto — 6 da Par 

to., / New 5 per Cent, from t d.. 

No. 1 to 250 

Uvam .* ft J ®d, or Middle 53 1 O 

Prem, 3 0| p.CentLoan / •••* ^ 

4 4 3d, or New ditto .... 3 12 
Disc. 0 4 4 per cent. Loan dis. ..08 

• 7,000 Bank of Bengal Shares— 6,900. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Bank of Bengal Dividend. 

47 th half-yearly dividend payable 5th July at 8 per 
cent, per annum, being 400 Rs. per share. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight,— to buy Is. lOd. to 
sell Is. lOd. per Sa. Rs. 

Madras, Sept. 29, 1832. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittoble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 384 P'em. 


100 Sa. Rs. 


per 


> *361 Prem. 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Five pel cent. Bengal Unremlttablc Loan. 

At the Kate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per ,3.3'’ Sa. Rs 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andsellingPub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1064 Madras Us. per 

liHlSa. Par. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 182.5. 
At the Rale of SubtuTlptlon, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Ils. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five pqr cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Us. 34 Prem. 

Rate of Exchange, July 31. 

On London, Madras Gov. interest Bills, at 12 
months after date. Is. Oisd. per M. Rupee. 

Pombmj, Sept. 29, 1832. 

’ Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106-2 Bom.R8. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 146 Bom. Rs. perlOOSa.Rx 
5 per cent. Loan of J 822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 18^-26, no to Ilf per ditta 
Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to 111 per ditta 

Canton, June 13, 1832. 

Exchangft, &c. _ 

On London, 6 mo. sightTw. Id, to 48. 2d. per^*pj* 
On Bengali, Cos., 80 days’, Sa. Rs. 204 per 100 bp. 

Dr8.-^lvate Bills, 206 j>er ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 214 per ditta 
Sycee Silver at Lintin, ^ to 4 per cent. 




LIST of SHITS Trading to IN 131 A and Kastward ol the CAPE of OOOD 


( .91 ) 


goods declared for SALE at the EAST-IMDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 12 Fobruarp — Prompt 10 May, 
Saltpetre— Black Pepper. 
I/Ice/iMdr— Cinnamon. 


For Sale 18 February — Prompt 7 June, 

PHeafe. Trade.— China and Bengal Raw Silk. 

For Sale 4 March.^Prompt ,31 May, 

^.fl.^Bohea, 1,800,000 ft.; Congou. Caranoi, Pekoe, and Souchong. 5,100,000ft.; Twankay, 
and Hyson Skin. 1.300,000ft. i Hyaon, 300,0(H)ft.-Total. including Private-Trade 8,600,000ft. 

For Sale 12 March— Prompt 7 June. 

Cbmpanj^e.— Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 



2 14 0 — 2 19 

2 16 0 - * ‘ 

2 9 0 — 


0 

3 10 
2 14 0 


92 LONDON PRICE CURRENT, January 25, 1883. 

H £* $ d 

EAST-IKUU and china produce. - - 

Barilla 

Coffee, Java 

— Cherlbon -v;* ', * * 

— Sumatra and Cl vlon • 

— Bourbon • • • • 

Mocha ;■ 

Cotton, Sural 

— Madras 

— Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica • • 

Annlseeds, Star- •• 

Borax, R^ntd---* Inone 


.3 2 0 — 
0 0 4l — 
0 0 5 - 


3 9 0, 
0 0 5i 
0 0 5 } 


0 0 41 — 0 0 51 


0 0 


. -cwt. 9 10 0 
3 5 0 


-00 10 


- 14 

- 3 


Mother.o'-Pearl ^ i* #» /a . 

Shells, China}®''** 15 0 @ 4 5 o 

Nanheens pie« — 

Rattans lOO 0 1 8 — 0 3 a 

Rice, Bengal White- •• cwt. 0 14 0 — 0 ifi « 

Patna 0 16 0 - 0 19 

Java.. /V 

Safflower - 

Sago 

— Pearl 
Saltpetre 


Silk*, Bengal Skein 


0 12 0 
5 0 0 
0 16 0 
1 0 0 
1 8 0 


- 0 13 0 
-10 0 0 

- 1 5 « 

- 3 0 0 

- 113 (, 


t’amphi?*l^t'^l» 6 0 0 — 6 10 0 

Smoms, Malabar- -lb 0 3 0 - 0 3 3 
Cassia Sids cwt. 3 10 [[ “ J JJ 

JirtoW* ft 0/^7 - 0 ] 3 

ChinaRoot cwt 1 J -* J 


Nov: 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal Privilege 

Organzine 

Spices, Cinnamon — 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Ginger 

Pepper, Black- - 

White -••• 


0 9 (I 

0 1 15 

0 8 n 

0 4 fi 


Cnbebs 3 10 

Ilragon’s Blood, ord. - • - 
Ciuni Ammoniac, drop . 

Arabic 

Assafcetida 

Benjamin, 3d Sort. 

Anbni 

Gambogium 

Myrrh 

Olibanura 

Lac Lake ft 9 

Dye 9 

.Shell cwt. 4 

Stick 2 

Musk, China oz. 1 

Nux Vomica cwt 1 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 

Cinnamon 0 

Cocoa-nut 1 15 0 


5 0 
0 0 

2 5 
1 10 

6 0 

3 0 

r, 0 
2 0 
1 15 0 
U 0 0 
0 
2 


4 0 0 
20 0 U 
— 7 0 0 
— 3 0 0 
— 6 10 0 
— 12 0 0 
— 0 0 0 
— 10 0 (» 
0 — 12 0 0 

— 4 0 0 

— 12 0 0 
-010 


4 
3 
0 
0 

0 — 
0 

04 - 
6 - 


- 7 10 0 
-300 

— 1 15 0 

- oT*7 
0 8 6 


. .cwt. 


. Cajaputa 

Mace 

Nutmegs • 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac • 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java 

— Bengal 

— China 

tiails, in Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffalo m 

Ox and Cow 

I ndigo, Blue and V iolct- - • • 

Purple and Violet. .. . 

Fine Violet 

Mid. to good Violet - - 

Violet andCopper .... 

Copper - 

Consuming, mid.tofine 

Do. ord. and low — 

Do. low and trasih — 

Madras, mid. to fine- ■ 

• — Do. bad and drd 

Java 


0 0 6 — 
0 0 3 
0 1 3 
none 
0 1 8 
3 5 0 
lb 0 0 6 
cwt. 0 16 0 
.... 0 11 0 

0 18 0 

3 5 0 

10 0 


0 0 9 
- 0~6 

- oT”9 

- oTTo 

- 1 0 0 

- 0 14 0 

- 1 .6 0 

— 360 

— 3 15 0 


•••-0 5 0 - 
.... 0 0 10 - 

... 0 4 6 - 

.... 0 2 9 - 

cwt. 2 5 0 

. -lb 0 0 33 - 

0 0 5 - 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 6 0 - 

Siam and China 0 19 0 — 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 9 0 — 2 1« 

Manilla and Java 0 18 0 — 1 


0 0 
U U 
1 9 
4 


-lb 


llli- 
2 fli - 
2 6i- 
2 0) 


Tea, Bohea 

Congou 0 

Souchong 0 

(?ampoi 0 

Twankay 0 2 Ij — 

Pekoe (Orange) 0 2 4 — 

Hyson Skin 0 2 2 — 

Hyson 0 3 14 - 

— Young Hyson none 

Gunpowder none 

Tin, Banca cwt 3 0 0 

Tortoiseshell lb 1 8 0 

Vermilion ft 0 3 6 

Wax cwt 4 10 0 

Wood, Sanders Red — ton 18 0 0 

Ebony 6 15 0 

Sapan 12 0 0 


4; 


0 2 
0 3 
(» 4 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 (I 

0 3 ()j 

0 5-2 


-310 

- 2 15 (I 

- G 0 (I 

- 19 0 0 

- 20 0 « 
-16 0 (I 


- 0 7 0 
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AUSTRALASIAN PRODUt.’E. 

Cedar Wood foot 0 5 0 

Oil. Fish tun 27 0 0 

Whalefins ton 80 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis> 

Best lb 0 3 0 - 0 50 

Inferior 0 1 5 - 0 2 s 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 0 2 3 - 0 2 7 

Inferior..... U 0 8 — 0 111 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt 1 1.') 0 — 20 0 

Ostrich Featheis, und lb 2 0 0 — 7 9 (i 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 0 

Hides, Dry ft 0 0 4 - 0 0 > 

Salted 0 0 4) - 0 U 0 

Oil, Palm cwt. 32 6 0 — 

Fish tun 26 0 0 — 

Raisins cwt. 2 0 0 -- 

Wax 5 0 0 - 5 10 J' 

Wine, Cape.Mad., best.. pipe 15 0 0 — 18 *’ 

— . Do.‘k & 3d quality .... 12 0 0 - 14 

Wood, Teak load 6 0 0 - ( H> 9 


PRICES OF SHARES, January 26, 1833. 


DOCKS. 

East- India (Stock).. 

London (Stock).. 

St Katherine’s 


Ditto ditto 

West-India (Stock)., 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Van Diemen’s Land Company.. 


Price. 

Dividends.! 

Capital. 1 

Shares 

of. 


1 





£. 

cC. 

.w 

4 p. cent 

483,750 

— 

' 604 

3 p. cent 

2.38,(K10 

— 

' 69 

3 p. cent 

1,3.52,752 

100 

' 104 

44 p. cent. 

51<0,(KK) 

— 

; 113 

4 p. cent. 

200,000 

— 

■ 94 

5 p. cent. 

1,.180,U00 


1 7 



10,000 

100 

. m 

4 p. cent. 

— 


A 8.H 

3 p.cent 

— i 


:1 7 


1 10,000 

1 100 


Paid. 


♦ 25J 


Books Sliut 
for Dividenili. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct 
5 April. 5 Oct 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec, 
June. Dec. 
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(SaUntta, 

LAW. 

SuPiiKMS Court, Jtdj/Sl, 

Balloo, a Mahomedan, was convicted 
of a felonious assault upon his wife, 
Toony, with intent to murder her. The 
offence was clearly proved. The prisoner 
said, in his defence, that he had always 
shewn the greatest affection for his wife, 
and it was not at all likely he should have 
attempted to destroy her. He never liad 
an angry word with her, and he did not 
marry her for the purpose of destroying 
her. It was the usual practice with peo- 
ple in Calcutta to get their daughters mar- 
ried while mere children, and, after they 
had lived some time with their husbands, to 
get rid of the latter to obtain their pro- 
perty. 

He was sentenced to be transported for 

life. 

There were two cases of wilful murder 
on the 2d August, in which both the cul- 
prits were Mahomedans and the victim of 
one was his wife. In both cases the mur- 
derers confessed their crime before the 
magistrate and coroner, and stoutly denied 
it at the trial. \One of them declared he 
had been beaten unmercifully to make him 
confess ! They were both convicted and 
ordered for elocution. 

CouKT OP Nizamut Adawlut, June 29. 

Govemmentt v. Mussumat Ainheeka 
Deba and Nizam Shaw /oAccr.— The pri- 
soners were tried at the first sessions for 
the Ziila Silhet for 1832; charge, murder 
of Mohesh Surma, tlie son of Mussumat 
Ambceka Deba ; Mr. Gddsxoorihy com- 
missioner. 

The female prisoner, Mussumat Am- 
heeka, is the widow of a brahmin, and re- 
sided in the same house with her son, the 
deceased (a young man twenty-five years 
of age) and a daughter (about seven 
years); the other prisoner, Nizam Shaw, 
who is a Moosulman fakeer, and wasfor- 
in the habit of wandering about the 
villages, took up his residence in the 
house of Mussumat Ambeeka some time 
before the murder was committed, and 
a criminal intercourse commenced be- 
Iween them, which the widow' persisted 
>*>1 notwithstanding the endeavours of her 
wn to dissuade her from such a disgrace- 
ful course, and his having on one occa- 
turned the fakeer out of the house, 
weral quarrels took place, in conse- 
-diiot.Jbttr.N.S.VoL. 10.No.39. 


quence, between the deceased and his mo- 
ther’s paramour, and a strong enmity sub- 
sisted between them. In the month of 
December last, some of the neighbours, 
on passing near Ambeeka’s house, saw 
the dogs eating what appeared to be 
part of a human body, and on asking 
where Mohesh Surma (who they had not 
seen for two days) was, his motlier and 
the fakeer gave such contradictory an- 
swers, that their suspicions were excited, 
and information was sent to the thannah. 
The police ofiScers found some parts of a 
human body near the house, and in the 
bed of a khal (or rivulet) behind tlie 
house, the earth of which was stained 
with blood, a mat was discovered also 
bearing bloody stains. On their proceed- 
ing to search the interior of the house, 
the female prisoner produced a koolharee 
or hatchet, a doss or sickle, and a bookee 
or small sickle, and confessed, that she 
had murdered her son during his sleep, 
by a blow over the left eye, with the kool~ 
harect at the instigation of the prisoner, 
Nizam Shaw, by whose direction she af- 
terwards cut up and dissevered the body, 
fmrl of which she cooked and gave him (iVt- 
zam Shaw) to eat, and the remainder was 
buried in a hole, dug by tlic fakeer, un- 
der some trees near the bouse, from 
whence the piece found by the neighbours 
liad been taken by the dogs ; that she had 
made use of the doss and bookee for the 
purpose of cutting up the body ; that a 
criminal intercourse subsisted betw'een her 
and Nizam Shaw, who had for some time 
before the murder been incessantly im- 
portuning her to murder her son, and bad 
given her the koolharee for that purpose. 
On a second examination, site stated to 
the police officers, tliat Nizam Shaw 
was the murderer, and that she was ac- ' 
ccssory to it ; that she had declared her- 
self to be the murderer in ber first exa- 
mination, with the view of exculpating 
her paramour. The police otficers then 
caused the earth to be dug up where the 
prisoner pointed out, and found the mu. 
tilated fragments of a human body, the 
limbs and head of which bad been cut off, 
and the bead having a deep wound over 
the left eye; the neighbours, on seeing 
the head, recognized the features of Mo- 
hesh Surma. Before the magistrate, 
Mussumat Ambeeka repeated her secon- 
dary assertions, viz. that Nizam Shaw was 
the murderer, and that she was an accom- 
plice, and said that Nizam Shaw per- 
suaded her that he was her former hus- 
band, who had been restored to life, and 
that if she killed her son Mohesh Surma, 
(N) 
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it would be the means of restoring to life Mehals. Charge, plundering the nro 
four children whom she had lost. perty and burning down the bouses of 

Mussumat Doprun, daughter of the fe- veral individuals in the villages of Eloo" 
male prisoner (afcd seven years), whom Jargo, Ehandie, &c., and their vicinhv* 
flje magistrate examined without oath, but in the jurisdiction of Perguna Toranff 
whose depositions were not taken before Zilla Jungle Mehals. 
this court in consequence of her minority, This trial is one of those that have 
stated that she had seen her mother strike arisen out of the late tumultuary risinirq 
the deeo.'ised three blows with a koolharee, and marauding spirit of the Clioars Jr 
and that Nizam Shaw was holding him. low.caste people of this district, 

At the thannah she denied having seen tho gated, no doubt, by some superior person' 
murder committed, which was probably to whom they are in the habit of looking 
through fear of the prisoners. for direction in all their measures. I’lie 

Before the circuit court, Ambeeka ad- individual, to whom the commissioner 
mitted having made the Mofussil and imputes the origin, or at least the ap. 
Foujdaree confessions, and stated that she proval, of the particular excesses here 
committed the murder herself, at the in- under notice, is a zemindar, the i 


stigationof Nizam Shaw. 

Tlje prisoner Nizam Shaw denied the 
murder in tolo before the police officers, 
but be admitted that the kootkarce was his, 
and that, on the night of the murder, he 
was in the house of a person named Hus- 
sun Reza; that he went next day with the 
koolharee to Amheeka’s house, where he 
saw Mohesh Surma lying dead, on which 
he ran off through fear, leaving the kool^ 
haree behind him. The aUbU however, 
could not be proved, and it was established 
ill evidence, that he lived day and night 
in Ambeeka*s house, up to the day on 
which the murder was discovered. 

Tlic/«twn/i of the law officers convicts 
Mussumat Ambeeka, on her own confes- 
sions, and declares her liable to Dient*' 
**jrmas*' being barred, in consequence of 
her relationship to the deceased. A second 
futxvah declares, that, if the relationship 
did not exist, she would he liable to suffer 
death by Nizam Shaw is con- 

victed by ihe fulwahy on violent presump- 
tion, and declared liable to punislmient by 
« Akoohutr 

The commissioner further added, that 
he concurred entirely in the conviction of 
both prisoners, and from all the circum- 
stances of the case, and in the absence of 
any other motive which could have in- 
duced the mother to murder her son, he 
was of opinion that the presumption is 
sufficiently strong to convict Nizam Shaw 
of instigation, aiding and abetting in the 
crime, and thcit both prisoners are deserv- 
ing of capital punishment. 

The sentence of this court, however, 
was that both prisoners should be impri- 
soned for life. 

August 7. 

Government, v. Nutber S&ng, zemindar 
of Ferguna Jhuhla, Kyrung Moora, Roo- 
dun Moora, Roop Sing, ^leebnath Sing, 
Chamoo Rai, Dookhoo Ahingur, Luckoo 
Burraek, Russoo Koormec, Bulluh Bur- 
rack, Jeet Bai Moora, LvJkhun Dome, 
Bnijo Ahing;uf, HureeDoss andDookhoo 
Mahaho. — prisoners were tried at the 
May aessions, 1832, for tho Zilla Jungle 


mediate superior of those who seem to 
have taken the most active part in tho 
transaction. This person’s name stands 
at the head of the list of prisoners. The 
commissioner disagrees entirely with the 
law officer in the acquittal of this prisoner 
as, next to Kyrung Moora, who seems to 
have been the actual leader in this affair 
he considers him the most culpable of the 
whole. Tlie person in question is zemin- 
dar of the village in which Kyrung Moot a 
resides, whence, by the concurrent tchti- 
mony of the witnesses, the ravagers come, 
and where the whole scheme of plunder 
seems to have been arranged. Kyrung 
Moora was ijaradat of tins village, and 
head ghatwal of the tract in which it is 
situated ; but he is moreover represented 
as a constant personal attendant on the 
zemindar, as is also his son, who was a 
principal actor in the plunder, but has ah. 
sconded since the event took place. Con- 
sidering the devoted submission which the 
retainers of people in this state of society 
yield to their superiors, it exceeds all cre- 
dibility to suppose, that Kyrung Moora 
and his son could have planned and con- 
ducted this scheme of pillage, without die 
knowledge and consent of Nutber Sing 
the zemindar. From their contemptible 
appearance, and their acknowledged close 
dopendance on that zemindar, it is impos- 
sible to believe that they would have acted 
in this audacious business without a 
thorough understanding with him. Tlic 
apathy and neglect of the prisoner Nutber 
Sing, zemindar, who is styled a raja, and 
was invested with the charge of the police, 
both while these excesses were going on 
and after their perpetration, together with 
the tenour of his urzee to tlie magistrate, 
and correspondence with his neighbour 
the zemindar of the adjoining pergunna, 
also the story of the arrow sent him by the 
Kholes, which the , commissioner consi- 
ders to be a complete fabrication, or if it 
did take place, to have been a mere farce, 
in order to mask his own evil intentions; 
these circumstances constitute, in the com- 
missioner’s opinion^ a sufficient 
of circumstantial evidence to cortvict ni 


i 
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of connivance in, and consent to, the act 
of the otiier prisoners, if not of primary 
instigation. He says himself that hecol- 
. lected people to oppose the threatened in- 
cursion of the Kholes, and it is proved 
that he levied contributions of money, 
grain, and other articles, under this plea; 
yet, from the evidence of the police mo- 
hoilr and burkundaa, and by his own ad- 
mission, it appears that both he and his 
people, if he had any number collected, 
which tiie commissioner does not believe 
he had, remained inactive, both before 
and after the transaction. This prisoner's 
going to Durpa, and there having an iiUer- 
view with Kyrung Moora his dependant, 
and the chief actor in the next day’s pil- 
lage, is also a circumstance which bears 
materially upon the fact of his participa- 
tion. This man has, moreover, long borne 
a bad character, and the records of the 
ma^'istrate’s court, which the commis- 
sioner saw in the course of this trial, evince 
a contumacious disregard of authority, 
manifested on repeated occasions hy him. 
Under all these circumstances, the com- 
missioner regards him as deeply implicated 
in tlie crime of plunder and arson for 
which he has been committed, and thinks 
that his being let go free, while the mi- 
serable wretches (who doubtless were 
acting according to his pleasure) arc sub- 
ject to condign punishment, would be 
most unequal justice, and would operate 
as a premium for bis future covert trans- 
actions of the same atrocious nature. 
'Hie mention of the I.urka Kholes,” has 
manifestly arisen out of the proximity oi 
the scene of these excesses to Ramghur, 
where the name of that tribe has been 
lately so very formidable, fmd it was 
doubtless a preparatory measure of inti- 
midation towards the people it was pro- 
posed to plunder, and intended no doubt 
to frighten them from their dwellings, 
and render their property an easier prey. 
The commissioner docs not believe that 
any one from across the Iluinghur boun- 
dary was engaged in this business, ex- 
cepting such as were invited by Kyrung 
Moora. Though the prisoners in this 
case acted in a body, c'lnd appear to have 
carried offensive weapons, yet, as they are 
evidently not habitual and systematic rob- 
bers, their offence does not appear to the 
commissioner to amount to the crime of 
robbery by open violence, as defined in 
sec. 3, Heg. LI 1 1, of U303. The commis- 
sioner therefore considers the punishment 
of the remaining prisoners within his 
competency, but the case being one not 
of an ordinary naffurc, both sentence and 
execution are suspended pending the result 
of this reference. With this view- of the 
case, the commissioner thinks that he should 
award the following retribution to the se- 
veral delinquents now liable to judgment ; 


' J^^utber iSing, tbo semindar, for coun- 
tenancing and abutting the enme charged 
in the magistrate’s comqaittnent, as evinced 
from the whole tenouj^of the case, also 
from documentary prAfs, and the evK 
denco of five of the witnesses examined in 
this case, to be imprisoned for two years 
without labour, to pay a fine of five hun- 
dred rupees to the government, or be im- 
prisoned for a further term of one year. 
The prisoner Kyrung Moora was sen- 
tenced to seven years* imprisonment in 
irons with labour ; the prisoner Jut Uai, 
to five years’ imprisonment in iron| with 
labour : and the remaining prisoners to 
three years’ imprisonment in irons with 
labour, except two, who were acquitted. 

By the Court — H. ShakesjTear, “ I do not 
consider the guilt of the prisoner Nutber 
Sing established ; and, in concurrence 
witti the futwcUi of the law-officer of the 
court, direct his release, 1 concur with 
the acting sessions judge in the sentence 
proposed to be passed by him on the rest 
of the prisoners. The acting sessions 
judge should be informed, that the fine of 
twenty rupees, imposed by him on tlie 
witness Shake Jetoo, for denying part of 
the evidence given by him before the ma- 
gistrate, is not authorized by any regula- 
tion, and ‘if the fine was paid, it should 
1)0 restored to the witness.” 

lu conformity with this opinion, the 
prisoner, Nutber Sing, zemindar, was 
ordered to be released. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JfATIVE PUNCHAYETS, ASSESSORS, AND JURIES. 

The following is copy of Regulation 
VI. 1832, referred to in p. 66 ; — 

A Regulation for enabling European 
Functionaries to avail themselves of the 
assistance of respectable Natives in the 
Administration of Civil or Criminal 
Justice, and for modifying or dispens- 
ing witii Futwas by Mabomedan Law 
Officers in certain trials. — Passed by 
the Vice-President in Council on the 
31st July 1832. 

It is considered desirable to enable the 
European functionaries, who preside in 
the courts for the administration of civil 
or criminal justice, to avail themselves of 
the assistance of respectable natives in the 
decision of suits or the conduct of trials 
which come before them. It is also ofteu- 
sive to the feelings of many persons wlio 
are subject to the government of this pre- 
sidency, and do not profess the Mahome- 
dan faith, to be liable to trial and punisb- 
nient under the provisions of the Mabo- 
medan criminal code, Tlie Regulations^ 
which have from time to time been passed 
by the government, render it unnecessary 
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•nj longer to mtiatiin that form of trial 
towi^s euch perMns, and it ii therefore 
proper that it should be modified. Ttie 
power given to siMle judges of the courts 
oT Nisamut Adawiut, to overrule the fut. 
was delivered by their Mahomedan law 
officers, in criminal trials that may come 
before them, supersedes the necessity for 
requiring the delivery of a futwa in all 
such cases, or for any longer maintaining 
the same number of officers of that des- 
cription. Witli reference to these objects, 
die following Rules have been enacted, to 
have effect throughout the provinces sub- 
ject to Fort AVilliam. 

II, The governor general in council is 
hereby declared competent to grant the 
powers specified in the following section 
of this l^gulation to any European offi- 
cer presiding in a court for the adminis- 
tration of civil justice, such powers to be 
exercised either in any particular suit, in 
any specified district, or generally by such 
officer in any suits that may come before 
him, and in any part of the country where 
he may be employed. Provided that it 
shall always be competent to the governor- 
general in council to revoke and annul 
Sie grant of such powers, whenever he 
may see sufficient cause for so doing. 

in. First. In the trial of civil suits, 
original or appeal, it shall be competent 
to every court in which an European 
officer thus empowered presides, to avail 
itself of the assistance of respectable na- 
tives in either of the three following 
ways. 

Second. First, by referring the suit, or 
any point or points in the same, to a pun- 
chayet of such persons, who will carry 
on their enquiries apart from the court, 
and report to it the result. The reference 
to the punchayet and its answer shall 
be in writing, and sliall be filed in the 
suit. 

77iird. Or, secondly, by constituting 
two or more such persons assessors or 
members of the court, with a view to tlie 
advantages derivable from their observa- 
tions, particularly in the examination of 
witnesses. The opinion of each assessor 
shall be given separately and discussed $ 
and if any of the assessors, or the autho- 
rity presiding in the court, should desire 
it, the opinions of the assessors shall be 
recorded in writing in the suit. 

Fourth, Or, thirdly, by employing 
them more nearly as a jury, they will 
then attend during the trial of the suit ; 
will suggest, as it proceeds, such points 
of inquiry as occur to them ; the court, 
if no objection exists, using every endea* 
vour to procure the required information, 
and ailer consultation will deliver in their 
. verdict. The mode of selecting the jurors, 
the number to be employed, and the 
manner in which tlieir verdict sliall be 


delivered, we left tb the dlicrdloh of A. 
judge who presides. 

IJ/ih, It is clearly to be understood, 
that under all the modes of procediM 
described in the three preceding clausw * 
the decision is vested exclusively in tho 
authority presiding in the court. 

IV. JFirst. The provisions of the pie- 
ceding section are applicable, but without 
the necessity for any special authority 
from the government, to all courts of 
criminal justice, in which a commissioner 
of circuit or a judge of sessions may pre- 
side. In all trials in which recourse may 
be had to the provisions of this ^gulZ 
tion, the futwa of a Mahomedan^ law 
officer is declared unnecessary, and may 
be dispensed with at the option of the 
court ; any thing in the existing Regula. 
lions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Provided, that whenever the futwa is dis- 
pensed with, and the crime of which the 
prisoner is convicted be one which the 
judge is not specifically empowered by the 
Regulations to punish, he shall not pro- 
ceed to pass sentence, but shall refer the 
case for the consideration of the Nizamut 
Adawiut, stating at length in the pro. 
ceedings the opinion of the punchayet, as- 
sessors, or jury, and his own opinion as 
to the crime proved, and the nature and 
extent of the punishment which should be 
awarded. 

Second, In criminal trials, also, it Is to 
be understood, that under all the modes of 
procedure prescribed in this Regulation, 
the decision is vested exclusively in the 
officer presiding in the court, provided 
that the sentence be one which, under the 
existing Regulations, it is within his com- 
petency to pass. 

V. In modification of the Rules con- 

tained in Regulations IX. IW and VII. 
ISO.*!, or other corresponding enactments 
which provide for the delivery of fulwas 
before the courts of circuit and the Niza- 
mut Adawiut, and which prescribe that 
the sentences of those courts shall bo regu- 
lated by the Mahomedan law, it is hereby 
declared, that any person not professing 
the Mahomedan faith, when brought to 
trial on a commitment for an oflence cog- 
nizable under the general Regulations, 
may claim to be exempted from trial 
under the provisions of the Mahomedan 
criminal code ; and in such case the com- 
missioner of circuit or judge of sessions 
presiding on the^trial shall comply with 
such requisition, and shall proceed in one 
of the three modes referr^ to in section 
4 of this Regulation, at the 
disi^ensing with tlie folwa of the Maho- 
medan law officer. ^ 

VI. In modification of section 17 1 1^* 
gulation IX. 1793, section 12, ReguW' 
lion VIII. 1803, section 7, 

VIII. 1808, sections, Regulation XVli. 
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,,.7 tecdoo 4» Esgulatlon VI. 18SI, wbidi coiiTietion Im publicly daclatad 
und any Other provisions of the existing, the day before yesterday. 

Reirulaiions, which regulate the number Aug* 28. 

functions of the head caozy or mufties J 

nf the courts of Nizamut Adawlut, it is ^ 

f rpbv enacted, that the governor-general * , r . 1 , 

■'^rcil shall appoint » many Uw offi- .* 8®“™* “““"S ^ 

' rrUioae courts aa th. Mate of buai. “**«"•* 

‘Z in each may appear to render requi- Jown Hall, on Monday, tte of 

V It shall nit hireafter be necessary J“ly 1832, the managen aubmitt^ to tto 

, futwa be filed by the Uw officera *» '“J'®""* 

* !,*,y case that may l4 referred for th. Civtl lund on the 28th July 1832. 

(■nil sentence of the Nizamut Adawlut; c •_ i ., o »*tf**^’ a . 

liiial * Subsciiptioni* • Rs. 20.83.000 6 1 

but the judge or judges, by whom the Donation from ) 

proceedings shall be reviewed, shall exer- Hon. Court of > 5,81>U53 5 0 
Jise their discretion in requiring a futwa 0 „V.{ 

or otherwise, as may appear to them ex- Securitiea .. . f ® ^ 

pedient or nece^ary, excepting in cases P^lomon^j ^ ^ 

in which exemption from the lutwa is miisorY Notes) 37^64,353 13 U 

prescribed by section 5 of this Regula- DUburtements, 

non. Pens. toWidowsI 

- andAllowances > 18,91,216 9 8 

to Orphans . • ) 

PRIVATE TRADE. 

From Mr. Bell's “ Comparative View turned to Eu- j **98,829 9 2 
of the External Commerce of Bengal pJX^nd^'ci?! 

(luring the years 1830..‘n and 1831.32," 77»742 12 5 

it appears, that the private-trade imports — 25,67,788 15 3 

of Bengal ( Rs. 2,26,15.279 in merchan- Balanceof Fundon the 28th> 

(lize, and Ks. 37,31,578 m treasure) have July 1832 i ’* ® 

declined in amount no loss than Rs. 46j 

IAIm in merchandize, and 18j in bullion, - - - 

comparing the past year with the preced- 44, bearing no i 

mg; and 23.) and 66 lakhs respectively, Interest ' 

comparing it with the average of eight Ajtproprintion of the above Balance. 

jears fro.n 1824.5 inclusive The ex- ^ Ks.^ ^ 

ports in private-trade (Rs. .3,53,61,424 111 cent •• •) 

merchandize, and Rs. 40,56,612 in trea- Subscrint^n re-.. 

sure) correspond in official amount very JJ*^ord« not f ^ 

closely, both with the preceding year and applied for 

with the average of the eight years, as to ^ 11*97,777 0 1 

goods, but exceed the latter by nearly 23 to Trewurer - } ^ ^ 

lakhs in bullion. 11,90,564 14 k 


CONVERTED HINDU. 

We had the pleasure, on Sunday last, 
of witnessing, at the Old Church, the 
baptism of a native gentleman. Baboo 
Mohesh Chunder Ghose, in the name of 
“ the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost,” by the Rev. T, Dealtry. Baboo 
Mohesh Chunder Ghose was brought up 
at the Hindoo college, though his connec- 
tion with it ceased before he came up to 
the first class. He has since pursued his 
intellectual studies with great avidity, and 
commands respectable talents in this re- 
spect. To the tuition of the late Mr, De- 
rozio he was indebted mostly for his men- 
tal improvement, and for a love of truth. 
The education of the Hindoo college made 
him abjure Hindooisen as a mass of su- 
perstition, and the weekly lectures of Mr, 
DufF excited in him a desire of inquiring 
into the claims of Christianity. The fruit 
of a steady examination of the evidences 
nl this religion has, under the providence 
of God, been his conviction of its truths, 


Monthly Income. 

ubscriptiona • • • ■ Rs. lO.WX) 0 0 
lonation froir "I 
Hon. Court of • 2,000 0 9 
Directors ••• ) 

nterest on (lov, S - n o 
.Securities • ^ 

lltto on 24,000 X 
rupees tlepo- 1 

sited on ac- 1 « « 

count of Mrs. i ” 

Furneaux and I 
childrim — J 
)ltto on 23,600’! 

“^dj «> « « 

children ^ 

littoon 7,512 ru-) 

pecs of Mrs. G. >■ 31 4 10 

Rirhardson ■ 




Jneumbentt, 


38 Widows 7,298 
105 Children 6,30.'} 
4 Widows 1,200 
2 Children 100 
1 Gentleman > • • 
Establishment 


^ Europe 

I India 

... In Europe... • 


13,601 0 0 
1,300 0 0 
125 0 0 
200 0 0 


Total Monthly Demaads • • 16,226 0 0 
ReceipU in Excess of Demands • • Rs. 4,976 4 10 



9B mUc InteUlgenee^^amUa, 
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Dr. Gerard end Cept. Burnes were ^ h ,• hiy respected. The deVS^^^ 

CMvrf at PeshaVur with the most friendly travellers left Peahawur diey 
civility, and took up their quarters in Sul. i„,„, f„„ t.,i,u., vi... .t. 7“"‘d a 


civility, and took up their quarters in Sul. a 

tan Mahomed’s own house. Dr. G. s time Maliomed, chief of Caubul. Si 
appears to have been taken np by iniOT- manner to be il? 

aant applications for advice from the Af. „ g„lP,„ Mahomed, beina « . 
ghans, whom tliey found moat ttoublesome ^jt,, hj, brother (the chitfof k? ' 

people ill that respect, and who are repre- jjul) wished them to avoid that city and 
aented as having all the ancient Greek Candahar, so tliat he miaht tak. 
follies and superstiUons, regarding meih- ^^^t of assisting them independentof d 
cines and diseases, mixed up with mein- brother j but tiie suggestion was not 
pliysical truth, and when they consent to ‘ 

take a medicine, they ask a hundred ques- Justas the travellers were leaving Pe&ha 
lions regarding its effects, and whether it ll^g merchant, who rescued Lieut* 

acts with cold or heat, and such kind of from his difficulties at Herat, arl 

stuff- rived straight from Calcutta, with a large • 

Upon the whole, the travellers had a investment of goods for the Bokhara mar, 
pleasant sojourn in Peshawur, and left it j^et, at the instance of the Supreme Go- 
with a favourable idea of the Afghan so- verninent, who advanced the cash, upmi 
ciety. They represent tlie Afghans as security, in order to ascertain the channels 
living substantially, and more like Euro- of trade, and the interests of British com, 
peans than any Asiatics they had seen, merco. This merchant, who, by the bye 
Their dinners are, however, a profusion of half a Persian and a Sjnd besides, ofter- 
greasy insipidity, with little variety, though eJ i,isj services to conduct the travellers safe 
they have many “pic-nics;” and their to Bokhara under his holy character, am! 
confectionery is stated to be almost equal to they already- considered their journey as 
that of our own country, hut they require finished with such a prospect before ihem, 
knives and forks, and some decent beverage gut, alus ! nil their dcpendance upon him 
to drink. Lieut. B. and Dr, G. vrerc in- vanished, and ho regularly humbugged 
vited to several breakfasts, sometimeb in them. He appears to have been made too 
flower-gardens, were the sun’s rays took niuch of, and too much fluttered when in 
away all the pleasures of the entertain- Hindustan, and on his return to Caubul 
ment, Sultan Mahomed is described as a iig carried liimself very liigh, All his pro- 
most unassuming man, and a friend to our m Isos have ended in his own sclf-sufli- 
Government; his power is said to be pre- ciency, and he informed the tuvellers that 
carious, and that he would be glad to see us if }je took care of them lie might neglect 
in possession of the Punjab. He often (fig trade, and he unable to realize the ex- 
slipped in upon the travellers, bringing his pectations of the Government, 
dinner after him, which they all partook of About ten days before the party left 
together. They found grapes, pears, and Pcshaw'ur, Dr. G. was taken ill of fever, 
apples on arrival at Peshawur, hut long which unfortunately increased by the fa- 
before they left, they became rotten by the tiguing journey to Caubul, exposed as 
increasing heat. During their residence in weic to the sun and chill nights. The 

that city they fared very well, living upon first part of their journey from Peshawur 


beef and the finest mutton; there were 


slow and uncomfortable; the lliird 


quantities of snow in the bazar, and they jgy tliey crossed the river upon skins ot 
bad cooling sheibets of all kinds. Dr. G. the frailest construction. After baskinj, 
made some freezing mixtures, which rather jn tlje sun with the thermometer at 100^, 


surprised the people. 


their road lay amongst the hills, and 


The plain of Pesha w'ur seems to be about 
1,700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
nearest mountains had snow on their tops 
when the travellers reached Peshawur, but 
by the 1st of April it had all disappeared. 
Although the place is remarkable for great 
beats, they did not experience any thing 
unusual, as late as the 20lh April, when 
the thermometer rose to 90® outside. The 
absence of regular rains makes the months 
of Juna and July very hot, but the win- 
ters are both protracted and severe. The 
gardens were overflowing with blossoms 
of all kinds, and the whole plain, which is 
intersected by streams, was quite green. 
All tlie Europe weeds and plants w'cre seen 


through a place where the simooms pre- 
vail in the heat of the seasons. Here they 
were joined by the man who was to take 
care of them to Caubul: he came with 
about sixty horsemen, and on the next day 
the “Kaflla” marched, starling before 
daylight, and scrambling over the most 
rugged roads. The rain again intervened, 
and they had another hot clay under the 
shade of rocks. Og crossing the nver, 
the party were carried into an eddy, an‘ 
“ wheeled round ” several times; the ra^ 
of inflated skins was laden to the cdgCi 
and when Uiey found themselvw caug > 
the people began to call upon their A b 
instead of working, and the travellers we 
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^uraUf aUrmtd,. but extricated 
themselves at last. The next day’s march 
Iras very harassing, and the sun darted 
iiDon them like fire. They skirted the 
Khybur country, and were obliged to 
oush on from fear of robbers. Dr. G. was 
very unwell that day. Their mode of 
marching was very tiresome, the people 
stopping to smoko every four roilea ; they 
linger talking to each oUier, and then all 
of a sudden go oflF at a trot. The party 
^as sometimes allowed to go into mosques 
barefooted, and at other times they slept 
under trees with their servants keeping 
watch. The last day’s journey into Cau. 
bul they found very oppressive, travelling 
a great part of the night, and sleeping for 
two hours on the high mountains, where it 
was very cold ; commencing again at three 
i,M., and reaching Caubulat fonr o’clock 
in the afternoon. Poor Dr. G. was so 
much knocked up, that he was forced to 
stop at a bunneeah’s shop, and came up in 
the evening with his face scorched to parch- 
ment. He stated ho never felt the heat of 
the sun soinucli. The country all round 
was very barren, just like Kunnawar, and 
of the same nature ; the rocks gravelly, 
with masses of pudding-stone and sand- 
stone. Snow lay in patches upon the hills 
at y.OOO feet above the sea level, and an 
extensive plain stretched before them. 
When they came in sight of the city all ap- 
peared desert, and they could scarcely be- 
lieve they were approaching so splendid a 
place as Caubul had the reputation of 
being. > 

The travellers reached Caubul on the 1st 
of May, and on the following day Mr, 
Wolff, the missionary (the celebiated con- 
vert from Judaism), reached that city, 
after a very a dangcious journey from Me- 
shid. He was niaile a slave of; but not 
being much wortli , the Turcomans releas- 
ed him for a small sum. Near Balkh lie 
was threatened with death, or being made 
a Mahomedan, but got off by giving up 
all his money. He was next plundered 
and strint to the skin, and fiad to cross a 
range or mountains up to the neck in snow, 
whore he lost liis horse. He is a most cu- 
rious man, and evidently an enthusiast, to 
which latter cause may be ascribed his hav- 
ing got so W'ell through all his difficulties. 
He arrived at Caubul almost naked and 
without a pice, and the meeting with 
Messrs. Buvnes and Gerard proved most 
fortunate. Mr. Wolft* started from Cau- 
bul for Peshawur on the 12th May. His 
inquiries and researches are chiefly con- 
cerning the genealogy of the Jews ; and 
Caubul was tlie verv place of all others for 
as the Afj^ans themselves derive 
their lineage from them, and would ap- 
to be one of the lost tribes. Mr, 
Wolflf, all his knowledge of languages, 
Wes for nothing but the object of his rais- 
«on, and makes a boast of not stepping 


out of his way one hundred yards to see 
the most ancient ruins. He has travelled 
over Egypt, Persia, Jerusalem, and many 
other parts of the world, in search of Jews, 
and now purposes going t#Thibet, China, 
Japan, and Timbuctoo. During his stay, 
at Caubul, he appears to have amused tho 
travellers very much, and entered into dis- 
quisitions upon religious subjects with 
great liberality. Latterly the room where 
the party all met at Caubul became a per- 
fect congregation of Jews. 

Dost Mahomed, the chief of Caubul,. 
was as civil to the travellers as they could 
have expected ; they dined with him, on tbo 
evening of the 11th May, in the ancient 
palace of the kings, but it rather resemf 
bled some bunnealfs shop than a place of 
royalty. The style of Dost Mahomed’s 
court, his living and equipage, arc on the 
same footing, and it would be difficult to 
recognize the chief of Caubul by any thing, 
except his own person, which he shows off 
to advantage as far as intelligence and 
shrewd conversation go. As to his dress, it 
is very humble ; he likes decorum, but 
enters into the most familiar conviviality, 
lie wants Sultan Mahomed's attention and 
condescension, but, considering that he is 
rising into power, and views with sus- 
picion our friendship with llunjeet Sing, 
on one hand, and Russian and Persian 
influence on the other, it is no wonder if 
he keeps a little aloof from us. Russia 
and England are his favourite subjects of 
conversation. The party dined with the 
chief on the 12th May, and it was half an 
hour after midnight before they got home. 
He promised tliem letters to the king of 
Bokhara. His brother Jubbiir-Khan is 
stated to be one of the best of men, “ com- 
ing and sitting down ” with the travellers 
for hours together, and ** thinking of 
nothing but their comfort,” Every Eu- 
ropean w ho comes lo Caubul puts up in his 
(Jubbur- Khan’s) house, and it is thought 
that his attention in this way gives him the 
dislike of the other branches of the family, 
Tlie bazar at Caubul is described as ** very 
fine,” an<l every article one can think of is 
to Ik! seen there ; so are to be met with also 
men of every country, colour, and creed; 
people who can talk Russian and French, 
—•Persian, Arabs, Armenians and others. 
There was one person in particular who 
attracted the notice of the travellers by his 
polite manners, and knowledge of Russian 
and Polish affairs. He suspected their 
motives and their object, and they believed 
him in their hearts to be a spy. He occa- 
sionally betrayed his acquaintance with the 
English language, and altogether appear- 
ed to be in an assumed character. Mr. 
Wolff*, who happened to be present, arid 
who stood on little ceremony, told him in 
German that he was an European, ap4'be< 
immediately got up and walked away 
The party was enabled to get the lieight 


Asiatic InUiligenee.^^CalcHita. 
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df Caubul, having had the good fortune nipeee upon MoMremft'e toioMitv ti ’ 
to have with them a solitarj barometer was then chief of Caubul; bulOi^M 
scale, which had travelled so far in safety, homed of Peihawur, who had b^a!!i 
The mean of the observation was about well to Moorcroft, interfered to 
24.080, or nearly* 6,000 feet above the level the tai, and the brokers quarrelM 
of the sea; but they expected it would have advanc^ with their armies «nd foaffh? 
been more, for the climate was colder than when Abeboolah Khan was defeated a ^ 
such an elevation indicates, considering Moorcroft got off just in time, as 
that the country is very arid, and undulates Mahomed’s triumph was soon at an e^*^ 
into a plain of considerable extent sur. and he wu drawn back to Pesbawur. 7%’ 
rounded by mountains. In their sitting, brothers have never agreed since that tim ^ 
room the thermometer varied between 611^ Abeboolah Khan is now noting, and lilf' 
and 62}^, and in more open places from many others, subsists upon a grant at th^ 
55® to 63®. The mornings, in the early will of the party in power. He was left 


room the thermometer varied between 611® Abeboolah Khan is now nothing, and lik 

and 621®, and in more open places from many others, subsists upon a grant at th^ 
55® to 63®. The mornings, in the early will of the party in power. He was left 
part of May, “were still cold, the tliermo- three crores of rupees and all that country 
meter ranging from 44® to 4^, and m the as his inheritance, and now lives alm^ 
daytime from 66® to 68®, which is a good from hand to mouth. After their return 
deal inferior to the temperature of Simla, home from visiting Abeboolah Khan, the 
However, in July it would become warm Kuropean.looking personage called upon ' 
enough, on account of there being no rainy them, and in the course of conversation 
aeason, A snowy range lies within twenty let out a few English words; but they 
or twenty.five miles of Caubul, on the were unable to discover his real character, 
north, but from its being almost bare after The people of Caubul know very little of 
summer, and from its appearance, is not England or of British India, while they 
supposed to attain an altitude of 16,000 are quite familiar with the whole of the 
feet. At its base are many tliousand gar- continent. There is no communication 
dens, and all the dried fruit of India come between Caubul and India, compared with 
from them. Grapes, pears, and apples Russia, whose influence is fast increaung 
were still in season at Caubul, and if pro- there. Every body at Caubul speaks in 


perly kept would continue until the new 
crop came in. Quantities of gatden-rhu- 
barb were sold in the baxar, and every pcr> 


praise of tlie Russians, and if India is 
ever threatened by them, the Afghans will 
be their friends if we are not sharp. ITie 


son ate it, both cooked and green. The fate of India must be decided in Caubul. 
small quantity of baggage which the tra. Shah Suja appears to have no chance of re- 
vellers had with them was searched on their covering his crown, or he might have been 
arrival at Caubul, although they had a of great service to us in case of need, 
license to pass it. Some mercury which And unless all the chieftainships are incor. 
they had was weighed and registered, and porated under one ruler, they will not be 
several other small things were noticed as worthy of our alliance. Neither the peo- 


several other small things were noticed as 
looking like witchcraft-tools. The good 
people of Caubul insist that gold can be 
made by the transmutation of other metals. 
Fruit is almost the only article in the coun- 
try, all the other commodities being im- 
ported from Russia and Bombay. 

With respect to the politics of Caubul, 
Dost Mahomed Khan is now the chief, 
and if he manage well, may annex Pesha- 
wur and Kandahur to his authority. There 


worthy of our alliance. Neither the peo- 
pie of Yarkend nor any Cliiucse were seen 
at Caubul. Macartney is stated to have 
placed Caubul too low, which was visible 
to the travellers soon after they left Pesha- 
wur; by tho polar star they found it out 
twenty-three miles, and Rennel's nearest 
the truth ! 

Elphinstonc’s description of Caubul is 
represented as ** wonderfully correct.” 
The party received strange accounts of the 


have been reports at Caubul that Abbas passage of the Hindoo Koosh, where it 


Mirza is going to invade Herat, and that 
tlie Russians have taken Aorgunge. The 
party had not settled by what route they 
would proceed from Caubul, but they 
wished to avoid Koondooy, where Moor- 
croft was so harshly treated, but as they 
travelled in a very different style from 
what he did, and as Moorad Bey, the 
chief, was reputed to be a tolerable person, 
they had not much to fear from him. He 
is described as one of your Usbec lords, 
who treats you with civility as his guest, 
and— robs you on leaving him !* 

The forenoon of the 12th May the tra- 
vellers spent in the company of Abeboo- 
lah Khan, the brother of the present chief, 
and who wished to exact a tax of 20,000 
* Set first part, lost number, p. 159.— Ej>. 


appears the effects of climate are well 
marked, but the people unacqumnted with 
the cause. Vast flocks of migratory birds, 
in getting over the ridge, are *80 much 
baffled by the wind, that they take to 
walking over the snow, and become so 
stupid and torpid that thousands of them 
are easily caught. Baker mentions the 
same, and adds, that in these regions they 
fly witli difficulty.— Jl/eeitst Observer, 

KUKJXE:g SING. 

The intelligence from Lahore, given in 
the native papers, consists, as usual, ol 
trifles enunciated with great solemnly* 
It states that the maharajah is eng^» 
with his usual vigour, in the adminiitm- 
tion of bis government. An Insurgafi* 
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puibund, ntmcd Paylndah Khan, aided 
by some neighbouring zemindars, has given 
him some trouble; the Insiiirection has 
been put down by Ilurree Sing, but not 
without a furious battle, witli much loss 
on both skies. A report to the maharajah 
stated that Cashmer was enjoying great 
prosperity under prince Shore Sing. Hie 
/omi Man Nu7na, of August 8th, gives 
the following account of the interview of 
Wolif with the maharajah : — ** it 
being announced that Mr. Wolff had ar- 
rived at the residence of Mr. Elyard, the 
maharajah immediately sent for him and 
gave him audience. The rev. gentleman, 
presenting a nvier in gold, made eoniu 
excuse for not being able to present any rare 
and valuable articles of Europe, iii conse- 
quence of bis long and difficult journey, 
but promised to send some on his arrival at 
Subattoo. The conversation then turned 
on theology, and the padree saliili asked 
tlie maharajah what he believed to be tlie 
be^t means of knowing God, to which the 
maharajah readily answered, that it was by 
doing kind acts to brahmIuHaud the poor 
and punishing oppressors. The maharajah 
Oieii asked the rev. gentleman to sojourn 
some days at Punjab, to which he excused 
himself by stating urgent occasion for an 
early meeting with the Governor General, 
and took his leave with presents of eleven 
suits of wearing apparel, a pair of gold 
bangles, 1,100 rupees in coin, ahorse with 
silver saddle and 100 rupees for his ser- 
vant. Ameer Buksti and Morudally le- 
ceivt'd orders tb accompany Mr. Wolff 
to the cohfines of the maharajah’s coun- 
try.” 

CONSPIRACT AT MORADABAO. 

We have the pleasure to announce to 
otir up-country readers, that the series of 
proceedings and inquiries which have been 
going on from time to time at Moradabad 
for sonic months past, are at length 
brought to a close, and that too most liap- 
pily, by the committal of certain native 
officers, formerly belonging to the Com. 
tnissioncr’s Court at that station, with other 
persons, their agents and accomplices, on 
charge of conspiracy. We have carefully 
lorborno touching upon tlie nature of the 
proceedings, to which we have just alluded, 
during tlioir progress ; and we only do so 
«ow in order to express our satisfaction at 
H'arning that those persons, who seem to 
•lave been prime agents in fostering dis- 
'*‘msion, difiusing calumny, and inuin- 
fainiiig the spirit of discord, liave at lengfh 
wet with their deserts ; llieir plan was, in 
ws instance, cqually%iovel, singular, and 
jnort-sighted,— ieing nolhiiig less than a 
forgery of the magistrate’s office seal and 
^‘gnature on a warrant addressed to a 
noted dacoit, in which he was directed to 
attack the ex -commissioner, Mr. B., in 
house at Moradabad ! Hie manner in 
■dsiaf . Jour. N. S . VoL.l 0. No.39. 


which they attempted to prove ^he validity 
of the warrant, and make out the cate, 
was worthy of tlie minds which could de- 
vise such “ an excellent doi.” 

Would it he believetTin England that 
these persons could belong to the educated 
class of natives, whom Government cons> 
ders it safe to entrust with discretionary 
power?— Afecru^ Observer. 


auRViyo AuvR. 

On August 9d), it was reported to the 
daroga of Mulpoora, in zillah Agra, that 
Shere Khan, a bhutcyara of that place, 
had expressed a determination to bury 
liim«iir alive. He would appear to have 
been grievously afHictetl for the last five 
yeai's with leprosy, and in consequence to 
have become heiUridden. The daroga 
prohibited the relations from aiding him 
in committing suicide, and they promised 
to make him desist from his resolution. 
In this case, the object of the poor leper 
seems to have been simple release from a 
burthensoinc existence; n popular notion, 
however^ exists that by such an act of 
self-devotion on the part of a person af> 
dieted witli this malady, it is rooted out 
of the family, which, indeed, is the chief 
cause of these sacrifices commonly, but ini. 
perfectly, called satnadh in these provinces. 
Hie practice, strange ns it may appear, is 
actually enjoined in the Brahma Purem^^ 
and former bybustahs of the Nizamut 
Adawlut’s pundits have declared prisoner * 
tried for the offence of abetting the suici(\^ 
as justified by the Shasters; hut of late 
years, under the general regulations, sen- 
tences have been inflicted of u few months' 
iniprisomnent, the commitment, howevei, 
being still made for wilful murder under 
liegulation VIII. 1799. This practice, 
observes Mr. Macnagliten (Rep. Nizamut 
Adawlut, c. 1. p. 221), is one of the 
many superstitious ideas which the Maho- 
medaus have adopted from the Hindoo . 
— India Gaz. Sep. 5. 


AGA MBER. 

Cawnpore, Aug. 17, 1832. — Do you 
ever hear any news concerning the affairs 
of the late Agra Mcer? The lejiorts here 
are that his whole establishment of .servants 
and cattle are left without the means of 
subsistence; the former get no pay, the 
latter no food ! Some time ago, part of 
bis properly was burnt, which was said to 
be done wilfully ; however, a guard was 
placed to prevent u recurrence. On the 
15th instant there was a general turn-out, 
and war declared even to the ladicv of the 
harem — a great party went to the general 
commanding the station ; he referred them 
to the judge, but I know’ not how they 
have settled the affair. The peaceable in- 
habitants of Caw’npore fear, if there is not 

(O) 
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•omtibkig doM with ihen, that thay will 
turn Itiuga; however^ tuch a number of 
people fboitld not be allowed to remain 
without some ch^k upon them, for tlieir 
disturbances are very annoying and may 
prove dangerous.— ‘ihiriarti. 

UASTINOS STATUE AKD BRIDGE. 

A meeting of subscribers took place at 
the Town-hallf on the 23d August, for 
the appropriation of the surplus of the two 
funds, subscribed for the statue of the 
Marquis of Hastings and for a building 
to contain it. The aggregate balance 
( Rs. 1 1,713. 12, 9.) was unanimously voted 
to a very useful object, the iron bridge in- 
tended to be thrown over Tollah's nullah, 
which, it was stated, will cost about that 
sum in excess of the funds remaining of 
the Strand-road subscription. The bridge 
is to bear the appropriate name of The 
Hastings* Bridge.’*— Cofeu/M Cour. Sep* 
15. 

The amount of subscriptions for the 
statue was 30,571 rs., the disbursements 
(including £2,500, or 24,417 rs. for the 
statue itself) amounted to 25,331 rs.; ba- 
lance 5,240 rs. 

The subscriptions for the monument 
amounted to 60,521 rs., the payments to 
53,048 rs. ; balance 6,473 rs. 

HIS majesty’s 44th regiment. 

We learn with regret that a disturbance 
has occurred in H.M 44lh Regiment. The 
troops are stated to have been in a very 
mutinous condition for some time. Ge- 
neral Carpenter, commanding the divi- 
sbn, at length assembled them on the pa- 
rade ; when every company presented him 
a petition. Until further particulars are 
afforded us, we refrain from publishing 
the nature of the complaints, or the name 
of the individual to whom all the petitions 
referred.— /nd. Gax. 

GW'ALIOR. 

The unhealthy climate of Gwalior has 
compelled the resident to remove with his 
office to Dhoulpoor, which is situated be- 
tween Agra and Gwalior, on the banks of 
the Chumbul. The sanction of Govern- 
ment has been obtained to continue there 
till November, and to remove from Gwa- 
lior in June every year.— /6. 

government school at ajmere. 

“ Nusseerabadt SqH. 5.— Mr. Jabez Ca- 
rey, the missionary, who has been at Aj- 
mere since 1819, in charge of a school 
there, has been officially warned, that his 
situation there with the salary of 300 rs. a 
month, so liberally awarded to him by the 
late Marquess of Hastings, is to cease 
from the 1st November next; and the poor 
man is now selling off his things, prepa- 
ratory to proceeding to his father at Se- 


rampore. He has completely failed In 

objects for which he was wttled at ju 
mere.” 

PROFESSOR WILSOK, 

We undertand that Mr, Wilson, the 
Boden professor, intends leaving India in 
the ensuing December.— /ndtan iJeg. 

SUICIDE or A SLAVE GIRL AT DELHI. 

This poor creature was the property of 
Mirza Hyderbuksh, end fifteen years of 
age. It is said that she had been daily, for 
some time, subjected to the punishment of 
the korali, and was in every respect il]. 
treated by the Mirza and his lady. He 
wished to make her his concubine, but 
she would not consent ; she bore her suf. 
ferings paliently till one night in June 
last, when about half.past ten o’clock, she 
covered her face with her chudur, and 
wrapping her ruzaee round her, threw her. 
self from the S.W. tower of the palace wall 
into the dry ditch below, sixty feet, and 
having broken all her bones, and fractured 
her skull, gave one shriek and expired. 
The police took up the body and acquaint- 
ed the authorities with the circumstance. 
On examining the body no signs of life 
appeared. In a judicial way too, the au- 
thorities could not interfere, as the inmates 
of the palace are beyond the reach of Bri- 
ti»h authority, and neither their debts nor 
their deeds of enormity arc cognizable by 
the English laws. — Sum, Durpun, 

KERAMUT ULLEE. 

A native gentleman, of the name of 
Keramut Ullec, who has passed most of 
his life in Persia and Afghanistan, and 
lately accompanied Mr. Conolly from 
those countries, has, it is said, been sent 
for by Lord William Bentiiick from Be- 
nares, whence he is directed to proceed by 
dak to Siinltth. The object of this sum. 
mons (if the story be true) is most likely 
the gaining further information on the 
trade of Persia and Afghanistan, as well 
as their political connections with Russia, 
on both of which subjects Keramut Ullee 
has the means of obtaining information, if 
he cannot give il himself. He iij^a person 
of great talent, and very well educated, 
a most agreeable companioji, and possess, 
ing all the refinement of manner, which 
has gained the Persians the nickname of 
the French of the east . — Meerult Observer, 

THE RAJAH OP BURDWAN. 

The rajah of Burdwan died at Umbee- 
ka on the IGtli Augtfst, after a tedious 
illness. He was the most wealthy subject 
in British India. 

We hear that the adopted son of the late 
Maha Rajah, Koower Mahtab Chund, 
performed the ceremony of hia highness a 
shradha, on the 1 4th September; on which 
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occasion, under ihe direction of Mehe 
]lana Komul Koomeree, an immense deal 
pf money was ekpended. About d,OCX) 
pundru were present, but insufficiency of 
time prevented those attending who reside 
at distant places from attending; invita- 
tions have been sent to the pundits at Dra« 
heer, Mithila, Ac.; but none, whetlier 
absent or present shall be disappointed. 
The brahmins have been allowed at the 
rate of more than 100 rupees ; some of 
them got more ; such as sbawlF^ Ac. ; in> 
numerabte gold and silver sorusaes were 
given away. The number of beggars, as 
is usual on such occasions, from all quar. 
icrs, have been estimated at about a iac, 
and some of them have received eight an- 
nas, others four annas, each. In fact, 
Maiia llanec Komul Komeree has freely 
given away to any person anf thing he 
asked for. Baboo Shreenatli Mullick and 
some other wealthy persons repaired to 
llurdwan for the management of the 
shrudha. It has been so very grand and 
upon so large a scale that the distributing 
of presents to bramins has not as yet come 
to a close . — Sumbad CawnuHly, 


ma&vas. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KAJAU or GOOMSOOR. 

\Vc are informed, that in consequence 
of an urgent requisition from the collector 
and niagi.strate of Ganjam, a field detach- 
ment from the 38tli regiment N.I., under 
tlio command of Major Cleveland, consist- 
iiig of three companies, viz. tlie grenadier, 
riHe, and F companies completed to their 
full complcmenly with six European offi- 
cers (together with the assistant surgeon) 
marched from Berliampoor, on the 21 st 
September, at twenty-two hours’ notice, 
('ll route to Goomsoor, for the purpose of 
compelling the surrenderor the Goomsoor 
territory, by the present rajah to bis son, 
under the authoiity of Government. On 
the held detachment reaching Aska, whero 
the collector and sub-collector with 600 or 
700 sebendies had preceded it, orders were 
issued to halt a day, pending the rajah's 
ultimatum, but it is supposed his higlinc'ss 
will submit without much opposition.—* 
Miul, Oov, Gaz. Oct. 4, 

ANOTHER DEAD FIG. 

Letters from Arcot mention that on the 
2Gth ult, another of Uiose shameful scenes 
occurred there, w'i\jch have of late been so 
disgracefully acted in various parts of the 
country. On one of the native officers of 
the 8th regiment Light Cavalry going to 
the mosque of that regiment to perform 
hU usual prayers, he found a dead pig on 
the floor. He communicated the circum- 


•tance totbesubadarmajorof the regiment, 
when they very prudently^ agreed that, m 
but few penene beiidca Ihtmeeltfi had 
seen it, it should be instantly mnoved and 
nothing more said of It.^Tbis was acei^ 
ingly done, but soon aher it wat aj^n 
found in the m^ue. This caused a con- 
siderable sensation amongst the men of the 
regiment, who were mostly Mahome^us; 
when one of them, a trooper, came for- 
ward and said that he bad heard that a dead 
handicoote was just removed from the 
mosque, but that on going to see it, lie 
found it was a pig, and took it back, con- 
vinced that the place of worship having 
once been polluted could never again be 
frequented. Ho denied all knowledge of 
having originally put it there, but as some 
suspicion was attached to him he was placed 
in confinetnent, and a court of inquiry 
was ordered to make a rigid investigation 
of the matter. A proclamation has been 
issued offering a reward of 400 rupep for 
the discovery of the perpetrators of the act. 
The general conduct of the men of the re- 
giment is spoken of in terms of high com- 
mendation, as they bore the insult intend- 
ed to be thrown on them with remarkable 
temper and patience.— Mod. Gox. Aug, 12. 

ROAD TO THE NX1LOHERR1E8. 

We understand that an excellent car. 
riage-road from the bottom of the Connore 
Pass to Ootacamuud is in progress or con- 
templation, so tliat, at no very distant pe- 
riod, the inhabitants of the low countries, 
in particular those of Coimbatore, Salem, 
and Trichinopoly, will be enabled to con- 
vey their produce and heavy articles to the 
top of the Neilgherries without difficulty. 
We will not compare the passes of the bills 
to llie Simplon, nor the result of our pre- 
sent Governor’s exertions to those of Na- 
poleon, in the road way ; but we will 
venture to state, without fear of contradic- 
tion, tliat during the present government 
more roads have been made, and more good 
done to facilitate communication from 
place to place, in southern India, than 
during any government which has existed 
within the last century. Wc hope that tlie 
example set by Mr. Lushington will be 
followed by his successors, and that, in 
the course of a short time, we shall have 
good carriage-roads throughout India, with 
the advantages of mail and stage-coaches 
to travel by. 

It may not be out of place here to notice 
one very liberal act done by the present 
authorities to facilitate travelling. At 
every stage between the presidency and the 
Neilgherries, through thejaghire, North 
Arcot, Salem, and Coimbatore, two sets of 
bearers are kept by the Government, so 
that the traveller, instead of being at the 
great expense of posting bearers, has now 
only to apply to Uie different collectors, 
and he has bearers allowed him, who will 
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carry him as f|uickly as posted boys would Lordship, and am extremely hann 

at an expense of about onc-third. A man have this day an opportuiiiiy^of ?, 

can tiavcl from Madras to Ootacamund in This speech was translated into e”*^?*^* * 

four days, for something less than 150 ru- and explained to his Lordship bM* 

pecs. 11)6 same system has likewise been Warden, His Lordship and V‘^ ^ 

established in other parts of the country cmiveised together for nearly half anT'^**'' 

under this presidency. Thehiingalonstoo and Veneerain then took leave aft 

for the accommodation of travellers (except usual ceremony of utter and pan siin*^ ! *'’* 

in the Carnatic) are very gootl and particti- — — P^^c. 

I.trly convinient; of late years they have count barowskv. 

hccMi greatly iu.piwd.--Afm/.OW,/g 11. Some of our European reader, w ll 

probably remember being interested in'tL 

SACRILEGE. arrival of a foreigner here last vowr 


Considerable commotion lias preveiled 
.smoiigst the native community for some 
ilays past, in consetpiencc of the pagoda in 
Chinna Kasava street, near the fruit bazar, 
in Mundee Valee street, in Black Town, 
having been foiclhly broken open on the 
night of .Sunday, the 19th instant, and 
two brass figures stolen therefrom. These 
figures were regarded as the god and god- 
dess of this pagoda, and named after the 
Hindoo deities. They had been theie long 
antecedent to the recollection of any iiidi- 
viilual now in existence, and the theft is 
looked upon as sacrilege. We shall he 
gliul to leain that measures a«c taken for 
discovering the perpetiafors of this piice 
»)f wanton mischief— as from the peaceful 
ciJiuluct of the generality of the Hindoos 
It is to he regretted that they should he ilis- 
turhed or annoyed.— .l/od. 95. 


tijonifiALi, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE (JUICOWAK. 

I'he Suniachur gives an account of an 
interview at Poona between the Right 
Hon. the Governor and Veneeram Adi- 
trani, vakeel of H.H. the Guicowar, being 
the same individual who w’as in Bombay 
some tiiu6 ago on a mission to Sir John 
Malcolm, who declined to receive him, 
and attempted, hut w'itlioiit success, by 
an action m tlie Suprciiin Court, to have 
him (spelled the island as an alien ; after 
which Veneeram was deputed to Calcutta 
by his master, to represent his giievanee to 
liie Supieme Govcrnmenl. ’V\\m Sk nmehnr 
slates that Veneeram was introduced to the 
(Jovernor, by Mr. John Warden, the de- 
puty agent lor sirdars, and was most gra- 
uouslj iiteived by Lord Clare, with the 
honour due to a vakeel of the Baroda state. 
Ill's Loidsliip ixjiressed much pliusurcin 
seeing him, and Veneeram replied in a 
short address to this efl’ect; — “ The urba- 
nity of your Loidsliip, in gianting redress 
for the grievances which the Baroda go- 
vernment lately .sulVered, has become 
known to the Bengal Government and to 
the people at large. Hearing this, I felt 
a great aiixidy to pay my lespcct, to your 


gave himself out to be a Polish nobleman 
and whose conduct here to say the least of 
it, was somewhat extraordinary— -w-e allude 
to the Count Barowsky, who, after having 
entered into several speculations, procured 
a grant of land near Poona, Ac., tlinw 
up, in a weic two, all these plans, and 
betook himself to Arabia. Prom Moclia 
he wandered, either by land or by sea, to 
Muscat and Busliire, arrived at Tahr’etz 
succeeded in persuading the l\rsian court 
10 efl'ect a diversion on the Georgian fron- 
tier in favour of his patriot countrymen, 
which, as any man with a grain of’sei^e 
in him, might ha\o seen, totally failed; 
and he is now commaiuling a regimen/ 
which has lately marched to Meslmh 
wheie he h emiployed in surveying the 
cenintrv. lie theie rescued from slavery 
and distress the celebrated mi'sionaiy, 
Rev. Mr. WollI’, who liael been seized by 
the Turkomans, while attempting to pene- 
tratt' into their coiintiy to discover the 
tlcscimdants of the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
In tlie lelteis which we have seen of M. 
L’fuow.sky, he declaies the Persians to 
he the greatest towards he ever beheld, 
scampering away on the least alarm; and 
that where it not foi the Europi'an oflicirs 
who commanded them and who had seme 
control over tl.ein, they could never be 
brought to face a niatehiock. M. Barnw- 
sky intends proceeding, if he can, towaids 
the Indus, to survey that jiart of the east, 
lie is an eiiterprlzing mail, of much lf»- 
lent and many acijuirenients, hut who he 
is, ntyboily seems to know. — DurpuHy July 
97. 

C AUSEWAY Kl TWEEN BOMlIAY ANDCOEAIlA. 

'I'lic Jiumhun Dm pun mentions that the 
Govi inment have rejected the spirited olfer 
ol a lew intliviiluals to raise by siibscrip- 
lioii, a sum (or the election of a cause w.iy 
to eonneet the islands of Bombay and ( o- 
laha, which are sepal .Tied by the sea at 
high-water, on condition the amount ex- 
pemlod oil the niad in keeping up the fer- 
ry-boats was placed alt» their disposal for 
twenty years, as a fund to repay ihciu* 
selves. Govetnincnt intend coniineiicing 
the work themselves as soon as the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors can be ob- 
tained. 
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The Coloinho Journal^ of September 29, 
jiait’s that Nuwera Elba, 122 miles from 
ColoJttho and .50 from Kandy, is growing 
fast into an invalid station, new houses 
every day enlivening the once deserted 
plain. (|narrics of lime-stone have been 
found at a few miles irom Nuwera Elba, 
and there is plenty of timber. The eli- 
iiiate is well adapted for European pro- 
ductions. 

riie Ceylon Caxelle of 29th Sep!cml)cr 
Ijv.jj, contains an order of the King in 
Cooncil, abolishing the system of forced 
labour, wliich has prevailed in that island 
fioin time immemorial. 


man Catholic priest took advantage of the 
good humour that the governor- general 
was very naturally in, and interceded for 
the fellow, (who is also a Roman catholic) 
so far as to succeed in having the sentence 
mitigated. It was then decided that he 
was to he only branded and receive sixty 
Inshcs, anrl after that to be banished out 
of the Dutch territories! 

'Die inhabitants of Singapore were com. 
pletcly surprised lately to find this same 
man, going at large about the streets, with 
a pass from the authorities at Batavia. 
The schooner Laurel brought him here. 
I am perfectly satisfied that had the com- 
mander of the Diedericka been a Dutch- 
man, the seacunny would not have es- 
caped hanging. — Corresp, Sing. Chron, 
Aug. :50. 


Siitaaiiore. 

sill JOHN T. CLAKIDUK. 

In the Singapore •.Chronicle of August 
null occurs the fullow'ing paragraph ; — 

“ The w'cll-known subserviency of the 
Asmlic Journal to the interests of tliat 
('ourt (of Directors), led the writer of 
ilio ill tide wliicb appeured in the Eebrua- 
ly mimber of that publication, on this 
law, to repress,* most uilfnlly, a few 
iinportant points wliicli were in favour of 
Sir .folin Clariilge, and which are now 
l.ioiight to light by the editor of the Hur- 
Unn:' 

We expect tliat, when the writer of this 
H.ir.igiapli has seen our number for January 
List, lie will' retract this false charge*, — the 
most rii'iginceful and ofVensive that can be 
brought against a public w'riler, — which 
lie lias presumed to make against us, of 
Hillully suppressing evidence, and will be 
.1 lilile more cautious, for the sake of his 
own cliaraeter, iu venting such charges iu 
Inline upon no better authority than the 
llurkaru. 

riie charge of subserviency is just as 
biKe as the other ; hut of that we take no 
i’.CL’ourit. 

MIMIUKUEH OF CAPT. TAYLOR. 

The trial of the seacunny, Ignatio Fran- 
u eo, who inurdereil Captain D. 11. Tay- 
loi, of the Dutch bark DiderickaiY and 
.itli inpted the life of the chief ollicer of 
iIh- same vessel, took place at Batavia, 
■iboiit the 12tli April. Sentence of death 
" IS tlK'ii passed on him by the court j 
liiif It had to he sanctioned by the supreme 
I’onif, and to liear the signature of the 
governor general of Netherlands India. 

It appears, very ^unfortunately for the 
ilood ol‘ Uie pulilic, that at the time the 
senicnce of the coiiit was to receive the 
signature of the governor.general, his ex- 
lellency gave a festival, oil the marriage 
<'»! one of his sons or daughters. A llo- 

* ‘So/z/wm we suppose Is meant. 

I last vol. p. 44. 


TRAUF. OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

From official statements of the trade of 
the settlement for lS.‘31-32, it appears that 
the imports amounted to 7,996,971 Sp. 
drs., being a decrease compared with last 
year of 521,757 Sp. drs. ; and that the ex- 
jiorts amounted to 6,941,542 Sp. drs.*, 
being also a decrease since last year of 
1,929,681 Sp. drs. The falling off in the 
im|)oits has been chiefly in the trade with 
China, IManilla, Java, and Calcutta; the 
imports fiom Enghmd have increased con- 
siderably. The falling off in the exports 
have been principally iu the trade with 
England, Java, Calcutta, and China. 'Die 
editor of the Singajxirc Chronicle, in which 
the statements appear, is not prepared 
to give a sufficient explanation of the 
causes of this decrease in both exports 
and imports.” 

PIRATES. 

We arc given to understand that there 
are, at the present moment, several pirate- 
prows lurking outside the harbour, to the 
greatiiskand detriment of onr native trade. 
At this, we arc by no means surprised, 
as the impunity with which these marau- 
ders have been treated for years, renders 
them so hold that we sliould not wonder 
to hear of their entering the harbour and 
plundering vessels even in sight of the 
inlinbitanU of the town and in open day. 
Were they to attempt an enterprise of the 
kind, there is not a single vessel or boat 
lieloiigiiig to government, stationed in the 
harbour, to prevent them, excepting in- 
deed the report- boat, which, being manned 
by four native rowers and a tindal, con* 
stiiutes a formidable naval armament for 
the defence of such a settlement ns Singa- 
pore ! Surely the interests of this place 
arc not consulted, when the native traders, 
who frequent if, and who constitute its 
principal suppoit, are thus left to the 
mercy of remorseless robbers, who lurk for 
them at the entrance of the harbour, and 
who deprive them of their hard-earned 
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properly by murder and rapine.— fiftng. nests, &c., and not, as stated in the « 
Chron.Aug,2. gopore Chronicle, fdr the Maatschanhv 

Subsequently, one of the war-boats, in- llie false and exaggerated sUtemen» 
tended to act as cruizers against the pi- which have of late appeiuad in that na'’^^ 
rates, arrived frod Malacca and another regarding Batavia affairs, can only ha*^ 
was expected. proceeded from a few disappointed woul? 

- be monopolists, who being aware tlmt 

future they will be deprived of thus giin 

lualarca. Ing advantages over others mohtafninj 

coffee, have resorted to the statemenr 
NANNING. falsehoods. 


By late accounts from Malacca wc rc- « You are not aware, perhaps, that the 
gret to learn that Mr. Anderson, the civi. contractors with the natives, advanced 
lian lately appointed to the residency of them money before the coffee was formed 
Nanning, has fallen a victim to the jungle on the trees, but when the crop was ready 
fever, caught during his residence in the for gathering, the natives, finding they 
newly acquired district. For the short could get nearly double the price, **made 
period he held the office of resident, his objections to the agreements. From the 
endeavours to induce the natives to re- above, you will see, the system of such 
settle in the country were crowned with contracts ought to be put a stop to. The 
success, and the Malays were beginning government have promised those who have 
to re-assume their former confidence in made advances either to get coffee for 
the government. We understand that a them or recover their money, 
considerable quantity of arms have been As to the Java bank, out of the three 
voluntarily given up by them. Sickness directors, only one being a member of the 
having prevailed to a great extent amongst Maatschappy was notengaged in tijose con- 
tlie European soldiers, and having proved tracts. The government had a good right 
fatal to several of them, the remainder to interfere, as by placing a government 
were recalled to the town, nearly all in a tervunt in the direction, they would prevent 
bad state of health, and have been re- such like transactions being carried on.’* 

turned to Madras, we believe, on ll>e 

Ganges. The two companies conveyed 

to Malacca by H.M.S. 7«<ogcw', were not ' v 

permitted to land there, and the vessel V^lllU0Ulil4 

velCn1rftUra.!'‘*No Xulft tiic voylge undcrstaml, on nuU.orily, ll,.t 

will prove beneficial to many of the bji- h* "nthonUes have sent five war- 

diersl-Sng. CAmn. d ! “"""fT.’ Irj’l LlTa 


could get nearly double the price, made 
objections to the agreements. From the 
above, you will see, the system of such 
contracts ought to be put a stop to. The 
government have promised those who have 
made advances either to get coffee for 
them or recover their money. 

As to the Java bank, out of the three 
directors, only one being a member of the 
Maatschappy was notengaged in tliose con- 
tracts. The government had a good right 
to interfere, as by placing a government 
servant in the direction, they would prevent 
such like transactions being carried on.’* 


jletlNrlanlto Hiitiia. 


malaj) lirninsula. 

We understand, on good authority, that 
the Siamese authorities have sent five war- 
boats to Tringanu, demanding the person 
of the son of the rajah of that state and 
that of another relative ; on what pretext 
we have not heard, neither is it well 
known. It is generally believed, however, 
that the Siamese, having succeeded so well 


The Singapore Chrmide of August ‘23d, in extorting a large sum of money from 
publishes the following reply from Bata- tlie people of Calantan under a frivolous 
via to some of its remarks on Batavian pretence, are now endeavouring to effect 
affairs, with some unfriendly comments. the same object with Tringanu. ll is 
“ In consequence of the frequent dis- indeed a crying shame that they should 
pules between the speculative contractors, have been permitted to go so far as they 
and natives in the interior of the island, did with regard to Calantan, a state pro- 
government considered it absolutely requi - fessedly under English protection, and it 
site, and incumbent on them to interfere is to be hoped that our rulers will take 
so as to prevent the natives being so much such serious notice of this aftiiir, as M ill 
imposed on by a few’ private individuals, deter the Siamese from oppiessing and 
TIic natives are now prohibited disposing plundering ad libitum, the weak, but in- 
of the coffee to any one. The govern- dependent states situated on the east coast 
inent have engaged themselves to receive of the peninsula, 
all the coffee at Guilders 22 per picul. In We are glad to learn that the chief au- 
the interior, and the transport to the thority here (Singapore) has represented 
places of shipment will be from f, 1 to the subject to a higher power, and it is ex- 
f. 3 per picul more. Government will pected that a remonstrance will be ina c 
then bring forward for public auction, with the Siamese by means of a tna” *! 
stated quantities of coffee, thereby allow- war, grounded on llu 12th article ol i 
ing every one a fair chance of purchasing, treaty with Siam, by which that powe 
without being necessitated to purchase from siipiilates nut to molest the slates ot a- 
a few private monopolists, who have tempt- lantan and Tringanu, 
ed and deceived the natives by holding We learn, likewise, that the oiani 
out advances in money. TTie coffee will have a large army in Calantan, ^ 
be sold by public auction, same as Banca proceed towards Tringanu, whenever 
tin, Japan copper, camphor, spices, bird’s dered,— /SlVtg. Chon, Aug* 9. 



urnal of the Itev. Charles Gutz- 


iMsKc Iiiteagenee.^Sktn: 

' an officer in the tepedtjrof 

Paya-meh-tap, Uie commander-m-cniet ol 
Charles Gutz- Siamese army in the war against the 
iT native of Prussia, of his residence Laos or Chans, returning from his vic- 
is published in the Chinese Re- ^orious exploits, was honoured with royal 
’for May last. We extract some favour and loaded with the spoils of an 
^'ortions:— oppressed nation near the brink of des- 

^ “ Favoured by nn over-ruling provi- traction. A severe disease prompted him 
dence, 1 had equal access to the palace to call me near his person. He promised 
and to tlie cottage, and was frequently, gold, which he never intended to pay, as 
against my inclination, called to the for- a reward for my services, and when res- 
loer. Cliow-fa-nooi, the younger brother tored he condescended so far as to make 
of the late king and the rightful heir of m® sit down by his side, and converse 
the crown, is a youth of about twenty- with him upon various important subjects, 
three, possessing some abilities, which are, Paya rak, a man hated by all the Siamese 
however, swallowed up in childishness, nobility, on account of liia mean, in- 
He speaks English ; can write a little ; triguing spirit, and sent as a spy to the 
can imitate works of European artisans, frontiers of Cochin China, urged me to 
and is a decided friend of, European explain to him the nature of the gospel, 
bciences, and of Christianity. He courts and as he found my discourse reasonable, 
the friendsliip of every European, holds be gave me a present of dried fish for the 
free conversation with him, and is anxious trouble I had taken. The mother of prince 
10 learn whatever liq can. He is beloved Kroma-zorin, one of the wives of the late 
|,y the whole nation, which is wearied out king, contrasted evangelical truth with 
by heavy taxes : but his elder brother, Budhistical nonsense, when she made me 
Cliow-fa-yay, who is just now a priest, meet one of her most favourite priests, of 
is still more beloved. If they ascend the whom she is a decided patron. Though 
tlirone, the changes in all the institutions ^b® bad built a temple for the accommo- 
of the country will he great, but perhaps dation of the priests of Budha, that mass 
loo sudden. The son of the Phra Klang, m>gbt be constantly performed in behalf 
or minister of foreign affairs, is of supe- of ber son, who lately died, she thought 
lior intelligence, but has a spirit for in- it necessary to hear, with all her retinue, 
trigue, which renders him formid.able at tbe new doctrine, of which so much had 
court and dangerous to foreigners. He been said at court of late, 
looks with contempt upon his whole “ The natives of China come in great 
nation, but crouches before every indivi- numbers from Chaou-chow-foo, the most 
dual by means of whom he may gain any eastern part of Canton province. They 
influence. Chow-nia, the step. l)tother of mostly agriculturists; while another 
tlie king, is a young man of good talents. Canton tribe, called the Kih or Ka, coti- 
which are however spoiled by liis habit of chiefly of artizans, emigrants from 

smoking opium. Kroma-son-ton, late bro- Tangan (or Tun-gan) district, in Fuh- 
thcr of the king and chief-justice of the keen province are few, mostly sailors or 
kingdom, was the person by whom I merchants. Those from Hainan are 
could communicate my sentiments to the chiefly pedlars and fishermen, and form 
king. Officially invited, I spent hours perhaps the poorest yet the most cheerful 
with him in conversation, principally upon class. Language as well as customs, de- 
christianity and often upon the character rived from the Chaou-chow Chinese, arc 
of the British nation. Though himself prevalent throughout the country 


a most dissolute person, he requested me 
to educate his son, (a stupid boy), and 
seemed the best medium for communica- 


delight to live in wretchedness and filth, 
and are anxious to conform to the vile ha- 
bits of the Siamese. In some cases, when 


ting Christian truth to the highest per- 
sonage of the kingdom. At his request, 
I wrote a work upon Christianity, but he 
lived not to read it, for he was burnt in 
Ins palace in the beginning of 1831. 
Krotna-khan, brother-in-law to the for- 
mer king, a stern old man, called in my 
medical help, in consequence of an ulcer 
in his left side ; yet his proud son des- 
pised the assistance of a barbarian ; nei- 
ther would the royal physicians accept of 
my advice and the man soon died. Even 
a disaster of this description served to re- 
commend mo to his majesty the present 
xing, who is naturally fond of Europeans, 
and he entreated me not to leave the king- 
dom on any account, but rather to become 


they enter in matrimonial alliances with 
these latter, they even throw away their 
jackets and trowsers and become Siamese 
in their very dress. As the Inx, indiffer- 
ent religious principles of the Chinese do 
not differ essentially from those of the 
Siamese, the former are very prone to 
conform entirely to the religious rites of 
the latter ; and if they have children, 
these frequently cut their tails and become 
for a certain time Siamese priests. With- 
in two or three generations all the distin- 
guishing marks of the Chinese character 
dwindle entirely away, and a nation which 
adheres so obstinately to its national cus- 
toms become wholly changed to Sia- 
mese.** 
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THE KBBSLLION. 

The details of the proceedings in the 
disturbed province^, given in the Canton 
jRc'gt5/t*r and the Canton Courier^ sliow that 
the affair is becoming serious. It is re- 
ferred to at Canton with a sort of appre- 
hension. 

The Yaou jin, or * Dog-men,* who 
have mountain-roads unknown to the 
Chinese troops, seem to pursue the desul- 
tory system of warfare, avoiding open en- 
counters with the forces sent against them, 
unless at an advantage. The Tartar go- 
ncral Hae, the Te tuh of Ho nan, was 
deceived by them and lost his life in the 
following manner. 

The cliief of the rebels, having heard of 
the situation and circumstances of the ge- 
neral, sent some of his cleverest people to 
feign themselves villagers, who desired 
relief from the rebels, and to offer them- 
selves as guides to the imperial .army 
among the hills. The general believed 
these deceivers, and moved forward with a 
dctachment~-eight pieces of artillery, am- 
munition, stores, and money for the pur- 
chase of provisions. When they had 
reached a place convenient for the enemy, - 
the rebels, who lay in ambush, fell upon 
them suddenly, and shot, at the first on. 
set, the general and upwards of twenty 
officers. They killed also a few scores of 
the soldiers ; and seized the guns, amniu- 
tion, Sec. The general’s remains were af- 
tcrw'ards obtained : liis leA arm was cut 
off, his eyes both dug out, his head clove 
in two, and lie had a sword-cut on his fore- 
head. 

The emperor has, however, ordered a 
vast force, under generalissimo Yangyu 
chun, a veteran, who commanded in wcs. 
tern Tnrtary, to advance against the Yaou 
jin and exterminate the whole race, who, 
it appears, occasioned similar disturbances 
in the reign of Kang he, which lasted 
eighteen years. 

** Chaou kin lung, though the princi- 
pal leader of the rebels, and the chief 
acting man,” says the Cimlon UegiUer, 

is considered by our Chinese informants 
here as secondary in rank to Le tih ming, 
who is the nominal king. The latter, 
however, is no where mentioned in the 
memorial of the Foo yuen, while Chuou 
kin lung is very particularly described. 
His birth-place is near Lijen chow', in 
Kw'ang tung province, but he had, pre- 
viously to the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, resided for some time on the otlier 
side of the hills, in Hoo iian. In the 12th 
moon of last year (January isny), the 
Foo yuen says he took tlie title Kin lung 
Wang, or Gold-dragon King. He then 
commenced his campaign by surprising 
the small town near which he resided, and 


1 he present conquests of the rebels 
consist of four been, or cities of die third 
order, wx. Keang hwa, Lan shnn, Kcaho 
and Ning yuen. But, according to late 
reports these appear to be in a state of 
blockade; the rebel army having been dc 
feated and the major part driven back to 
the mountains by Loo kwan, governor of 
Hoo kwang, and Lo sze keu, comraan- 
der-in-chief in Hoo pih, who is an old 
general upwards of seventy. It is ru- 
mouredalso, that Le tih ming and Chaoii 
kin lung do not quite work together, but 
this seems generally disbelieved. A bro- 
therof Cliaou kin lung, with nine or ten 
other piincipul rebels, is reported to be 
amongst the prisoners.” 

The foo )^en, or lieut. governor of IIoo 
nan, referred to above, who was unforlu- 
nalo in his encounter with the rebels, has 
been ordered to Peking for trial. Besides 
his ill-success, it seems lie wrote a silly 
report to the emperor, ascribing the suc- 
cess of the rebels lo witchcraft and demo- 
niacal arts, and denying that there weie 
secret societies connected with the rebels, 
which is untrue. Ilis name is Wooyun.I 
kwang ; he Is a niuivc of Canton dist 
trict. 

The Chinese Reposilory contains the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the rebellion, 
apparently in part extracted from llie Hoo 
nan foo yuen’s report: — 

The rebellion on the borders of 
Kwangtun, Kwangse, and Hoonan pro- 
vinces, w])icb has excited general aiiention 
and great alarm, broke out on Fcbiuary 
5th, 1822 . On that day the rebels hail 
predetermined to commence their opera- 
tions, and actually did so. 

“ The principal insurgents, called Ymnt 
jin, are chiefly of Loenshan, on the north- 
west frontier of Kwangtun. They are 
stated in Chinese books lo be the desccii 
dants of a person named Pwan koo. Who 
this person was, or when he lived, is mat- 
ter of dispute; but it is certain that the 
Yaou jin first appeared in Hoo kwang and 
Yunnan, whence they passed over and 
cstallished themselves in Kwangse. Dur- 
ing the reign of Kaou tsung, of the Sung 
dynasty (middle of the twelfth century), 
some of these men were broiigljt as slavis 
to Lijenchow, in this province, and were 
sent to cultivate small patches of land 
among the crags of the mountains. As 
they increased in number beyond the con- 
trol of their Chinese master^, they divided 
tliemsel ves into eight tribes ; and, although 
they have since been farther subdivided, 
first into twenty-four, and now into fifty 
tribes, yet the original division into eight 
tribes is still retained. Of these eight, 
three are attached to Lecn chow, and five 
to Lecn shan. 

The hair of the men is braided up m 




ft on the top of the heed ; that of the her sister to i>e married to one of the rebel 
* ^men is matted with yeUow wax, and cluefa, on the frontiers of Canton, 
formed UVe a board placed on the top of Chaou is clotlied in a yellow jacket^ 
tbe head, somewhat resembling the Euro* and an emblazoned under -dress, on which 
pean cellege-caps. Both men and women arc embroidered the three words, Kin lung 
ornament their heads with green heads, IrVang, ‘ the Golden-dragon King/ The 
pheasants’ -feathers, die. The garments chief rebels of the Yaou tribes are clothed 
are made of a sort of linen or grass-cloth, in yellow riding jackets; the rest have 
are loose, and of divers colours. The red cloth turbans. They all can perform 
young men and women sing in response, demoniacal arts, but with unequal suc- 
and select wives and husbands from those cess. — Such is the simple tale of the 
whoso songs please liest. The length of lieut. governor to the emperor ; and to this 
each other’s waistband, or sash, being mea- he adds — * but there are none of the Triad 


sured, fixes the nuptials. 

« The natural disposition of these peo- 
ple is ferocious and cruel. They delight 
in quarrels and murder ; but are very true 
to their promises, and fear gods and devils. 
They can endure hunger, and prosecute 
their battles with perseverance^ Their ar- 
mour consists of long swords suspended 
on their left sides, and large cross-bows 
slung on their right ; in their hands they 
carry long spears. They run up and 
down hills, and in the most dangerous 
places, with great speed and Intrepidity. 
In battle they support each other with 
bows and spears, and so rush forward; 
those who hold spears leading the van ; 
they do not long defend themselves with 
hows. When shooting, the archers hold 
their swords in their mouths. If hard 
pressed and unable to use their spears and 
hos\s, they lay them a.side and take to their 
swords, with which tliey make a most des- 
perate resistance. They put themselves in 
battle array at some dangerous pass ; and 
if they ruti are sure to have archers lying 
in ambush. * 

** As soon as the children are able to 
walk, their feet are seared with hot iron, 
to enable them to tread upon thorns, 
stones, or spikes, without being hurt, 
lliese people rush forward in crow ds just 
like a herd of wild beasts or wolves; — 
hence their name Yaou jin, which denotes 
a wild dog, or wolf-man. In addition to 
the above particulars, derived from a topo- 
graphy of Leen chow, published under 
the emperor Keen lung, the Chinese of 
Canton strenuously assert, and firmly be- 
lieve, that the mountaineers have short tails 
behind like dogs or monkeys. But Keen 
lung was not the man who would sanction 
tbe publication of such an absurdity. 

“ Woo yun kwang, the lieut. governor 
of Hoo nan, names as the chief rebel 
Chaou kin lung, that is * Chaou, the 
Golden Dragon ;’ an epithet since assumed 
as the royal title of the rebel chieftain. 
To this man is attributed, by some pri- 
soners, taken, the power of working won- 
ders with his swora ; of taking water into 
his mouth and spurting forth fire ; of knot- 
ting rushes and converting them into cat- 
tle, &c. It is added, that there is among 
the rebels a female general, who has sent 
^siat*Jour, N.S,Vol.10.No.39. 


Society among them.’ To this part of 
the memorial, the emperor replies, in his 
own hand- writing, with the vermilion, 

‘ demoniacal arts are woids which should 
never appear in a memorial to me. And 
how know you certainly that there are 
none of the Triad Society among them ? 
Hereafter, when they are annihilated, and 
it is found out that there were Tiiad ban- 
ditti among them, what will you do? 
Where will you hide yourself on the 
earth ?’ 

“ The progress of the rebels has been 
rapid, and they have possessed themselves 
of four large towns, besides several smaHcr 
ones. One towm they plundered of the 
treasure and grain laid up iii it, and then 
set fire to tbe public officesr But the peo- 
ple, who are not found in arms against 
them have in no case received any injury 
or insult. The rebel leader is said to have 
even issued manifestoes, declaring that be 
wars only with the armed servants of the 
government, and intends no harm to any 
besides. 

The rebels have received one or two 
repulses. Loo kan, the governor of lloo 
kw’ang, h.sving advanced towards tbe scene 
of the contest, accompanied by Lo sze keu, 
the teutih of Hoopih, to supply the place 
of the deceased Hue ling ah, their joint 
cDTorts obtained temporary victory for tlie 
imperial arms. The vanquished rebels re- 
tired abruptly to their mountains, which 
was attributed, for a time, to fear. But 
their speedy return to the war, with in- 
creased ardour and fury, proves the fallacy 
of that supposition. Among the prisoners 
fallen into the hands of the governnuMit are 
a son and brother of Chaou kin lung; lo 
rescue wlioni a vigorous sally has been 
made, which, thougli it proved unsuccess- 
ful, was not relinquished till many of the 
imperial troops had been slain. laiokwan 
and Lo sze keu have been highly praised 
by the emperor for the check (brief as it 
w'as) wliich they had given to the insur- 
gents ; but they are, at the same time, re- 
duced to the situation of secondaries ; the 
direction of the war being given to King 
shan, general of the Mantchou troops in 
Hoo pill province.” 

LOCAL NEWS. 

The Bombay papers contain news from 

(P) 
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China to the 18lh July. The Select Cbina» in I'ae pitag on^&a ' 
CominittoC) it » stated, was pursuing a frontier of Kwan^ pmiWM 
line of conciliatory conduct with the Chi- Occasioned by a dispute ebout<tome 
ni'se authorities, and that the system of pits in that neighbourhood j the result wm 
concession and c^ticiiiafion will now be> unfavourable to the ChinesO governn^ 
come paramount ih Canton is certain ; for party. Two officers, civilians, and ahAi«» 


the ships learned at Angier, which they 
left on the S.'ith August, that Mr. Plow- 
den, who re'^igned in consequence of be- 
ing outvoted by the advocates of vigorous 
measures, had passed on his way to China, 
wlicre he is to resume the presidency, witii 
a distinct power of enforcing lus opinions 
even against a majority, on his responsibi- 
lity. 

Tlio Canton Register states that the 
American dag lias not been hoisted in 
front of the i>ong, and that tliconly foreign 
dug dying at Canton is the Netherlands. 


100 soldiers were killed. Tlie liout.go. 
vernor of Kwangse has written to bis »» 
perior, governor Le of Canton, and hal 
at llie same time sent a detachment of 
troops to suppress the rioter8.-.CA/«cje Hg. 
posUory, 




flag flying at Lanton is the JNctUerlands. The following account of a lake in tixe 
_ interior oP Tahiti is given in a narrative 

The Pel'in" contains a variety of amongst the South is- 

edicts for the relief of the famishing popu- in the 

lation of the provinces whicli suffered from Ciromcle: — . 

inundation last year, and also from “ p.M.|jve arrived at a place 

drought: the distress is classified, accord, ^i^ere the river seemed to issue out of tlm 

ing to China law, info ** complete cala- iTiouiitain, and which was indeed the end 

mity,” “ partial calamity,” ** very heavy" ^he valley- We forced a passive 
calamity,” and “ very trying circum- ngaiust the torrent as^ far as was practica. 
stances.” The relief consists of grain and found the river to issue from a 

money bestowed, and taxes and money ®nvern that we could not enter, on ac- 

remitted or deferred. count of the huge fragments of rock 

through wliich the water boiled and foamed 

with ungovernable fury. 

A communication, inserted in the Sin- We were now directed to ascend the 
gapore Chronicle of July 19, from a cor- hill in front, which at first seemed impos- 
respondent at Canton, contain the follow- sible, hut the natives shewed the way and 
ing remarks ; — followed on hands and feel. Grasp. 

I sliould be loth to think that the vio- ing the bushes that grew among the rocks, 

lent abuse of the British authorities in we pulled ourselves up until w'e reached 

China, lienped on them by the Chinese another and so on. After many scratches 

Courier, should go abroad as the sense of and broken shins, in two hours we reached 


A communication, inserted in the Sin- 
gapore Chronicle of July 19, from a cor- 
respondent at Canton, contain the follow- 
ing remarks ; — 

I sliould be loth to think that the vio- 
lent abuse of the British authorities in 
China, iieaped on them by the Chinese 


the British residents in China. Far other- 
wise j nor do I think that above two or 
three Englishmen in Canton think other- 
wise tiian that the select committee had a 
task to perform, which they have done 
skilfully, as none of the evils to be feared 
have been suffered, and our commerce is 
on as safe a footing as heretofore. I wish 
merely to add that the Chinese Courier is 


tlie summit of the hill, and got upon a 
plain, above whicli the mountain towered 
as high as ever. This plain was literally 
covered with the fayee or wild plantaia- 
tiee, which is excellent food. Aftercross- 
ing this plain, we came unexpectedly on 
the brink of a lake, which is only accessi- 
ble by a gap in the mountain, and one 
whicli I am certain I could not find out 


edited by an American and represents 
American interests, which are diaroctri. 
cally opposed to ours. The Americans 
submit witliout a murmur to every kind of 
insult, wiiile their representative is urging 
us on to constant discord with the Chinese. 
1 will only add, that the American flag 
ceases to fly in Canton, and that the stalT 
is dismantled, witliout one word of obser- 
vation from tlie American press.** 


orfitna. 

Accounts have been received of rather a 
serious afftray on the borders of Cochin. 


again. After resting ourselves on the 
brink, we tried to get round the lake, but 
could not get many yards from the gap. 
The rocks were perpendicular, and the 
depth of water at the brink five fathoms. 
In front, a peak rose in beautiful sym- 
metry to an enormous height, and termi- 
nated in a narrow peak, nearly perpendi- 
cular to the surface of the lake. Many 
beautiful cataracts tumbled from the sum- 
mit of the surrounding heights, some of 
which seemed scarcely to touch the rocks 
in their descent. All these falling into 
the lake led us to look where the lake dis- 
charged itself; for as yet we cotild noj 
comprehend how it emptied itself, and it 
was evident that with such an influx tne 
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IfkeoHHtiofmovtrflowtfiegapi but there 
iras not the leesk appetnince of water 
having ever escaped through it, and the 
ground behind rose to a considerable 

height. 

« Tiie lake, was, I suppose, one and 
a-half miles in circumference; perpendi. 
cular cliffs and many jetting precipices 
surrounded it on all sides, except a small 
spot which seemed to afford a footing to 
the left of us. 'Phis place we were anx- 
ious to visit, particularly as we saw many 
wild-diicks swimming close to it, and this 
we were soon able to do, by the ingenuity 
of the natives, who soon constructed three 
rafts made of the fayee or wild plantain 
trees. On these we embarked, sitting as 
on a horse, with our legs in the water, 
our fowling-pieces in our bands and two 
natives swimming behind, each with one 
hand free and with the other propelling 
the raft. In this way we crossed the lake, 
and ascertained the greatest depth of wa- 
ter to be eleven fatfUms and a-half, but 
saw no fish. We procured many spec!, 
mens of tlie rocks surrounding the lake, 
all of which seemed calcareous. There is 
a great probability that the lake had been 
the crater of a volcano, not only from the 
calcined rocks surrounding it, but from 
the fractures in the rocks on all sides. 
However we could discover no lava. 

“ Our guides conducted us to a deep 
natural pit on the side of the hill, where 
they said the conquering party used to 
throw theit; prisoners alive. Our curiosity 
was next excited when on descending from 
the first plain or platform, we were con- 
ducted to a large hole in the front of a 
precipice, above eight feet above our heads 
and 1 should say at least a mile from the 
lake. We were told that when the lake 
rose to a certain height, it discharged itself 
through this aperture by a subterranean 
canal; this we gave implicit credence to, 
for there were evident marks of a great 
run of water having been discharged from 
it, and we could trace the^track many 
yards down the hill although now it was 
perfectly dry. But still where did all the 
water go to that fell constantly into the 
lake from the surrounding mountains? 
We did not perceive it swell tlie height of 
an inch, for we marked it to satisfy our 
cariosity. However, this was solved on 
our coming to the bottom of the hill, 
where the river issued from a covet n. By 
retracing our track we found this cavern 
to be nearly under the lake, and that it is 
undoubtedly the source of the river pass- 
ing through son^ subterraneous outlet, 
from the height of many hundred feet, 
and that the first passage above mentioned 
is only occupied when the melting of 
snows (for Uiere is often snow, on the 
summits of tliase mountains), or heavy 
rains, raise the lake to a certain height.'* . 


sSuatralasia. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Hobart Town papers Jo the 24lb of Au- 
gust have been receivccT The only intel- 
ligence of any interest which they contain 
is an account of a public meeting to peti- 
tion the King and the Legislature for tire 
creation of a house of assembly, to be 
elected hy the inhabitants of the colony. 
It is evident from the interest which they 
take in the question, that the period has 
already arrived when the colonists are capa- 
ble of appreciating the advantages of re- 
presentative government, and that is the 
consideration which probably will, and 
certainly ought, to determine the ministers 
in favour of their claim. Petitions to the 
King and both Houses of Parliament 
were agreed to . — London Paper* 

SWAN RIVER. 

Accounts from this settlement, received 
at Hobart Town, are far from being favour- 
able. Flour was selling at lOd. per lb. 


^ static lftu((0ia. 

By an ukase of November 10, it is or- 
dered that the levy of recruits in the terri- 
tory of the Cossacks of Little Russia, for 
1833, bhall be countermanded, and shall 
not take place till the year 1834, 

An agricultural society has been esta- 
blished ut Kamsebatka, the extremity of 
Siberia. 


KUAurUiuo. 

Tlie Cape papers give a clue to the vio- 
lent hostility with which Mr. Jeremiewas 
assailed at this island. They mention that 
it was expected he would prosecute for 
the freedom of all the slaves imported 
since the capture of the island, stated at 
18,000. Persons holding such slaves 
would not only be liable to lose them, 
but might incur severe penalties if their 
connection with the slave dealers could be 
traced. 

The last arrival from the Mauritius has 
furnished us with a copy of the ordinance 
enacted by the Governor of Mauritius, 
with the advice and consent of his council, 
for the regulation of the press ; and as we 
may be assured that it has not been pro- 
mulgated without the authority of the 
home government, it affords a means of 
judging of the amount of freedom which 
the present ministers are willing to con- 
cede to the colonial press. We must not 
overlook the interest belonging to this sub- 
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ject in theappro*clmig dlicuwona respect- On the'sd of tii,^ 

ing the future government of India. of thcT cottneit, at wbfcir the 

The following are the leading provisions sided in person, was beM a! the palace of 
of this law, A proprietor, or die retpon- the seraskier, Chosrew Pasha, ai^nstani. 
sible editor, is reqmrCd to furnish security tinople. The question ot war and peae^ 
on real property to the amount of £l,0()0, was discussed, and it was unanimously re. 
under a penalty of £\Q0, If any indivi. solved, that upon acceptable conditions the 
dual be named or alluded to, his reply of fiitwd of the mufti should be revoked which 
twice the length is to be inserted gratui- was issued last year excommunicating 
tously, under a penalty of £25* The hemet Ali and his son Ibrahim. Proposals 
provocation, by means of the press through for peace were then sent off to Ibrahim 
any other medium of publication than pe- and to his father at Alexandria, which 
riodical journals, by writings, or by woras were in substance, that the government of 
uttered in public places or assemblies, to Syria should remain annexed to that of 
crimes or offences actually committed or Egypt, but that Meheraet Ali, as heredU 
not committed, to disobedience of the law, tary governor or viceroy, should acknow- 
to hatred or contempt against the govern- ledge the supreme sovereignty of the sultan 
ment or against particular classes; out- by the annual payment of a tribute, the 
rages against public morals, piety, or de- amount of ;vhich would have to be here-' 
cency ; the intentional unfaithful reporting after fixed. Halil Pasha, the late Capitan 
of acts of the government and law pro- Pasha, has set off with these proposals to 
ceedings; and the repetition of any of Alexandria. 

these offences, are each liable to be visited The latest advices from Constantinople 
by imprisonment or fine, or both, the afford reason to e||kect that peace will 
length of imprisonment and the amount of soon take place. An armistice of forty 
the fine varying with the offence. Defa- days had been concluded between the 
mation is to be prosecuted according to “ parties. Mehemet Ali requires that the 
the provisions of the penal code. Prose- Porte shall pay part of the expenses of the 
cutions are to take place, or proceedings war. 

to bo had, only on the complaint of the The interference of Russia (with the 
parties thinking themselves aggrieved, concurrence of Austria and Prussia) and 
Prosecutions must be commenced within France, has contributed to bring about a 
three months from the date of the publica- pacification. 


tion, and civil actions within three years. 
—Tndia Gaz* 

Recent accounts from the island state 


The Shah of Persia, it is said, had offer- 
ed to assist the Porte, on condition of re- 
ceiving the Pashalic of Bagdad! 


that a violent tempest had destroyed one- 
third of the crops, and occasioned a very 
extensive loss to the planter. The quota, 
tion for sugars was to 5 piastres. At 
Bourbon the finest sugars are quoted at 
6'^, and coffee as high as 15 piastres per 
bale. 


S>t. lEtrldui. 

The last accounts from St. Helena state 
that a whale fishery was about to be esta. 
blished there; the company to coiioist of 
.300 ten-pound shareholders. A sum of 
£2,910 had been already subscribed by 
some of the most respectable persons on 
the island to carry the object into opera- 
tion. 


Curttejf. 

Since the decisive battle of Koniah, 
which annihilated the Turkish army, and 
left the grand vizier a prisoner in the 
hands of Ibrahim Pasha, no authentic in. 
telligence has transpired respecting the 
ulterior operations of the victorious Egyp- 
tian army, which is said to remain at 
Ackhcr. 


OTaar of <!!)ooli Jl^ovr. 

1)R. smith’s rOURNXT IKTO THE INTRRIOIU 

We have much pleasure in congratulat- 
ing our readers upon the saffe return of 
Dr. A. Smith and party ftotn their visit to 
Natal. The journey to Natal occupied 
ten weeks, the waggons having been de- 
tained nearly a month by the swollen state 
of Omvimzoobo or St. John’s. 

The country beyond this river assumes 
a character totally distinct from that of 
the colony and the intervening country of 
Caffers; springs and rivers appear abun- 
dant and permanent ; and this fact, which 
has been long before the public, is, we 
understand, satisfactorily accounted for by 
the greater quantity of rain which falls 
there periodically, the geological features 
of the country, and the change of forma- 
tion which are there observable* A space 
of about 200 miles between the Omvira- 
zoobo and Natal, tluMgh watered by 
130 rivers which fall into the sea,— by nu- 
merous springs, and by regular and gen- 
tle rains, and though possessing a 
which, whenever cultivated, returns witn* 
out manure two crops in the year,--nas 
been totally depopulated by the sanguinary 
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pystein of eonqoeit introduocd by Chaki, 
the late Zoola chief, aiul lo well followed 
up by his present worthy successor Din- 

®*Herc, then, it would appear, is a tract 
of country decidedly superior to any part 
of the colony, capable of maintaining 
thousands of the crowded and suffering 
population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and possessing in Port Natal a sufficient 
outlet lor productions, which nnight be 
colonized not only without infringement 
of the rights of the native tribes, but to 
the benefit of all who surround it. 

In addition to the fertility of this re- 
gion, which, from the concurring testi- 
mony of every individual who has been 
there, appears to excel that of the country 
recently settled at Swan Rive^r by many 
degrees, we have the immense profits to 
he drawn from inland trade, as well by 
the maiiufiicturer and merchant of En- 
gland as by the colonial trader, who may 
here find a station fvm whence he may 
penetrate to the very heart of the continent. 
There is also the advantage of an unfail- 
ing supply of labour from the fragments 
of the broken tribes, who every where 
ilock to the white man for protection ; 
from this source alone, Mr. Fynn, who 
has been some years settled at Natal, is 
now recognized as the chief of several hun- 
dred industrious natives. 

We understand that a considerable ad- 
dition to our stock of knowledge of the 
geology and zoology of South Africa has 
been madoNby the scientific and persever- 
ing traveller, whose return has drawn us 
into these observations, and as his visit to 
Dingaan must have given him an oppor- 
tunity of studying a moral phenomenon 
of the first magnitude, wo trust the pub- 
lic may soon be favoured with the whole 
result of his researches.— 5out A j^rican 
Com, Advr, June 2% 

MISCXLLAVIOUS. 

We learn with regret, that the French 
missionaries, who were recently stationed 
amongst the tribes to the northward of the 
territories of the chief Musselikats, have 
been driven aw'ay by the people under his 
government, and are now at Latakoo. 
The country was, <it the time of their de- 
parture, in a most unsettled state, occa- 
sioned probably by the attack of the ZooUs, 
which in a former number we noticed 
ought be expected to take place, as Din. 


gaan’t warrion had marched for dm |iur. 
pose.— Oreibm’j Tonm Journal, 

Am^onda Land, Sept* 19. 1832.—*^ I 
have just received a Miter from Natel^ 
dated Sept. 14, informing tne of the fiiU 
lure of Dingaan*s attack on MesMlikate^ 
and the return of bis army with 140 oxen, 
having had nearly three regiments destroy, 
ed— and report adds a fourth. Several 
chiefs have come back wounded : but it is 
supposed that they did not encounter tho 
main army^ of Maaselikats.’*— /Md. 

We are glad to find, from recent intelli- 
gence which has been received from Fort 
Natal, ^ that the traders there continue in 
the enjoyment of security both of person 
and property. Dingaan appears to retain 
his friendly disposition towards the colo- 
nists, — Ibid, 

It appears from the South African Adver-* 
tiser of Oct. 27, that societies were form- 
ing for the promotion of emigration to the 
colony. One bad been established at 
Graham's Town, and another was talked 
of at Cape Town. 

Some ferment had been excited in Au*. 
gust last by the appearance of some Arne*, 
rican whalers in Simon's Bay, who had 
commenced operations there, and with, 
some success,— an infringement, as it waa 
conceived, of the rights of the colonistSr 
who considered the harbour as their ex- 
clusive property. It was not known that, 
the Americans have had such privilege 
conferred on them by any treaty with Great 
Britain, and the question will probably b« 
referred lienee. 

Temperance Societies are rapidly ex- 
tending throughout this colony, to the 
great comfort and advantage of all em- 
ployers of labourers, and domestic ser. 
vants. A marked improvement is already 
observed among the labouring classes at 
Fort Elizabeth, where^ to say the least, 
there was room for improvement. At 
Bethelsdorp 500 names are on the roll of 
the Society. At Graham’s Town and the 
Kat River the members exceed 2,000 iu 
in number. 

The exports for tbe quarter ending Sep- 
tember 1832, were JE44,024; those for 
the corresponding quarter of 1831 being 
je35,48l. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

8TLHIT UaUT INFAMTRT. 

Fort WiUiam 't Aug, 6, 1832, — The Vice 
Fnuident in Council is pleased to sanc- 
tion an augmentation of the Syjbet Light 
InftiDtry Battalion, to the extent of two 
companies of the present strength; viz, 

1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 5 havildars, 5 naicks, 

2 buglers, and 80 sepoys per company. 

The additional companies are to be 

formed entirely of Ghoorkas, under in.' 
atructions which will be given to the officer 
in command of the Sylhet Light Infantry 
by his £xc. the Commander.in.chief. 

KUOH SEBUNOy CORPS. 

Fort ff'illiamt Aug. 6, 1832. — The Hon. 
the Vice President in Council is pleased 
to revise the establishment of the Mugli 
Sebundy Corps, and to direct that it shall 
consist in future of four companies, each 
company to be of the following strength, 
1 subadar, ] jemadar, 6 havildars, 6 
naicks, 2 buglers, and 100 sepoys. 

The officer in command of the corps will 
receive instructions from the military dc. 
partment for effecting the authorized re- 
organization. 

VXW UNIFORM or STAFF OFFICERS. 

Head. Quarters, Simla, Aug, 6, 1832.— 
The unifonn prescribed for certain staff 
officers of the Bengal army, being the 
same as that in his Majesty's army," ge- 
neral officers, brigadiers (as colonels on 
the staff), and the officers of the adjutant 
general's and quarter. master general's de- 
partments, assistant and deputy assistant 
adjutants general of divisions, brigade 
majors, and aides-de-camp will provide 
ihemsdves, as soon as may be convenient, 
with the uniform of their respective ranks, 
agreeably to the alterations made by his 
Majesty in G.O., dated Horse Guards, 
18th of May 1831. 

A memorandum of these alterations has 
been furnished to officers commanding di. 
visions, and the heads of departments. 
The new uniform is not to be worn before 
the 1st of November next, and officers are 
permitted to wear the uniform now in use 
for twelve months from the above date. 

It is not at present intended that any 
alteration should take place in the dress of 
other departments of the general staff. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

Fort William, A%^, 27, 1832.— With 
the view of facilitating the establishment of 


a military retiring find, upon the princi- 
pies sanctioned by the Hon. the Court of 
Directors, the Hon. the Vice President in 
Council is pleased to notify for general in- 
formation, that the military auditor gene, 
ral has been authorized to receive until 
the 1 st of December next, suggestions and 
plans for the formation of such a fund. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

CORNET HARRIOTT. 

Head- Quarters, Simla, J\du 12, 1832.— 
At a European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Nusseerabad, on the 11th' 
April 18.32, of which Major N. S, Webb, 
of the 2d battalion artillery, is president. 
Cornet Frederick Joseph Harriott, of the 
1st regt. L.C., was arraigned on the fol. 
lowing charges : — 

Charges . — ** First. With neglect of du- 
ty at Nusseerabad, on the evening of 
the 2d March 1832, in not being present 
with his troop, and prepared to deliver 
over the reports of it to his superior officer, 
and not arriving until after the troop had 
been marched on parade, it being a gene, 
ral parade, by Lieut. Ricketts, in charge 
of the troop. 

** Second. With contempt of authority 
and disrespect to bis immediate command, 
ing officer, in having, at the same time 
and place, after his late arrival on parade 
hod been noticed to him, by his immediate 
commanding officer, Lieut Ricketts, 
commanding the troop, made tlie follow- 
ing observation, in the hearing of Lieut. 
Ricketts, and other officers of the regi- 
ment assembled on parade, ** that if he 
knew that that was all he could get for 
coming at the time he did, he Would not 
have come so soon,’ or words to that 
effect; such conduct being highly preju- 
dicial to good order and military disci- 
pline." 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
the following decision: — 

Finding. — ” The court, having mature- 
ly weighed and considered all the evidence 
in support of the prosecution, together 
with what the prisoner has urged in his 
defence, are of opinion — 

“ That, on the first charge, the prisoner 
is not guilty of neglect of duty, but guilty 
of the remaining part of the charge; but 
the court attach no criminality to the same, 
in consequence of the troops having been 
marched to the general* parade before the 
order hour. 

« That on the second charge the prisoner 
is not guilty of contempt of authority, or 
of disrespect to his immediate comman^ 
ing officer; but guilty of having usw 
words to the purport of those contained m 
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tHectorge, but not so ofiTensiTb, and of n 
much milder nature. 

Sentence, — ** The court refi^'n .from 
passiiiff any sentence on the first charge, 
since no criminality has been attached 

thereto. ^ . 

The court, having fdund the prisoner 
guilty of having used expressions to the 
purport of those in the second charge, but 
less offensive, and of a much milder na. 
ture, do sentence him (Cornet P. J. Har- 
riott, 1st regt, L.C.) to be admonished in 
such manner as his Exc. the Comman- 
dcr iochtef maybe pleased to direct.** 
Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) £. Basnes, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Ilcmarks by his Excellency the Com. 

niancicr-in-chief. 

The Commander-in-chief is not dispos- 
ed to make any objection to !he finding 
nnd sentence of the court, nor to deny 
Cornet Harriott the full benefit of the 
lenity which appears to have been accorded 
to him. Cornet Harriott is to be released 
from his arrest, and return to his duty. 

Were it not for the opposition shewn by 
certain officers of the 1st L.C. to their 
coinmmandin^ officer, Lieut. Col. Reid, 
the Commander-in-chief would not have 
deemed the intervention of a court-martial 
necessary to the admonition of an officer 
for such an offence as that which Cornet 
Harriott was tried for. 

His Excellency would be happy if he 
could here conclude his remarks ; but the 
proceedings of the court on this trial are so 
extraordini^ry, so irregular, and so repre- 
hensible, that he should be wanting in his 
duty to the service, if he did not animad- 
vert upon them. 

In the first place, the charges against 
Cornet Harriott were brought forward at 
the instigation of Lieut. Ricketts, who 
presented himself to the court as prosecu- 
tor, conjointly with the officiating judge 
advocate. The court objected to Lieut. 
Ricketts being a prosecutor, because he was 
a witness, thereby evincing great want of 
knowledge of the practice of courts-martial, 
for nothing is more common than for the 
prosecutor to be a witness. 

The court has animadverted in strong 
terms on the manner in which Cornet 
Campbell, the adjutant of the 1st L.C., 
has given his testitnony. The Comman- 
der-in-cliicf would feel disposed to give 
e^ect to the animadversions of the court, 
(lid he not perceive that Mr. Campbell was 
subjected to a most tedious, goading, vexa. 
tious, and insulting examination; one 
question that was put to him having been 
" How is it that'^ou recollect so much 
against the prisoner, and so little for him? ** 
a question which would scarcely be tole- 
rated even at the Old Bailey ; but in an 
asseinblage of British officers at a court- 
martiali and in the examination of a bro- 


ther oflDcer, noUilng is looked ibr but the 
most courteous and gentleouinly coone of 
procedure ; ^.but it does not appear that there 
was any thing at the time to warrant this 
unjustifiable reflection, the course of exa- 
mination being totallj^rrelevant to. the 
charges before the court, and which could 
in no way affect the prisoner, being an in- 
quiry as to the precise period when Lieut. 
Cob Reid came on parade, and whether 
Major Pattle gave the reports of the regi- 
ment to Lieut. Col. Reid. But it would 
Mem that the officiating judge advocate, 
in his anxiety to teaze and perplex Mr. 
Campbell as to the first and least impor-> 
tanl charge, forgot altogether to examine 
him as to the second; the questions on this 
bend were put by the prisoner, in his cross- 
examination, and certainly do not tend to 
confirm the imputation cast upon Comet 
Campbell of recollecting that which alone 
was unfavourable to the prisoner, because 
he denies all knowledge of the second and 
more grave charge. 

The Commander-in. chief has next to 
notice its unwarrantable treatment of 
Lieut. Col. Reid, commanding the 1st 
L.'C. His Excellency can know nothing 
of the transactions in court but what ap. 
pear upon tlie face of the proceedings. 

It seem.s that on Lieut. Col. Reid being 
called upon to give his testimony as a wit- 
ness, he wished to complain of what, ac- 
cording to the minutes of the proceedings^ 
is stated to be a ** heinous situation in 
which he was placed,** but which is made 
inteiliKible by Lieut. Col* Reid's correc- 
tion, by stating that he said ** be bad suf- 
fered a heinous grievance by a decision of 
the court.** only the Commander-in- 
chief, but even the court itself, would have 
remained in ignorance of the grievance 
Lieut. Col. Reid had to complain of, if ijt 
bad not been laid open by a correspon- 
dence between this officer and the officiat- 
ing judge advocate, submitted to the couii 
towards the close of its proceedings. By 
diis correspondence, it appears that Col. 
Reid had been kept in attendance on tlie 
court, notwithstanding he had sent a me- 
dical certificate attesting his indisposition ; 
but the court, notwitlistanding a second 
appeal on the part of Lieut. Col. Reid to 
listen to the complaint be bad to make, 
objected, and upon the strongest ground 
possible, viz, ** that, as it appears to be an 
unjustifiable assumption on the part qf 
Lieut. Col. Reid to animadvert on the de- 
cision of the court, not passed in bis exo- 
mi nation, his request cannot be complied 
wiUi.** If there was any unjustifiable as- 
sumption in the case, it was on the part of 
the court, in thus peremptorily deciding 
that their judgments were infallible, and 
not to be impeached. 

Tiie Commander-in-chief has the high- 
est respect fQr.tbe.composition of a court.* 
martial, aa far as high honour tod inte- 
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gilt]rg»; but be would not htte couru* cue nlw with Miuinl other wilneiaei, 
tlierdel run awty with the notioii of their which the court ehould heee ropeUed A 
hifellibilitj, and he would recotnnMnd pciaoneria at full b’harty iocoombb^* ^ 
them to follow the practice of the ordinarj the evidence for the pnetecution, and 
eourta of law, composed of professional draw conclusions favourable to his case if 
men, which are alMys disposed to listen to he can ; but although a ^witness may *be 
iny complaints brought before them, even summoned on both sides, still he cannot 
though such complaints be of the courts be brought forward on the defence for 
themselves, or rather their acts, and to do the sole purpose of re- cross-examination 
justice. on ins former testimony, the prisoner Iisv. 

If Lieut Col. Reid, smarting under ing had the fullest opportunity of crosgl 
mental and bodily suffering, evinced any examining the witness for tlie prosecution 
impatience in preferring hia complaint in tlie first instance. 

(and all the court has to object to U, that llie Comraander-in-chief noticea with 
^ bis terms were not so courteous as it bad a something more than regret, that the 

right to demand ”), a dignified, mild, and fourth ^estion put to Lieut. Ricketts, on 

respectful remonstrance from tlie president his examination as n witness for the pri- 
would at once have allayed all effer- soner, should have bean~-(< How do 

veseence, and the court would have con- you account for your memory foiling you 

suited its duty and character by patiently on points which may prove beneficial to 
hearing what Col.Reidhad to say ; but this me, wlien^on are able so perfectly to re. 
gentleman seems to have experienced as liu collect every circumstance tending to sulu 
tie respect far his rank, and regard for bis stantiate the charges?*' The following 
sufferings, as he did justice from the court, calm and sensible answer was given totl)}s 
and the Commander-in-chief further ob- insulting question, viz. “ Those circutn. 
serves, that his evidence has been turned, stances to which I have spoken in the pro- 
into ridicule. secution I marked particularly, and what 

Col. Reid very properly observes, that- passed between Cornet Campbell and any 
etiquette requir^ that junior officers should other officer and myself, I cannot say 
take care to lie on parade rather before than exactly." 

lAar tbeir superiors; and in a subsequent In page 56 of the proceedings, there is 
eiatirination, the following indecorous an affidavit alluded to, and wiiiiHi is attach. , 
question is put by the court itself, viz. «d to the proceedings, without any number, 

** On points of etiquette have officers any letter, or other mark, to designate it; but 

reference, is there an etiquette-book kept ibis afiidavit, being evidence, should have 
in the regiment as well os an order-book?" been inserted in tiie body of the procced- 

• lleut. Ricketts states, that Lieut. Scott ings, as well as appended thereto. There 

waa present wlien Cornet Harriott made is another, tliough not a very material 

the reply stated in the second charge, but point, re^rding tlie affidavit, as it was in 

'* Lieut. Scott is not examined by the offi- no way disputed, but the officiating jndge 

ciatrng judge advocate on this charge. advocate seems to think, from the nature 

The whole tenor of the examination on of bts qu^tions, that, the receipt of a letter 

the prosecution seems to go more upon from an individual is legal proof of his 

the precise time of the arrival of Cornet hand-writing. 

■Harriott on parade, and in reference to The Comniander-fn-chief's attention 
^he first charge, than with respect to the having been called to ihefoUowjng remark 
second, as if an opinion were established uf tlie court, it is hereby inserted in the 
that if Cornet Harriott came to parade in General Orders, merely for the purpose of 
good lime, he was justitiable in giving an further exposing the injustice done to 
insubordinate or disrespectful reply to his Lieut. Col. Reid ; tlie censure here passed 
superior officer; and on the score of time on Col. Reid was as unmerited as the eiu 
the following question, emanating from logy passed on the officiating judge adyo- 
'the court, disgraces their proceedings, viz. cate was uncalled for; the simple question 
When officers are supposed to be late for having been whether the word " not" was 
parade, are they condemned by tlie fiat of omitted or inserted in the note of the 
the seijeant-raajor's watch, or would the judge advocate, in answer to Col. Reid’s 
time given by an officer’s watch be equally application to be relieved from attendance 
admissible on the score of correctness?" on the court, on account of indisposition ; 
Tlie answer to this qiTestion is highly pro- and although much allowance is to be 
per. ** We generally go by the trumpets, made for the state of Colonel Reid's mind, 
but I conceive an officer's watch will not be on experiencing, as be imagined, such 
admissive." cruel treatment from the court, being, as he 

The Commandcr-in-cblef baa next to raad tbejudge advocatf's note, required to 
remark on tlie extreme impropriety of continue his attendance on the court, not- 
ealling upon Lieut. Ricketts as a witness withstanding his illness ; still the Com- 

* for the defence, when the sole (foject was mander-in-ebief is folly disjioi^ to give 
to re-ere8r«xamhi« him on bis evidence -Lieutenant Birdn Uie offlmng judge 
given on the prowcotion; this was the advtcate^tliefoUeatcrediiforhiia^ogetic 
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letter to CoL Reid, wfaen’ lie found out the 
inistakOi and which hla Eicellency thinks 
ought to have been more favourably re- 
ceived. “ The court now beg respectfully 
to call the attention of bis Exc. the Com. 
niander>in-chief to a matter of so extraor- 
dinary a nature, and, in so doing, they 
deem it necessary to record their high sense 
of approbation of Lieut. Birch’s entire 
conduct throughout the progress of the 
trial. No officer could have shewn greater 
zeal and patience towards all parties in the 
conducting of the proceedings; and after 
witnessing such, the court cannot but feel 
indignant and much hurt at the course 
Lieut. Col. Reid has pursued towards their 
law adviser. As to the remark, which the 
court deem it necessary to make upon the 
mode in which Lieut. Col. Reid addressed 
the court, previous to givingliis testimony 
on the 17th instant, it was a matter over 
which tlie officiating deputy judge advocate 
general had no sort of control. The court 
declined hearing his alleged complaint 
for two reasons ; first, because it would 
have been derogatory to its dignity to have 
listened to any thing further which Lieut. 
Col. Reid wished to say, after the uncour- 
teous carriage he had assumed towards the 
court; and second, because the recording 
such extraneous matter, as the lieute- 
nant colonel migbt have brought forward, 
would have been unnecessarily enlarging 
the records of the court. The court ear- 
nestly hope that his Exc. the Commnn- 
der.in.chief will take into his consideration 
what thev have deemed it their paramount 
duty here to express.” 

The Commander-in-chief now comes to 
what is not the least extraordinary part 
of the proceedings of this court-martial. 
On the 28th of April the court concludes 
its proceedings, and the president and tlie 
officiating judge advocate sign them ; and 
the following entry is made, viz. “ The 
court adjourns a quarter before 4 r.M. sine 
die.*' 

Tbe court had thus deprived itself of all 
furtlicr power to re-assemble, but by orders 
from the Commander-in-chief, and yet on 
tbe 30th it re-assembles and expunges some 
remarks, which it would seem it bad pre- 
viously inserted, but which are not on the 
face of tbe proceedings, It appears then, 
that an alteration took place after every 
thing had been concluded and the proceed, 
ings signed ; they ought immediately to 
huvc'been sealed and sent olf, and any 
subsequent alteration was illegal. 

“ Monday, 30/A April 1832. — Tlie 
court assembled this day at eleven a.m., 
pursuant to a notification from the presi- 
dent. The presifleot, the members (the 
sick one excepted), and officiating depu- 
ty judge advocate general are all in court: 
a few remarks having been drawn up, just 
as the court were about to adjourn on Sa. 
tiirday last, it subsequently occurred to 
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loma of the meiiiberi that the ffireet eense 
of the court migbt be more concisely and 
perspicuously expressed without altering 
tbe spirit of Uiose remarks, which being 
notified to the presidint, the court rc-as- 
semble by bis orders to consider tbe same. 
The court now resolve to expunge the for- 
mer remarks and to substitute the follow- 
ing— 

■ ** Semarh by /Ac 'Cotirf.*— The court, 
having thus performed their duty, beg re- 
spectfully to call tbe attention of his Exc. 
the Commander-in-chief to the natural 
state of agitation and irritation under 
which the prisoner laboured, when making 
the observation to the effiict laid in the 
second charge, smarting, as he must have 
done, under what he rightly considered the 
unjustifiable and unmerited reprimand he 
had immediately before received fiom Lieut. 
Ricketts, and Comet and Adj. Campbell 
respectively. Tbe court further beg to 
call the attention of his Excellency to 
what they consider the punishment already 
infilcted on the prisoner, by the animad- 
versions publicly made on his conduct by 
Lieut. Col. Reid before all tbe officers as- 
sembled on parade, on the 3d March. 

** In advertence to me extraordinary 
mass of matter which tbe present proceed- 
ings exhibit, the court feel called upon to 
submit for his Excellency’s consideration, 
that it has not been in their power, without 
a total disregard to the ends of justice, to 
abstain from inquiring into matter, which, 
under other circumstances, would perhaps 
be irrelevant to tbe charges. It is with no 
ordinary degree of concern that the couit 
feel compelled to note, that they have oh-* 
served the unsatisfactory nature of the tes- 
timony of some of the witnesses, the vague 
and confused manner of Lieut. Ricketts, 
but particularly the gross prevarication of 
the aerjeant major; on one occasion the 
opinion of the court states in the body of 
their proceedings, the unwillingness evin- 
ced by Cornet and Adj. Campbell, in the 
delivery of his testimony, and they have 
now to observe, that this officer was before 
die court almost a day and a-lmlf, and all 
that they could elicit (even aRer the above 
opinion was recorded) was extracted after 
a most painful and persevering investiga- 
tion, and was with equal difficulty written 
down. Tbe court cannot conclude these 
remarks, without expressing much regret 
at their having observed on the face of 
their proceedings Arong indications of a 
parly s^nrit afiecting Ibe Ist regt. of Light 
Cavalry.’* 

'I'he Commandcr-in-chief is neither dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the apology they have 
mode for Cornet Harriott, nor to adopt 
their animadversions upon certain wit- 
nesses, though he is of opinion that the 
court stood much in need of tbe apology 
they have made for themselves, for ad- 
mitting most unnecessarily on their pro- 

(Q) 
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itioh a mifsa irralsiMt’Aifd eX* 
tran«oua matter; and aalothe diseovery 
which the court seem to take much ercdlt 
to themselves for having made of a, 
spirit prevailing^in%he'liit Light Cavalry, 
the Command«r-in*chief has o«ly Id ob- 
serve, that in his mind nothing could tend 
more to promote that spirit than the proce- 
dure of this court-martial. 

The Commander-in-chief would recom- 
mend to Major IfVehb, of the 2d battalion 
artillery, president thereof, to study a little 
more that important partof bis duty which 
relates to the proce^ings, practice, and 
nature of evidence before courts-martial, 
and be interdicts Lieut. Birch, of the £th 
regt. N.I., from officiating as a judge ad- 
vocate for the space of four years. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department. 

Sfpt, 18. Mr. James Thomason to ofBclate ss 
secretary to Government In Judicial and Revenue 
Departi^t. 

Mr. J. R. Colvin, deputy secretary to Govern- 
ment in Judicial and Military Department. 

JudUiaiand Revenue Departmente. 

Sept. 18. Mr. J. l^ivas, civil and session judge 
of Futtehpore. 

Mr. A. Gumming, magistrate and collector of 
f'uttehpore. 

Mr. J. Thomason, magistrate and collector of 
Aseemghur. ^ 

Mr. J. Thornton, head assistant to magistrate 
and collector of Aseemghuf. 

Mr. F. E. Read, head assistant to ditio ditto of 
Purneah. 

Mr.R. C. Hamilton, an assistant imder commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of I2th or Monghyr 
division. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Twt Wittiam, July 30, 18%!.— Assist. Surg. 
Thomas Drever, m.d., to be surgeon, v. A. Hul 
iitruck ofr,,vrith rank from 8th July 1832, v. A. 
Waldrop dec. 

Aug, 6^7tA W.f. Lieut. W. McD. Hopper to 
be capt. of a romp., and Ens. Thos. Simpson to 
be lieut. from 17th July 1832, in sue. to Badenach 
dec. 

Capt. Patrick Gerard, 9th N.I., at his own re- 
quest, ttansf. to invalid establishment. 


Head-Quartere, July 14, 1832.-The following 
station order confirmed:— Assist. Surg. M. Lovell, 
9th L.C., to assume charge of medical depot at 
Neemucli, during absence of Assist. Surg. Ba- 
blugton, as a temp, arrangement ; date JOth June. 

Ju/tf 18.— The following division and battalion 
orders confirm^!— Assist. Surg. W. Doilard, 54th 
N.I., to awume medical charge of arUilcry at Be- 
nares, V. Crighton ordered to join bis regi; date 
7th July.-2(tLieut. J.dlVhitciterd to act as adj. 
and qu. mast, to 3d bat. artillery, during absence, 
on leave, of Lieut, and Adj. Sunderland \ date Bth 
July. 

tilylO.— The following rechnental order con- 
flrmM t— Ens. C. M. Bristow to a<;t as adj. to yist 
N.I., V. Wlntle resigned adjutancy; date 10th 
July. 

Ena G. F. Whitelocke, 13th N.I., to act as in- 
tern. and qu. mast, to 72d regt., during absence, 
rm leave, of Lieut, ana Interp. H. D. Maitland. 

Jtdp20.— Thefollowiiu regimental order con- 
firmed:— Lieut. G. Hamilton to officiate as interp. 




Fart fhuiaml ... 
Brev. Capt Charles 


and 

apt of acn ' 


fMgt' 

Mr. Lamb at pmldency. 


•tan of 


23.--The followii 

mental order confirmed '.—Lieut C. 




absence of Lleatl 






duj^wltb 3d regt, v. Shlmir; date 7 % 

Jttlp2a.-The fofiowfng divMoa and carrisoh 
orders confirmed:— Cadets T. H, Sale, of 
, and S. Ab^l, of Infimtey, to^ 
““ do duty, fyt. 


. - 12th July.— Cadet 
* W. D. S. Hannay, of cavalry, to pro^lw water 
from presidency, and do duty v^ith Sd L.C. at Sul. 
tanpore, Benares i date 13th July.— Assist. Sure. 
C. Madden to proceed from Allahabad to Fuitn- 
pore, and perform medical duties at that sta- 
tion, during illnew of CivU Assist. Surg. Mr. War- 
low; date 18th July. 

July30.-6thN.I. Lieut J. G. A. Rice to be 
adj., V. Wyllie app. a major of brigade. 

Fort miliarn, Aug. fiO.-2d-Lient H. H. Dun- 
can. corps of engineers, app. to department of 
gu^ works and placed at disposal of MiUtai^ 

CaptO. T. Marshall, 35th N.I., to act as exa- 
miner of College of Fort WUlira. 

2d N.L Lient Archibald Bogle to be capt of a 
comp., and Fma. James GMbrd to be lient, from 
14th Aug. 1832, in sue. to A. C. Beatson dec. 

MaJ. Richard Powney, rest of artilloy, to be 
agent for nuuiufaaure of gunpowder at Isha- 
pore, from Ist Sept. 

Brev. Mai. Archibald Irvine, c.o., corps of en- 
gineerg, to be superintending engineer In depart- 
meat of public works, Central Provinces, v.Msj. 
Roberts prom, to a lieut. colonelcy. 

Surg. George Waddell, m.d., app. totemporary 
situatronof port surgeon at quarantine station at 
Diamond Harbour, in room of Sure. Isaac Jack- 
son, compelled to leave station firom 111 health. 

Assist Surg. Archibald Kean, m.d., anp. to 
medkal duties of civil station of MoorshedanuL 

Army CommUmriat Department, Capt F. J. 
Boyd, deputy assist. 2d class, to be deputy assis- 
tant In Ist class ; and Capt. H. Dpvcton, sub-as- 
sist., to be deputy assistant in 2d class, from I9th 
March 1832, in sue. to Capt. Fcndall proceeded to 
Europe on furl. 

tiapt. D Williams, 45th N.L, re appointed to 
army coinmissariat, to fill an existing vacancy, 
and placed at h^ of class of sub-assistants. 

Head-Quarters, J«/p31.-The following ordm 
confirmed {—Assist Surg. J. Bryce to do dutv with 
artillery at Dum Dum’; date 14th July.-2d-Licut 
J. Laughton to act as a^. to corps of engineers, 
V. Waugh app, to great trigonometrical survey. 

Capt. Thompson, deputy assist. acU. general, 
appomted to Dmpore alvls|pn. 

Capt. and Brigade Major WyUle appointed to 
Cawnpore. 

Aug, L-Aiilst Surg. J. Itaford (at^h^ to 
horse artillery at Cawnpore) app. to eth bat artil- 
lery. 

Assist Surg. J. H. Serrell to do duty with IM 
brigade hone artillery at Cawnpore. 
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s«th^. •» N*«!!«i«l 5- ¥• OonxM ho® 

mh to 88th do., at Myftpooriie^ H. ftuMell from 
wyOi to 97th 1^ Oumwarralv and Huiilnga- 
tSi F. Beavim ^ Mth t668thV. at Anrae&t 
r P. Trower from 85tli to 88d dh.* at BarraCk- 
Mre s S. A. Abbott fnxn 49d to 6ltt do., at Nee- 
nwch} R. Parker (on frirl ) from 48th to Sd do., 


at Mynpoorie ; C. E. Goad from 12th to 46th 
atNeemucht Q. Hamilton (on SA) from 
athto 97th 40., atGuxrawarrah .and Hpisinga- 
; R. C. t^lnghm from 6th to 11th do., at 
Chittagong i T. Smith from 49th to 16th da, at 

tra^ated^aigna appointed to 
coriM, viz» I). Seaton (on furl.) to left wing Euro- 
iiean regt., at Dlnaporei R. Thatcher to 9th N.I., 
l^Aani i R> Guise to 19th da, at Ludknow i C. F. 
Brueie to 13th da, at Bareilly. 

Aw. .1.— The fidlowlng removals and postings 
mwie in the Re^ of Artlttery M^ora W. Bat- 

tine from 1st brig* horse artillery toa7th bat. foot 



„ . Ma- 

^bon from 4th oomp* 9d bat. to9d comp. 3d bat. ; 
G. Penington (new ptom.) to 4th comp. 9d bat.— 
Ist-Lleuta. T. Hickman from 9d tr. let brig, to 
5th comp. 8th baht D. Ewart from 1st tr. 1st 
brig, to 4th comp. 7th bat. ; W. C. J. Lewin from 
4th tr. 3d brig, to 4th comp. 4th batt P. A. 
Torckler from 1st comp. 2d hat. to 3d comp. 6th 
bat : J. Turton from Sd corap. 6th bat. to 1st 
comp. 5th bat. j J. R. Revell from 1st comp. 6th 
bat to 1st comp. 2d bat.t A. Campbell from 4th 
comp. 4th bat. to 7th comp. 6th bat— fld-Lieuts. 
K. J. White from 2d comp. 2d bat to 2d comp. 4th 
bat. : R. Walker ftom 2d comp. 4th bat to 2d 
comp. 2d bat. 

Ena. T. Brodle. 45th N.I., to be a((}utant of 
Sylhet Light Infantry. 

Aug. 6.— The following removals and postings of 
Surgeons made:— J. Watson, m.d., from 20lh to 
G7tn N.I.; J. S. Toke to 20th do. : G. Waddell, 
m.Um from 68th to 26th do.) I. Jackson from 32d 
to 68th do. ; A. Davidson, m.d., to 32d do. ; J. 
Morton fronr 70th to 66th da « W. Hamilton, m.d., 
to TOtb do. : T. E. Dempster to 43d do. ; W. A. 
Venour from 65th to 13tn da ; R. M. M. Thom- 
son to G5th do. 

Auist. Surg. McN. Rind to do duty with 44th 
N.l. at Barielly. 


HMd-Omrtmt AUK* l(k— Lieut Col. A. Rabnu 
(new psoin.) poM to r^ wiqg European rent i . 
and LJmt doL X Locket removed ROm right 
wing ditto ibo a9dlf.K 

Aug. 11.— The following division and regimental 
orders conArmed:— Assist. Surg. «W. B. Davies to 
do duty with 36th N.J., aniLtpjoin d^hment of 
that corps atObwahattyi ffte 24tfi luly.-LIetit. 
H. N. Wontay toaet as adj. to left wtag 74th N.f., 
during its separation from regjlmentai head^iuar- 
ters ; date 28ui July. 

Aug. 13.— The following romovalf and postings 
of Surgeons made;— W.^ Dyer, from 66th to7w 
N.l. } and J. J. Paterson from fid to 66th ditto. 

Lieut and A^. R. W. Beatson, 79d N.l., to be 
station staff at Berhampore date of station order 
27th July. 

99rh N.L Lieut A. Park to be adj„ v, Simpson, 
p rmitted to resign appointment 

Aa*am Ligfit Inf, Ens. H. L. Bigge, 66th N.L, 
to be adJ., t. Tait removed to 4th L^i Horse. 

Aug 14 —Major Hugh (PDonel, 13th to do duty 
with 49th N.l. ; and MiOor G. B. Bell, 68th, to da 
du^ with 41st ditto. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Griffiths, 16lh N.I., doing 
duty with 70th regt., removed from former corps, 
and directed to do duty under superintending sur- 
geon at CawnpOra 


The undennentlooed officers, liavina passed pre- 
scribed examination in Persian and HIndoostaneo 
languages, exempted from further examination, 
except one oy pumic examiners in College of Fort 
William, which they will be expected to undergo 
whenever they may visit presidency :— 

Lieut. R. Cautley, KHh regt. L.C. 

Lieut. David Wilkie, 4th regt N.l. 

Lieut John R. Younger, 66th regt N.l. 

Ens. W. Swatman, 66th regt N.L 
Ens. John A. Kirby, 64th regt. N.L 
Lieut. T. S. Fast, 69th regt N.l. 

Lieut J. Skinner, 61st regt N.l. 

Ist-Lieut F. A. Miles, artillery, havinff passed 
examination in native language, by public exa- 
miners of College of Fost William, exempted 
from future examination. 


Fort WiUiufn$ Aug. 97**~Acting Comet J. D« 
Moffat prom, to rank of cornet, to flit a vacancy in 
cavalry, from 2.3d July 18^, in sue. to J. Milner 
invaiiaed. 

Cant John Davies, fort adj., to officiate as town 
and fort major of Foft William, from 1st Sept, 
until further orders, v. Major Powney. 

Major Jonathan Scott, regt. of artillery, at his 
his own request, transf. to invalid cstab. 

Capt Wm. Gi^en, 36th N.I., assist qu. mast 
gen., to be an omciating aiae-de-camp on personal 
stoff of Ooveraor GeneraL 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Aug. 13. 2(1- 
Lieut. John Innet, r^t of artillery. 


To Europe.— Aug. 3. Lieut W. J. B. Knyvett, 
3&th N.L, for heutii.— 6. Lieut W. I>. Little- 
john. 71st N.L, for health.— M. Capt. C. D'Oyly 
Aplin, .33d N.L, for health.— Lieut T. A. K. 
MacGrwor, left wing Europ. regt, for health.— 
Lieut Edw. Watt, 6th L.C., fc^ealth.— Eaa. G. 

B. Harvey, 17th N.L, for health.— 20. Ist-Lieut. 

E. R. Watts, regt of artiL, for health Assist. 

Surg. Wm. Warlow, for health.— 27. Acting Ens. 
W. A. Cooke, doing duty with 38th N.L, fur 
health. 

To Singapore.— Aug. 90. 2d-Lieut B. W* S. 
Scott, regt of artiU, for nine montha, for health. 
—22. Ist-Lieut S. Mallock, corps of engineen. for 
four months, for health. 

To New South Wa/ee— Aug. SO, Lieut P. Hop- 
kins, 27th N.I., for two years, for health. * 

To Van Diemen’a Land.- Aug. 27* Capt Alex. 
Wright, Invalid estah., for two years, for health. 

To C/dna.— Aug. 9. 2d-Lieut Percival 'Bridg- 
man, regt of artil., and gd-assbtaut to great trigo- 
nometrical survey, for six months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope.— Aug. 13. Comet C. G. 
Fagan, 8th L.C., for twoyearr, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaL 

Aug. 2. Emeliat Rebeiro, from Rio de Janeiro. 
Departure. 

Aug. 7. Hoogly, Bacon, for Boston (America). 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

DSATH5. 

July 21. At Nusseerghad, the lady of Capt J. 
E. Delmstt attillery of aeon. 

Aug 1. At Shahjehanpoie, the1a<ly of Lieut J. 
V. Forbes, ofadwighcer. 

— At Barelly, Mm Major Blidr, 3d Local 
Horse, of a daughter. 

— At Futty (Ihur, Mra. Wm. Hen. DcGrayther, 
of a daughter. 

4. At Mooauffarpeor, thofady of Thos. Clarke, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Allahabad, Mn. John Horn, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. W. J. Crawlw, -of a son.. 
6. At Calcutta, Mrs. A. Moreiro, of a son. 

a In Dhurmmtollah, Mrs. James Jacobs, of a 
daughter. 
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la At EbtaSyi Mn. J. J. MtfquM, of* dauflih- 

%l. At Calcutta. Mw, P. H. Petewon, of a ion. 
lA At Calcutta. Mn. J. R. Aitken, of a daugh- 

^So. At Calcutta. Mw. Robert Macarthy. of a 


SA At Calcutta, Mr^anVoont,ofadaugh^. 
— At ChAademagore, Mrs. John McLean, of a 

Calcutta. Mt». C. Noyea, of a son. 

^ 28. At Calcutta, Mrs. Augustlu Pereira, of a 
daughter. 

Sept. 4. At Calcutta, Mrs. O. R. Gardner, of a 
daughter. 


Ja/y 23. At Putteh'Gurh, Mr. T. P. Hall to Mrs. 
Theresa Loving. 

Aug. At Moosuffbrpoor, Mr. W. R. Chill to 
Miss Indiana Clarke. 

7. At Calcutta, Mr. W. Josiah Lloyd to Mias 
Frances Ward. j| 

H. At Calcutta, Mr. Hance Williamson to Miss 
Sarah Barker. , , 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Julius Pigot, of Chander- 
nagore, to MissDesirteCasabon. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. T. O'Sullivan, medical 
department, to Miss Mary Roach. 

17, At CalcutU. Mr. Murray, of Dum Dum, 
to Miss Mary Ann Keefe. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edwin Pearsall to Miss 
Ann Ruff*. 

21. At Allahabad, Mr. D. Batavia to Mls« A. P. 
Shepherd. 

22. At Allahabad. Mr. C. Douglas to Miss A. 
Thorpe. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. John Weaver to Miss E. 
L. A. M. Marriott. 

Lately At Calcutta, Mr. John Iligginrt, II.C. 
marine, to Miss Mary Castlcreagh McGrath. 


mabrafi. 

GOVEaNMENT GEMEEai 
ORDERS 

OALIAOT CONDUCT OP NATlPl SOtDimg. 

Fort St. GeorgCt Aug. 17, 1832.— His 
Esc. the Cominander.in- Chief has brought 
to the notice of the government the gal. 
lant and devoted conduct of Naigue Ca- 
mel Mahomed and privates Shaikh ObduL 
lah and Shaikh Nubby of the 14th itgt, 
N.I., who were killed in an attempt to 
protect the joint magistrate of Cuddapah 
against an attack of an infuriated and mis- 
guided mob. 'Hie Right Hon, the Go- 
vernor in Council, while he deeply regrets 
the untimely fate of these brave soldiers 
derives satisfaction from thus publicly sc! 
knowledging his sense of their exertions, 
and in peifcioning their nearest heirs on 
the full pay of their deceased relatives. 

Tlie Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is further pleased to mark his approba- 
tion of the meritorious conduct of privates 
Buldey Eire and Rungiah of the same 
regiment, who u ere severely wounded on 
-the occasion in question, by promoting 
them to tho rank of havildar, and by di- 
recting that they shall be borne as super- 
numeraries ufitil vacancies occur to bring 
them on the strength of their corps. 


July 17. At Kyak Phyoo, Okpt. Walter Bade- 
nach, 57 th regt. N.I., aged 49. 

26. At Meerut, Mary, wife of Mr. M. Hickie, 
merchant at that station. 

Aug.Z. At Calcutta, John Cox, Esq., aged 42. 

5. At the General Hospital, Mr. Henry Hig- 
gins, of the iron-bridge department, aged 34. 

6 . At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. H. G. 
Statham, aged 25. 

— At Calcutta, Mn. Elizabeth Kerr, aged 70. 

7 . At Benares, Mr. James Barnsley, aged 32. 

10 . On board his pinnace, near Budge Budge, 

James Alexander Ayton, Esq., aged 41. late bre- 
vet captain, qu.maat. and interp.»th Bengal N.I., 
and an assistant professor in the college uf Fort 
William. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Treble, wife of Mr. 
John Treble, aged 27 . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John C. Finch, aged 32. 

1.1 At Calcutta, Mias Margaret Hoggan. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mr. William Faria, aged 24. 

18. At Calcutta, Miss Maiy Taylor, ageil 57. 

19. Drowned in the river liooghly, a little above 
Halllday river, Mr. R, P. Sinclair, H.C. marine, 
in his 22 d year. 

— At Calcutta, Master Francis Hastings, aged 
14 years. 

20 . At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Moore, assutant 
H.C. stud, Hlssar, aged 38. 

22. At Calcutta, Mn. E. Roberts, aged 25. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. William Hobron, 
marine, iwed 31. 

25. At Calcutta, Monsieur A. Maurevert. 

26. At Calcutta, Mr. Archibald TIkho, late en- 
gineer m the H.C. new mint, aged 41. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mr. George Thomas Tate, of 
CQMniaptlon, ag^ 20 . • 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Lachlan Falconer, late 

***S?*jftCaicutta, Mr. Simon Rodrigues, assis- 
tant In the Manne Board Ofilce, aged 4a 
i— At Calcutta, Mr. R. E. Jones, aged 45. 

Sept, 1. At Cflicutta, Mr. James Gould, tide- 
water, aged 56. 

3 . At Cawnport, Lieut James Burnett, 44th 
regt N. I., eldest son of Col. Burnett, ofGadgirth, 
:North Britain. 

Lately, At Akyab, Mr. John Henry Bolst, mu- 
sician, aged 40. 


OUDNANCE AND GUN-CARRIAGE ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 

Fort St. GeorgCt Sept. 21, 1832,— The 
appointments of principal commissary of 
ordnance and superintendent of the gun- 
carriage manufactory having been united 
under one officer, and the services of the 
non-commissioned officers, artificers, &c. 
of the two establishments having been ren- 
dered available under his orders in either 
department, the Right Honourable the 
Governor in Council is pleased to extend 
the benefits of this arrangement jjy discon- 
tinuing the appointment of deputy super- 
intendent of the gun-carriage manufactory 
and designating the officer who now holds 
that situation, “ deputy to the principal 
commissary of ordnance and superinten- 
dent of the giin-carriap manufactory,” 
without alteration in his present allow- 
ances. 

GARRISON SURGEON AND SURGEON OT THE 
GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

Fort St, George, Sept. 26, 1832.-The 
appointments of garrison surgeon and sur- 
geon of the general hospital at the presi- 
dency have been separated under orders 
from the Hon. the Court of Directors. 


COURT-MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN FRENCH. 

Head- Quarters, Camp, Bangdo^^ Sept, 
6, 1832— The following extract from the 
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confirm®** proceodingt ^ .mn European 
General Court Martial, bolden at Fort St. 
George, on the 24lh Aug. 1832, by virtue 
of a warrant from his Exc. Lieut. Gen. 
tl,e Hon. Sir R. W. O’Callaghan, K.C.B., 
commander.in-chief, are published to the 

jjisign George Edward French of the 
27th regt. N.I., placed in arrest by order 
of Colonel James Allen, commanding the 
troops in the garrison of Fort St. George, 
on the following charges. 

First charge , — “ For having, at Fort St. 
George, on the 19th of July 1832, when 
in command of the Wallajah Gate guard, 
been drunk on duty. 

Second charge—** For having at the 
same place, at six o^clock in the afternoon 
of the same day, absented himself with- 
out leave from his guard, so, remaining 
absent until a quarter past eleven o’clock 
at night. 

Third charge . — “ For having at the same 
place, at a quarter past twelve o’clock on 
the morning of the day following, been 
absent without leave from his guard, when 
paraded to receive the grand rounds. 

Fourth charge.—** For having at the 
same place, at half-past four o’clock on 
the morning of the same day last men- 
tioned, absented himself without leave 
from his guard, so remaining absent 
during the remainder of his tour of duty. 

Fifth charge.-^** For conduct to the pre- 
judice of good order and military disci- 
pline, in having at the same place, on the 
day last mentioned, prepared and sent in 
a guard report, false and inaccurate in the 
following particulars ; namely, that he, 
the said Ensign French, had received 
grand rounds at a quarter past twelve 
o’clock that morning, and further that he 
had received visiting rounds by the officers 
of the main guard at two o’clock that 
morning. 

*•" The above being in breach of the ar. 
tides of war.” 

(Signed) J. Allxn, Colonel, 
Commanding the troops in gar- 
rison of Fort St. George.” 
Fort St, George, 23d July 1832. 


Ensign Geoife Edward Ficneb, charged 
in addition to Uie charges originally pre- 
ferred against him : 

Third additional charge, — “ I charge 
Ens. George Edward French, of the 27th 
regt. N.I.,, with acandBious and infamotia 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in having, at 
Madras, on the morning of the 28th of 
July 1832, entered my quarters, and with- 
out provocation, most violently and un- 
warrantably assaulted and insulted me, 
notwithstanding that be, the said Ens. 
French, was at the time in arrest, on char- 
ges affecting his conduct and character as 
a gentleman. 

** The above being in breach of the ar- 
ticles of war.” 

(Signed) H. Y, Pope, Ens. 

and adj. 27th N.I. 
Madras, 2Rth July 1832. 

Finding,— The court having most ma- 
turely weighed and duly considered the 
whole of the evidence brought forward in 
support of the prosecution, as well as 
what the prisoner, Ens. George Edward 
French of the 27th regt. N.I., has urged 
in his defence, and the evidence in sup- 
port thereof, is of opinion ; 

Finding on the First Charge, — That the 
prisoner is not guilty. 

Finding on the Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth charges, — Tliat the prisoner is 
guilty. 

Finding on the First, Second, and Third 
Additional Charges,— That the prisoner is 
guilty. 

Sentence,— The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Ens. George Edward 
French, of the 27th regt. N.I., to be 
cashiered. 

(Signed) W. G. Pearsk, Colonel 

and President. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghah, 

Lieut. Gen., and Com.-in- Chief. 
Bangalore, 5th Sept. 1832. 

Mr, George Edward French will place 
himself under the orders of the Town 
Major of Fort St, George. 


Ensign George Edward French, charged^ 
in addition to the charges originally pre-* 
ferred against him ; 

First additional cAorg^*—With having 
at Madras, on the 27th of July 1832, 
broken his arrest by going to the quarters 
of Ensign and Adjutant Hillyar Young 
Pope, of the 27th regt. N.I. 

Second additional charge,—** With hav- 
ing, at the same place, on the following 
day, again broken his arrest by proceeding 
to the quarters oft the said Ensign and 
Adjutant Pope. 

The above being in breach of the ar- 
ticles of war.” 

(Signed) Leok. Cooper, Lieut. Col. 

Commanding the 27th regt. N.I. 
Madras, 28th July 1832. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Oct, 2. A, P. Onslow, Esq., to act m assistant 
idire and joint criminal Judge at Cningleput, 
imng employment of Mr. Neave as acting mint 


E. C. Lovell, Esq., to act as deputy secretory to 
government in military denartm^t, dunng al>- 
sraceof Mr. Conolly, on sick certificate. 

C. R. Baynes, Esq., to act as he^^assirtant to 
accountant-general during absence of Mr. Hallett. 

W. Elliott, Esq., to act as Canarese translator to 
government durmg absence pf Mr. Conolly. 

J. Rhode. Esq., to he second assistant to col- 
lector and magistrate of Ganjam. 

6, C. M. Whlsh, Esq., to act as fudge and 
xninaliud^of Cuddapah, during absence of Mr. 
Strombom on sick certificate. , 

John Orr, Esq., to be principal collector and 
magistrate of Salem. 


T. V. Stonhouse, Esq., to be a member of mint 


committee. 



seereuuy during «mploymflat of Mr. LoveU on 
other duty. 

The undennentione^gentlemeB htve been ad- 
mitted eewriten on thl'esUMiihinent.s 
F. H. CroiicTt Thoa. Onilowi and A. M. Owen* 
Eaqra., firom 24th Aug. 1832.— J. J. Cotton, Esq., 
ftom 27 th Aug.— Fr. Copleston, Esq., ftom 24th 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Sec. 

Fort St, OMrge, Sept. 26, 1832.-C8pt. T. East- 
ment, 26th N.I., to act as barrack master at pre- 
sidency. 

Lieut O. H. Harper, 4()th N.I., to have tem- 
porary command of Sibbendy corps tn northern 
drears. 

Capt Archibald Logan, 33d N.I., to be paymas- 
ter of stipends at Vellore. 

Lieut Tudor Lavle, artillery, to Mi as secro 
tary to Military and Marine Board. 

Ena. W. A. Halsted, 11th N.I., to act as deputy 
secretary to Military and Marine Board. 

Sure. Sir Thomas Sevestre to continue to per- 
form duties of garrison surgeon at presidency (the 
above appointment and that of surgeon of general 
hospital having been separated). 

Assist Surg. W. Mortimer, m.o., to have ex- 
dusive charge of general hospital at presidency, 
with a salary of 6iu Ri. per mensem. 

Infantry, Sen. Mq). S. L Hodgson, firom 42th 
N.L, to be lieut col., v. Dovnes dec. ; date of 
com. 4th July 1832. 

4Sth N.I, Sen. Cant P. Whannell to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut E. j. Onsantoy, to be capti in 
sue. to Hodgson prom. } date oi corns. 4th July 
1832. 

Supemum. Lieut AS. Macqueen admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 49th N.L, to complete its es- 
tablishment 


gapatami _ 

as ^J. to MthN.LuntUfaSievadirf5Si?^ 

k Myion, wITiurgl 

Fort St, George, Oct, 5.— Mct OeoMe Rn..ir. . 
be surgeon of north-west district"** 

Capt Thomas Eastment, 2eth N.I tn . 

CloUdng y. 

8<h L.C. Sen. Comet Richard Prescott m k- 
limt, r. Cottrell invalided; date 
May MW, (Thto oncril iw p^'offr 
^et Pincott to b. Unit., la .wtoDlUJ 

Mwts. W. B. Thomiaaii mdW.Otimth ui 
mitted on estab. as assist surgeons, and ann tn 
duty under gyrlson surgeon of Port St. Ceor^ ' 

Hauftain, 17th N.I.-Lieul Chas. pStv S?h 
N.I.-Asslst.Surg. J. T. Maule.-Oct n 
- Foulls, Ist L.C.-C8pt R. Thorpe, 27th N I ' 
Thomson, a9th N.I. -Capt Jki.WyiHe, 


To E«rope.-Oct 2. Lieut i®. Macqueen. 4flth 
N.I., for health (to embark from Bomwy).,— Col 
7thN.I.-4. Capt N.L. Austen; 

18th N.I. 

To Sea.— Sept 28. Superintending Surg. James 
Annesley, for eighteen months, for health. 


ArtiUery. Ist-Lleut 6eo. Middlecoat to be capt, 
andgd-Lieut T. A. C. Godfrey to belst-lieut, 
V. Hockley Invalided; date of-coms. 15th Aug. 
1832.— Acting 2d-Lieut J. D. Mein to be 2(i-Ueut. 
to complete establishment, from above date. 

Lieut Cot F. P. Stewart permitted to resign 
office of paymaster of stipends at Vellore. 

Sept, 28.— 36rA N.I. Sen. Lieut J. P. Musgrove 
to be capt, and Sen. Ens. John Wilton to be 
lieut, V. Kellett dec. ; date of corns. 23d May 
1832. 

Assist Surg. M. F. Andenon permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Oct, 2.— Cadet of Cavalry A. Tottenham ad- 
mitted on estabi, and app. to act as comet 

Cadets of Artillery T. A. Campbell and Arch. 
Foulls admitted on estab., and app. to act as 2d- 
Ueuts. 


SHIPPING. 

Arriet^e. 

Sept. 29. David Clarke, Rayne, from Port Louis 
and Mauritius.- Off. 3. Robarte, Wake, from 
Bombay and Alleppy.— 4. La Jeune Valmyre, Le 
Bozee, from Bourbon and Karrical.— 6 . Nw/oik, 
Goldie, from Bencoolen. 

Departure*. 

Sept. 2% Bolton, Aldham, for Calcutta.— Oct. 1. 
Antoinette, Colin, for Pondicherry and Mauritlu'*. 
—2. H.M.S. Intogene, Blackwood, for Trlnro- 
mallee; and Mary Ann Webb, Hesse, fbr Calcutta. 
— 7 . Royal William, Livesay, for London. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


Head-(iuarter*, June 30, 1832.— Assist. Surg. J. 
Ladd removed from 20th N.I., to do duty with 
H.M. 54th regt. 

Assist Sure, H. Goodall removed from doing 
^ty with ttM. 54th regt, and posted to 20th 

Sept. 1.— Ist-Lieut. W. S. Croft, doing duty with 
3d bat aztUlecy* brought on effective strength 
of horse artillery, v. Aiqwck prom. 

Ist-Lieut J. B. Mawdsley to be continued with 
horse artillery till relieved by Lieut Croft at pre- 
sent on foreign aervicew 

Sept. 13.— Assist .Kurg. J. C, Puller removed 
from garrison hospital of Fort St George, and 
app. to do duty with H.M. 48th regt, till further 
orders. 

. Sept. 15.-y-Capt R. McLeod, recently Uransf. to 
Invalid estab., posted to 2d Nat Vet Bat . 

Sept. 17 .— Lieut. C. F. Llardet, having b^ apr 
•pointed adj. to 14th N.L. directed to rc-Join hli 
corps.— Lieut F.' W. Todd to act as adj. to above 
corps until arrival of Lieut. Llardet or further 
orders. 


Sept. 28. At Elllchpoor, old^ity, the lady of 
Capt. C. St John Grant, commandIngSd regt. Nl- 
Bam‘B infantry, of a daughter. 

22. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. J. 
Clough, 11th regt N.L, of a daughter. 

2.3. At Ootacamund, the lady of Sir J. Home, 
Bart., of Blackadder, of a son. 

26. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. T. G. 
Silver, 20tb N.L, ^ a daughter. 

26. At Trichlnopoly, the lady of Capt B. S. 
Ward, assistant surveyor general, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

July 13. At Madras, Gregory Sam, Esq., ag. d52. 

Aue. 17 . After a long and most swere illnres, 
Martha, second daughter of the late Adndral R(> 
bert Montagu, during her passage from England 
to Madras. • 

Sept. 1& At Trichlnopoly, to her Idth ymr, 
Elisabeth, wife of the Rev. John ^wt, chap- 
lain, Hbn. Eastlndia Company’t estaWishment 

26. At Naggery, Assist Surg. G. A. Austin, 
doing duty^h H.M. 45th regt. 


HbMe Attel^ene*'. 


ias.\ 

government order, 

CA7T. C0LUM80N. 

Marine Dejmrtment.^ Bombay/ Castle t 
SeiU. 17» Hon. the Go- 

Urnor in Council is pleased to permit 
Capt. Collinaon, of the Indian Navy, to 
retire from tlie service 
In aceeptinK Capt. Collinson's resigna- 
tion, his Lordship in Council has much 
pleasure in expressing the high sense 
wliicb he entertains of his long and 
valuable services in the Indian Navy, and 
cripecially of the xealous and judicious 
manner in which he has conducted the im- 
portant duties of commodore in the Gulf 
of Persia during the last three years. 


appointments, &c. 


BomfMy Outien Sept, 20, 1832.— Aalst Surge. 
Fcrrar and Stowell relieved from duties in Indian 
Navy ; and Assist. Surgs. F. Forbes and A. H. 
Lciin placed at dispoul of superintendent of 
Indian Navy, for duty In that service. 


Stipt. 21.— Assist. Surg. Meams to have charge 
of quarantine duties at Surat, and Assist. Sure. 
Lyons to have charge of ditto at Mandavie in 

( utch. 


INDIAN NAVY. 

Sept. 17.— Commander George Grant to be capt, 
in buc. to Capt CoUinsoii retired from service i 
date of rank 17th Sept 1U32. 


rURLOtlOHS. 

To Europe.’— Sept, 19. Lieut J. B. Harrison, 
Indian Navy, for h^th. —Mr. A. McDonald, 
niidbhipinan, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Sept. 20. Dorothy, Garnock. ftom Liverpool— 
24. H.C. sloop of war Cewte, Pepper, from China 
and Batavia. 

Departure. 

Sept. 15. Vmper, Brown, for CalcutU. 

Freight to London (Oct l)-£4. to £A. 10b. per 

ton. 
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BIRTMS, 

iiapss. At Oundavie. nssr Surat, ths^ lady of 

D. C. Bdl, Eiq., gu^sm Suiut* bt A 

**^%pt. 12. At Dapoolee, the lady of Lieut. C, 
Hunter, 10th N.I.. of a darter. 

10. At Poona, the la^ < of Assist Swig. W. B* 
Barrington. A.B., 17th N.I., of a daughter. 

20. At Colahah. the uidy of Lieut PsnoM, 11th 
N.L, of ■ daughter. 


Ceylon. 

suirriiro. 

ArritMjs at CoUmbo, 

Sept. 25. Achilles, Dunkln. from London.— Oct 
1. Morley, Doug]ai^ from Lonikm— 4. Atwiek, 
McKay, from London. 


<rape of CKooh fhovt 

BIRTHS. 

Oct 2. At Wynberg, the Hon. Mrs. Stewart, of 
Dalguise. of a daughter. - , v « 

7. At Cape Town, the lady of John Carter, 
Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. ^ ^ , 

17. On the Camp Ground, the lady of Major 
Gordem, of aton. ... .... 

20. At Llbertas, Stellenbosch, the lady of T., 
Harris, Esq., Bombay Invalid Establishment, of a 

Nov. 20. At Simon’s Town, the lady of Charlea 
E. Burton, Esq., 8th regt Bengal N.L, of a 

At Stellenbosch, Mrs. Dickinson, of adau^- 

At Cape Town, the lady of Capt Stocken- 
strom, of a daughter. 

MARRIAOR. 

Nov. 24. At George, J. A. Sinclair, Esq., to 
Julia Marla, eldest daughter of ft C. Marker, 
Esq., of Plettenberg*B Bay. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 14. At Cape Town, Mr. Thomaa Johnston, 
anativeof Edinburgh, wed 54. ^ ^ 

26. At sea. Capt Andorson, of the brig Olive 
Branch. , ... 

Oct. 21. Mr. James Sherman, aged 47. 

Nov. 1. Mr. G. S. Sleigh, aged 27. 

2, Mr. J. Moseley, aged 41. - « 

.3, At Somerset, CTzaheth, wife of the Rev, 
George Morgan, aged 26. 

25. Mr. George Madrin, Med 55. 

Dec. 6. At Cape Town, Mrs. de Roos, widow 
of the late Hendries de Roos, Esq., aged 74. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Coi.*monS| Feb. 13. 

East-India Com}mnys Charter, — Mr. C, 
Grant (in reply to an inquiry of Mr. 
Earing) stated, tlmt the question of the 
East- India Copipany’s Charter was at 
present under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment and the Court of Directors. The 
introduction of the Subject into the bouse 
certainly would not be deferred to a late 
period of the session ; indeed, it was his 
intention to bring it before them at no 
distant period. Of course he could not 
pledge himself to the exact moment, but 
he expected it would be before Easter. 


LAW. 

Court of Kino’s Bench, Jan, 21, 

The King v. the East-India Company.— 
Mr. Serjeant Spankie shewed cause against 
a rule, obtained in tlie last term, for a 
mandamus to the Directors of the East* 
India Company, commanding them to 
send a despatch to India according to the 
requisition of the Board of Control, at whose 
instance the application was made. He 
described tlie system under which theaiTairs 
of India were regulated. In matters of . 
government and revenue, the superinten- 
dance was placed in the hands of the 
Board of Control by the acts 24 Geo. III. 
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c. 25, and S3 Geo. Ill, c. 52. The ques- Control, who might, if t||ef thousht * 
tion in this case depended principally on per, avail tbOMtelveii df their pow» # * 

the 9th, lltb, 12th, 15tb, and 16th sec« ori^QAte a despatch on the nibfe^ It, 

tions of this last act, the object of which Joneses affidavit it was statH, that th* 
was to place the management of the affairs prlctice was, that no resolution or desnotch 
of India with the^ Directors of the East- when once originated, should be with* 
India Company, eicept in matters con- drawn by the Directors, without permi? 

nected with the civil and milita|^ govern- sion of the Board of Control ; but the 

ment and revenue of India, in which question here was, not what was the prac 
matters the Directors were to act under the tice, but what was the law, and he f Mr' 
superintendence of the Boaud of Control ; Serjeant Spankie) submitted that it was 

and it was further regulated, tliat all orders clear that the Directors had by law the 

and instructions sent by the Company in power to withdraw their despatch, and 

matters of trade should be first submitted throw the responsibility on the Board of 

totlie Board of Control for their inspec- Control, which Board might, if it thought 

tion, in order that they might see whether proper, avail itself of its powers to orijri. 

they included any matters relating to the nate a despatch on the subject, and there 

civil and military government. On their was therefore no necessity for a man- 

return, approved by the Board of Control, damns. 

the Directors were to forward them ; ana Sir Jarms Scarlett was beard on the same 
if the Diiectors, from any cause, sliould side, and was followed by Mr, Wigram and 
refuse to send the despatches as altered, Mr. FoUett. 

then the Commissioners had a power them- The AUomey-Gen£ral, in support of the 
selves to forward them, leaving however to rule, hoped to be able to show that the 

the Directors a power of appeal to his present application for a mandamus was 

Majesty in Council, if such despatches the proper mode of proceeding. His 

assent by the Board of Control should re-, learned friends had represented this as a 
late to any tiling but matters of govern- private debt from an individual subject of 
ment and revenue. The present case was the Nizam to Palmer and Co., and had 
brought before the court on an affidavit of treated it as' though it were a private mat- 
Mr. Jones, assistant secretary to the Com- ter; and so at first it was, butthosubsc- 

missioners of the Board of Control ; and queiit proceedings had made the case one 

the question was, wlicthcr Uiat board was of a political tendency, and had given it a 

now in a situation to entitle themselves to political importance. The Directors had, 

the mandamus which theV sought to oh- with reference to the debts of Palmer and 

tain, or whether they had not the remedy Co., obtained an opinion (which he con- 

in tlieir own hands. The learned Ser- tended was erroneous) from a high legal 

jeant, after reminding the court that it was authority, and had adopted it in their in- 

its invariable rule not to grant a mandamus structions to their residents in India, and 

where there was any other remedy, pro- it had been acted upon by the individual 

ceeded to state the facts out of which the in tlic present case. The Directors ought 

present application had arisen. The affairs to have appealed to the King in Council, 

of the late firm of William Palmer and Co., instead of rescinding their despatch, ac- 

who had for a period of about twenty cording to the decision in the case of Cap- 

* years carried on an extensive business as tain Hart, in Maulc and Selwyn, He con- 

bankers 'and money-agents at Hyderabad, tended that tlie decision of tile Board of 

in the Nizam's territories, were in a train Control in this case was right and final, and 

of settlement ; one account with a native that a mandamus was the proper and the 

of the territories remained unsettled, from only remedy upon the present state of facts, 

difficulties connected with the situation of It was manifest on the face of the de- 

the parties. A despatch wa.s prepared by spatch, that the Directors had made these 

the Directors addressed to Bengal, to be matters acts of state. It was in vain there- 

communicated to the Resident at Hyder- fore to call this a mere private transaction, 

abad, the object of which was to persuade The Directors had transmitted to the Board 

the Nizam to induce his subjects to submit of Control the communications which they 

the account with Palmer and Co. to arbi- had received from India on the subject, on 

tration, and the despatch was sent to the the ground that they contained public mat- 

Board of Control, who returned it altered, ters. The learned counsel,* after referring 

and with insertions relating to matters of to some of the clauses of the Act of Parlia- 

government. 'Die Directors at first adopted ment, went on to contend, that tlie Direc- 

this despatch j but an election taking place tors had been guilty of illegal conduct ; 

in the interval, the new Board of Direc- they had taken upon themselves to repeal 

tors rescinded the former approval. A cor- the law. If, as had been asserted on the 

respondence afterwards took place between other side, the Directow had no right to 

the two boards on the subject, and in a appeal to his Mmesty in Council, except 

.letter from the Directors to the Board of in the case of a despatch originating witii 

Control it was stated, that in rescinding the Board of Control, then they ® 
their resolution, they had no intention to have obeyed the orders of the ® 

interfere with the powers of the Board of Control. He contended, however, tna 
[ 
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undiHT the 16 tb section of the acta power of 
appeal waa given to the Directors, as well 
in the case of despatches originating with 
themselves, as in the case of despatches origi- 
nating with the Board of Control. If it were 
otherwise, the consequences would be mo^t 
mischievous. He contended that the Act of 
parliament ought to receive a liberal con- 
gtruction, and that, according to that con. 
struction, the Directors had no right to 
rescind a despatch or refuse to transmit it, 
unless they chose to appeal. The present pro. 
cceding, if the court made the rule absolute, 
would obtain from them a compliance with 
the directions of the Act of Parliament, 
or more solid reasons for their refusal. 

The SolicUor- General and Mr. uimos 
were heard on the same side. 

Ur. Justice Palteson inquiry what the 
Directors were to do in the case of a des- 
patch not relating to matters concerning 
the civil or military government or revenue 
of India, and that the commissioners made 
alterations relating to tliose matters, hav- 
ing no power to make alterations in such a 
document? 

The Solicitor- General submitted, that in 
tliat case the alterations would be equiva- 
lent to a despatch originating with the 
Hoard of Control, and then the Directors 
would have the power to appeal. 

The Court postponed giving judgment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST INDIA (QUESTION, 

There is' now a more general opinion 
entertained than ever, that a proposition 
will be made by Ministers to Parliament for 
an extension of the charters of the Bank 
and East-India Companies for a short 
period, until further time is allowed for 
the discussion on these most important 
subjects. The multi furious questions be- 
fore Parliament would, but for this ar- 
rangement, protract the sessions to the 
very end of the year. The mercantile in- 
terest seems fully prepared for the an- 
nouncement, as far as regards the East- 
India Company . — Morning Chronicle. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES. 

Uth L. Draffs, (hi Bengali Lieut. Wm. Handley 
to be cant, by pureh., v. Creighton who retires; 
<\)ruet J. R. II. Rose to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Handley ; and Ens. Alex. Walker, from 91 si P., 
to lx* comet by purch., v. Rose; (all 11 Jan. 33). 

Ifitt L. Drags. (In Bengal). Comet II. G.-irrett 
to be lieut. by purch., v. Pitman, who retires ; 
»nd W. S. O^Grady to be comet by purch., v. 
(larrett ^both f?5 Jan. S3). 

3d Foot (in Bengal)i»Ens. and Adj. Wm. White 
to have rank of lieut. (8 Dee. 31); Ens. Allan 
Mmaies, from 48th F., to be Ens., v. White app. 
adj. (13 June 32). 

GthFwt (at Bombay). Cant. Edw. Drury, from 
n. p. 5th F., to be capt., v. Fred. Richardson, who 
«ch. (28 Dec. 32) » Ens. Chas. D. Bailey, from 

p. 2l8t L. Drags., to be ens., v. Imlach app. 
qu. mast, m 1st F. (28 da) 

. Mint. Jour. N. S.Vor.lO. No.ilO. 


13IA Toot (in Beiwal). Ens. Thos. Sewell to be 
lieut by piircn., v. Darlot who retires ; and Hon. 
E. J. W. Forester to be ens. by purch., v« Sewell 
(both 2ft Dec. 32). 

16th Foot (in Bengal). Lieut R. Carr to be capt, 
V. Walton dec. (11 Dec. 3|p; Ens. C. C. Adams to 
be lieut., v. Carr prom. (14 Der.) ; Ens. C. J. Car- 
ter tt> be lieut.^ v. Crumpe dec. (28 Dec.) ; Ens. 
J. B. Irwin, from 87th P., to be ens., v. Adams 
(10 Jam 33); Ens. C. H. Fitzgerald, from 98th 
P., to be ens., v. Carter (llJan.); Lieut J. K. 
Taylor from h. p. 17th L. Drags., to be lieut., v. 
A. R. Evans, who has received a commuted allow- 
ance (ft Feb.) 

l7fA Foot (In New South Wales). James Fur- 
neaux to be ens. by purch., v. Edwards app. to 
74th regt. (8 Feb. .33). 

20th Foot (at Bombay). Edw. Hill to be ens. by 
nurch., v. Prendergast, who retires (*2fl Dec. .32) ; 
Maj. Alex. Fraser, from 40th F., to be major, v. 
Slmcockcs, who exrh. (21 March :i2) ; Ens. Philip 
Le Couteur, from h. p. unattached, to be ens., 
V. Stanford dec. (11 Jan. a3). 

2lith Foot (in Bengal). Capt.Wm.Senhouse, from 
h. p., to be capt, v. Alex. Calder, who exeb., rcc. 
dlf. (1.5 Feb. 32'. 

29th Foot (at Mauritius). Ens. K. G. Nicolay, 
from 93d F., to be Ens., v. Adams who retires (21 
Dec. 32) ; Lieut W. F. Byng, from 7th regt., to be 
lieut., V. John O’Neill, who retires upon h. p., 
rec. dlf. (1.5 Feb. 33). 

31»t Fi>»t (in Bengal). Ens. R. T. Eagnr to be 
lieut. bv purch., V. Durnford who retires; and 
A. Du Bourdicu to be ens. by purch., v. Eager 
(both 25 Jan. 33 . 

38th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. II. Close to l)e lieut., 
V. Whittcll dec, ; and II. W. Bate to be ens., v. 
Close (both 15 Feb. 33). 

39th Foitt (at Madras.). Ens. G. A. Watson, from 
27th F., to be lie ut. by purch., v. Glynnc, who 
retires (21 Dec. 32) ; Ens. U. S. Boland to be lieut. 
by purch.. v. T. F. Sinclair, who retires; and 
John Harvey to be ens. by purch., v. Boland (both 
1st Feb. 3.3). 

40fh Foot (at Bombay). Maj. John S.Slmcockes, 
from 20th F., to be major, v. Fraser, who exeb. 
(21 March 32). 

41«f Foot (at Madras). Ens. R. Harnett to be 
lieut. V, Dalntry dec. (22 May .31) ; Ens. G. S. 
Montizaral)ett to be lieut. by purch., v. Harnett, 
whose prom., by purch., h.is been cancelled (11 
Jan. .33) ; Ens Carrel O’Meara, from b. n. 1st K,, 
to1)eens., v, Montizamliert (11 do.); Stan Assist. 
Surg. N. Partnell to be assist, surg., v. G. R. 
Dartnell, who exrh. (IH Jan. 33). 

45fh Foot (at Madras). Lieut. (L H. Moore, from 
h. p. 6()th F., to be lieut., v. A. Clemhning, who 
exch. (4th Jan. 33); Lieut. Geo. M inter to be 
capt., v. Pci ham dec. (29 Apr, .32) ; Ens. H. B. 
Bennett to be lieut., v. Minter (29 do.' ; Ens. .ind 
Adj John nine to have rank of lieut. (30 do.) ; 
Ens, Jas. Canipliell, from h. p. 78th F., to be 
ens., V. Bennett (11 Jan. 33) ; Maj. E. F. Boys to 
be lIcut.-coL, v, Shaw dec. ; Urev. Maj. R. Moore 
to be major v. Boys; and Lieut. John MacIntyre 
to be capt., v. Moore ; .all 21 June 32). 

46fh ¥ot>t (at Madras). Ens. O. II. L. Wharton, 
from 72(1 F., to be ens., v. Menzicr app. to 3d F, 
(11 Jan. 3.3). 

49/h Foot (in Bengal'. C. A. .Sinclair to be ens., 
V. Campbell dec. (1.3 Oct.) 

65th Fi>ot (at Madras). Ens. .Tohn Coats to be 
lieut., V. Macdonald dec. (.3 June .32) ; Eus. II. 
M’Casklll to ^ lieut., v. Morrison dec. (4 June) ; 
Ens. Thos. de Havilland to l)e lieut. by purch., v. 
McCjuskiU, whose prom., by purch., is not to take 
place ■ 15 Feb. 33) ; Septimus Campbell to be ens., 
V. Coats (16 do.) 

67th Foot (at Madras^. Lieut. J. M. Kidd to be 
capt. by purch., v. Lane, who retires; En.s. A. 
T. Allen to Ijc lieut. by purch., v. Kidd; and .1. 
H. .Shadforth to be ens. by purdi., v. Allan (all 
28 Dec. 32). 

58th Foot (In f'evlon'. Staff Assist. Surg. G. K. 
Pitcairn, m.d., to be assist, surg., v. Toulmindec. 
(21 Dec. 32). 

Olst Foot (in Ceylon). Ens. J. T. BUgb, from* 
94th regt., to be ens., v. Seton who ex. (18 Jan. 33). 

cad Foot (la N. S. Woles). A. F. Codd to be 
ens, by purch., v. Jervis app. tolOlb Foot (21 Dec, 
32'. . 

(I* 




Tdth Foot (in Ceylon^. J. F. Hallburton to be 
cnt. by purcD.» v. Alvares, vho retires 15 Fcb» 
Sil) : Surg. John McAndrewt from 14th regt* to 
beturg., V. Henderson, who exch. (15 do). 

87f5 Foot (at Mauritius). Capt J. B. Craves, 
from h. p. unattached, to be capt., v. Wood who 
retires (15Lh Feb. .')3). 

iffth Foot (in Ceylon). W. O’Mslley to bo ens, 
by purrh., v. Crowe who retires (28 Dec. .12} . 

> bOtA Foot (at Cape). Ens. Walter Balfour, ftom 
h. p. 67 F., to be ens., v. Fitsger^d app. to 16th 
F. (11 Jan. 33) ; Lieut. J. 11. Armstrong to be 
cant by purch., v. Mahon, who retires; Ens. 
John Uaincr to be llcut. by purch., v. Armstrong ; 
and W. Iluascll to be ens. by purth. 

{K)r5 Foot. Lieut. L. Cowell, from b. n. 10th F., 
to be lieut., v. W. S. Norton, who exen. (4 Jan). 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrieala. 

January 28. Imogene, Richardson, from Mau- 
ritius 7th Nov. J at Liverpool.— 29. P/imeia Vic- 
ioria, Snell, from Bengal; at Liverpool.— 20. 
Abel Gower, Smith, from Mauritius 23d Oct. ; and 
Governor Harcourt, Mllbank. from Mauritius 6th 
Nov. and Cape 30th ditto; both at Brislol.~30. 
Catherine, Fenn, from Bengal 20th Sept., and 
Cape 26th Nov.; at Deal.— 30. Cajrfam CooAr, 
Stewart, from Van Diemen’s Land 8th Aug. ; at 
Cravesend.— 30 Joanna, MiKellar, from Bengal 
9th Sept.; and Memnvn,. Fattinson, from ditto 
26th Aug.; both at LlvcrpooL— Inglis, 
from Singapore, Batavia, 6tc. ; at Standgate 
Creek.— 31. Ferguaatn, Voung, from Bengal 6th 
Sept, and Cape 27th Nov. ; and FJiza, Dixon, 
from Sumatra 29th Sept.; both at Deal. — 31. 
EHiabeth, Craigie, from Singapore 4th Sept.; 
and Francia, Kirkus, flrom hlauritius 4th Nov. ; 
both off Dover.— 31. Severn, Saunders, fn)m Sin- 
gapore 97ih July and Cape 17th Nov.; at Cowes. 
— Fsbruary 4. Royai WUUam, Livesay, from 
Madras 7th Oct. ; off Brighton.— 4. Sarah and 
FUizabeVi, Swain, from South Se&t (Japan 6th 
June),; at Deal.— 5. JSlisabeth Mo(oe, Moore, from 
Cape 26th Nov.; at Gravesend.- 6. Heroine, 
Wyatt, from Bengal 28th Aug. » Voyager, Ander- 
son, from Mauritius 18th Oct. ; and Jiritannia, 
Fetds, from Mauritius 22d Oct. and Cape 26th 
Nov. ; all at Gravesend.— 6. Royal Admiral, Po- 
theringharo, from Batavia 4th Oct.; at Falmouth. 
—10 Gilmore, Friend, from Singapore 30th Aug. ; 
off Margate —11. Atlue, Hunt, from Mauritius 
15th Not., and Cape 9th Dec. ; off Margate.— 13, 
Sophia, Yates, from N. S. Wales 9th Sept, and 
V. D. Land loth Oct; at Liverpool— 17* Hector, 
Freeman, from Ceylon 16lh Oct, Mauritius 13th 
Nov,, and Cape 9tn Dec.; at Deal— 18. Forth, 
Robertson, from Y. D. Land 22d Sept.; OHve 
liranvh, Schirling, from Cape 7th Dec. ; and Mar- 
fMls CAandos, Gaylor, from ditto ; ail at Graves- 
end.— 28. Persian, Friend, from Mauritius ; off 
Margate.— 23. Falloden, Mould, from Mauritius 
Uth Nov. i at Plymouth. 

Dejiai turee, 

January 30. Mary Ann, Mitchell, for New 
South Wales; from Deal— 31. Hindoo, Askew, 
for Bengal; from Liverpool— Fjsbhuaby 8. Ja- 
bllee, Luce, for Batavia; from Liverpool.- 15. 
William, HaraUn, for Bengal ; from Greenock.— 
16. Renown, MacLeo<l, for Bengal: from Green- 
ock. —19. H.C.S. Kellie Ikutle, Pattullo, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China; from Plymouth.— 
SI. H.C..S, Thamea, Bidding, for Bombay and 
China; H.C.S. Warten Hosting#, ISandys, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China; Artdt, Sparkes, for 
Bengal; and leabella, Maugham, for Cape and 
Swan [liver; all from PorUmouth.— 21. H.C.S. 
Buckinghamahiret Shea, for Madras, Deogal, and 
China; andCAmle# Kerr, Brodie, fur Cape and 
.Bombay; both from Cowe8.-2I. Prince George, 
Creed, for Madras and Bengal; Dorothea, Conyng- 
hame, for Manilla; John Woodhall, Hendason, 
tot New South Wales : and Sarah, Whiteside, for 
Bombay ; all fiom Deal- 21. Esther, Nicholson, 
for Cape; from Weymouth.— 21. Ho/7, (Clark, 
for Bombay; Elizabeth, Blenkinsop, for '•ditto; 


PABBENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Catherine, from Bengal t Mrs. Col Taa 
M rs. Udny ; Mrs. Lock ; lifrs. Capt 
three chifdrai; Mrs. Knvvett and S5Sd« iS? 
Donnelly and child; Mrs. Lleweljm L tS; 
children; Miss Udny; Lieut Cbl.?I h 
B engal army ; Lieut. VF. J. B. Knvvett 38th 
ralfi.!.: |.Udny, pq., d.U kf.&,TA& 
Donncliy, Esq., merchant ; Mr. Donnelly w ^ 
Anderson, Ewi., Madras medical esteblishmebr.* 
several servants.- (Dr. Minto, H.M. 26th r2;* 
was landed at the Cape). 

Per Fergusaon, from Bengal ; Mrs. Bousfield; 
Mrs. Sunderland ; Mrs. Lacy ; Lieut Laev 1 
Everard. and Ens. Bridge, all of H.M. Buff 
Lieut Edw. Watt, 6th Bengal L.C.; Lieut w’ 
F. Beatson, 64th N.I.; Lieut O. Lomer 'oht 
N.I.; Lieut. jdT. D. Littlejohn, 7ist N.I. ; ut * 
Lieut. E. R. Walts, Bengal artillery ; Ens. n. 


B. Harv^, 17lh N.I. ; W. Warlow, Esq., ags|^ 
surgeon Bengal estab.— From the Cape : Lieut* 
Adams, H.5f. 27th regt,— From St. Helena: Mrs* 
Russell; Capt Russell, Madras army; three chiU 
dren.— (Mrs. Col. Fagan, bliss Fagan, Comet C 
Fagan of the «th Bengal L.C., and Mr. G. Fagan’ 
were landed at the Cape). * 

Pei- Oriaea, from Bengal; Lieut Gear; Lieut. 

“ Award. 

Per Royal William, from Madras: Mrs, Capt. 
Keating and four children ; Mrs. Campbell; Nlrs. 
Daiie and son i Mrs. Alexander ; Capt H. Keat- 
ing, Madras army ; Capt Jas. Campbell, 33d N.I. • 
Lieut. P. Ollphant, .16th N.I. ; Lieut. Tumour’ 
21st N.I. ; Lieut. Alexander, II.M. 67th regt; 
Lieut J. Campbell, H.M. 40th regt.; Ens. Met- 
calfe, H.M. 46th regt. ; Ens. Spencer; Ens. Hod- 
dlngton, 23d Madras L. Inf. ; Ena. John Tupucr, 
.loth N.I. ; L. Leslie, Esq., amt surg. H.M. 
45th regt. ; John Gill, Esq., assist, surg. Madras 
estab.; three children of Col. Vigoreux; tliree 
servants. 

Per Heroine, from Bengal : Mrs. McLeod and 
two children ; two female servants. 

Per Secern, from .Singapore : Capt. Halliburton. 

Per Britannia, from Mauritius: Capt Smith; 
Mr. De Villiers. 

Per Imngene, from Mauritius ; Capt. Mlllons, 
late of the Agnea lost in Torres Straits. 

Per Hector, from Ceylon: A, Stuart, Esq., 
civil service; Capt Buddeu, 96th regt.; LieuU 
Hudson Lowe, ditto. 

Per Atkta, from Mauritius : Mrs. IfMnter ; Mrs. 
Cooper; Mrs. Burnaby; Mrs. White; Mrs. 
Lloyd; Mrs. Mabllle; Mrs. Vogallot; Miss Me 
Gregor; Lieut. Gest ; Lieut Tiac ; Mr. Hunter; 
Mr. Vivet; Mr. Burnaby: Mr. Bagg; Mr. My* 
Bus; Mr. Blackburn; Mr. Mabille; Mr. Nlve; 
Mr. Lartique ; nine children ; eleven servants. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per H.C.S. Kellie Castle, tor Bengal; Mre. 
Crichton ; Mrs. Newton; Miss & Crichton ; Miss 
S. Terraneau; Major D. Crichton, Bengal army ; 
Ensigns Sinclair and Forbes, H.M. 13th regt; 
Ensigns Bourchier and Barnard, H.M. 26th ditto; 
Ens. Maute. H.M. 3l8t ditto ; Ens. O'Connell, 
H.M. 38th ditto; Mr. R. W. Hughes, writer; 
Mr, Chas. Newton, assist, surgeon; Mr. Michael 
Braham, free merchant; Mr. Alex. Cunningham, 
cadet; Mr. H. Terraneau.— For Madras: Mr. 
James Comfoot, m.d., assist, surgeon. 

PerH.as. Warren HasHnge, for Madrasi^ 
Bengal: Miss Eliza Smyth; Rev. George Pet- 
titt, missionary; Mr. J.J5. Mabraly* 

Lieut. CurwenGale. Benrtl N.I., to charge 
recruits; Lieut. Stewart, H.M. 89th Foot; Ens. 
Boland, ditto ; Ens. Finley, ditto ; Em- 
ditto; Ens. Taylor. H.M. 64 th Foot; Mr. ^t 
H. A. Hetvey,'cadet.-(Mr5.Pettltt was left at 
Portsmouth sick). 

Per H,C,S, Herg/brdekire, tor Bpmbiv 
Baber; Thos. Harvey Babw, BwmJ 

civil service; MiOor Thos. Leighton, Bombay 
army ; Mr« Stephen Chasseigne. 
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nr Bo Co So Buckinghamahire, for Madnuiand 
Mrt. Taylor; Mn. DowdalU Mrs. Ful- 
urt&; Mn* Learmouth ; Miit A. C. FuUarUm i 
MiM EHm Uarmouth; Misi A. F. Woollattt 
JohAFullarton, Esg.; Thomas Learmouth. Esq. ; 
Msior Taylor, H.M. 13th L. Drags.; Capt. Dow- 
flail H.M.fi4thi«gt.; Lieut Magan. rf.M. I3th 
L nragH. ; Comets Stock, Read, and Cox, ail of 
14 M. 13th ditto: Ensigns Moffatt and Brabason, 
£oth of H.M. 64th regt : Mr. W. W. G. Mason, 
^iter, Madras estaU : Messrs. Edw. Kevin, £. 

K. Sibley, and E. H. Impey, cadets, ditto, ; Mr. 

C, H. Birch, free-merchant 
Per H.CoSo Bombay, for St Helena: Mrs. So- 
lomon : Mrs. William Solomon ; Mr. F. M. Ba- 
ker, cadet : Mr. Sherrard. 

Per Chatiee Kerr, for Cape and Bomliay : Mrs. 
Whitohlllt Mrs. Billamore; Miss Shute; Capt. 
Blllamore, Bombay army: Capt. Coke; Mr. 
Drett : Mr. Tredgold : Mr. Jefflrey ; Mr. Eager ; 
Mr. Barrow. 

Per Prince Georget for Madras and Bengal: 
Mte M. A. Gilbert : Mr. Whilpdaile. 

LOSS OF SHIFPIKO. 

II.M.S. Fnrreeter, Lieut. W. H. Quin, from 
Plymouth to the Cane of Good 44upe. and the 
Providence, Campbell, from London to Bombay, 
were wrecked at Scllly on the night of the 14th 
February. Crews saved. 

births, marriages, and 

DEATHS. 

BIKTMS. 

Jtin, 1. In Devonshire-placc, the lady of J. S. 
Sullivan, Esq., of a daughter. 

2.3. On board the ship Catherine, from Calouttfl, 
in lat. 48. 23. N., long. 11. 20. W., the lady of 
Arthur Donnelly, 1 sq., of a daughter. 

28. In UppCT Wimpole Street, the lady of Geo. 
Arbuthnot, Esq., of a daughter. 

.30. The lady of C.ipt Rlvett Camac, R.N., of 
Baker Street, of a daughter. 

.31. In Dorset Square, the lady of Lieut. CoL 
.1. Tod, of a daughter. 

Fcl>. 1. In Saokvitle Street, the lady of Lieut, 
('ol. Seymour Blane, of a son. 

8 . In Upjmr Portland Place, the la<ly of H. St. 
George Tu^er, Esq., of a son. 

8 . At Edinburgh, the lady of Capt. Robert 
CamplKjll, 4(}th regt., of a son. 

14. At I.eamington, the latly of Capt. J. B, 
Smith, of a daughter. 

15. At Lower Suuimerlands, Exeter, the lady 
of Capt. Tanner, Indian Navy, of a son. 

— In Russell Square, the lady of Bury Hutch- 
inson, Esq., of a son. 

• MARRIAGES. 

Jen, 29. At St. Pancras Church, Geo. Alex* 
Hughes, Esq,, of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
inilltary service, to Ann, daughter of Win. F. 
Green, Esq., of Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square. 

.30. Lieut. Stoekley, of the Bombay army, to 
Maria, daughter of George Watts, Esq., of Jockey 
Hall, county Kildare, Ireland. 

31. At Christ Church, Surrey, Capt. James Wat- 
kins, of the Indian navy, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
of David Watson, Esq., Isl.uid of Guernsey. 

~ At Tannadice housc, Forfarshire, D. W. Bal- 
four, Esq., Hon. East-India Company's service, 
son of Lieut. Col. Balfour, 82d regt., to Mary, 
daughter of Charles Oglivy, Esq., of Tannadice. 

—■ At Cheltenham, Caesar Sutton, fesq., of Long- 

K , county of Wexford, Ireland, to Emma 
only child of the late Major Gibson, of the 
Hon. East-lndia Company’s service. 

Fab. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Tho- 
mas Lloyd Jones, l^q., to Elizabeth France", 
daughter of the lat# Robert Motherall, Esq., of 
the Bengal establishment. 

5. At St.. George’s, Hanover Square, Phillip 
William Mure, l&q., of Westham, In the county 
of Essex, second son of James Mure, Esq., of 
Great George Street, Westminster, to Louisa, el- 
dest daughter of Sir Thomas Strange, late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras. 


0. At Bath, Frederick Twynam, EsqM of the 
Hon. East-India Comnany'a aetrloe, toXl]^ 
tecM, youngest daughter of the late R. 

7. At West Bromwich, John Allan de Balln- 
hard, Esq., 92d Highlanders, third son of Jam« 
Carnegy,Fsq. , of Prince of Waleslsland, de^sed, 
to Ellen, diaugh'er Of J^ph Halford, Esq*, of 
Chailemont Hall. 

9. At St. George^s, Hanover Square, Thomas 
Postans, E^q., oithe Hon, East-India Companjfs 
military service, to Marianne, only child of Ri- 
chard B. H. Ridgway, Esq , of No. 31, Francis 
Street, Bedford Sc^uare. 

12. At Hlllend, James Christie, Esq., of the 


Madras army, to Martha, youngest daughter of 
the late James Reoch, Esq., of West Cainber. 

13. At Hammersmith Church, the Rev. Albert 
Mangles, son of James Mangles, Esq., M.P., of 
Woodbrldge, to Qeorglana, daughter of George 
Scott, Esq., of Ravenscourt. 

DEATHS. 

Sept. 10, 1832. At sea, on board the Fergusem, 
on the passage from India, Lieut. Wm. Palmer, 
39th regt. Bengal N.I. 

Dec. .31. n. C. Bazett, Esq., of the firm of Ba- 
zett, Colvin, and Co., Broad Street. 

Jan. 4. 183.3. At Leamington, Caroline, wife of 
Francis Whcler, Esq., Bengal Cavalry, aged 28 
years. 

8. Lieut. Gen. John McKenzie, lie formerly 
served in India and at the Cape of Gootl Hope. 

23. At Teignmouth, Devon, Admiral the Right 

Hon. Lottl Viscount Exmouth, G.C.B., vloe- 
admiial of the United Kingdom. • 

24. At Hoopern Villa, Exeter, of apoplexy, 
Capt. Robert Waite, of the Bombay army, iged. 
44 years. 

96. At Woolwich, Lieut. Gen. Sir John McLeod, 
G.C.H., dlrcctor-gcneral and colonel commandant 
of the royal horse artillery, in the 81st year of hit 
age. 

27. In Upper Gower Street, George Saltwll, 
Esq., formerly a commander in the Hon. E. 1. 
Company's service, aged 78. 

30. At Bath, ageil72, Mrs. Henley, widow of the 
late Rev. Samuel Henley, >d.d., late rector of Ren- 
dleshtim, Suffolk, and late principal of the East- 
India College, Hertfordshire. 

Feb. 1. At Gosport, Capt. T. Mackrdl, of the 
Royal Veteran Battalion, formerly of the '44th 
regt. 

2, At his residence, at F.xmmith, Lieut. Gen. 
Bov^, of tile Bombay establishment, in the 'fiUth 
year of hi^ age. Tire servitude of this much es- 
teemed officer in India was 42 years, during which 
period he was actively employed in numerous^ 
campaigns, and in the command of various mill- 
taiy districts and stations, with honour to himself, 
ana credit to his country. 

3. At Kensington, agetl 79, George Matcham, 
Esq., formerly in the civil service of the Hon. 
East-India Company, and late of .NshfoW l^dgc, 
in the county of Sussex. He waa brother-in-law 
of the late Admiral Viscount Nelson. 

7. At Bath, after a long Illness, Richard Wood- 
house, Esq., of Bed ford-square. 

12. At the Lees, Berwickshire, Sir John Mar- 
joribank-s, Bart., formerly memirer for the county. 
He is succcedwl inliis titl and estates by his eldest 
son, now Sir Edward Maijoribanks, Bart., who is 
at present in India. 

16. At his house on the Beacon, Exmouth, In 
the 45th year of his age, Capt. Robert Inverarity, 
of the Madras establimment* 

20. In Snckville Street, Gilbert Gardner, eldest 
son of Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart., aged 45. 

— At Woburn Hill, Chertsw, Surrey, Llewt. 
CoL William Miwon, of the Bombay establish- 
ment, aged 46. 

2L At Grove Place, Denmai^k Hill, Camber- 
well, aged -83, Mrs. Susanna Dennison, the Inst 
surviving sister of the late Robert Deimison, Esq., 
of Madras. 

24. In Green .Street, Grosvenor .Square, in the 
61stye.<ir of her age, Ann, widow of the late 
bert Clerk, Ksn., formerly of the Hon. East-lniUa 
Company’s civil service, on the Madras establlsh- 
uie^ 



m PRICES OF EUROPEAN OOODS IN THE BA8T» 

N.B. Thektter* P.C» denote prime eott» or num^fite^ur9r^ ptimi (ptr'eelel,) m At mmc. 

D. diecount (per cent.) on the eame,-^The bntat mound ie oftmi «o tttb, a oi» imZl 

tkuunds eqttal to 110 factory maundt. Qoodt eoid by 8a,Rupn9 B. mde, produce 0 A 8 par aanl; 
than token eoid by Ct, Rupees F, mtlt.~-The Madras Caady i» eguaJ to Sttdb. The Sttni Ca&df te 
to 740i lb. The Pecul is equal to 138i lb. The Gorge ie 80 pieeoo. ' 


CALCUTTA, September 20, 18S2. 


Anchors . ,Sa.Rs. cwt. 

Rottles PMI 

Goals B.md. 

Copper Sheathing, 16-40 ..F.md, 

■ Binaierfi', 40-120 do. 


• Thick sheets.. 


..do. 


- Old Gross do. 

- Bolt .do* 

- Tile .do. 

’ Nullsi assort. da 

- Peru Slab. ...... .GtRs. do* 


- Russia 
Copperas . 


Cottons, ('hints 

■ Muslins, assort. .. 


. .Sa.Rs. do. 
..da 


Ra.A. Rs. A. 
15 0 Tol 20 0 

a 0 —12 0 

0 0 

ai 12 — 37 4 
37 10 - 38 0 

34 14 - 35 0 

35 0 — 35 6 
34 0 - 34 8 
20 0 — 29 8 
)6 0 —30 4 

n - n 

See 

remarks. 

0 4i- 0 


do., '• 



P.C. 




35D. 

Mar(lware 


25D.— 

Hosiery, cotton. . . 



25D. — 

SOD. 


a « 

ii 


RkA« 

IroDi Swedhhp 8q..eSa«Ri«F»ind« 312 

flat .da 3 13 

! English, sq Ao. 8 4 

flat da ‘ ^ 

— Bolt ...* da 

Sheet da 

— Nails cwt. 8 0 

— Hoops. F.md. 2 18 

— Kentledge cwt. 1 0 

Lead, Pig F.md. 5 1 

Sheet do. 5 4 

Millinery 20 A. 

Shot, patent bag — 

Spelter CtRs. F. mcT. 5 0 

Stationery P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. rod. 7 8 

S^etfish . 


A* 

@•314 
-40 
- 2 6 
8 8 

-28 

- 4 4 

-16 0 

- 3 0 

- 1 I 

- 5 2 
-5 10 

- 26 A. 


Tinplates Sa.Rs. box 15 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 3 

— coarse and middling. ... 1 

Flannel flne 1 

I 


-710 
-8 10 
-16 0 
-38 

- 114 

- 1 8 


MADRAS, September 10, 1832. 


Bottles 100 10 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 28t> — 

— Cakes do. 220 - 

— Old do. none 

Nails, assort ...do. 280 — 

Cottons, Chintz P.C. — 

Muslins and Ginghams ...... 5A. — 

Longcloth lOA. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware , 


300 
10 A, 


Rs. 


- English sq.. 


lOA.— 

25 A. 

15D.- 

20 D. 


20 A. 

.candy — 

42 


20 

. . .do. 10 — 

20 


Iron Hoops... .candy 18 ^ 

Nalls da 

Lead, Pig da 52 — 

— Sheet da 60 - 

Millinery lOA. 

Shot, patent 10 — 

10 A. Spelter candy 28 — 

15 A. Stationery P. C. — 

10 D. Steel, English candy 50 — 

Swedish do. 60 

Tin Plates box 18 - 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 

coarse P.C. — 

Flannel 80 A* 


Rs. 

80 

IT 

60 

ITa. 

30 

5D. 

60 

63 

80 

10 D. 
10 D. 


BOMBAY, September 29, 1832. 



Rs. 

(3>. 18 





..chald. 20' 

— 22 

Copper, Sheathing, IG’32 . 

Thick sheets 

PlntP 

...cwt. 66 
...da 621 
...da 61 


Cottons, Chintz 

....do. 521 



— 

— Longcloths 

AliiftUna 

j see remarks. 

« — Other goods 

Yarn, Nos. 25 to 00 • 

Cutlery, table. 

Glass and Earthenware . . 

Hardware. «... 

Hosiery. 

P.C. 

i i i 

1 >o> 1 


Iron, Swedish, bar.... 
English, do..... 

Rs. ^ 
..St. candy 53 @ 

Ri. 

0 

30 

0 

Nails 

Plates 

Rod for bolts.... 

do. for nails ... 

Pig. 

do. 14 •— 

da — 

..SL candy 34 — 

17 

35 

"li 


da 9 


T- 

iMllllnery 

Shot, patent 

Spelter 

25D. 

IT 

Stafionpry 

16D. 


Steel, Swedish 

1 'Pin Plates * • < 

box 18 — 

0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, 

coarse 

— Flannel, flne 

, fine -yd. 8 — 

01 - 

10 

2 

1 


CANTON, July 1, 1832. 


Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. pie<» 4| @ 6 

Longcloths, 40 yds. da 3| — 41, 

— Muslins, 20 yds da 8 — 21' 

— . Cambrics, 12 yds da 11 — li 

Bandannoes da 2 — 9i 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 40 pecul 35 — 38 | 

Iron, Bar da 2i — 21 

— - Rod da 3 — 

Lead da 41 — 


Drs. r 

.Smalts ..pecul 20@ 

Steel. Swedish, In kits. . A 

Woollm, Broadcloth 

Da Dutch da w — 

— Lo^ Ells Dutch da 7 — 

Tinplates •!»» 


t 




ism 


Primitf Sunpem OMd$ ht Oe SaH. 
8INGAB0BE> August 90^ 1888. 


m 


Artchon*' 


Bottlei 


.pecuU2 r 

100 31- 


Naili and Sheathing .pecul 40 



do. . .do. .... 44 do. 

50 do. 9 

54 do. 9 

^ ■ ■ 60 do. 10 

Prints, 7-0. single colours ..... .do. 2t 

0-8 do. SI 

Cambric, lOyds. by 42 to 46 in., .do. ‘ ‘ 

^ Jaconet, 20 44 .. 46 ... .do. 


li = 


Cotton Hkft. Iinlt. Battlck, dble...caKge 

— • do. do PuUicat do. 

, -Twist, 16 to 80 ^ pecul 

Hardware, assort ...... (liver atoefc^) 

Iron, Sw^Ish .......pecul 

ij— NaBs do, 

12 |st«6i, Swedish v.wFjSr 

*?! ilir* • (heavy stock) do. 

4 r— Ladles' cloth (Scarlet) .yi 


Pit. 

« - » 


? E ? 

5 Sh 


10 —11 
26 -.32- 

I - ak 


remarks. 


CdeuUat Sept* 20, 1832.— In Piece Goods we 
have had a very low week, which in some measure 
arises from the large quantities of narticHlar de- 
scriptions that have been run off fly public sale. 
Jaconet Muslins comprise the great part of what 
have been sold, but no improvement has taken 
place in prices. Chintz of all kinds ate exceed- 
ingly dull. Woollens are, if any way altered, ra- 
ther lookirig better, but the sales effected are very 
trifling. Imo week’s sales of Metals have been 
confined to Copper, of which a considerable quan- 
tity of Tile haa been soldt the market has given 
vay slightly. In other articles we have but little 
doing. 

Madras^ Sept. 19, 1832.— We have noth ing to 
state in favour of any particular article of Europe 
goods; the market continues in its languid state, 
and sales in small parcels at little or no advance 
are with difficulty made. Metals of almost eve^ 
description are dally arriving, and prices In con- 
sequence are still at a low rate. The stock of 
Broadcloth heavy. 

Bombay, Sept. 29, 1832.— The transactions of the 
past fortnight, although rather extensive, are 
without improvement, the trifling rise in one day 
being met by alike depreciation the next.— The 


following sales of Piece Goods have been reported: 
— LongcToths, 4,8UU pieces, at Rs. 7 to 10-2 per 
piece; Jaconets t6-4tns). 2,200 pieces, at Rs.4to 
6-2 per piece ; Cambrics, 1,0(K) pieces at Rs. 3-3 per 
piece ; and Book Lappets, 4,700 pieces at Rs* 2-^76 
to 2-3-60 per piece. 

Singapore, Aug 30, 1832.— Of 9-8thLcmgclothib 
6-4th Cambrics, 7-8th and O-Bth dark groi^ 
Prints, and Cotton Twist, of all desenpUons, 
there is an overstock, but with little demand. 
The same may be said of Paints, Flint-stones, 
English Iron (bar, rod. and hoop), Glaas-waro 
ana Earthen-ware.— The Indiamen nave sold largo 
quantities of English Iron In barter for Rattans; 

Canton, July 9, 1832.— The Chinese rei^ tiio 
clearing off of a great part of the Woollen Goods 
remaining on hand with the native dealers, ^ the 
merchants who are now leaving Canton for the 
Upper provinces. 

Jilanfl/a.— Late advices from this quarter, re- 
ceived at Canton, mention that latterly the prices 
of white and unbleached Longrloths hs4 much 
improved ; the former selling at Sp. Drs. 61 to 61 1 
the latter at Sp.Drs. 51 to 61; % to 40 yards long ; 
but. by still more recent accoobts, th^ had since 
declined 
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INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sept. 19, 1832. 
Government Securities. 


Buy.] Rs. As. 

Frem. 37 0 Remittable 


Prem. 

Disc. 


.of 1st, or Old 5.\. 

^ ®lp.CenLLoanr^^ 

4 0 Ditto .... 2 do. 

3 ♦•••• Ditto •••. 3 do. 

1 8 .... Ditto 4 do. 
Par .... Ditto — 6 do. 
Pq.. / New 5 per Cent. from! 

No. 1 to 250 / 

« 2d, or Middle 61 

p. Cent Loan / 

4 4 .3d, or New ditto 
0 4 4 per cent. Loan dis. 


Rs. As. [Sell. 
• 36 OPrem. 

4 8 

3 0 
2 12 
1 0 
par 

.Par 


1 8 Prem. 
3 12 
0 


7i000 Bank of Bengal Shares— 6,900* 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills *..6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 0 do. 

Bank of Bengal Dividend. 

47 th half-yearly dividend payable 6th July at 8 per 
cent, per annum, being 400 Rs. per share. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On ^don, 6 months' sight,— to buy is* lOd. to 

ieUl8.iod.perSa.Rs. 

Madras,* Oct. 2, 1832. 
Government Securities. 

A. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rata of SubscrlptloQ, vig. 360 

per336Sa.R8 38J Prem. 

At the Rato prevailing among MerchanU 
Md Brokers In buying and selling Pub- 


Ri Prem. 


Fiveper cent Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vig. 360 
Madras Rs. per S3C Sa. Rs. 2 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing amoitf Merchants 
and Brokers In buying andselllim Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 106| Madras Rs. per 

lOOSa. Rs. Par, 

Bengal Five per cent Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vig. 106^ 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 16th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate Subscription, viz. 106| 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 3| Prem. 

Rate of Exchange, July 31. 

On London, Madras Gov. interest Bills, at 12 

months after date. Is. Bi^d. per M. Rupee. 


Bombay, SejH. 29, 1832. 
Exchanges* 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1064! Bom.RL per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 


Remittable Loan, 146 Bom* RB.perl00Sa.Rs. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 18^-26, 110 to in per ditto. 

Ditto of 1^30, 110 to 111 per ditto. 


Canton, July 1, 1832* 

Exchanges, Ac. • 

On London, 6 mo. sight, Id. to 48. 2d. perSp.Dr* 

On Bengal, Cos., 30 days’, SiuRs. 204 iWlOO Sp* 
Dr^Private Bills, 206 per ditto ditto. 

On Bi^bay, ditto Bom. us. 214 per ditto* 
Sycc^iiver at Lintin, 3 per cent. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. 


5 «far.— Th« market tor Gut-Indie ensari ta upwei 
dull/ Lerge errivali have damj^ the ardour of dlacoi 
purehuen. The salw K Maurltlm Sugan hw sate, 
MKi heavy, prices somewhat lower. Further ccunn 
sates and arrivals are expired. The present wuk 
•tock is already 21,000 bags more than lut year at declJn 
this time. home 

Ceylon and Sumatra Coffees have gone mmy 

^flffrhe sale at the Eut-Indla House hu 
closed : the fine descriptions are Is. to Is. Cd. per J 

higher, the lower descriptions are also at a smaU 
improvement. , « ^ j, * «<««« 

T«i.-Thi 8 article continues dull at a discount 
of 24d. to 3id. per lb. on Boheas. Other sorts un- ^ 

altered* violei 

Spltw.-Very little doing-prices unalti^. 
Jnd»go.-The following is the result of the East- W 

India Company's Sale of Indigo (furnished by 
Messrs. Patry and Puteur), which commenced on 
the 22d and closed on the 29th January ^ 

The quantity declared was 4872 Chests, of which •» J 

1680 chests were Company’s ; the whole presented 
the following assortment ;-135 chests Bengal very ^ 
fine shipping qualities ; 324 do. good to fine do. ; 

1262 do. mlddUng to good do. { 1781 do. good con- Madi 
lumlng to middling shipping do. x 918 do. ordinal ni 
to good consuming qualitiu, of which about 80 
chests wore dust t 59 do. Blmllpatam, very low } ordln 
31 do. Decided Oude, mostly low; 198 cte. Ma- 
dras, middling and good; 164 do. Kurpah, jbm 
or made on the Bengal principle. At this 
statement shews, there was more than an usual to oi 
proportion of ordinary and low qualities. The chest 
orders for home consumption were very large, m ai 
and the qualities fit for it, say from 28. 9n. to 38, 

6 d., were, throughout the sale, in brisk demand, v^ 
and In many instances brought a slight advance on pnrt 
the prices of lut sale; but the middling and bet- ders 
ter kinds, or shipping qualities, from 38. 9d. and 


upwards, sold heavily from test sateri prices, to m 
discount. There waa tat IWle fluctuation intK 
sale, the strong and decided marks, howev^ 
cqnnmanded throughout, a better demand than 
wtek and mixed qualities, on whkh the greater 
decline took place. The quantity bought ^ 
home consumption Is larger than it hw helm for 
many sales, and is estlroatraat about 1,200 cherts. 
About one-half of the 'Madru wu made with 


prices. The whole quantity bought in does not 
exceed 300 chests. 

The following are the ptlcM t Pine blue, 5 s. 3 d 
a 5s. lOd. ; fine purple. 4s. 9d. a 5s. 3d. ; fine red 
violet, 4s. 9d. a M. ; fine violet, 4s. 6 d. a 4 b . 9 d. ; 
good and middling do., 4s. a 4s. 6 d. ; good led 
violet, 4s. 3d. a 4s. (id, ; middling do., 4s. a 4s. 3d.i 
good violet and copper, 4a. a 4 b . .3d. ; middling 
and ordinary do., 3s. 6 d. a 4i.: low consuming 
do., 8 s. 3d. a Ss. (id. \ very low da, Ss. a .3$. 3d. ; 
truh, 2s. 6 d. a A.— Afodiw ; On Bengal principle; 
good and fine, 3s. 6 d. a 4$. Id. ; ordinary and 
middling, 3 b . a 3s. iid. ; low, 2s. 6 d. a 26 . 9d. ; regular 
Madras, good and fine, 3 b . a 3 b . 7d. ; ordinary and 
middling, 28. (id. a 2 s. 9d. ; low. Is. lid. a 2n. (id. 
•^Bimltpatam : middling, 3s. a 3s. 4d. ; low and 
ordinary, 28 . 4d. o 3s. 

The East-India Company have declared the 
whole of the stock held by them, consisting of 
2 , 9 :iG chests, and private merchants are expated 
to offer about 4,(K)0 chests, so that about 7 ,(kio 
chests may be calculated to be brought forward 

demand for home consumption continues 
very considerable. There Is no alteration in 
prices since the India House sale. There are or- 
ders in London for the SU Petersburgh market. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, /row January 26 to February 25, 1833. 


Bank 3 Pr.Ct. 3 Pr.cJsiPr.Ct. NewSj Long India 4Pr.Ct. India Exch. 
Stock. Red. Consols, j Red. Pr.Cent.| Annuities. Stock. 1828. Bonds. Bills. 

^ 194 197 87i88 86i87f 94f95| 9-1S942 17i} 17^ 208 102j J33 35p46 48p 

28 194 195 88 88^87^88 |95|96 94j95| 17^ 17« — 102| | — 47 48p 

29 194il95i88j882 87j88f95i96i94j95|l7t 17^208 8j 102| ^ 35p 47 48p 

30 195 195J 88.^881 87|88i 95i9,5| 95 95^ 17§ 208 8jl02} f — 47 48p 

31 — i88}88|88 88195^95195 95^ I7f^ 17| 208 9 102^ ^ 34p 47 48p 

Feb. I • 

1 19.5S19G '88i88j87j88j95i95f 95 95^17^11174 208J 102i J|34 36p47 48p 

2 195*1964 88^881 88 88^954951 95 954174 Hi® 2074 1024 ^34 35p47 48p 

4 19541964 88j{89 88488f95|96 954954 17} 174 '^09 102} ||34 iJ6p47 48i) 

5 19541964 88488j87|88495495j 94495} 17^;] 17} 209 IO24 |33 35p47 48p 

6 — I87i87j86}87|94|95 93j94.^17iil7T^ — 102| 4| — 45 47p 

7 196 196487488 874874 94|954 944944 174 17^^ — IO24 4,31 32p44 47p 

8 196 196487|88 87487495 95}94|914 17|r 17} 207 7} 1024 fi 30p 44 45p 

9 195}196 !87f874 87487# 945954 94|94 1 174 174207 7^ 102} Ji.SO ,32p44 45p 

11 195 !87|87487487}’94J95 94494} 174 17} -- IO 24 fSO 32p44 45p 

12 195J196487 875 86487} 94}944 ^74 17i;| — 1024 pO 32p44 45p 

13 196} ,87}88 87487 4 '944954 94|94^ 17^1 174 207^8 102} 4! — 44 45p 

14 197 87488} 87187} 945954 94 394} 17, 41 7^^207 8 102} 1 30 33p44 46p 

15 1964197488 88}87487|95 95} 94494^ 17} 17^^, 207 IO24 |32 34p46 52p 

16 1974 I 88} 87487} 9559,5} 94594 § I?} 17^^ 207 102| |i33 85p48 52p 

18 199 201 875884 87|87|95495f 944941 17} 17,^20748 IO24 JSS 85p48 49p 

19 200 201 87488 87487495 954 94f944 17,5 208 84 102f 4 33 35p48 SOp 

20 2004 '87488 87487495 955945944 17,5 17- 208 1024^33 35p 48 49p 

21 199 200 875875 874875 945954 94}944 17,5 208 8* 102} f 

22 199} 874884 87|87| 95 95} 94|94| 17,5 174208 84 10.34 j 33 35p48 50p 

23 1994200 I «8| 87|87| 955954 94}95 17} 17,5 208 102| |S3 35p48 4^ 

25 199 200 88j88487|88 955954 94595 — 208 1025 f 53 35p48 50p 


1024 m 32p44 47p 


Frederick BARRYy Stock md Share Broker^ 7 , Birchin Lane, CernIM 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


<irali;utta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MILITARY RETIRING FUND. 

In the Hon. Company's service there 
are 99 corps on the Bengal establishment, 
namely, 3 of horse artillery, 7 of foot artil- 
lery ; a corps of engineers (equal to three 
otliers in the strength of its officers) ; 10 
of native cavalry ; 2 of European infan- 
try, and 74 of native infantry. In each of 
these, the European commissioned officers 
consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieut.-colonel, 1 
maior, 5 captains, 8 lieutenants, and 4 se- 
cond-iieutenants, cornets, or ensigns. Tlie 
total establishment thus is or 99 

colonels, the same of lieut..colonels and 
of majors, 495 captains, 792 lieutenants, 
and 396 ensigns, &c. In addition to the 
above, the army list unfortunately exhi- 
bits about 180 supernumeraries of the 
junior rank, yet awaiting, how patiently 
we say not, the process of absorption. 

The monthly aggregate pay and regi- 
mental allowances of the 1,980 officers 
just mentioned, amount to 811,598.6, $a. 
rs., exclusive of staff receipts, and after 
deducting the half-batta at the fivo ap- 
pointed stations. The Indian allowances, 
liowever, of 354 officers on furlough — the 
number being taken from the past year,— 
amounting to Rs, 147,422. 7. per mensem, 
will have tp be substracted from the above ; 
as also the sum of Sa. Rs.63,696. 9, being 
the Indian pay of 64 colonels* in Europe, 
and the Indian pay and allowances of 35 
of the same rank in Bengal, included in 
the aggregate sum of Rs. 811,598. 6. 
Reducing the above figures into sicca ru- 
pees, and computing the same for a year, 
it will be Qpund thattlie annual regimental 
receipts of the army, from which a per- 
centage would have to be levied on the 
establishment of a fund, are 67,80,332. 2. 1, 
sicca rupees. 

For some time past the majors have ob- 
tained a lieutenant-colonelcy in about five 
years. In future (as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to explain) this line promo- 
tion will not be attainable under at least 
seven years. 

With regard to captains, wo find that 
the fifth or last officer of that tank in 18 
regiments of the line on the 1st January 
1826, had, on the 1st January 1832, 
reached the third place. In 17 regimente 
the fifth had gained but the fourth place. 
In 28 regiments become second, 

after the six years in question, and in four 
regiments the promotion had been greater. 
In a few instances, as is the usual roelan- 
* Cotoneli must be excluded in all the calcu- 
lations for a retiring fund, 

•Asiat,Jour, N.S.Vol. lO.No. 40. 


choly result of such rgsearches, the names 
have disappeared. In tlie others, the pro- 
motion has been about half-way, which it 
will be collccti'd from the above is the ge- 
neral average. Thus, if it take six years 
to conquer the lower and easier half of the 
ascent, it may be feared it will consume 
eight years to accomplish the remainder ; 
we cannot hope that it wil] take less than 
fourteen years to enable captains to gain a 
majority. 

With lieutenants, our table shews that 
ill 20 regiments the eighth-lieutenant had 
become fourth in the same term of six 
years. In 17 regiments the tenth-lieute- 
nant of 1826 (tliere were ten lieutenants 
in corps at that period) had not ascended 
beyond the sixth place. In 13 regiments 
the tenth had become the fifth. In 26 
regiments the tenth had reached two-thirds 
of his course, or the eighth had risen to 
be third. In a very few corps the promo- 
tion bad been greater. After this expo- 
sition wc apprehend we are assigning too 
favourable a term for the lieutenancy in 
fixing twelve years, and it may be fairly 
admitted that the ensigns will be five years 
in escaping from that rank. 

It is to be remembered that, under the 
present constitution of the army, the nu- 
merical strength of the privates can be 
readily increased by one. third, without a 
corresponding augmentation of the com- 
missioned officers. It is idle, therefore, 
to hope for promotion from the former 
contingencies of new corps, pr that the 
once glad charm of ** three regiments 
more/* will again prove the burthen of 
happy tidings to our scattered military sta- 
tions : wars may arise and politigal 
changes re-occur, but as our revenues 
cannot, it is proved, bear higher military 
charges than those now straining the re- 
sources of India to the utmost — no in- 
crease of troops will again be of general 
or permanent importance to the army. 
The following tabular recapitulation of 
the foregoing will at one sight display the 
present prospects of the following rank ; 


Ensign to Lieutenant 

Years. 

Lieutenant to Captain 

12 

Captain to Major 

14 

Major to Lieut.- Colonel .... 


Total .... 

38 


Our object in this rather tucldticholy 
exhibition, is simply to prove that some- 
thing is absolutely necessary for the relief 
of the juniors and middle ranks of the 
army ; and if nothing better is forthcora., 
ing, it would be unwise indeed, on the 
mere dogma and hasty conclusions of op-i 
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poMoti, to neglect the opf^nlty now 
oakndof tettblidiiBg a retiring Amd^ 

John jBtUl, 


THI ARMIMUKS. 

An Armenian Prieat (Isaac Catour), 
Visiting British IndiSy lias communicated 
the following information resisting the 
nation to which he belongs, which appears 
In the Meerut Observer 

The Christian population of Armenia 
hate the Russians more tlian the Mahome- 
tans, and a general wish prevails among 
them for the English to take them under 
their benign protection. 

The Russians, in the aBair v»th Abbas 
Mirza, proposed to the Christian Arme- 
nians to settle on the other side the Cas- 
pian, and forced them to march back with 
their army, promising them houses and 
lands in the Russian territory, similar to 
what they should leave behind them.— 
The poor Armenians, accordingly, left 
their native mountains, and were quartered 
in the Russian towns bordering on tbe 
Caspian, until settlements could be pro- 
vided for them. But after two years* re. 
sidence, nothing was done. Peace with 
Persia was proclaimed, and the wanderers 
returned home to find their houses pillaged 
and lands laid waste. 

' The mountains of Armenia are clothed 
with the finest timber; the hills with 
vines and the plains with orchards. In 
the months of January and February deep 
snow falls, and the rivers are frozen. In 
April nulder weather sets in, and jn May 
it is warm in the plains. During the 
months of May and June the rains pre- 
vail, and during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the wealthier inhabitants ascend 
the neighbouring mountains and live in 
tents until October, when they descend 
to gather in the grape harvest. They 
plbugh their fields a foot and a- half dr two 
feet deep, with an iron-shod plough.calied 
kootdn, and a team of five oxen. They 
begin to prepare the ground for sowing in 
March, and the corn harvest begins in 
August. TJieir houses are two and three 
stories high; some few pucka, others built 
of wood ; from the roof of the sitting 
apartments below are suspended in rows, 
upon a light wooden frame-work, their 
various kinds of grapes and fruits dried ; 
a very fine large grape, called Reeshbabba, 
was mentioned as being a common article 
in this way. Breakfast (almoosah) is a 
dejimni d lafourchette> They eat kubauhf 
and drink brandy {keenee). At twelve 
o*clock they partake of another larger 
meal, consisting of kubaub, pilaw, with 
different kinds of wines. In the evening 
they pay visits, and partake at one ano- 
ther’s houses of rum-punch, tea, dried 
fruits, and sweetmeats. Their houses in 
ihe winter are warmed by stoves and flues. 
In the long days of the year they take a 


Aiiaiie 

•ifsta, or short eleep, after dinner, In ^ 
lower roome ^ the^ boose, but at nhrfit 
they all sleep U|».:starrs. Thrir cattle am 
all much larger than those of Hindoostin 
and there is an abundance of fine deer in 
the woods. Their chief line of commerce 
is through Astrakhan, and along the 
shores of the Caspian. Tley have no 
boats (naut) on their own lakes, but Abbas 
Mirza has promised to build some for 
them. Van is a ftesh-water lake abound, 
ing with fish, and with one of a particular 
kind, which is much prized among them. 
Oromnia (as marked in a small AUas, 
but our traveller called it Solroars) is a 

..U lairn 


salt-water lake. 

OAIXTIXS. 

Barrackpore has become the scene of 
much gaie^ during the holidays. The 
Hon. the Vice President, we hear, gives 
a ball on Friday to the station, which 
already boasto the attraction of many of 
our belles. 

On Monday evening, a ball was given 
at the Town Hall by the bachelors of Cal- 
cutta. A bachelor's ball, perhaps, wns 
rather out of season ; it has commonly 
been given^ as a wind-up to the festivities 
of the col'd weather; and fancy-dresses 
and grotesque and sprightly groupes, tbe 
image of all times and all places, have en- 
livened the gay scene; and pretty speeches 
too have been delivered on those occasions 
from the chair, after supper, in compli- 
ment to the fair visitors : but there was 
none of tbe pomp and circumstance of 
a bachelor’s ball; it went off too much 
like an ordinary entertainment. 

Not so, a gay fancy ball given by Lady 
Barnes, at Simlah, on the 27th ult. Her 
ladyship personated Queen Mary of Scot- 
land ; but in her, court- amusement, not 
ceremony, was tbe order of the day, and 
there was a motley mixture ^ courtiers 
and peasants, Moulvees and JEnglibli tai- 
lors, generals, sailors, and freemasons, 
Turks, Spaniards, and Jewesses, ballad 
singers and two bishops — the characters all 
admirably supported. We have no doubt 
the party was a high treat to the voiariw 
of Moraus and Terpsichore, and to all 
who had o])porlunity to revel in the pass- 
ing pleasure,— Coi. Cowr., Sejn* 26. 

MRW aULKS poa ABSBNTBKS ON SICK 

CBRTIFICATB. 

During the last month or two, alarming 
rumours have been abroad, both here an 
at Simla, about an impending measure oi 
Government, having for its object to na ■ 
row very greatly the ^customed in^ 
gence— if indulgence it itiay be c«l®“ . 
limited leave of absence beyond sea 
officers civil and military, in of 
tified sickness, without ^ 

situations which they may hold » 
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nobltc MTf let. W% fam now ktrnl with 
SoceivMgrat that the meaiine in question 
has at len^h been reMlted upon, but in 
a modiHed shape, stripped of some of 
those fair proportions of se?erity which 
were originally proposed for it. 

The existing rules on this subject are, 
of course, well known to most of our 
readers. In the old times, sick absentees 
f^om Bengal, if they overstepped not the 
boundaries of the charter, might remain 
away from their posts, under no reof limi- 
utioh in point of time, or as to curtail- 
ment of stipend and forftiture of office^ 
so long as it pleased government to tole* 
rate their absence ; the regulation, or the 
practice at least, was lax in that as in most 
tilings ; certidcstes of ill-health were 
not outrageously difficult of pi^urement, 
and abuses of the indul^nce were both 
frequent and flagrant. But all this haa 
been corrected for many years past ; and 
we believe it will be admitted by all can- 
did and reasonable persons, that the exist- 
ing regulations on this head are sufficient- 
ly strict in their machinery for preventing 
abuses ; that tliey rather exceed than fall 
short of the desired point in severity of 
operation ; and that in truth they are not 
abused— rare exceptions serving only to 
confirm the general fact. 

In future, as we understand, any pub- 
lic officer, requiring a second leave to quit 
Bengal, even on certifled sickness, within 
two years of a former similar permissionp 
is to forfeit the situation to which he may 
stand appointed, and another to be named 
in his place. The rule, as originally pro- 
posed, we are sorry, very sorry, to hear, 
was much more severe, and embraced no 
less an interval than fve years, before a 
man might fall sick without forfeiture; 
but humanity or policy has interposed, and 
the penal period is now shortened to two. 
--Hurkam, Sept, 22. 

MR, WOLFF. 

Mr. Wolff, the missionary to the Jews, 
has obtained passports from Runjeet Sing 
to visit Cashmere, from whence he pro- 
ceeds to Chinese Tartary. He has pubu 
lished a farewell letter, dated Soobathoo, 
September 12, addressed ** To all my 
English Friends in India,** in which are 
the following passages;— 

1 am now, with God's help, and un.. 
der the protection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, continuing my missionary errands 
on my way to Malta, rid Cashmere, Cash- 
gar, Yarkund, Chocan, Orenbourg, Mos- 
cow, Petersburgh, Constantinople and 
Malta, with the intention of proclaiming 
salvation by Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fled, who was oppressed and afflicted for 
our iniquities, and pierced for our sins, 
and has given himself as a sin-offering for 
our transgressions ! I traverse those coun- 
tries with the intention of proclaiming in 


vlilagii and bowiH^ Loid 

opens to me the way to the Jaws, * Be- 
hold, Your king cometb, He shall come 
and will come, and shall not tarry ! Every 
eye shall see Him,Atnd likewise those 
that pierced him !* 

** Though I have been ridiculed by e 
few of you, I leave this country withwt 
feeling the least animosity towards any one 
— andin perfect peace with all of you. 

** Soon, very soon the sign of the son- 
of man shall be seen in Heaven, and the 
capuin of the Lord’s Host, the Lion of 
the tri^ of Judah, shall appear, and ga-* 
ther his chosen people from one comer ^ 
the earth to the other ; and he shril reign 
at Jerusalem one thousand years glori- 
ously, and the earth shall be filled witlr 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea !— Fare ye well 1** 

Tlie Meerut Observer, says : — “ The 
' apostle * is a very extraordinary man, 
and a sincere enthusiast in the cause be 
has undertaken. He appears of a most 
amiable and cheerful disposition, and 
speaks of the stories that have been circu- 
lated regarding him, with gaeat good hu- 
mour. He speaks very highly of the 
attention he received from all English- 
men in his travels, and he is very liberal 
and tolerant in his religious doctrine. He 
was taken by the Toorkoomans, and in 
consequence of being a moola (priest), 
and having lost three teeth, they only va- 
lued him five tomans, about thirty rupees, 
whereas they valued his servant at sixty 
rupees. 

** We much regret that one who seems 
to possess the greatest energy and ardour 
of character, united to much erudition and 
ability, should mistake the delusions of 
an over-cxcited imagination for prophetic 
inspiration. Mr. Wolff disclaims all belief 
in Orator Irving’s unknown tongues, and 
deplores the error of his friend who coun- 
tenances such fallacies; yet he himself 
seems to us as great a visionary, for surely 
to believe in the divine inspiration of Misa 
Hall in 1832, is not more preposterous 
than to predict a Millennium in 1847. 

** As to the hardships endured by Mr. 
Wolff on his journey, we believe that there 
are at this moment, in British India, hun- 
dreds of mendicant Hindoo devotees, who 
undergo penances and privations beyond 
all belief; and the naked faqueer who 
measures, by continued prostrations, the 
length of the road to the temple of Jug. 
gernautli, and who has neither wife or 
child to welcome his return, and whose 
belief may be as sincere as Mr. Wolff’s, 
incurs a hundred times the hardships of 
the Jew missionary. 

** We believe that Mr. Wolff is a^ mere 
mortal, fallible man, and has married th^ 
daughter of a lord, and this has given an 
eclat to his mission, which otherwise might 
haveipassed unnoticed. The labours of 
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Cftre^ and Marshnian, and tha numerotia har enginti were found to.^ out of oider 
obicuro but moat useful missionaries, at* and the Enterpritie was sent the saited^^ 
tract no attention; but the husband of to bring her back, On Monday Si 
Lady Walpole is sure to meet with hos- stores of the Ganges were transferred to to 
pitalityat Simlah. s(t is delightful to a Irrawaddy^ and the latter started yesterdav 
generous mind to clothe the naked and afternoon upon the same plan, the x\J 
feed the hungry;— it is justly written, sloop waiting for her at the end of Garden 
that * charity covereth a multitude of Reach. 


sins;* and the influential conneiions of 
Lady Georgiana Wolff may make some 
recuperative acknowledgments to those 
disinterested individuals who administer 
gratuitous kindness to the houseless m\%^ 
uonary. — Meerut ObserveVf September 20. 

BREADFUI. GALK. 

On Saturday, October 6th, towards 
evening, commenced a storm, which lasted 
all Sunday, and which, although no de- 
tails have yet been received from the coast, 
is already known to have produced many 
disastrous consequences, — toe breaking of 
the bunds and inundation of the country 
about Kedgeree, and the death of a dis- 
tinguished and very amiable member of 
our bar, Mr. Cieland, in a pinnace off 
Culna, with all the people on board ei- 
cept two of his servants, l)esides the de- 
struclion of native boats without number 
and perhaps some hundreds of lives. As 
usual in the season of the Doorga Poojah, 
many European gentlemen were passing 
the holidays upon the river, some proceed- 
ing upwards, others in the direction of 
Saugor. Several of their boats were 
swamped, and many very narrow escapes 
occurred ; one gentleman saved liis wife 
and afterwards her ayah, by swimming 
with them to the shore. 


Much as we admire the feeling and ex- 
ertion of individuals, which have procured 
and are procuring prompt relief for the 
sufferers at Balasore, we think the conduct 
of government has not been fairly repre- 
sented, Tt is known that extensive m- 
tuitous supplies were furnished for dis- 
tribution among the starving survivors of 
last year*8 gale, and that not until some 
time ^afterwards were they suspended 
when abuses of various kinds, frustrating - 
the design ot relief, were discovered, and 
when there was really a traffic in grain ex- 
ported from that coast. To prohibit that 
export would have been regarded as little 
short of tyranny and injustice to the sellers 
and dealers, and its existence was pre. 
sumptive evidence that scarcity in the dis. 
trict was not to be apprehended. As soon, 
however, as information came, that prices 
had risen, and the people again were 
threatened with starvation, a cargo of rice 
was sent down, which was unfortunately 
lost on the bar of Balasore river. The 
mode of fixing the price was adopted at 
the suggestion of those who were best in- 
formed; the object then was merely to 
lower prices to the poor consumers. When 
so much is said about the neglect of 
government, and about its duty to feed a 
starving population, it is forgotten that the 


The gale commenced in the north-east, lords of the land— the party most inte- 
and blew very strong from the east all rested, as well as bound to maintain the 
Sunday morning. Its violence, however, ryots of their estates, — are the zemindars, 
increased as it veered round to the south- whose future rents depend upon their 


ward, being at its height between noon 
and five o’clock on Sunday, at which hour 
it had come round to S.S.W. It modera- 
ted as the night advanced, and was quite 
over at day-break on Monday morning, 
the wind being then at west. During the 
two days there fell above six inches of rain. 
Many of the gusts on Sunday vrere as vio. 
lent as the worst part of the gale of last 
year, and it is remarkable that the baro- 
meter was depressed nearly twice as much 


doing so. By their neglect, they are 
losing their ryots in all direction% Hence 
the migration to Saugor and to the new 
grants in the Soonderbuns. Have we 
heard of starvation there ? Has any Sau- 
gor proprietor applied to government to 
feed his ryots ? No ; he has done it him- 
self, because it was his interest, and in 
some cases from a better motive, because 
it was a duty of humanity, which he owed 
them as their natural patron.— Ca/. four., 


as on that occasion. 


Oct, 9. 


The situation of the people at Balasore 
is truly deplorable, between starvation and 
fresh inundation. That the .supplies pre- 
pared for them, as well by government as 
by toe charity of individuals, were acci- 
dentally detmned, is now a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, for otherwise they would ine- 
vitably have been lost. Ilie Ganges was 
despatched on Saturday with orders to take 
in tow a sloop laden with rice from the 
bottom of Garden Reach, and in the way 
down the river, to sliift the rice into the 
Steamer, She started accordingly,! but 


The storm of Sunday is described, in a 
letter from Chandernagore, as having 
been, at one time, though fortunately not 
of long continuance, almost terrific, from 
the appalling violence of toe wind. The 
oscillations of the barometer, too, are de- 
scribed as very remarkable. The mean 
height on Saturday was 29*78 ; but though 
the weather was evidently threatening, it 
had not fallen, on Sunday morning, at 
6 A.M., to more than 29*70; and even at 
10 A.M. was 29*68. From this tlrae^ how- 
ever, to 5 30 r.M., when it was at the 
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lowetti U fell t6 ^'161 remtioing . tta- 
tiopery it that point only for about an 
hour, during which the gusts of wind 
^ere at times tremendous. It then rose 
again with such rapidity (tiie gale decrees. 
)Qg from this time) that, at 9 p. m., it was ' 
at 29'46f and at 2 a. m. of Monday morn, 
ing at 29‘62 and at 9 30, again at 29*78. 
The wind, at daylight on Sunday, was 
at E.N.E., at noon jEast, and atsX p. m., 
ivben the gale was at its height, £.S.£, in 
tlie evening S.E., and at midnight calm. 
Several native boats had been sunk, and 
much damage done to gardens and native 
bouses, by trees being torn up and crop 
destroyed.— -HurAaru, Oct. 10. 

death of the rev. w. hovbmden. 

It is our melancholy duty do report the 
death of the Rev. Walter Hovenden, se- 
cretary to the Bengal Military Orphan 
^bool. He died on board the Stja Ilorse, 
pilot schooner, on the 30th Sept,, having 
embarked with Dr. Griffitlis on board a 
steamer which Government ordered to 
carry him down on the 27th, as the only 
remaining chance of recovery from con- 
tinued fever. 

Mr. Hovenden was a man of good birtli, 
liberal education, and sincere piety. In 
the discharge of his various duties as chap- 
lain, secretary, and superintendent, his 
conscientious care and assiduous attention 
were all that could be desired. His loss 
is deeply felt by the female Wards, who 
were treated by him, and by Mrs. Hoven. 
nen, with almost parental tenderness. 
When the services of Mr. Hovenden were 
engaged in England, upwards of seven 
years ago, it was understood that his wife 
should exercise a certain degree of control 
over the girls and their mistresses ; but the 
constancy and kindness of Mrs. Hoven- 
den’s gratuitous superintendence went far 
beyond the latter, or even the spirit of that 
agreement. 

As a mark of respect to his memory, 
the managers have resolved to wear mourn- 
ing for a month . — Calcutta Courier ^ Oct.C. 

HASTINGS* MONUMENT AND STATUE. 

Sir Jeremiah Briant, General Adams, 
and other subscribers to the monument and 
statue of Lord Hastings, have addressed 
a letter from Simlah to the chairman of the 
late meeting, in which they protest against 
the transfer of the surplus funds to the 
bridge committee. They say, very justly, 
the surplus should not have been consider- 
ed such, until a sufficient fund had been 
appropriated fot keeping the monument 
and statue in complete repair ; and that, 
if there still be a surplus after such appro- 
priation, it should be devoted by prefer- 
ence to an analogous object, such as the 
Ochtcrlony coluinn, which unfortunately 


lost part of itsiubicriptioa fund, and ae. 
tually wants a further sum to copoplete 
the design. Opinions wera] various m Cal. 
cutta when the fact of the Hastings* sur.‘ 
plus was first made luown. and a few ad- 
vocates did plead fdr the Ocbterlony mo* 
nument; but the Utilitarians carried It 
hollow against military glory, and not a 
single voice at the meeting opposed itie 
assignment of the money to the bridge. — 
Calcutta Courier, 


BURMESE INDEMMirr. 

Letters from Rangoon by the Cavendish 
Bentinck, state that the balance of Uio re- 
maining instalment due by the Burmese 
government, is expected to be realised in 
the whole of next month. The receipt of 
tin's sum, which amounts to about four or 
five lacs of rupees, will, we believe, finally 
close our accounts with the Burmese go- 
veminenl.-^ohn Bull, Oct, 11. 


ROOSHUN-OOD-DOUtA. 

A private letter from Lucknow men- 
tions, that Nuwaub Rooshiin-ood-Doula 
was about to be invested with the khelaut 
of Surfurazee and authorized to transact 
the business of the slate; but it was ))e- 
lieved he would not receive the khelaut 
of prime-minister, at least for the present. 
—Cal, Cour. Oct. 13. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The new governor of this presidency, 
Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B., arrived at 
Madras by the Ladjf Flora on the 24th of 
October. 

The Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, 
late governor, sailed for England on board 
the Madras, on the 29th of October. 

THE GOOMSOOR RAJAH. 

We have been favoured with tho follow- 
ing extract of a letter 

“ When I wrote to you the other day, 
I was about to march with a field detach- 
ment into the Goomsoor country ; as the 
government had determined upon the in- 
staUiition of a new zemindar, and the ex- 
rajah had resolved upon opposing the mea- 
sure by declining to give up his country, 
and bidding the collector defiance; so 
that we anticipated some warlike opera- 
tions. The old rajah (who is upwards of 
seventy) had stockaded himself in Goom- 
soor, and stopped up all the approaches: 
but on the arrival of our detachment with- 
in twenty miles of his place, he became 
alarmed and gave himself up.’* Mad. 
Gax. Oct, 21, 
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. On w/fewnca to the Madtw Courier of 
yMterdayi we find that the system of po- 
lice which was brousht before the Right 
Hon. the Governor rk Council about two « 
years Bgo, and registered in the Supreme 
Court, is about to be carried into effect ; 
and that instead of there being but one 
police-office, there are to be four; the 
presidency divided into four districts, the 
police-offices having mrisdiction in their 
respective districts. To our contemporary 
we are indebted for the divisions.— Jlfad. 
Goa. Oct. 21. 


CHOLERA. 

We are truly concerned to learn, that 
H.M. 4Sth regiment, now on the march 
from Arnce to Hyderabad, have been at- 
tacked by that baneful disorder the cho- 
lera. The accounts which have reached 
the presidency extend to the 27th ultimo. 
The casualties up to that period were one 
assistanUsurgeon, and twenty-nine Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers and men ; 
several of the camp followers had also 
fallen victims to the disorder.— ilfod. Gov. 


- [AJtoi; 

The, Chi^ JuUlibe$ 4i» Ut ^ 
served, that tliopgb the SH|Qtb4raloft^ 
in the calendar was small, nod there, wae. 
no case of homicide, he could notconchufo 
that crime had diminish^ but believed 
that many offenders had not beM aunn 
bended. He concluded: 

** 1 am enabled to assure you, gentle, 
men, that a measure has been sanctionad 
by Government, by which iuformation is. 
expected to be obtained respecting a nume- 
rous and desperate class of persons, who, 
it is believed, have resorted to this isla^ 
for the purpose of plunder, and who have 
no other means of supporting themselves. 
From the exertions of the magistrates,' 
and the promised assistance of the princil 
pal and most influential members of the 
native'eommunity, I trust that correct and * 
early information may be obtained, so that 
some remedy may be applied to a mischief 
which is daily increasing. In conclusion, 

I have great satisfaction in expressing my 
conviction that the Government is cordially 
disposed to do all that can be done to pre- 
serve the peace and to promote the seen- 
rity and welfare of the public.’* 


Gas. Oct, 4. 

LOCUSTS. 

Letters from Kamptee mention that a 
good deal of sickness has prevailed at that 
place of late, and which the natives attrU 
bute to a scanty monsoon. On the even- 
ing of the Sd October, Kamptee was vi. 
sited by a vast flight of locusts, which 
seemingly came from the S. W. in width 
about three miles, and extending as far as 
the eye could reach, in a dense cloud, emit- 
ting a humming sound, every tree then 
was instantly covered with them, and not- 
withstanding the flrins of pistols and 
other noises, they would not depart; some 
trees were completely stripped in a few 
seconds, and large branches were actually 
broken off by the weight of the countless 
myriads which clustered upon them, and 
they appeared as if covered with dead 
leaves. The locusts must have been much 
fatigued with their flight, as the bed of 
the river was covered several inches deep, 
with those that had dropped there, unable 
to proceed further, and afforded a fine 
feast to some HIndoostan servants who are 
fond of them. Hie gardens in general 
suffered less than was expected, as they 
luckily preferred Parkinsonias to more 
valuable trees. 

iUotnSav. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, SeiH, 25. 

The third sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
commenced this day. 


The Pareee Rio/s. —Naaserwanjee Rus- 
tomjee and eighteen other Parsees were 
indicted for unlawfully and riotously as- 
sembling with intent to obstruct the execu- 
tion of a rule, ordinance, and regulation 
for the good order of the town of Bombay, 
passed by the Governor in Council on the 
8th September 1813, with intent to ob- 
struct the public trade of the town and is- 
land of Bombay, with intent to obstruct 
the daily business of the public officers of 
government, and generally with obstruct- 
ing the peace of the island. 

Before the jury was sworn, the Advo- 
cate General challenged four Parsee jurors, 
who were discharged, and as migiy from 
other castes substituted. 

The Advocate General^ in his address to 
the jury, stated that the regulation referred 
to in the indictment was passed (and regis- 
tered in the Recorder’s Court) for dimi- 
nishing the number of pariah dogs in the 
island, and it contained a provision that 
it should be lawful, at any time, for the 
magistrates of police to issue orders to kill 
dogs that have no owners ; and according- 
ly, at the end of May, public notification 
was made that, for a certain period, all 
dogs having no owners would be killd. 
In consequence of tliis ’brder, partial dis- 
turbances took place on the June; and 
early in the morning of the 7th, large 
parties of natives, principally Parsees, as- 
sembled at the baser end olf the fort, near 
to the bazar gate. Tlie first persons who 
came in contact with them were some po- 
lice peons and some Europeans and ”®bvM 
in the service of the Mint and lh6 Ord- 
nance Departments, who were coming into 
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back and eoMr-ttie tni hf the dnkrcfa-mte t 
this sms at idioiit afght br' nine' o*dock. 
'^ree of the defeodfcnts acted prominent 
parts in 4hese crowds; the two former 
pelted with stones persons entering the 
forty and the last addressed a police peon 
who was passing by in these words : ** are 
we not now domg good by this ? will the 
killing of dogs be stopped ?** Very nearly 
about the same 'time, a crowd of Parsees 
assembled about the entrance to the Mint, 
and were employed precisely as the other 
persons, stopping the workmen belonging 
to the Mint from entering it by laying 
hold of them and shoving them back. 
About half an hour after this, the natives 
assembled in much greater force ; Parsees 
and others, to the amount of several hun. 
dreds, were gathered about St. ThoiiriRS*s 
Church; these persons employed them, 
selves in forcibly stopping all the purvoes 
of the Government establishments and 
other workmeii, and lascars of the Mint 
and the Ordnance Departments, 'turning 
them back ; and that being the hour when 
European gentlemen were entering the 
fort, to follow their usual business, several 
of them chanced to pass this way, and some 
were compelled to (urn back; others 
forced their way on, and got pelted with 
stones ; and amongst other circumstances 
that took place at this time, a learned 
judge of this court would be shewn not to 
have been over courteously treated by the 
mob. Cawasjee Framjee acted as a sort of 
commandter-in-chief of the mob at this 
time. He took up his station in the ve- 
randah of a house immediately opposite to 
the north door of St. Thomas’s Church, 
and from that situation directed the move- 
ments of the mob, and Shapoorjee Bazon- 
jee was seen at this time standing under 
the verandah receiving orders from Cawas- 
jee Frat^ee, and delivering them to the 
mob. Whenever any carriage or palan- 
queen approached, Cawasjee Framjee leant 
over the verandah and used the word 
« coming,” and Shapoorjee Bazonjee or- 
dered the crowd to advance and arrest tiic 
progress of the vehicles so approaching. 
This mode of proceeding continued for 
some time, when, mauy of the crowd be- 
ginning to drop oflf, Cawasjee Framjee 
leant over the verand^ and addressed the 
crowd, “Don’t you, Parsees, go alone, 
but take the Batteahs and Banyans with 
you.” Upon this, Shapoorjee Bazonjee 
exerted himself to procure several Ban- 
yans, Batteahs, and others, who were sit- 
ting down In the neighbourhood, to ac. 
company the Parsees, and all moved off 
in the direction of the court-house. Here 
the mob assembled, behaving in a violent 
and outrageous manner, while the court 
was actuaUy sitting. During the whole 
of the day the shops in the fort were shut. 


deotiy showed in what way theshOpa ctm^ 
to be shut on this day. A ParseOi of -tilt 
name of Cawasjee Burjoijee, has a dlop 
at the corner of ¥q0bes Street, near ti» 
conrt-house. He, unlike other personi^ 
not choosing to submit to this mob, 
thought fh to open his shop. The come* 
uence was, the mob assembled about hi^ 
oor, began pelting him and his peopla 
with stones, .breaking his windows and 
damaging several of other articles, and 
finally compelled him to close his shop. 
An European constable, Paget, met Ca- 
wasjee Burjoijee with several other Par- 
sees, when Cawasjee Buijoijee came up 
■ to him and said, that no person would hurt 
him, “that is Paget;” but if two other 
constables, whom he named, as having 
been concerned in the killing of dogs, were 
fallen in with, they would killed. The 
last place where the mob assembled was 
in front of the police-office, where an at- 
tempt was made by several of them to force 
their way in, which was repulsed by some 
sepoys on duty there. At this place they 
remained shouting and making a noise 'till 
one o’clock in the day, when H.M. regi- 
ment, the Queen’s Royals, arrived in &e 
fort, and a general dispersion took place. 

Several witnesses for the prosecution, 
proved the facts. 

Mr. JfoWey addressed the jury for the 
defendants. He commenced by entering 
into a statement of the prejudices of the 
natives, stating that the shedding of blood 
was repugnant to the feelings of the Hin- 
doos ; and that the Parsees, in particular, 
respected the dog, because their religion 
taught them to believe that the presence of 
dogs of a particular caste, near their 
tombs, kept evil spirits at a distance from 
their dead. 

The Chi^ Justice interrupted Mr. Mor- 
ley, and requested he would confine him- 
self to the evidence which had been ad- 
duced by tlie advocate-general. 

Mr. Morley then briefly remarked upon 
the character of the evidence for the prose- 
cution. 

Witnesses were then examined for the 
defence. 

The Chitf Justice charged the jury, but 
“ no report of his observations appears 
in the papers, because from the very fast 
manner in which his lordship spoke, it 
was impossible to attempt taking down 
wlial he said.” 

The jury not being able to agree upon 
their verdict were locked up until ten 
o’clock the following morning, when they 
brought in a verdict of guilty against Ca- 
wasjee Burjorjee, alias Kallee, Nathoo 
Sunker, Pestonjee, Jamsetjee, Shapoorjee 
Bazonjee, Cawasjee Framjee, Nasserwap. 
jee Rustoomjte, Hormasjee Bhiceajee, 
Piirshotum Dhurumochund, Manoclgea 

I 
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MISCELi^NEOUS. 


BOMBAY CLUB. 

At a numerous meeting of the gentle- 
men of the presidency at the town-halK 
on the 3d October, resolutions were passed 
for the formation of a club, similar to 
those established at the other presidencies. 
Wra. Newnham, Esq., was called to the 
chair, and was supported by Sir Herbert 
Compton and Sir Colin Halkett. 

Lieut. Col. Dickenson, as one of the 
persons engaged in preparing and circu- 
lating the original prospectus, stated tlie 
course which had been pursued, and the 
handsome manner in which all classes of 
the society had supported the project. NoU 
withstanding the present early stage of 
the instituiion, he held in his hand a 
paper containing the names of above 
five hundred gentlemen, among which 
were those of the right hon. the go- 
vernor, the judges, the commander-in- 
chief, and the members of council, who 
bad kindly olfered their support to the pro- 
posed club, and through whose liberality 
he was enabled to say that the funds al- 
ready amounted to 50,000 rupees. The 
licut. colonel then proposed a list of gen- 
tlemen to constitute a committee of ma- 
nagement; and that Mr. Newnham bo 
requested to become president and Sir 
Charles Malcolm vice-president of the 
committee. 

The chairman and Sir Charles Malcolm 
accepted the offices ; tlie former, in mov- 
ing that Lieut. Col. Dickenson’s name be 
added to the list of the committee, acknow- 
ledged the obligation which he and all 
present must feel due to his friend, Lieut. 
Col. Dickenson, who was among the first 
to agitate and the most zealous to support 
and promote the establishment of the 
Bombay club. 

It was agreed that the mode adopted at 
Madras, for the collection of the subscrip- 
tions, &c. (viz. every member to appoint an 
agent in Bombay, from whom the money 
is to be recovered) be adopted, as it ap- 
pears not only the most convenient, both 
to the members themselves and those who 
have to collect the funds, but the only plan 
to which the objections would not prove 
almost insurmountable. 

Mr. T. M. Dickenson was requested to 
undertake the duties of secretary to the 
club. 

ZnUCATIOK OF FARSEES IN ENGLAND. 

A Parsee gentleman of this place, Fur- 
doonjee Limjee Sett, we are informed, has 
made arrangements for sending bis sou, 
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Ardiiseer Furdooqjee, to England for bit 
education. It is said he will be attended 
by two Parsee eervanfs, and proceed on 
the Earl of Eldoth which vessel will sail 
about the middle of next month. The 
government of Bombay, duly appreciating 
the public spirit of Furdoonjee Sett, and 
desirous of encouraging wealthy natives 
to send their children to England for edu. 
cation, has, we understand, promised, at 
the request of that gentleman, to write to 
the Court of Directors to beg they will 
give every assistance in their power to 
Furdoonjee Sett’s friends in England, to- 
wards the accomplishment of the objects 
he has in view, in sending his son to that 
country,*- Bombay Durpm, 

FURIOUS DRIVING. 

On Saturday we adverted to the habit 
of furious driving prevalent in Bombay. 
On Sunday, our warning was fatally jus- 
tified by an occurrence of the most lamen- 
table nature. Two buggies encountered 
each other on the Esplanade road ; in one 
were two young officers of the India 
Navy, in the other two Parsees ; we have 
not been able to learn which party was in 
fault, nor should we deem ourselves jus- 
tified in giving an opinion on the matter, 
as it is now under examination by the ma- 
gistrates. One of the horses was pierced 
in the flank and is since dead, one of the 
officers was severely hurt, and the thigh of 
one of the Parsees was pierced by the shaft 
and otherwise so injured, that he died 
yesterday morning. The coroner, on go- 
ing to hold his inquest, w'as denied access 
to the body by the friends of the deceased 
and the Andaroo priests, who, declaring 
that the dead Parsee would be damned if 
subject to the examination and contact of 
Europeans, took up his body on their 
iron grating and ran off with it to the 
Tower of Silence. This is raa|;ing it a 
tower of silence with a vengeance.— Baw* 
Gaz, Oct, 3. 

THE' PRESS. 

A new weekly paper, under the title of 
the Weekly Guide, is started at this presi- 
dency, Slated to be “ supported by the 
leading members of government,^ and by 
the whole mercantile community.** 

On the other hand, the Bombay Chro- 
nicle has been discontinued. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANxdUS. 

Improvements, Three ^ches now start 
from Sydney every morning. 

Tlie rapidity with which buildings ar? 
erected in Sydney i. ttuly aitonishing. A 
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few weeks back the git>ttnd on tlie north 
side of Hunter«8treet) between George- 
street and the tonks, was a heap of ruins, 
und now it presents to the eye of the pas- 
senger a neat row of tradesmen's houses, 
some of them already occupied^ 

Mechanic emig^nts. Our readers may 
remember, that in October last year, not 
fewer than sixty .mechanics, with their 
wives and families, emigrate from Scot- 
land, under the superintendence of the 
]lev. Or. Lang, then on his return to the 
colony, and with the approval and sanc- 
tion of his Majesty's government.' This 
was the very first importation of useful 
artisans we had ever received from the 
mother country, while she was yearly 
pouring forth her thousands to Canada 
and the United States. It was a trial of 
n system, which from recent importations 
we are satisfied, will secure fbr us, to an 
unlimited extent, the attention of the 
emigration committee and the home go- 
vernment. Private enterprise has proba. 
bly never been more signally successful. 
The mechanics, with a punctuality that 
docs them credit, have nearly to a man 
paid up the amount of their passage.mo- 
ney, by their labour, at the Australian 
college, and how they are likely to benefit 
the community we leave their excellent 
work to testify. As many of them are 
now .about to enter into engagements for 
themselves, it gives us satisfaction to learn, 
that they have, at their spontaneous sug- 
gestion, agreed to present the rev. doctor, 
with a handsome and lasting testimonial 
of their gratitude and respect. As pccu. 
niary recompense was out of the question, 
they have with a delicate feeling of regard, 
subscribed for the erection of a liandsorae 
monument, wholly their own workman- 
ship and of colonial materials, to the me- 
mory of Mr. George Lang, brother of 
Dr. Lang, who (lied on the 18th January 
1 B 2 . 1 , during the absence of that gen- 
tleman on official business in England. 
^Sydney Ga%. Sept, 22. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

LEGISLATION BY REFHBSENTATION. 

At a public meeting of the landholders, 
merchants, and free inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land, held August 13th, at the 
Court-House, Hobart Town, pursuant to 
requisition. It was unanimously re- 
solved-— 

1. That it appears by the ofiicial re- 
turns of the colony, that the free popu- 
lation amounts to upwards of 14,000, and 
the revenue, raised by direct and inclirect 
taxation, exceeds the annual sum of 
£90,000, over which the colonists possess 
no control ; and it is therefore our boun- 
den duty, again to petition his Majesty, 
and also botli houses of parliament, to 
grant legislation by representation. 

Asiat,Jour, N. S. Vol. 10.No.40. 


2. That we feel a waU-gymnd^d elarm 
at our colonial rerenuo bs^ absttactad 
by means of bills of exchange,* dkiawn by 
the colonial agent in London, upon the 
cobnial treasurer of the colony, more ee- 
pecially as the reveime is diverted from 
the purposes sanctiemed by law, and with 
the limited amount of specie in the colo- 
ny, the continuation of such a system will 
involve us in ruin. 

Petitions, in which the aforegoing reso- 
lutions were amplified, to his Majesty and 
botli houses of parliament, were then 
agreed to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sale of Croton 'About 18,000 

acres of Crown lands were disposed of at 
the public sale on Monday, at an average, 
we learn, of about 6s. 8d, per acre. But 
as most of these were favourite selected 
spots, adjoining the farms of different seU 
tiers, to whom it was an object to obtain 
such additions to their property, and, in 
some instances, contested patches between 
two or three estates, they cannot be fairly 
taken as any criterion of the general value 
of Crown lands in the island. Who, we 
may ask, would give Is. over head for 
all the unlocaied land in the island,-— who 
would give 6d.— -who would give a penny ? 
In proof of which several of the lots upon 
this occasion were not sold at all.— 

2’oion Cour, Aug. 6. 

Fertile Tract . — A fine tract of fertile 
open land has been discovered at the back 
of Mount Wellington, bending towards 
New Norfolk and the Huon River, which 
at one point is found to approach within 
eight miles of the town of New Norfolk 
(is the term Elizabeth Town extinct ?). Ik 
appears that some miles to the back of 
New Norfolk, there is a tract of very thick 
impenetrable scrub, which has as yet baf- 
fled every attempt that has been made to 
get through it; several travellers, after 
penetrating with great labour for two or 
three days not more than a mile, having 
been obliged to desist and return. Mr. 
Davidson, the intelligent and industrious 
superintendent of the Government garden, 
in his late annual botanical excursion in 
quest of the seeds of native plants, with 
which the sides of Mount Wellington and 
the rivulets flowing from it abound, after 
crossing the mountain came into the enun- 
try on the south side, reaching up to tho 
back of this scrubby tract, and discovered 
the eligible country.— 

The Aborigines . learn that the ab- 
original establishment at Great Island is 
proceeding equal to the best wishes of its 
friends, and that the natives there aro 
completely reconciled, and gradually ac- 
quiring civilized habits . 

SWAN RIVER. 

Distress of the »ny.— By the arrival 

tT) 
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of tho Maty Antit from Swan Wver, we 
jegret tolearrt that that colony is in so un- 
favourable, a condition, end is suffering 
severe hardships. Provisions were ex- 
exedingly scarce when the Mary Ann left, 
and indeed hardly ^tainable; flour lOd. 
per lb. and every tllffig else fully iiv. pro- 
portion.— K.D. Land Pa;)er, Aug»24, 

Hock SfaZt.— The settlers at Swan River 
have discovered a valuable bed of rock salt 
on Rottenest Island, which will be of 
great use to the colony, and save the ex- 
pense of a considerable article of importa- 
tion. Fishing is going on to a considera- 
able extent, and the mahogany-coloured 
cedar is sawed up and exported in the Lon- 
don vessels. Lieutenant Preston, of the 
SMiur, had discovered a commodious 
safe harbour a little to the south of Cape 
Lewin, surrounded by some good land.— 

m. 


(about eight o'clock), while General Yu- 
tih-peaou and the officers were resting 
themselves in the encampihent virhich bad 
been thrown up, the rebels came upon 
them from a quarter where no road ap. 
peared, and throwing in fire in among them 
set the gunpowder in a blaze. The rebels* 
then surrounded and cut off not a few of 
the troops. The latter encountered them 
with great valour, but were speedily rout, 
od, and gained safely only by a precipitate 
flight over the hills: one or two of the 
principal, and several inferior officers, have 
not since been heard of. The only accu- 
rate particulars I have yet been able to 
ascertain are, that General Yu-tih-poaou 
was wounded, not very seriously (since 
dead) ; and that the marine officer, Tsin- 
yu-chang, was severely wounded by a 
piece of iron, which entered bis body and ■ 
has not yef been extracted. I have been 
informed also of another encounter, on the 


Till! INSUnRECTlON. 

Tlie Canton 'Register of the ‘2d August 
states, that very little information is now 
obtainable from the Chinese respecting the 
rebellion; the answer to inquiries being, 
that the business is nearly over. It is sup- 
posed that the imperial forew, unable to 
cope with the rebels in the field, intend to 
draw a kind of cordon round the disaffect- 
ed parts, and wait the effects of dissention 
or treachery. The spirit of the Chinese 
troops is said to bo bad. , , 

The following letter, written by a civi- 
lian in the insurgent district of Leen sliaii 
to the commandant of the Tartar troops at 
Canton, 21st or 2‘2d June, affords at once 
an evidence' of the serious nature of the re- 
bellion, and of the Chinese manner : 

I have already informed your excel- 
lency of. the orders issued by the governor, 
soon after his arrival, to the trwps here ; 
directing them to advance immediately, and 
slay or take prisoners all the rebellious 
Yaou-Jln. I have since heard that, in 
consequence of these orders, the troops 
under Lieut. General Yu-lih-peaoii, ap- 
pointed to attack the tribe called Keiin- 
leaou advanced into the mountains on the 
20th. Skirmishing immediately^ ensued 
between the five divisions forming this 
body and the rebels, who had made good 
preparations for defence, by stopping iip 
all the passes. After continuing the fight 
for twelve hours, without having effected 
an entrance in any direction among the 
mountains, our troops, perceiving that the 
rebels had been joined by another tribe, 
called Yew Sing, halted to rest themselves 
at the Ke-kung-ling. about half a mile 
distant from the position of the rebels, in- 
tending to renew the attack during the 
niffht. Unexpectedly, however soon after 
tlie commencement of the first watch 


same day ; a body of troops having ad- 
vanced from Yu-kaou-sin, a militiry sta- 
tion, and engaged with a small force of 
the rebels, when they were surprised by 
an ambush of above 2,(XXymen, and driven 
back with great loss. Another body, under 
an officer named Lcang, also made an un- 
successful attempt to enter, and was com. 
pelled to retire on Yu-kaou-sin.*' 

The Ite^ihler of the lO’tli August slates, 
that since the governor’s troops were re- 
pulsed in attempting to enter the hills, 
two battles had been fought, on the 13th 
and l(>th July; that in the first, 500 or 
600 of the imperial troops were killed ; 
and in the latter they killed 400 of the 
rebels. It was rumoured that in the Sin 
hwuy district, on the coast, westward of 
Macao, 10,000 banditti had assembled, and 
took an oath of fidelity to each other. 

The same paper of the 3d September 
contains the following paragraph ; “ Re- 
ports arc numerous concerning the rebel- 
lion; and most of them are unliivourablc 
to the imperial arms: it is, however, 
scarcely possible to come near the truth on 
this subject, for the Chinese are, one and 
all, afraid to speakwout. All cominunica- 
tion with the disturbed districts is now 
suspended by order of the government; 
even letters on business cannot be trans- 
mitted. Perhaps this silence and dread ot 
publicity speak more strongly the real posi- 
tion of affairs than we could gather were 
the usual means of obtaining information 
available to us. New demands fo*" 
and men (previously countermanded) have 
been recently made on the 
vernment; and we hear that "I®” 

were ordered to march to the seat of war 
at the end of last month.” , , 

The Register of October 3d states that 

the latest frrival from 

•. *nd h<»- 


imperial wimiuaait#..v.- — » -ina II 

sung-ih, on the 20th ult. Itconteim* 
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(IqUil of ull Uio ftkirmiabea that have taken 
place, and the advantages gained by the 
Chinese, since the arrival of the commis- 
sioners at Li^n-chow, on the 15th of Au- 
gust. The contests with the rebels have 
been numerous, but of too little impor- 
taiice to alTord any interest. It is sufficient 
testate that, up to the date of the despatch, 
considerable advance had been made into 
the mountainous districts. But the effec- 
tive force had been so much reduced, 
owing to the incapacity of a large portion 
of the Canton troops, and the separation 
from the main army of numerous look-out 
and garrison parties, that instead of 1 1,000 
men (which is the amount of troops now 
there) they could only muster 4,000 or 5,000 
at a time. Directions had therefore been 
sent to Hoo-kwang, for a reinforcement 
from tluit province of 3,000 able-bodied 
men ; with which addition of force it is 
expected to bring the war to a speedy con- 
clusion. The mountaineers had already, 
ill several instances, proffered submissiuii 
to the Chinese ; ‘*but,’* say the commis- 
sioners, “ they cannot be depended on ; 
for tliey are a wild, wolfish, fiiithlcss set, 
they have no constancy in their line of 
conduct, and they can only be made to 
know fear, but never to submit to the 
laws.*’ The rebels had therefore been 
told, that to obtain peace, it was requisite 
that they should deliver up their head men 
and weapons; but this they appear very 
nuicli averse to. 

I’he Itegisler of 3d November, states 
that the rebellion has ceased ; the high, 
landers have returned to their bills, and 
llie imperial troops are retiring. 

The total expense of the w'ar, from its 
commencement in March, until now, is 
siqiposed to be about 3,100,000 taels. 

OPIUM. 

Memofial to the emperor from the go- 
vernor, Foo-yueii, and lioppo, concerning 
(ipiiim. Without date; received at Macao, 
March 13tli, 1833. 

'i'he governor of rnutuii and Kwang-so, 
liC; the foo-yuen of Canton, Choo; and 
liiu commissioner of duties for the port of 
Canton, Chung; rnctnurialize, in obedience 
to the imperial will, requiring them to 
examine and deliberate. For this, they 
• e'.|)cctfiilly present diis memorial in reply, 
and looking upwards, pray the sacred iii- 
i>l)ection thereof. 

We have received from the ministers of 
the privy council a letter, stating that an 
imperial edict has been received, as follows : 

** A person has made a prepared memo, 
rial, concerning the accumulating illega- 
hty of opium-sinoking, and requesting ilie 
total eiadication of the root of it. He 
states, * the foreign ships which clandes- 
tinely bring opium-dirt to Canton, have 
dared to station in the offing of Ta yu- 
dian, near the Bogtic, other ships for 


storiog up and aocumulatifig it, which are 
called opium godowns.* There ore also 
foreign eyes (or commanders) of war ves- 
sels, called ‘ convoys of the merchandize,* 
anchored in the sanm place ; and they con- 
nect and associate themselves with native 
villains, who open places under the name 
of money-changers* shops, where they se- 
cretly keep and sell the opium-dirt These, 
which arc called * great furnaces,* are nu- 
merous at the provincial capital; for in- 
stance, in the street Leuen hing keae, by 
the thirteen factories. Traitorous meiw 
chants repair to these shops, and there witli 
the foreigners decide on the price, and 
make out a bond, that when they go to 
the * godowns,* the opium may be deliver, 
ed to them. Tliis they term * writing a 
chit !* Further, there are vessels called 
fae-hae (* fast-shoe *), for carrying on the 
smuggling in a general way, which come 
and go as if Hying, and are hence desig- 
nated 'winged!* These vessels always 
move during the night ; and when passing 
any of the custom-houses, if they happen 
to be followed and pursued by the cruizing 
vessels, they have the presumption to fire 
on them with musketry and guns. Die 
officers and the custom-houses dare not 
make any inquiries, nor do they report to 
the magistrates, for them to inflict punish- 
ment ; and the smugglers therefore go on 
to excess, without fear or dread. Of this 
class of * fast-shoe * vessels, there are now 
from 100 to 200; and whatever cargo is 
sent from the * godowns* to the * furnaces * 
is all carried by them ; all the cruizers 
unite together with them in committing 
illegalities, and have each their share of 
tlie profits, for which they protect and de- 
fend them in smuggling; so That the ille. 
gal i ties become still greater. The places 
to which the opium purchased is taken off 
are Amoy, in Fuli-keen; Tc(5n-tsin, in 
Cliih-le ; and the two departments of 
J^uy-cliow and Keun-chow (Hainan and 
the mainland opposite) in Cantotu For 
all these places opium is obtained liy bonds 
for its delivery, made out at the ‘ fur- 
naces,* and taken to the ‘godowns.* All 
the other provinces for which it is clandes- 
tinely purchased, have it carried into port, 
and taken beyond the frontiers (of the pro- 
vince) by the ‘fast-shoe* vessels. The 
passes they must go through in taking it 
beyond the frontiers are Teen-kwan-sin, 
J.aii-shih-sin, Tsze-tiing pass, and the port 
of Lot-sung in Nanhue distiict ; Hwang 
poo, in Heang-shan district ; Se-iian-sin 
and Loo-paoii fow, in S<in-shwuy district, 
&c. From the * great furnaces ’ tliey are 
taken in portions throughout the interior, 
and every where traitorous people form 
connections witli the money-seeking atten. 
dants of the public offices, and open pri,- 
vate establishments called ‘ small furnaces. 
In all places—cltics, villages, market- 
towi|s, camps, and stations, these exist. 
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of opium-dirt, cUnde&Unely bought and of the opium tmdio. ihaT IT**** 

•old, there goes abroad of sycee silver, at first bought te a medicine, and a^? 
every year, not under several millions, wards was made Into, a paste for snjokin 

This is to take the useful wealth of the that thereupon, its importation was wS* 
country and eicbang^it for an injurious bited ; that the foreign opium shiorthl** 
article from beyond the seat. The preva- retired to Lintin, where they linirer!!! 
leuce of the poison is without end; the about, selling it by stealth, Lintin beii 
consumption of wealth extreme. in the open sea, and “the stricter the r? 

“ Opium is a very prevalent ^ison. gulations are, so much the worse do ih" 
Already edicts have been repeatedly issued, foreigners become that it is exiremel * 
giving general commands to tlie governors difficult to detect and seixe those wh^ 
and foo-yuens of all the province*) each, traffic in opium, for the purchasers spare 
according to the circumstances of tlie place, no expense to get it, so that the more tiiai 
to establish regulations for the strict inter- comes the wider is it spread in the several 
dictionand prohibition thereof. But opium provinces. The governor states that the 
comes chiefly from beyond sea, and is ac- circumstances detailed in the memorial 
cumulated at Canton ; if the source whence quoted by the emperor “ are not all en- 
it cornea is not cut off, this would be to tirely true, but, for the most part, they are 
neglect the root and attend only to the very nearly b*;” and he points out a few 
branches: though, within tlie country, the inaccuracies in the names of places and 
regulations against it be strict and severe, things, of little moment. He then pro* 
yet, on inquiry, it will be found that they ceeds) : 

are no advantage to the object. A person « We, your ministers, after humble 
has now presented this memorial. Whether consideration, are of opinion, that opium 
his statements of the illegalities be accord- having become prevalent in the country 

ing to the real circumstances or not, let vagabonds who smoke it, to the injury of 

Le and his colleagues examine truly and their lives and of their constitution, do so 
fully. Also, let them, with their whole entirely from their own obstinate stupidity 
minds, consider and deliberate how to pre- and refusal to be aroused, and are, there- 
vent the opium-dirt from being clandes- fore, unworthy of regret. But the loss of 
tinely imported, or clandestinely sold on wealth and waste of treasure are exceed- 
the seas, and how to prevent the foreigners ingly great ; and the evil suffered is not 

having any other ships besides merchant- indeed light or small. If, at this lime, it 

ships. The source whence it comes must were again suffered to be brought in, and 
be decidedly cut off in order to eradicate publicly used, with legal permission, as a 
the evil. It must not be permitted lo pre- medicine, this would prevent the foreigners 
vail in the country, that future calamities from raising the price to an enormous 

may be prevented. Take this edict, and heiglit ! thus also might a silent impedi- 

enjoin it on Le and Choo, that they may ment be placed in the way of their avari- 
enjoin it on Chung, and all may make cious plans and large profits. Still then, 
themselves acquainted with it. llespect would not this be a sudden acquiescence 
this.” in, and give unlimited license to the evil ? 

There was aUo received this addition in But if, again, additional forces be station- 
vermillibn {le. by the imperial hand). ♦* If ed at all the forts, ouuposts, paj^es, &c., 
Ihe said governor and his colleagues can to examine and search, w e find, on inquiry, 
exert their whole mind and strength to re- that not only would the traffic in opium, 
move from the centre of civilization fi.e. which is chiefly conducted on the open sea, 
China) this great evil, their merit will not be be shortly removed eLewbere, lo avoid ob- 
small. To strenuousness let them still add servation, but that, also, it would open a 
strenuousness. Respect this I'* way lo piratical banditti to assume the 

“ I, your minister, when in the au- appearance of government runners, in 
tumn I went to the capital, and was ad- order to stop, and clandestinely searcli 
mitted to see your majesty, received per. boats. Those who, within the last few 
sonally your sacred commands concerning years, have been taken up and tried on 
the evil of opium, that it was absolutely charges relating to opium, are innume- 
r^ulsite to institute some plan for cutting rablc. And the quantities of opium-dirt 
on its source. And being now repeatedly whicii civil and military officers have, at 
taught and instructed, we, your ministers, various times, been sent to burn and des- 
look up towards you, our august sove- troy, are incalculable. Yet, after all, we 
reign, who, to abolish illegalities, and do not know in what respect the illegality 
punish the traitorous, in order to put away has been repressed. Truly, as yourroa- 
cvil from the people, refrain not to teach jesty has said, ‘ if the source whence it 
and explain, with reiterated admonitions, comes is not cut off, though within the 
Can we, then, your ministers, not feel country, regulations against it be strict 
compelled reverently to obey ? rrustrute, and severe, yet, on inquiry, it will appear 
we have examined, and report as follows that they arc of no advantage to the 

(The governor then details, at |reat object.’ 


t AsiaHe JfUtUigenee\~^Chim, 

find that for th« one article length* the bittorv of tba * 
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<« Will* W wM« mindt w.« have planned 
and delib<rat9d s b^t ophijn comes from 
tlie Keang-heo (or Indian) terriU)ries be.^ 
longing to ilngland, with which the oSicera 
of this country have hitherto had no official 
correspondence. It is not like the coun^ 
tries of Cochin China, Siam, &c., with 
whose kings we might communicate, and 
desire them to issue commands prohibiting 
the opium to be brought. lienee, there have 
hitherto, been no means of putting stop- 
pages in the way by whch the opium is 
brought. But even when the foreigners 
took up their anchorage at Lintin, in the 
open sea, and secretly sold the opium 
there, if it were only fast boats on the 
rivers of Canton that clandestinely bought 
it by night, and only vessels from the de- 
partments of Ghaou-chow (on the borders 
of Fub-keen), Luy-chow. aind Keung- 
chow, that clandestinely carried it away 
by sea, then these, being all subjects of 
this province, might be, in some slight 
degree, controlled by severity and intimi- 
dation ; and might be closed in and ward- 
ed off on every side ; but now, Amoy, in 
Fuh-keen; Nung-po, in Che-keaiig; and 
Tegn-tsin, in Chihle, all have sea-junks, 
which come direct to Lintin, and hold 
clandestine intercourse with foreign ves- 
sels. Since they pass over the wide ocean, 
which is wide and expanded, and are from 
distant provinces, it is, in truth, quite 
impossible to stop or prevent their coming ; 
and if more vessels of war are appointed 
to surround and seize them ; or if, in an 
extreme pase, they are fired upon, it can- 
not be certain that tliey will not conceal 
themselves for a time, and afterwards re- 
turn again. Ilcncc also there are no means 
of entirely cutting off the way by which 
opium is conveyed.” 

The governor proceeds to state that, 
after repeated deliberations, he is still 
ignoran^of any good plan, and can only 
issue distinct orders to all the foreigners, 
and also strictly command thtf hong mer- 
chants, “ to lead and teach them with 
truth, and to require them not to bring 
opium in their ships together with tlie 
regular merchandize.” In contravention 
of which, the foreigners concerned, if, 
on their arrival, in the Canton seas, tliey 
he found so doing, shall certainly not be 
permitted to discharge or sell their goods, 
but shall immediately be expelled and 
driven back.’* He suggests that all com- 
munications with the Lintin vessels be 
proliibited, by fast boats or mercliant- 
ships; besides this,” he remarks, “the 
only other method is to shut up and close 
the ports against the reception of foreign 
i>hips, and to stop entirely the foreign 
trade. Perhaps, then, opium would not 
be brought in such increasing quantities. 
But this pro8ix:rou8 dynasty has shewn ten- 
derness and great benevolence to fu- 
I'cigners, and admitted them to a general 


market far a hundred mSmvm scores of 
years, during which time they Have traded 
quietly and peaceably togetheri iritliout 
any trouble. How then would it sudden- 
ly put a barrier befc^ them, and cut oft the 
trade ! Besides, in^nton, there are seve- 
ral hundred thousands of poor, unemploy* 
ed people who have heretofore obtained 
their livelihood by trading in foreign mer- 
chandize; if, in one day, they should lose 
the means of gaining a livelihood, the evil 
consequences to the place would be great. 
We, your ministers, who are responsibly 
for giving rest to the people, and shewing 
favour towards the merchants, ought cer- 
tainly to unite our powers, and conjointly 
form schemes. We are, however, left 
without other resource than to propose this 
middle plan ; and are ashamed of being 
unable immediately to perform what is 
meritorious: but, before the presence of 
our sacred master, we dare not assume 
any gloss to screen ourselves."* 

An order has been issued by the hoppo, 
dated lltli April, against foreign ships 
lying at anchor “for months and years*’ 
at Lintin, without entering Whampoa to 
trade, or returning home, being “evident! 
ly there for smuggling,” directs such ships 
to return to their respective countries forth, 
with, lest they be involved in “ unpleasant 
consequences.” 

ATTEMPT TO OPEN TRADE. 

The Canton liegister of July 18 states, 
that “a letter had been received from the 
governor of Che-kcang province, addressed 
to Le the viceroy of Canton, stating that 
three foreign ships had made their appear- 
ance on the coast and attempted to open 
a trade at Ning-po ; that some of the peo- 
ple, two of them speaking the Mandarin 
dialect, had landed, and oflered to ex- 
change broad cloth and piece-goods for 
silk ; which he had not permitted, as it 
was against the law for foreign slfips to 
come there and trade. This notification 
was official ; and requested, we are told, 
information as to who and what tliesc ships 
were, as it was known that twenty Knglisli 
war-ships were close at hand to afford them 
protection in case of need.” 

It appears that a placard was struck up 
by the party who made this attempt, in the 
streets of Ning-po. The editor of the 
liegister seems to think this the most 
effectual mode of proceeding; “the Chi- 
nese,” he observes, “ understand these 
arguments. and reasonings far better than 
all the pompous and ill-managed embas- 
sies, which over have or ever will be sent, 
and which tend rather to lower than to 
raise our national character. In this 
country as in most others, it will be fouild 
tliat Hic Press is the most cfticicnt envoy.” 

'yiie placard is entitled “ a Brief 
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account of \he English Character/* 
and signed ** A Friend to Oiina and one < 

England.** It is evidently the production dition bit« to 

of an European pen, and is a kind of ap. the world the details of the voyage, and 
peal to the people agaihst the government, of all the valuable and curious information 
or rather against the llbordinate function- which they no doubt must have acquired.** 
aries of the government. It states the . 

obiect of the English in their desire for 

clmerce is to beneHt the people of boUi _ Chinese coastiko trad.. 

nation.; tiiat England baa no desire to The coasting junh telong dti,«y ^ 

increase its territories, its policy being ra- the provinces of FQh-kgen and Kwaqg, 
ther to diminish than enlarge them ; that tung, though tliere are many also in the 
the Englisli wisli to carry on a pacific and more northern provinces of Che-keang 
amicable intercourse with China, and the and Keang-soo. Among the islands in 

emperor has eipressed a desirethat remote the neighbourhood of Macao, they gene- 

foreigners should be treated with iiidul- rally appear with specie or light cargoes, 
gcnce and consideration, but the imperial and take away opium, which they sell to 
benevolence has been opposed by the ex- the westward, at Chlh-kan, opposite the 
actions and oppressions of the subordinate island of Ilai-nan. Ihey return with . 
officers of the government, &c. white and Ufown sugar, bones, and nul- 

In the Register of Sept. 3d, it is stated shells for manure, dried luchls and long. 

that edicts have been issued by the era- ans, cjc., wliich they either sell at Canton, 
peror in consequence of his receiving Macao, and Keang-mun, or carry on to 
from the foo yuen of Shan tung province, the northward to Nmg-po and Shang.hae, 
two letters, in Chinese, from foreigners, in the provinces of Uie-keang and Keang- 
in a vessel (supposed to be the Lord Am- soo._^ They usually take back with them 
hersl*\ complaining of the modes by a larger or smaller quantity of opium, 
which trade was thwarted by the local much of wliich is consumed by the sailors 
officers at Canton. The edicts, it is said, themselves. From Shang hae, and Niiig. 
were addressed to the governors and vice- po, they trade in cotton to the southward, 
irovernors of the maritime provinces, ex- A few junks leave Canton every year 
nressin^^ great indignation at their remiss- for Cochin China, Siam, Singapore, and 
Ls in Mrmittiiig tlio foreign vessel to the Indian archipelago, riie inajonty, 
pass ordering them to drive her off and however, of these vessels are from hih- 
to tike prisoners any foreignera who may kgen and the deparlracnt of Chaou-chow. 
venture to land. A letter to the Canton foo in Kwang-tung, bordering on bah- 
Eovernment demands the cause for which kPen, and of them man^y belong to permna 
the vessel sailed, and, it is said, orders in. residing in Siam and Cochin Ch^ina. Hie 
ouirv into the truth of the charges in the number of junks wliieli leave Canton and 
foreiencts’ letter against tiie local officers. Keang-mun for the Indian arclnpelago, 
Thisvesselreturned on the 6tli Sept, from &c., is about twenty. Hie ""““f 
her vova»c of observation along the eastern of llicir Iriuie vanes from about .00,000 
coast of China. “ We cannot,” says the to 300,000 taels. Several of these vesse s 
Register pretend acquaintance with the arc losil on their passage every year, with 
details of ail expedition undertaken for often from 150 to 200 and evcn^OOmci. 
nartieular objects ; but we gather sufficient on board. . r 

to enable us to state that much useful in- The follmving is an enumeration of the 
formationhas beengained. Amoy, Full- coasting-junks, trading or much lug at 
cliow.foo, Ning-po, Formosa, Chu-saii, Macao and Keang-mun, in 1831 
ShamMiae, Corea and the aichipelago From Amoy in buh-keun ...... 0 

were%isitcd in succession; and, on the From Chang-chow fooin I'uh- 1 

return voyage, the Lord Amherst rcTaalnud keen 

for a few days at the Loo-Choo Islands. From Hwuy-chow-foo 

By the people they were hailed as friends ; Chaou-chow- foo m Kwang- > 3CM> 

flattered and feared by the Maiularims, tun J 

and obeyed, whenever their demands were Trading between Keang-mun / 

“ KSancuinc hopes were entertained of brora Canton to leen-tsin I 

opening an intercourse at Corea; which, and the Mantchou or Lcao- > 

however, ended in disappointment- tungcoast.. \w- 

“The merchants were every lyherc found The last of these are arg j 
eager to purchase British m'annfiietures ; longing to 

hut, owing to tlie opposition of tiie Man- amounts to about iM,0TO S' 

r n., we believe tiiat sale, were effected They leave Canton ... ‘ 5* mid 6* 

SSy it the port of Fuh-ehow-foo, (tiie moons, and return towards tiie e^ dm 

. ;cc.a.tvel.p.«. dred to 3,000 or 4,000 peeuU. 
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Tbo principal eiports by the Teen-tsin 
junks are mediciribs, dried fruits, sugar, 
piece-goods, glass-ware, embroidered work, 
Their imports are northern fruits, 
pears, apples, peaches, dates, raisins, figs, 
vegetables, peas, wines, cured mutton 
and venison, &c. The Imports by the 
smaller vessels are silk, alum, white* lead, 
betel nut, coco-nuts, crockery, oil, and 
numerous miscellaneous articles. Their 
exports from Macao are few, consisting 
fhielly of tin and pepper, and other Por- 
tuguese imports. 
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without succesa. His oofimiisariat was 
miserable. The troops received money 
instead of rations, and the money was so 
diminished bytlieir paymasters, that the 
men t. e.^ those who did not die on the 
road — arrived half dimished, and were re- 
quired to go to battle immediately ; but, 
as one of our Chinese friends remarked, 
‘ how can men fight with hungry bellies?’ 
Fnrtlicr, Le has spent an Immense sum of 
money, some say two millions of tads, 
on this highland w'ar,” 

Loo kwan, governor of Hoo kwang. 
formerly loo yuen of Canton, is appointeu 
to succeed Le. 


Asiatic Intelligence,^ China, 


The Peking Gazette contains an impe- 
rial edict, dated 18th July, setting forth 
that, on the Yaou rebel, Chaou kin lung, 
creating a disturbance in I^o nan, bor- 
dering on the dependencies of Canton, 
and combining with the Yaou people of 
Canton, Lc, the governor, instead of 
taking precautionary measures before the 
insurrection broke out, and repairing spee- 
dily to Leen chow, as soon as it appeared, 
to take the personal command of the ar- 
my, sent Lew 2 ung king, an incompetent 
commander, whereby the expedition was 
ruined. “ The tribunal of office,” con- 
tinues the edict, ** has passed against him 
sentence of degradation, according to the 
law relating to * officers who have sunk 
below their station.* Such punishment 
his offence verily deserved. lUit the time 
is now one of pressing importance, for it 
is yet ncQCSsary to subdue and extirpate 
tlic Yaou rebels, to appoint soldiers, and 
to consult on plans of attack. Let Le 
therefore, — his feathers having been pluck- 
ed from his official cap,' — have his sen- 
tence graciously commuted. Let him be 
degraded from his rank, but still retained 
in his office, that it may be seen if he will 
yet obtain merit (in bringing the affair to 
a conclusion). Lew, holding the high 
office of Commander-in-chief, when he 
hud proceeded to Leen-chow, remained 
there hand-bound, without making a sin- 
gle effort. The imperial will has lately 
been expressed, requiring Ids retirement. 
Let him also, according to the sentence of 
the tribunal, be degracled from his rank.’* 
By a subsequent order, dated 15th Sep- 
tember, Le was directed to proceed to 
Peking immediately, and his property was 
placed under sequestration. lie accord- 
ingly left Canton on the 12th October. 
Officers have, it is said, special custody of 
1dm to prevent his committing suicide. 
The charges alleged against him are re- 
missness, rashness, and sending false re- 
ports. “ The immediate cause of his dis- 
grace,** says the Canton Register, “ is the 
lavish expenditure of blood and treasure 
(intended to effect the suppression of the 
rebellious highlanders of LeHn-chow), 


The Register of November 16, states 
that Ijc had died on his way to Peking : 
one account is that he was strangled, by 
order. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The ITong . — One of the new hong mer- 
chants, Full tseuen, being unable to meet 
the demands for the customary fees (those 
to the hoppo and his followers amount to 
.50,000 dollars, of which sum he was able 
to pay only 40,000), he took into the con- 
cern the linguist Achow (or Hwang lieo 
hae), who obtained leave to retire from tlic 
service, on condition of substituting a 
trust-worthy man in his place. 

A person named Kew kifen ming, who 
is an uncltf of one of the provincial trea- 
surers* subordinate officers, is about to 
open a new hong, to be called Fung i/u* 
How-qua, the senior hong-mcichani,^ acts 
upon his determination, formerly an- 
nounced by us, of not taking any part in 
the business of the year; he secures no 
ships and holds no contracts for teas ; but 
it is rumoured that be contemplates a re- 
turn to active life, and that the next sea. 
son will find him as busily engaged as 
ever. 

The /^ac^ory.— -The season was abqiit to 
open, and preparations were making for 
hoisting the flag (which bad been struck 
since the foo yuen’s visit last year) in front 
of the factory, as usual. Mr. Plowdcn 
had arrived and assumed the chiefsbip. 

Cashgar . — By the court-martial held un- 
der the generalissimo Chang-ling, seven 
Mohammedan gentlemen, who took part 
with the rebels in tbo late affair (in Tar. 
tary) have been sentenced to death and ex- 
ecuted. Their families have been given 
as slaves to Mohammedans who remained 
staunch to the imperial cause. They are 
to be kept tinder strict controul, and in 
the event of their manifesting any disobe- 
dience, are to be reported to the Chinese 
resident to be severely punished . — Canton 
Reg» July 18. 

Tyforng^-’-^K lyphoong, or hurricane,* 
more disastrous tlian any before felt in 

I 
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GMni^ citmdliag oM not 1M tlM 8b^ ' ' ' 

'itftl^, oiccuiT^ at Qihtxihi Mlcio and • • . ^ ? ', 

thcirneighbourhdod, on the Bd Au^st; The tong^titked^or ^padtCkm ofkk 
and oOOurred great loss and damage rojal ht^neas AMiks filiklia^to KhoiS! 
amotipt the shipping. The Approach of san, appears, by Ute accounts 
this visiution was inOKa^ by the unseU sis, to have taken {dace at,lait. » That wol 
tied State of the barometer, which sunk ai eince has lately done little mote than b£iL 
low as 27^88. When the fury of the nally acknowledge the supremacy of the 
gale was exhausted, the quicksilfer rose shah,and to reduce it again'toobediencehas 

at the rate of three* tenths per half.hour. been the object of the heir aipparent*' The 

The loss of life and property in native prince's first operations wem directed 
craft is, from all quarters, reported as ter. against Reza Khooly Khan, a powerful 
yific. ^ Many bodies have been washed up and refractory chief, who had shut himself 
at Macao and among the islands. Junks up, on the approach of tlie former, in a 
and smaller vessels are seen in great numl strong fortress called Ameerabad, garri. 
bers wrecked, cast ashore, or dismasted, soned by 2,000 infantry and 400 horse' 
especially about Lantao, and many are men. The place had been fortified with 
known to have gone down at sea. great labour, and, as the ramparts weie of 

The dliinese accounts of the tyfoong immense thickness, the opinion among 
state that in Canton and the suburbs, the Persians^vas that it would hold out for 
above 1,000 houses and sheds, besides 20 a long time, if not foil the efforts of the 
temples, have been wholly or partially force brought against it. However, not. 
oveitlirown, and about 400 persons crush- withstanding these circumstances and the 
cd beneath them. By the destruction of defective state of his highness's army, 
boats and of public places erected on which amounted to less than 5,000 men 
stakes over the water, about 2S0 persons the place was taken by storm on the IStli 
have lost their lives. The number of of July, after being invested seventeen 
small boats destroyed is not ascertainable, days. 

At Heang.8han the ravages were on an The moral effect produced throughout 
equal scale; 400 places of abode and 10 Persia, as well as Khorassan, bythissplen. 
temples having fallen. Eleven passage did success is likely, it is stated, to be of 
boats, 20 trading boats, and about 60 great advantage to the prince, and will 
small boats were destroyed. The total probably secure bis succession to the throne 
loss of life was about 130 persons. At without the opposition hitherto anticipated. 
Macao, 10 houses, 8 passage boats, 7 or By the last accounts be had gone to be. 
S temples, and between 50 and 100 small seige the fortress of Kooeban, which still 
boats are destroyed; several junks were bolds out against the royal authority,— 
’swamped or ran on shore. Five war Bom, Couriery OctAS. 
junks were lost at the Bogue and among 
the islands. Some officers and about 30 

nien perished. In tlie villages the destruc- understand that letters have been 

lion has not been less general than else- received (overland) from Capt. Bumes, 
where, though no estimate of the actual ® 1^® Slst of October, 

loss can be ascertained, froro Tehran, where he had arrived on 

The Cunton Register of Sept. 3d, con- gist. In one of these he jpves the 
tains the following particulars, showing following brief sketch of his "Journey *. 
the remarkable variations in the atmos- ** ^ write from the capital of Persia, 
pherib pressure at M acao , during the ty- where I have just f^ived, after a lapse of 
foong, ten months. I set out from Delhi in the 

beginning of January, and crossed the 
Sympelsometer Aug. 2d lusual fair mark) 2 A '3 Indus in March, by a ford. 1 then tra- 

M S f'2' ^'55 versed the kingdom of Cabool, and, sur- 

Z Z** a !«' !!*.!’.!!,* mounting the snows of Hindoo Cosh, I 

Barometer •••• Aug. 2d 8 A.M. 2g‘68 debouched in the valley of tlie Oxus. I 

Z Z ad Sam examined that river for IgO miles above 

Z Z 5 p.’m! ••'!!.'!! S7'88 Balk, and then descended it, by land, for 

, , 1 several Imndred miles. It is a navigable 

“ Otimr adjusted land barometers,’* it river, only inferior to the Indus. From 
is added, fell to 27*96 and 28*05. The the Oxus I travelled into the kingdom of 
oil in some of the syrapeisometers was en- Bokhara, and remained for two months in 
ijrely in the bulb. We have already no- that metropolis of the desart. I then 
ticM the singularly rapid Tat4 (S-lOths of passed down upon the steppe of ancient 
to inch per half-hour) at which the baro- Kharasm, and joumied among the wan- 
meter rose after the height of the storm dering Toorkomans till 1 reached the 
had passed : —the fall, observed at the com- Caspian Sea at Astrabad. It was a fear- 
jnencement, was so sudden at Cap-shuy- ful undertaking. I am now about to pro- 
moon as to Ifi^ suppose that ceed to India with all despatch.— Xww"* 

the qtficikidlver had fallen through." ^ Paj?er: ' 



kim Awu £t»fL id 4iilt Ainigg W.4N^4 
CH«w<B>n»»^'*UeteiiHrMwine,<^^ • . 

Tiibi«f«f OaiMher 1 ar- 

rived lierc weierdey in tiioe for CbcMtniM 
dinner, and go oavay to-inorrow. I mn 
frunderfully ibin, have a large beard und 
moustache, am in excellent health and 
spirits, and have accomplished my journey 
nuicker Uuin it has ever bfeen dope before ^ 
crossing die mountains the ahermometcr 
below aero 94 dc^reea, and the icicles for 
tbc last)&ic(»>M;ht liangit>g3u thick clpsters 
te my upper bra^ ftafn my noa- 


sdsst. 


ham# twMajnet dpkaii of' CP* P ,(iprdi4gi<^r 
aid due Twfar 4aad ibeat half .way, and 
unable to p^eed wlth nue; cpiiM^andy 
i bnve coeoe bore alone. Numerous ad- 
veiuures, which rhaMiodme todeserihas 
in all thiKty.rSeaaa quya an the voad fVoiii 
England, end 1 bad reached half way 
here Ja six .days itcsn ConsUntinople, and 
an that perkid only laid down to alaep 
twice. I am told here .my parXormanee haa 
pot beeuie^iiaUed at this &avei!e seasou.*' 


SUPPLEMENT TO ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Iffalctttts* 

SUSCELIaAKKOUS.' 

The Gofirrnor General * — Lord William 
Beiuinck (v^ho arrived at Delhi on the 31st 
October) was expected to visit Gwalior on 
the 27th or 28th November, and great pre- 
psrations were making by the Maliart^ab 
to receive his Lordship. 

We know not how far this visit may be 
aonnecled with an occurrence reported in 
the India Gdxel/e, namely, that the Maha- 
rajah, being <kept in strict surveillance by 
the Regent, availed himself of the oppor. 
iunity ofop hunting excursion to take re- 
iuge in the British residency, for the pur., 
pose of soliciting the protection of oor 
government. Die residency was surrounded 
by the troops of the Regent, and before 
matters were arranged, some hostile move- 
ments were .appaveilly meditated in .the 
camp. 

-The India Gaxetle of 
Nov. 24, ennounces the fall of Bandce, 
the strong-hold of Gunganarain, ** A 
body of troops attacked and destroyed Ba- 
reeda, and at the same time two other par- 
ties weref^ordered to advance, the one from 
Burrabugan, to set fire to a village on that 
side, and the other from Patwombe, for 
the purpose of taking Bandee. Doth par- 
ties were successful, and Bandee now lies 
a heap of ruins. The party that attacked 
it belonged to the levy, and they were 
opposed oncy or twice to a body of two 
bundled men each time, and Gunganarain 
himself at the head of them ; but in spite 
of all opposition, the levy entered Bandee, 
and having first plundered the village, set 
fire to it, and on their return were attacked 
repeatedly by Gunganarain and ibis men 
during the march. They, however, got 
back without much loss. Gunganarain is 
much enraged, and it is believed suspects 
treachery among his own people. 

“ The report is that the troops are going 
into Siiighbhoom ; the force to consist of 
the 50th, 34th, and 24lh regiments, and the 
Ramghur battalion.** 

Oude* — We bear that the affairs of the 
AsiaUJour* N. S. VoL. 10. No.40. 


king of Oude are in the utmost confusion^ 
and ore in a fair way .of being speedily 
brought to a point. The troops sent out 
to collect the revenue, beaten, the linedis- 
.persed, and tlieir guns taken .r«-/e/z7t ffa//, 
14. 

Navisaiion of the S'w/fed'ge.—Dapt.Wade, 
pfilitieni agent at Loodianuli, has left that 
place fur Lahore, in order to oonclude slio 
negooiation witli Uiinjeet Sing, relative to 
opening, the navigation of the Sutledge.-^ 
Meerut Observer, Noiu 8. 

Devmnskip (f the Dank of Bengal, 
death of Baboo Muddun Moliun Sein, on 
the 4th Nov. created a vacancy in the dewaw- 
ship of the Bank of ‘Bengal, which bad been 
iiekl several years by that much irespccted 
individual, ^veiiteen candidates presented 
themselves, among whom were included 
•men of Uie first consideration in character 
•and wealth, whoso ambition •seemed to 
•court the honour, rather itban the emolu. 
ments of the office^ Die majority of votes 
was declared in favour of Baboo (Ramco- 
mul Sein,. tlie dewan .of the Mint.-— Co/. 
Courier, 

The Bishop . — Bishop Wilson arrived. at 
Calcutta on the 31st October, and was in- 
stalled on the 5th November. 

Hindoo TO.— In the Supreme Cgurt an 
the 22d October, the will of a Hindoo, 
who died at Cawnporc, but left property 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, was granted by that court ftlie 
Chief Justice and Mr, Justice Franks con- 
curring in opposition to Mr. Justice Ryan, 
who was averse to the grant), upon wjiioh 
important interests are said to depend. 


mialitiis. 

. MnciEuviou.. 

Hislurhttnce at Dungalore.-^A very se- 
rious disturbance has taken place at Ban- 
galore, in consequence of a scheme which 
some of the disaffected natives devised for 
the destruction of the European inhabitants 
tl»re ; their intention was /fortunately ms- 
covared lry a servant, and iasufficient lime 
!U) 
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JJEf® 

th« dl^ovd^fi wlbich Ut«ly look plico j* 

cUngthedendplg. The naiquo of agrei^ to murder bit 
Stk ro^roenl N.t, who had bwn tried fire-armt.— Afod. ^ JN'w. 1 


#1i . 

respecting --.- — ^ 
the35tk re^roenlN..., ^ ; 

for being concerned il^histraiisacuon, and 

was found guilty of Tt and desertion, just 
before his ex^ution remarked, “ You may 
r^ice now, but there will be another busi- 
ng in a neek or so.** Upon information 
of the intention being made, the necessary 
stops were taken to aisroter the plans and 
to defeat them. Some of the sepoys of the 
^24th regiment N.I. came forward and 
disclos^ the plans. A person who is now 
secured, and who came some time since 
from Hyderabad as a necromancer, but 
having with him a considerable sum of 
pioney, and whilst at Bangalore held mwt- 
ings at his house, where he succeeded by 
bribing and feasting to get a considerable 
number of people to take an oath to mur- 
der all the Europeans ; and to effect this, 
it appears tfiat on Saturday the 27th Octo- 
ber, Tippoo, the drill havildar of the 9th 
regiment N.I., procured another havildar 
and some sepoys of the same cotps to be 
placed on guard at the Mysore gate of the 
fort (this was managed in consequence of 
the 9th having furnished the garrison 
guards on that day). A parly of troops 
were to go to the gate about seven o’clock, 
which, being closed, would be opened 
on their giving the pass-word “ Tippoo. 

On a sufficient number being admitted, 
they were to overpower the Europeans, 
murder the general, and fire a gun from 
thfr ramparts as a signal for the insurrec- 
tion to toke place in the cantonmenU, which 
it was supposed would have been about 
eight o’clock. The native horse artil- 
lery, many of whom it is supposed were 
engaged in tliis plot, were to seize the 
horse artillery guns, plant one at each gate 
of Uie dragoon barracks and ^ the 62d 
regiment's, and on a signal being given, 
the gates were to be blown open, and a fire 
of gr^pe and canister kept up, till those 
engaged came up with some of tlie 7tli 
cavalry and 9th rcgt. N.I., who, with the 
assistance of the natives *and the Rajah’s 
troops, were to complete the plot by mur- 
dering the Europeans. There was an 
abundance of ammunition, which had been 
secured for the purpose. Several persons 
have been taken, amongst them a faqueer, 
who has confessed and has brought to light 
the whole circumstances attendant on this 
conspiracy. Ho admits that he was the 
person who administered the oath to the 
lepoys, and says that if all the regiments 
are paraded, he will be able recognize 
every individual engaged. 

Wo understand that the different regi- 
ments are to lie paraded for this purpose. 
At the Ume our correspondent despatched 
h» letter many prisoners had been taken, 
Olid others were continually brought in; 


Various letters from this station eontabi 
detoiled particulars of the tfoaeheioos de- 
signs of these infatuated men, for ^ mas- 
sacre of the whole of the Europeans chtre. 
A Court of Enquiry assembled on the 30th 
ult. and continued itsaiiting until the ’4th 
inst. During iu investigations the strongest 
proofs were disclosed of the wicked inten- 
tions of the parties concerned, and there 
were in custody between twenty and thirty 
•f the principal conspirators. 'Ihere is not 
a shadow of dpubt that can in any way cri- 
niinate or implicate a single ni^ive com- 
missioned officer in the plot, and in only 
one or two distances do non-commissioned 
officers seem to have been concerned. 

Our Bangalore correspondents speak in 
the highest terms of the prompt and zealous 
manner in which the authorities iliere 
acted on this occasion. Lieut. Colonel 
Conway, C.B., is particularly mentioned 
as having distinguished iNtnself most con. 
spiciiously by the intrepidity and decision 
which marked his conduct, and it U con. 
sidered a fortunate circumstance that nn 
officer of his experience was on the spot. 

The accounts of the manner in which 
these infatuated men meant to proceed, as 
elicited from various sepoys with whom 
they had been tampering, shows evidently 
how ill-contrived all their schemes and 
plots were; and that they roust inevitably 
have fallen victims to their temerity in a few 
hours after the breaking out of the con. 
spiracy, even if they had succeeded so fai 
as to accomplish it, but in which rash at- 
tempt they have been fortunately frustrat- 
ed.— Jiodrai Gaz. Nov. 11. 

Tlie India Gazelle of Calcitta says 
« We republish from the ffuTkam extracti 
of two letters, one dated Vellore, Novem 
lier 4lb, and the other Madras, Novembe 
7ih, both relating to the late affair at Bang# 
lore. The Madras letter-writer stotee, ihii 
he lieard a person declare that he ha 
‘read all tlmdeposilions ta|^en on oath « 
Bangalore upon the occasion, and tw 
no plot whatever existed, the wliolc alari 
arose from desultory conversations over « 
huhbUJbubble at the toddy shops. The otiv 
writer states, that a fellow wl.o l:ao 
ejected from a jagheer in the Nizam s coui 
try ‘ had collected an immense rabble in t 
vicinity of Baiigalore,and had formed a pi 
to get into the fort on Sunday night, tli« 
to dispatch the general and seize the trt 
sure.* The question between tlicse n 
writers is, plot or no plot? The accow 
publish^ by the Madfot Gazelle, 
subsequently published by the John m 
although both probably contain exaggei 



tiont 

en< 


eatitli!^ to credit. The Madrtt jCbtiH^ 
very properly reiiiirks» that ncf ditt’urbiitce 
wbateyer took place at Bangaloie, the de. 
giffoa of the evil-diaposed being fortu- 
nately fruitrated. The chief point it, whe- 
ther the designs described were really 
entertained, and whether, as is alleged, 
they fo*nd support among the native sol- 
dien." 


J$r* T* CArishlff.— It is with deep re- 
f^et that we have to announce the death 
of Dr. Alexander Turnbull Christie, 
of this establishment who fell a victim 
to fever caught on his route through 
tbe Goodaloor jungle, when proceeding to 
tlie Neilgberries : be died at Ootacamond 
on tbe 3d inst. In this event his honour- 
able employers have lost a valuable serl 
vant. The deceased had recently returned 
from Europe, where be applied himself 
witli much zeal both in Great Britain and 
on the continent to the study of geology, 
mineralogy, and other sciences, the result 
of which acquirements he was just about 
bringing into practice. He visited the 
Presidency a few weeks ago, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangement for an ex- 
tensive survey of the Neilgberries and the 
adjacent country, from which he antici- 
pated to make numerous important and 
valuable discoveries ; but he has been thus 
arrested by tbe hand of death, and cut off 
from an undertaking that promised much. 
— <ifad- Goz* Nw* 1 1« 

HomSas. 

OISTURBAVCt SK VOOITA. 

The city of Poona has been plundered 
—the capital of the Mahratta empire, which 
fn the day of war and siege remained un- 
violated, has, at a moment of the pro- 
foundest ^eace, been doomed to violence 
and rapine. This evil, we regret to add, 
might have been prevented, and its occur, 
rence speaks little either for the judgment 
of those who declined interfering to remove 
the causes of excitement, or the vigilance 
of the parties entrusted with the peace and 
protection of J^e city. Our Wednesday's 
post brought us an alarming account of the 
desperation, to which the. poorer classes 
were driven, by the exactions of a few rich 
individuals, who monopolize the sale of 
grain, and raised the price, already beyond 
Uie means of an impoverished people, to a 
still more exorbitant rate, on the ground 
of approaching war and famine, which 
they themselves industriously rumoured. 
Our correspondent stated, that tliere was 
tlien sufficient grain in the city for two 
years to come ; that the Mamletdar, moved 


m 

^ a* P*«pW 

tb, iMlt 

that bit etfbrtt wm iwt aanedo^ or Ok 
conded by those whose power was requlaltt 
to give ffiem effect^.. Complaints were, 
made, but the consM answer was, ** We 
cannot interfere." On the morning of tb» 
6th, an immense body of men, consistinj|[ 
according to one account of sepoys, Imt 
according' to others, of ryots of aft desenpi. 
tiont, moved in Aditwar or tbe 

Street of the Sunday- Palace, which it the 
great market of the city, and commenced 
an atuck upon the shops and warehouses* 
of the min-dealera. This atUck toon 
extended to tbe oil-sellers, and, in a short 
time, became general against merchandize 
of every description. The plunder lasted 
for four hours, property to the extent of a 
lack of rupees was carried off or destroyed, 
and numbers of individuals were severely 
wounded. 


We stop the press to announce that i| 
native letter has this moment reached thq 
office, stating that the disturlMinco in 
Poona has been finally settled by the arrest 
of four of tbe principal Mharwarry grain- 
dealers concerned in the late rise of prices, 
which drove the people to such extreme 
measures. We cannot say what reliance, 
is to be placed upon this information, aq 
the writer is a stranger ; but we trust it is 
well founded.— Gas., Niw* 10. 


Elephanta»-^'M., Trotter has ditcqvered». 
and partly cleared a new cave at £le- 
phanta; several gold bangles and ear- 
rings of very ancient workmanship have 
been found near tbe spot 

Retirement ef a Bntish Officer to a Mo- 
Lieut. Prendergast, of H. M. 
20th regiment, has retired into a monastery 
at Goa; 

-■ I -■ • 

Jlf. Jacquemont. — The enterprising 
French traveller,. M. Jacquemont, whose 
progress through Cashmere and the North, 
of India excited such interest a short time 
since, is at present lying dangerously 111 in 
Bombay. 

Schoois at Poonah, — The natives of 
Poonah are represented to be anxious for 
the establishment of schools in that city, to 
teach tbe English language. The Mis. 
sionaries, with the assistance of Govern- 
ment, have ^established one school, and 
the Government are about instituting 
anoUier. 
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REGISTy;E 


• /OOVBRNMENT dENEKAL 
ORDERS. 

MOM^NlTfbN or orricxAs to sTArr oe 

.. CIVIL ETfOlETHSNTSr 

Fairt Stpt,>24, 1833.— «With A 

view to j^ect thejiMt ctaims and intereete 
^ of the c^kefA of each corps of the ermy^ 
With relerence to the existing rules re- 
stricting AominatkNiB to staff appatotmentS) 
it is hereby dectared, under instructions 
from the Right Hon. the Goverifor Gene>* 
ral, that no officer transferred fVom one 
regiment to aMberi shali be eligible to a 
staff or civil appointment, although otlter- 
wise qualified, unless he shall have served 
two years In the regiment to which he may 
have been so transferred, 

(The governments of Madras and Bom. 
bay ^ve decUred the provisions of this 
G.D., applicable to their presidencies.] 


XVSIQN lfADSXir.F-.€auaiJ|Y TO MATIVXS. 

Fort WiUtttm, Stpt. 24, 1832.— Tha 
}ion. the Vice PresideRt in Council is 
pleased to direct that (he following paTo- 
graphe of letter No. 89, from the. Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated 18 th April 
1832, be published in General Orders:— 

Para. 1. ** The conduct of Ensign Had. 
den« as exhibited in these proceedings, 
full^ jtistrfied your resoIOtioh to suspend 
film iVom his military functions. 

2. ** In pursuance of (be deternlination 
announced in ottf military letter, 14(h 
April 1813, ^to dismiss from our service 
every officer who shall be proved to have 
been (tuilty of cruelty to any native^ either 
by violently And illegully beating, or other, 
wise maltreating him,* we have resolved 
that Ji^nsign Hadden be dismissed from 
our service from tlie date of your receipt 
Of this despatch.** 

In^confornrity with the foregoing in. 
•SimeliofM from tlte Hon. Court of Direc. 
tors,' Ensigd Hadden, of the 35th regt, 
N.T., at present under suspeoskm, is to 
be considered as dismissed from the ser* 
vice ‘of the Hon. Company from Uie 21&t 
instanC 


EBUfir or coEPs* 

Head^QjuarterBf SinUttt Oct. 25# 1832.-** 
^Tbe following alterations in the relief, 
Which was published in General Orders of 
the 28th August last, have been directed 
by his Excellency 

^ 1st h C., from Nusscerahad to Meerut, 
when relieved by the 4tli regt. 

4;h L.C., from Meerut to Nus&ccra- 
bad, 1st November. . 


dti IStke tlliwmticJi tp Eriiraaaf 
when relieved by the 2d regy, - 


tew uMvoKM roft coEva m nmoiw^ 
Head^-QuarterSf Simtth Oct. 5, 18S9.«m 
The Commander.iff.Cbief is pissed to 
sahethm the adoption by the Corps of Rn- 
gineers, of the uniform now worn bv ttl 
Royal Engineers. 


ZILLAH OP THE TWTHTT-TOVE WlOWteAH* 
Fort Judicial JyejHirtment, Nod. 

20 , 1832.— By a Regulation ibis (fay 
enacted, the districts of the suburbs of Cat 
Cutta, and df the Twenty-four pergudnabi 
are formed into one district, and denomL 
tiated the zlllah of the Twenty-ibur pergun. 
nahs. The provisions of Regulations V. 
and Vn. 1834, will be introduced into the 
district, from the Ist January 1833. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

General Department, 

JulyZl, Capt O. T. Manhall. 35th N.I., exa- 
miner of College of Fort WUlfam. 

Noe. sa Mr. H. M. Ptoicer, to ofitciate as l^ 
cretaiy to govemment lo Gcnnal Department. 

Mr. W. P. Pahner to ofBdatt ai aecietan (• 
Board of Cuatoma, Salt and Ophim. 

PoHtieal Department. 

Oct, 15. Lieut D. A. MalooliOi 9d rest Bombay 
M.L, aaalatant to Reatdentat Hydrabao. 

Revenue and JudteM Departmente, 

Aug. 14. Mr. H. B. BnmaloW, deputy collector 
of Hooghly. 

Mr. T. P. Marten, depvty dittoof Rungpore. 
N$^. la Mr, R* C. Halketfa deputy collectw of 

S0. Mr. J. 0. Campbell, an aadrtant under com- 
RdsileDer of Tevemt and ctreuit of loth, or Sarua 
diviaioD. 

Mr. W. H. Elliott an swlatant un^ ditto, or 
Bauleah dlvialoit 

Ocf.4. Mr.O. AdsiM* tm amhuni^if «*► 
mMoner of TCtvtmlt owl choatt of 16th or Dacca 
diviiion, 

Mr. J. Campier, a principal Sudder Ameen is 
Zlllah or Oomckpore. 

jfoe. d Mr. Charles OlsiE prindpal Suddw 
AiDcenia tlUah of Punaeah. 

Mr. J. W. Riekrtta, a principal Sudder Amesa 
in slllah Jungle mehali. * 

Mr. James Demoulin, a prIn<dpZl Sudder Ameea 
In zlllah Burdvran. 

Mr. R. Wrniams, to actai collertor of Tipper* 
in room of Mr. Taylor, absent on leave. 

Mr. E. Currie, to act. as civll-judge of Gonuck* 
pore, during absence of Mr. F. OUfrle. 

Mr. J. H. Crawford, to » •L*5i2S5 

un^ conwnlaalonvr in Soondetbunds, in district 
of twenty-four pergunnal^ 

Mr.C. Tottenham, tpoffl/iicw « ajjww 
Under coramtadoner in Boo^nwris, lu modls* 
trictof Backsrgungt. 

13. The Hon. R. Forbes. magis. 

trateof Burdwanin room ofaltPatl^ 

and collator of Tlrhoot 


Mr. J. 
^magMnto 



MIMM 

Mr. B. Birtow to be megto^M aTtwe^-Intr 
i^ffunnri“> AUypoii gew» end 

KSltreteorCelcutU. 




si(m judge of tweoty-fbur petfuniiMk during itetfoBofBbBii^id!^eiy|k^, ^ 


Mr. J. H. Berart'ta join, his af^gohUmeiitaelieiili 
Msistant to megtoto aad oottectoc of Cflotud 

STvisionof CutUd^. 

Mr. H. S. Bouldenon to be dvtt aod mmIw 
j^({ge^f SehawiepoMii In loem of the late Mr. 

^Mr'c. Ceideir to be* dvUaad imioikiiidgoef 

Bsckergunge. 

Mr. O. W. Battye to relieve Mr. Ctrtbew fnm 
orders* 

Mr. F. staiitforth to be an aasUtant under cona* 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 9Cbr or Oo> 
fuckpore dlvWon. 

Mr. J. B. Ogiivy to be an aaslatant under eoa^ 
ntlwionerof revoinieaaA circuit of goth, ot Buid* 
wan divlson- • 

Mr. H. i. F. Berkeley tOL be Suddei Ameen In 
slllah BarelUy. 

Mr. G. Stock wen to> oAdate aa commlisloiier of 
revenue and dmiil of dth, or ABahbbad dlviato& 
Mr. C. La Touche to olHelate as inagistrate« and 
perform current dutlee of ju^’s office at Miria- 
[rore, during absence Of Mr. Taomes. 

Mr. G. C. Plowdeif to officiate as magistrate and 
collector of Pnnieah. 

Mr. W. Luke placed under magistrate and col* 
lector of Bbaugulpom 

Mr. C. Grant to officiate aa an assistant to com- 
mimioner in Soanderbundsr ui room of Mr. A. F. 

Donnelly* 

Lm 0 ' DtpatimtiU» 

Km* d. Henry PeiOlUf Esq., attorney at law to 
Hon. Companyr In room ef Mr. R. W. Poo. 

Returns from Sisrkugkt de»— Nov, 6. Robert 
Williams. Esq,, ftona England. — Fred. Nepean, 
Eiq., ftom Cape of Good Hope.— 7. J. B. Ogll- 
vie, Esq., from England. 

Furloughs, ^e.— Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary 
to government, to proceed to Mauritius, eventu- 
ally to Vaa Diemein Land or Cape of Good Hope. 
_Nov. 5. Mr. G. P. M'Clintock, toCape of Good 
Hope, for one year, for health.->-6. Mr. T. Wyatt, 
magiatraieand collector of Hidgelee, to Ca^of 
Good Hope, for eighteen months, for healtlC-ai). 
Mr. Fulwai Skipwith, to Europe, for health. 


station of 

jm KJ. a « Jehnstone to b»,^ 
ef a mialtoin m IS^v* T.TiJK 
dec.-4upemum. Lieut. Ricfa^ taint 

eueflfeetIveitNagidioftagL. 

Mviakm jmd etitoi oideci feninned h^uSsS 
Siii^ J[.l|. Sccrell to proceed isnutoEM chnMo 
of la tsQop isl MaSb^ise irtUlSf,!?^ 


Surg. J. S. M.U., to do duty witkll.M.* 
^ ^ Attg.l-Lleut. 3 . 

Ni^t to aa et Intaip. and nu. tnaat. toJ0d 
M. Lt date Slst AugM-Lleut. T. CK Ouadis to 
actaa afj. to 79d l^.,.duxhi absence, on leavf, 
of Lieut and A^j. Beatson t^te Md Aug. 

Sept, 12. — The undermentioned Officers having 
^ proMunced by a dUtrlct committee to to 
duly quallBed In Penian and Hlndoostanee bn- 
guages. are exempted flrom further examlnaHon, 
except that by public examiners of College of Fort 
Wiufam, which they will be Expected tS undergo 


son, 22d N. L^Bils W. Poison, Mth N. 1. 

Fort WiRiatn, Oet, L-Ragf. of JrtiBery, 
Lient Bimie Brown to be capt., and 2d<^leBt. 
F.G. Mactonzieto be Ist-lieut. v. R. B* Wilson, 
dec., withr rank from Sd Sept 1832, in sue. to 
R. C. Dickson, (dec.— Bupernunt M-Lleut F. 
Bridgman brought on eilhetive strength of legt 

85<a N,L SupemuDi. Ens. W. G* Home 
brought on effhetive strsngth of itgt, D. Had. 
den dismissed service, 21st Sept HIM. . 

Ist-Lleutt Henry Timings and James Paten, of 
artIUery, to to capts. bf bnvto, firom 2ftth Se^ 
1832. 

Mr. Ardi. MacKean admitted on estab. aa an 
assist, surgeon. 

Colonel J. DanML H.M. 40tb Foot, directed to 
rejoin hisregt, and ColonM G. H. Murray, c.^ 
Iffih Lancers, appointeda brigbioW ih his room. 

Capt J. W*. Patton, aneeutive oflfeer of 1st, 
or Dum Dura division, to officiate as superinten- 
dent of public worlubinlCuttack province, dnring 
absence of Major Cheape, ov until fnrthar orders t 
and Lieut W. M. Smyth, Corps of ibiginaw, to 
officiate as executive engineor of lit dlviiton 
dttUng Capt Patton's detaSebed employmenu 
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ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS, Ac. 

TUB BISHOP or CALCUTTA. 

Fort WUttam, Nto. 6, 1832.— The Right Rev, 
the Lord Bshop of Calcutta (Daniel Wilson, 
o.D.) arrived on theSlst ultimo, and was install- 
ed on the 5th instant 

hTov. 7..-Theffiev. Josiah Bateman, ajc., ar- 
rived as a chaplain on this estaUishment, on the 
dlst ultimo, and was appointed domestic chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on Uiis date. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

\op. 90. The Rev. Robert Everest, A.M., to be 
district chaplain at Delhi. 

The Rev. Charles Rawlins, a.b., to be district 
chaplain at Ohazeepore. 

. The Rev. Mldgley Jeffin Jennings, a.b., to be 
Joint district cha]M^ at Cawnpore. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

, Fori wanum. Sept. 24M, 1832.-OBMlrj/. Act- 
mg Comet James Irving to be ConMtr ftom 80th 
Aug,, ioiuG to Capt it Qii^ dic. 


Hsad^Omrtsrs, Sept* 18.— The foHowing cBvi- 
simi and regimental orders confimiedt— Asslri. 
Surg. J. S. Sullivan to do duty with 7th bat An* 
tillery { date 26th Aug.— Lieut and AdJ. Jf Wood- 
bum to officiate as interp. and qu. mast to44tli 
N.I., V. Burnett dec., as a tempomy aixarigo. 
ment i date dd Sept 

The following removals and postings of Surgeoni 
and Assist Surgeons madei— Surgs. J. MaiMMl, 
from 8th to 1st N.I.; H. Brown, ftom lit to Hth 
do.t W. Findon, from 99th to 6th da t T. Dm- 
ver, M.D. (new prom.) to 29th da— Assist. Surgs. 
C, B. Hoare, from 8th to 1st N.I. t A. Bryce, 
M.D., from 5th L.C. to 8th N.I.; C. Llewellyn, 
from 25th to 2l8t N.I. ; C. Newton, from 35th to 
17th do.; C. J. Macdonald, from 49th to 68d da { 
1. Davidsem, from 66th to 28th da 

Sept, 15.— The following regimental order con- 
firmed :— Lieut. E. F. Day to act as adj. andqtu 
mast, of detachment of 5th bat. at Dum Dum, 
date 89th Aug. 

Lieut. Col^G. WiUiimson removed from 46th 
to 45th N.I. ; and Lieut. Col. J. Robertson, from 
45thto46thda 

2d-Lieut. M. Mackensieand Acting 8d-LieuL C. 
Hogge, to join 1st brigade at Cawnpom, audio 
acomnpany head quarters of brigade to Meerut. 

Sept, 17 .— Lieut G. S. *Deveril1, H. M. 16(6 
Lancers, to to an extra aidOHtocamp on pcmopal 
staff^of Com. inchlef. 
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A«iit Panii to 
of S5th Ni 1 . 1 iiftte of*ordei 


A«iit Pagan to hava inadlcal diarge 
of S5th Ni 1 . 1 Ute of*ordcr88th Aug. 

Aj)r. 13 h— T he foilowtiu divltion order con- 
Sinaed t— Awiit Surf. R. Fullerton, m.d., to have 
inedieal charge of fifth N. I. ; date^lit Auf. 
Sept* J9.~Lleut. W. C. Hicks, 3d N. 1., having 


ical diarge ^ Cai^ i|» W. iniatot, m 
order con- Turner, 


of^*onWllliain. 

Comet F. J. Harriott removed firom 1st to 9th 
L* C. ; and Comet J. D. Mofliitt (lately prom.) 
tufted to fid ditto. 

. S^. 90.— There being no qualified officer 1n 
44th regt, Lieut. J. E. Bruere, 13th N. I.» to act 
as Inte^. andqr. mast., v, Burnett dec. 

* . Veterinary Surg. J. Hough, 8th L. C., removed 
from that regt. and posted to 7th L. C. 

Veterinary Surg. D. Cullimore, 1st brig. Horse 
Artillery, to take charge of horses of H. M. 
Kith Lancers, in addition to duties of brigade to 
which he belongs 

Fort JVittiam, Oct. ^^InftuUry* Major Geo. 
Hawes to be lieut.-coL firom 1st Oct. 1832, v. C. 
J. Doveton dec. 

owe N. I. Capt. J. Trelawnw to be MiOor, and 
LleuL and Brev. Capt J. T. Somerville to be 
capt of a comp., from 1st Oct 1832, in sue. to O. 
Hawes prom.— Supemum. Lieut Ynyr Lamb 
brought on effective strength of regt 
fid Lieut. B. W. Goldie, corps of Engineers, to 
officiate as executive engineer, 10th division, from 
date of Capt Boileau’s departure from Agra, until 
fiirther orders. 

Lieut J. S. Brown, Ofth N. L, to officiate as a 
Junior assistant in province of Arrakan, till fiir- 
ther orders. 


of Fort William. ' ™n«ers of College 

dbnald removed from ^ to S9Ui N.L * 


Fort William to be fully qualified for duuS 5 
Interpreter. 

Oet* 1.— The following removals made in Honr 
arUllery—Lieut Col. J. P. Bolleau. from SuS 
ist brigade— W. S. Whish, from 1st toWf 
gade.-J. Rodber, from fid to 3d brigade. 

Veterinary Surg. D. Cullimore removed from 
1st and fiKUted to fid brigade horse artillery at 
Cawnpore.-Veterlnary Surg. G. Griffith removed 
from 3d to 1st brigade at Mwrut, 

Assist Surg. F. Hartt, posted to 48th N. I. 

The removals on fid August 1832, of Eni. H. 
Russell from fiuth, and Ens. F. Beavan, from fititli 
N. I., cancelled. 


Capt H. B. Henderson, 8th N.I., to be 1st, and 
Capt J. Pyne, 32ddo., fid aaslstant military audi- 
tor general, in sue. to Capt Armstnmg resigned 

Capt E. Pettingal, 39th N.L, to be comman- 
dant of fth Locaillooe, from 1st Nov., r.Waide, 
who resigns. 

Head-Oftartere, Sept. 22.— The following PresL 
aidency division orders confirmed:— Assist Surg. 
J. Pagan to do duty with H. M. 3d BuA i Assist 
Suig. S. M. Griffith to be available for quarantine 
duty i and Assist Surg. R. Fullarton, m.d., to pro- 
ceed to Assam ; date fth Sept. 

IStA N.I. Lieut the Hon. R. V. Powys to be 
Interp. and qu. mast, v. Innes dec. 

Assist Surg. H. Taylor (on Furl.) removed firom 
19th to filst N.I.— Assist Surg. P, C. Henderson, 
M.D., app. to 19th N.I.— Assist Surg. J. McCofA, 
app. to 34th N.I. 

Sept. S4.-Lieut. Col. W. H. Wood removed 
from 60th to S5th N.L; and Lieut. CoL O. Cooper 
from 25th to (kith ditto. 

Sept*fi6— The following station orders confirm- 
ed v^ant. J. Hewelt, 62d N.I., to officiate as 
Major of Brigade at Meerut, during absence, on 
leave, of Brigade Major Campbell ; date 12th Sept. 
— Lieut G. B. Mlcheil to act as an)), to 9th N.L, v. 
Field prom. ; date I3th Sept 

Sept. S6.— Ens. J. S. Harris, 30th N.I., to do 
duty with Sylhet Light Infantry. 


Fort William. Oct. 15.-6tH N.I. Lieut. J. H, 
Clarkaon to be capt. of a comp., from 6th Oct 
1832, V. O. Cracklow dec.— Supernum. Lieut. G. 
O’B. Ottley brought on effective strength of regt 
^ist Surg. Thomas Cinders to be surgeon to 
bcindlah’s contingent, v. Doctor Charters, who 
resigns from 1st Nov. 1832. 


Ens. Thomas Goddard removed from 52d, and 
posted to 44th N. L 

Oct. 2.— Veterinary Surg. James Harris, 6th L.C. 
app. to charge of horsea of 8th L. C., in [addition 
to duties of regt to which he la attached. 

Ocf. 5.— Maj. Pasmore, deputy adj. gen. of army, 
directed to proceed to Calcutta, and to take 
charge of adjutant generaTs office at presld^. 

Capt. Stoddart, assist, adj. gen., on bdng reliev- 
ed by Major iPasmore, directed to jom head- 
quarters of army in Upper Provinces. 


Fort William, Oct. 22.-^In/amtrp. Lieut CoL 
W. R. Gilbert to be colonel, firom 15th Oct. 1832, 
V. J. Burnet, Ic. b., dec.— Major C. A. G. Walling- 
ton to be lieut. col, from I6th Oct 1832, v. W. It 
Gilbert prom. 

N. I. Lieut E. T. Milnn to be capt of a 
company, and Ens. W. H. Penrose to be lieut, 
from 4th Oct 1832, in sue. to J. W. Stiles dec. 

37rA N. 1. iCapt and Brev. Maj. John Herring 
to be major, Lieut W. S. Prole to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. M.T.White to be lieut, from 15th 
Oct 1832, in sue. to C. A. Q. WaUington prom. 

Cadet of Cavalry John Staples admitted on 
estab.— Cadet of Artillery E. K. Money admitted 
ditto.— Cadet of Infantry Robert Inglis admitted 
ditto. 

Sd N J. Supemum, Lieut Thomas Wallace, 
brought on effective strength of Regt, v. J. R. 
Blgge retired, 23d April, laifi. 

62d N.I, Lieut O, H. Cox, to’ be Capt of a 
Company, and Ens. R. E. T. Richardson to be 
Lieut, from the .lOth March, 1832, in succ. to 
F. J. Bellow retired. 

The Rev. John McQueen, to be Secretary to 
Military Ornlian Society, v. the Rev. W. Hoven- 
den deceased. ' v- 


Vetelnary Surg. R. B. Parry to be temporarll 
Attached to llurrianah establlshmert, during at 
aence of Veterinary Surg. *Rogcr8. 


Capt Murray to assume charge, of Capt. Terra- 
neauV office, I8th division department of public 
works, until a further arrangement can he made. 


Assist Surg. John Greig, attached to civil sta- 
UoQ of Banda, at his own reciuest, nctmitted to 
return to military toanchof service. 



Fort wmiam, Nov. 5, 18?2.-Cadet of Artillery 
Wm. Maxwell admitted on establishment 
Cadets of Infantry A. E. Dick, Robert Hay, 0. 
S. H. Browne, G. N. Greene, and P. D. Warren, 
admitted on establishment 
Acting Ens. James Duncan to be ensign, ftom 
4th Oct 1832, in sue. to J. W. Stiles, dec. 

Ens. W. Swatman, 65th N.L. to be a sub* 
assistant commissary-general, to fill a vacancy » 
department. 
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Head^Qutirter^t Oet* 19* 1832.<— The following 
division and other orders confirmed Comet j. 
11. Burt to wl as to 6 th L.C. duringabience 
of Lieut. Altken t'date 2 d Sept —LleutTh. L. R. 
Charteris to act as interp. and qu.mast. todfith 
during indisposition of Lieut. Whitefordt 
date 4 th Oct.— Acting Ens. J S. Banks to officiate 
Bs interp. and qu. mast, to 9»d N.I., in conae- 
fluenceofapp. of Lieut. Mainwaring to SylhetLight 
infantry; date 1st Oct. 

Oct. 20 .— Assist. Surg. J. Dalrymple app. to 
5 Uih N.I.i and directed to join left wing at Ha> 

larccbaugh. 

Lieut, and AdJ. C. C. J Scott, 32d N.I., struck 
otf strength of depot at Landour, and directed to 
Join hisregt. 

Lieut. S- Williams, Bth, to join and do duty 
with 20 th N.I. at Seetaiiore, until 20th Oct. ia 33 . 

Acting Ens. J. S. Davidson, attached to 2d, to 
join and do duty with 46ih N.I. at Barrackpore. 

Otf. 22.— Cadets of Artillery P. Turner, H. A. 
Carleton, £. R. E. Wilmot, and W. H. Delamain, 
to do duty with artillery at Cawnigire. 

Ocl. 23.— The following regimental orders con> 
finned Lieut. C. Griffin to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to 61st N.I., during absence of Lieut. 
Lamb; date Uth Oct.— Ens. and AdJ. E. Hay to 
otflciate as interp. and qu. mast, to 36th N.I., 
during absence ot Lieut. Fisher : date 17 th Sept 

The following removals and postings made in 
Regt. of Artillery Capt B. Browne (new prom.) 
toOth comp. 6 th bat. ; 1 st Lleuts. F. G. Mackenzie 
(new prom.) to 3d comp. Ist bat ; W. S. Pillans, 
from 2 d tr. 2d to 2d tr. 3d brig. ; E. D*A. Todd, 
from 2 d tr. 3d to 2d tr. 2d brig. ; J. H. Danieli, 
from 3d tr. 3d to 3d tr. 1st brig. ; H. M. Lawrence, 
from 3d tr. 1st to 1st tr. 3d brig. ; G. S. Law- 
rensnn, from 1st tr. 3d to 3d tr. 3d brig. ; 2d Lieut 
J*. Bridgman (brought on effective strength) to 
4 th comp. Gth bat. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Watson app. to 1st brig. 
Horse Artillery, and to proceed with 2 d tr. from 
Cawnpore to Meerut 

Assist Surg. J. S. Login, m.d., app. to 1st brig. 
Horse Artillery, and directed to join 3d,tr. at Dum* 
Duin. 

Oct. 24.— Cant J. W. Jones, 17th, permitted to 
do duty, until 1st July next, with 1st N.I., at 
Futtehgurh. 


Fort William, Nov. 12.— Jn/anfry. M^or R. L. 
•Dickson to be lieut*col. v. W. Skene retired, with 
rank from 15th Oct 1832, v. W. R. Gilbert, prom. 
—Major A. Shuldham to be lieut-col. from 29th 
Oct 1832, v. A. T. Watson, dec. 

15f/i N.L C^t. R. Mackenzie to be major, and 
Lieut. Z.%. Tuiton to be capt of a comp., from 
15th Oct 1832, in sue. to R. L. Dickson, prom.— 
Supemum. Lieut. H. Boyd brought on effective 
strength of regt, v. G. E. Cary, dec. 9th June 
1832.— Supernuin. Lieut. D. Ogilvy brouht on 
effective strength of regt., vice Z, U. l^rton, 
prom., 16th Oct 1832. 

3Uf N.I. Capt J. Thomson to be major; and 
Lieut J. W. Rowe to be capt of a comp., ftom 
29th Oct. 1832, in sue. to A. Shuldham, prom.— 
Supernum. Lieut R. Beavan brought on effective 
strength of regt 

35fA N.I. Ens. Edw. Hay to be lleut from 7th 
May 1832, v. B. Hallowell, dec.— Supernum, Ens. 
C. H. Jenkins brought on efibetive strength of 
regt. 

The following Acting Ensigns to be Ensigns to 
flu existing vacancies in Infantry W. A. Cooke, 
7lh Oct. 1832, in sue. to G. Holloway, dec.— J. 
Smith, 8th Oct 1832, in sue. to J. Nunn, dec. 

Mr. S. W. Bulla admitted to service as a cadet 
of infantry. 

Col. H. Bowen, 34th N.I , to be a Inigadier on 
estab,, V. J . Burnet, dec. 

Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, corps of Engineers, to offi- 
ciate as executive engineer, 18th or Dacca division 
department of public works, during absence of 
Lapt Terraneau, or until further orcteri. 

Cant Chaa. Andrews, 64 th N. I., to act as super- 
intendeut and paymaster of invalids for stations of 
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Wead-(jiuart»t, Oet, M.— 'Tte lh!|lowliig division 
orders confirmed:— Assbt Surg. J. Barter toMRnd 
medic, 1 aid to .Id tr. 1st brig. Horse ArUllen on Ha 
arrival at Dum Dum ; and Assist Surg. J. H. Ber- 
rell app. to medical cl^e of 3d tr. 2d brig, pro- 
ceeding to Upper ProvKtt; date lltb Oct 
Ocf. 27 .— The following removals and appoM- 
menb made Col. G. Becher, from luth to iSh, 
Cr— Col. (Lieut Gen.) J. Gordon, from 9d to Iffih 
“;*to*~lfteut Col. T. Taylor, from 19to to 12th 
Hoow, from 12ib to l^jda 
— CoL W. Burgh, from (Wth to 67th do.— CoL J. 
Durant, tom 67th to (iOth do. — Lieut. CoL W. 
Vincent, from 67th to 2tith do.— Lieut Col. P. Le 
Febre, from 26th to 67thdo.-Lieut Col. G. Hawes 
(new prom.) to 61 st do. • 

The following divisionordertconflrmed:— Assist 
* % to perform medical duties 

or civil station of Banda, on departure, on leave, 
of Assist Surg. Grcig; date IGth Oct— Assist. 
Surg. w. Doliard, 64th regt., app. to medical 
charge of general and station staff at Secrole, and 
^Ist. Surg. 11. A. Bruce, bi.i>.. to that of 24th 
N.I., as temporary arrangements ; date 16th Oct. * 
Lieut Col. J. J. Bird, of invalid estab., permit- 
ted to reside at Monghyr. 


Fort William, Nov. 19— Acting Ens. S. R. TIc- 
kell to be ensign, from 16th Oct 1832, In sue. to 
J. Burnet, c.n., dec. 

Assist Surg. J, H. Palsgrave to perform medical 
duties of civil station ot Balasore, during absence 
of Mr. Clemlshttw, or until further orders. 


Head Quartere, Oct. 29.-Maj. H. Ross, 42d 
regt. to join and do duty with aud N. I. 

The following division and regimental orders 
confirmed ;— Lieut, G, H. Cox, (Wd regt, to com- 
mand, Ensign J. Henessy, (iOth N. I., to do duty 
Wih. and Assist Surg. J. Magrath to affbrd me- 
meal aid to men recommended by the medical 
committee, to be retained at convalescent de;^t, 
Landour, during ensuing winter montha ; date 
!^d Oct— Lieut H. Le Mesurier to act at adj. to 
01st N. 1., during Lieut Cumine’s temporary 
command of regt; date 17th Oct 
Oct. 30.— Cadet W. M. Roberts removed tom 
d7th regt., and directed to do duty with 13th N. I. 

Oet. 31.— The following division order confirm- 
ed Acting Ens. F. W. Home to join and do 
duty with 52d regt, on departure tom Meerut of 
2Uth N. I. ; date 24th Oct 


Nov. 6 — The following division and other orders 
confirmed : -Assist Surg. S.M. Griffith to do duty 
wlUt artillery at Dum Dum, as a temporary ar- 
r •ngement ; date 17 th Oct— Assist. Surg. A. C. 
Duncan, m.d , on being relieved from charge of 
body guard, to rejoin lOtb L. C. ; dateSOth (kt.— 
Ens. J. W. Tomkins to act as adj. to left wing 1st 
N. I., during iu separation from head quarters; 
date 26th Oct — Lieut J. H. W. Mayow to 
act as Bilj.to left wiugof 14th N. I., duriig its se- 
Daratlon from hoad-quarlers, date 24th Oct— 2 d 
Lieut. A. Huish to act as adj. and qu. mast, to a 
detachment of 3d brigade horse artillery ; date 
Ibt Nov. 


Sepernum. Ens. R. Grange, 10th, 'at hia own 
request, removed to 44th regt N. I., as junior Of 
his rank. 


Nov. (L— The following station order confirmed : 
—Lieut R. Cautley, Interp. and qu. mast of 10th 
L. C., to act as station stafi' at Kurnaul ; date 
31st Oct 


Nov 8 .— The following regimental and diviilcm 
order confirmed Lieut C. S. Guthrie to act as 
adj. to corps of engineers, v. Laughton removed 
to department of public works; date 22 d Oct.— 
Lieut, and Adj. J. C. Lumsdaine to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 68 th N. I., during absence of 
Lleui. Mee;^t»28th Oct— Lieut G. J. Cookaon 
to act as adJ. to Sirhlnfi division of artillery ; date 
27 th Oct 

The following removals and postinga of aur- 
geons and assist surgeons made:— Surg. A. Dick- 
son lon furl.) tom M to 18th N. I. ; w . S. Char- 
ters. M,D.. to 3d do. : J, Morton, from 66 ih to 
25th do. I W. A. Veoour, from 13th to 9th doLt 
J. Mellif, M.D., (on furl.) from 9th to 13th do. ; 
Aayt Surgs. W. Mitchelson, from 3d to 23d 



If.Li J, Dulijwije, 
S. H. Griffith bIfiOth I 


418 QIMII8, 

from London and Cape.-<>5. DtiM •/ yo rt k u nm ^ 
landt Pope, ih>m London.— 7* Ctsmrt Thompian. 
<iyom London and Madraat Oatedonte* Symen, 
from Singapore and Malacca; and Bui^, Met. 
calfe. from Sydney and Madras.— 8. David Claf'kt, 
Payne* from Mauritius and Madras.— 8. h^. 
Barnard* from| Havre de Grace; and Emily, 
Wyatt* from Penang and P dier Coast.— is. st. 
George, Thomson* from 'Bristo1.-d2. lUand, CaN 
Ian* from Liverpool. — 14. IMce of Eedfird, 
Bowen* from London and Cape— W. La Gauge, 
Amiel* from Bordeaux. ‘ 


rnipie* from flOth to fliWh d^» 
B.M.Grifflti^fiOthdn.. Ifdtr^* Jf 

bauffh; J. Oralg* to «3d do. ; J. R. Brian* from 
'6Q?to 29thd^andto Join at ATWcan. 

Returned to duijf frm 

H. C. Barnard* hist N.Ijc-^'®“t. Sir Alex. Mmx 

^ But. 48th Nk— *»«• S'*?*- •’•J5S 

I|aMM.-Oct. >. Lieut W. K- I'SS 

N.2.— Oct. Id*' Maior Hugh Ross, 4Sd N.I.—Liwu. 
H. B. Smith* Col. Gw. B^her* 

10th L.C.-lst Lieut. C. S. Guthrie, Engmem.— 
Lieut. O. Farquharson* 8th N‘I— -Assist, 

■John Galiymple.— Nov. 5. L^t. Gol. H. Cock* 
.I—Maf H. Morreson* 57th 

f ie. lOthN.L-Capt R. Stewart, gist N.L- 
Rldmrd Horae* 73d N-I -Lieut. E. K; 

Sa N.I.-lst Alexander, r^. of 

•ry.-l8t Lieut. J.W.Scott* regt.|of Artffiert. 
Comet George Scott, 3th i 

Venour.-12. Capt. J. M Kept Install. dl«t N.I. 
-Capt. H.D. Coxe, 25th N.I.-Capt. H. V. Gl^g, 
32 a N.I.— Capt. Patrick Grant* 59tli N.l.—Lieut. 
lldw. Brace, 48th N.I.-Lieut. Gw. Caullev, 8th 
L.C.-Lleut. Jas. S. Davies, 32d N‘l--A8SisL 
Sure. E. T. Browne, Medical Departnient.-V^ 
ternary Surgeon John Toombs.— 19. C apt. M. A. 
Maitbu^* 40th N.I.-Capt. 

N.I.— Lieut. J. C. Hannynton, 24th N. I.— Lieut. 
Geo. Griffiths* Idth N. L 


D 0 parturee,from Calcutta. 

SKPTKMnsR 29. B»‘t4n«u;<flr, Bluett, for London 
(since wrecked at Saugor).'--K>GTOBan 2. Prtn> 
c«M Victoria, Snell, for ondon ; andjehn Adam, 
Butler, for ditto.— 1«. Marg, Dobson, for Liver- 
pool.— 25. mUiam IVUeon, Miller* for Mauritius. 
— iNovemberB. General Palmer, Cotgrave* for 
London.— 14. Drongan, Mackensle* for Bombay. 
—25. Isabella, Wiseman, for London; and Duke 
of Lancaster* Hannay* for ditto. 

Vr^ght to Umdon (Nov. 17).— £5 to £6. lOs. for 
dead weight* and £8 to 15e for light goods; 
—Bullion* 4 per cent. 


FURLOUGHS. 

'Tb fiMmpe.— Sept. 24. Capt. J. W. Michell, 49th 
N. I.* ton private affairs.- Oct 1. tapt. A. T. 
Davies, 57th N. L* on y tto (via BombayL-t^pt . 
Jdhn Milner, invalid i* 

W. Cross, 38th Madras N. I.* for health.--Nov. 5. 
Lieut. W. A. Butler, 22d N. 1., for hwltli-— E»»* 
T. E. Colebrdke* 18th N.L. for health -Enj- H- 
C. Baddeley. 61st N. I., for health.- Assist. Surg. 
ffenry BtaLlngton, for health.— 12. Surg. NmI 
Maxwell, V. dT* for health.— Assist. Surg. J^n 
Bowron* for health.— Assist. Surg. Ealls Hartt* 
for health.— Lieut. Henry Drummond, 3d L. C. 
forheaUh (via Bombay).-Lieut. Edw. VlbaTt, 2d 
L. C., for one year, on nnvate affairs.— 19. Assist. 
Surg. Adam Thomson, doing duty at Malacca, for 
iieaUh ito proceed from Singapore). 

. To Ctope of Good Hope.’-OcU 15. Lleu^t. T. S. 
Bremer, 33d N. I., for two years, f or h^lth.— 
as. Major John Cheai>e, of Engines, for two 
years, for health.— Nov. 5. Capt G. C. i^hh* 
M L. C., for eighteen months, from 30th March 
1832. for health (instead of to Europe).— 19. Cjyt, 
Robert Ross, 18th N. I., political wentat Kotah 
and Boondee, for eighteen mv.nths, tor health. 

To Fen Diemen's Lan^Oct. 1* Surg. Is^ 
Jackson* for twelve months, for health (via Isle of 
France).- Nov. 5. Assist. Surg. H. Dousfield* for 
two years* for health. 

To Boi«6tfV.-Nov. W. Veterinary Surg. Fr. 
Rogers* for she months* for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

SBrrRMBKR25. Krporter, Anwyll, from Lon- 
don and Mauritius —28. Drongan, Mackensle, 
from Mauritius and Madras.— October 4. Duke 
of Lancaster, Hannay, from Liye^)l.-5. Sa- 
bina, Somes, from Manilla and Boinbay.— 0. 
H. ni. S. Harrier, Vassell, from England and 
Trincomallec.-10 Tinufr, Henry, and Fmelon, 
Green, both from Boston — 11. Childe Harold, 
Leach, from London (in 106 days) ; Petite Naniy, 
Trelo, from ^rdeaux; Calcutta, Sails, from Bor- 
deaux; Star, Grifflng, from Philadelphia, Ma- 
deira, and St. Jago ; and Cornelia, Beard, from 
Baltimore.- 13. Vesper, Brown, from London and 
Bombay.-14. H.C.Ch.S. BoltiM. Aldham, from 
Londtm and Madras ; and*Lor<f Hwtgerford,F«r- 
quharson, from London and Madras.— 1.5. Mary 
Ann Webb , Hesse, from London and Madras.— 16. 
London, Wimble, from London and Madras.— 20. 
La Victoire, Desse, from Bordeaux; and jUbion, 
McL^* from Liverpool.— 23 Coromandel, ^yes, 
. from London and Madras.-24. Craw- 

fttid* from Glasgow.— 25, HtndMtan, R^»n. 
from London and Madrw; 
from Maufltlus.-4e, Duke of Bucckugh, flen- 


MARRUGES AND DEATHS. 

MA.RJUAQBS. 

Sept. 12. At Delhi, Lieut George J. Fraser, Tst 
L.C., assist revenue surveyor, to Wllhelralna, 
youngest daughter of John Moore, Esq., of Li- 

Allahabad, J. O. A. Rice, Eso., lleut. 
and adl. 6th Bengal N.L, to Mary Charlotte, 
third daughter df H.H. Harrington, Esq. 

20. At Agra, A. V. C. Plowden. Esq., of the 
H.C.C.S., to Rosamond Newton, eldest daughter 
of Lieut CoL T. Newton, of theffilth regt. Beo- 

***i?'At Meerut, Capt James Uewett* 52d regt. 
N.L, to Miss Eliaabeth Waller. 

22. At Mhow, W. MacGeorge, Esq., of the 
Pioneer corps, to Mrs. Olivia Duffln, 

24. At Mussooric, Lieut andAdj. D. F. Evans* 
16th N.L* to Mrs. Dougan, relict of the late ( apt. 
R. F. Dougan, lOlh L.C. „ « 

26. At Calcutta, Richard Hugh Snell, Esq., 
C.S., to Letitia, relict of the late J. Shum, Esq., 

27 . At Calcutta, Rob. Binrlow, Esen, C.Sm to 
Augusta Louisa, daughter of the ‘late Major Gen. 
-Seymour, H.M.S. _ , 

Get. 2, At Almorah, Lohoogaut, Capt. E. M. 
Orr, 68th regt. N.’L, to Lucy Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late Thos. Courtayw, Esq., of 
Woodpark, county Eerty. 

— At Calcutta* M. W. Gamithers, Esq., C.S., 
to Miw Joseilhine Parker. 

— At Dacca, E. 1. Ominanoy, Esq , m^ern, 
toiElhiabetli* second daughter of the late J. W, 

“ri"' citemta. Mr. A. J. Tultoch, to Ml« 

Mr. O. H. D««. to Mte 
Ann Elizabeth Rogers* daughter of Capt. Jacob 

"riV'&r/aMefc. C. 6..to 

WL*M"i;orran..mT.2i''i,r 

L. C.* to Charlotte, third daughter of M^jor 

’’ "'IS’cStto; Edmund Talbot, m.,SSd regt. 
N. U to Miss Eliza Augusta Suntelf. 

AtCawnpore, John Harcourt* JJ; ^ 

11th Lb Drags., to Annabella* eldest dku^ter of 
Lieut. Col. Pollock, C. B. „ 

IQ. At Calcutta, Charles Hutchins, to 

rlott, second daughter of Gwrge Hodder* Esq., 
formerly of the Guards, Ampii* 

13. At Calcutta, J. A. Gr^way. Esq., to Am^^^^ 

Harriett* only daughter of the late Charles creeo 

— *At*i^*lcutta, Ensign and A4J» 0. W. 0. 
Bristow, 71st regt. to third ^ligh- 

ter of MRjor Gen. C- to Miss 

14. At Calcutta* Mr. Joseph Yottiig* to Miss 

iMbella Duncan Andrews. 
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15. At 

l&HsirAJin GiRod. 

At Cilputte. Robert Campbell, Eiq.« to Mi« 
MattiniKm. 

"At Calcttttt, Mr. John Williami, to Min 

^ iSf A?*Calcutta, Mr. Charles George, to Mb|i 

At^aJcutta, Mr. James Keymer, H. C.’s 
Marine, to Miss Harriett BarUett. 

At Calcutta, Mr. Richard Glassup, to Miss 
Charlotte Marshall. 

20 . AtCalcutto, Mr. J. Agacy, to Miss A. Warn. 


- At Calcutta, Mr. W. H. Taylor, aged 
7* At Dacca, of c^era, the Rev. F?e MirlapO 

de Aitumpcao, one of the Apostolic MJaskmicicB 
and Ylcar of the Dacca Church. > „ , 

— At Calcutta, James Urquhart Sherilm 

architect, a^ 85. . ^ ^ s, 

— At Serampore, of fbver. Miss Sarah MenSh' 
Mullins, aged 18. * a. 

Mr. Robert Nicholaa, 


DEATHS. 

AagAA> OnhispassagpftomChinatintheFcrM, 
Willuim Russell, Eso., aged 31 years. 

Sept. 3. At Bareilly, Lieut. Interp. and Qu. 
Mast. James Burnett, 44th regt. N.L 
8.. At Aurungabad, Capt. Andrew Riddell, of the 

^^^sf.’^ArBarn^pore, Capt. T. Haslam, 26th regt. 
N.I., aged 42. 

22. At Nudjuf&hur, of fever. Chevalier Antoine 
Riccardi, colonel in the French armyf <» his way 
to Meerut, apl 45. 

23. At Lucknow, John Deverrlne, Esq. 

26 . At Allipore, Mr. John Abbott, assistant 
master in the Lower Orphan School, 37* 

29. At Calcutta, Lieut. Col. Robert Francis, 
Invalid Pension Establishment, aged 69. 

— In his boat on his way to Calcutta, Mr. David 
Sutherland, of Dacca, Indigo planter. 

.. At Calcutta, Mr. C. F. Kellner, Head Ex* 
ainlner, Military Board Office, aged 39. 

30. On board the Sea Horeet pilot schoon^, of 
fi‘ver, the Rev. Walter Hovenden, b.o., secretary 
to the Bengal Military Orphan Society. 

Oct. 2. At Midnapore, Lieut. Col. Doveton, 
commanding the 38th regt. N.I. 

4. At Almozah, Capt. J. W. Stiles, of the 30th 
regt. N.I. 

-- At Chandemagore, Joseph Conway Waller, 
Ksq., mariner. 

5. At Juanpore, Capt Geo. Cracklow, of the 6th 
regt. N.I. 

At Calcutta, C. F. Hunter, Esq., of the firm 


of Gilmore and Co., aged 47. 

- At Calcutto, Herbert Hawes, Esq., 
cantile 


a chief 
service. 


officer In the Hon. Company’s mercant 
aged 60. 

— At Chandemagore, Mrs. Norton, aged 46. 

7. Drowned in the River, ofTCulna, during the 
storm, W. L. Cleland, Esq., barrister at law. 

— At Bareilly, Ensign George Holloway, 44th 
regt. N.I. 

-* At Calcutta, Emelia, daughter of the late 
^Ir. Alexander Gordon, aged 26. 

9. At Meerut, the Lady of R. A. Master, Esq., 
7th Light Cmralry. 

— At Calcutta, Silvia, widow of the late Mr. 
Daniel Bridges, H. C. Marine, aged 1(^. 

— At Howrah, Mr. John Wood, shipwright, 

aged 26. 

11. At Allahabad, on board his Budgerow, pro* 
reeding to the Presidency in charge of invalids, 
('apt. Parka, H. M. 39th Foot. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Eliza Margaret Harding, 

aged 79. 

12. At Malda, William Alexander, Esq., Indigo 
planter, aged 36. • 

hi. At Secunderpore Factory, Thomas, eldest 
son of Mr. T. B. S^cott, aged 24. 

14. At Chandemagore, Capt. John Mein, late 
commander of the H. C. C. service on the Pe- 
«iang establishment. 

16. At Poosah, Mrs. Farrell, relict of the late 
W. M. Farrell, Esq. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. George Godfrey, chemist 
and druggist, aged 39. 

10. At Cha^nagore, Charlotte Lydia, the 
of w. Macleod/Esq., aged 34. 

19. At Calcutta, Eugenia Felicite, wife of Capt. 
Thomas Clarke, H. C. Marine, agM 22. 

At Calcutta, Mr. J. H. Bowers, aged 21. 

R. At Calcutta, Jacob Frederick Plusker, Esq. 
of Chinsurah, ag^ 46. 

^ At Calcutta, Mr. William Gray. 

24, At Calcutta, Mrs. F. H. Peterson, aged 22. 

~ Mr.JohnCrabbe,aged23. 

A,. Colonel A. T. Watson, Commandant 
at Ally Ghur. 

<^siat,Jour, N. S. VoL. 10.No.40. 


At Chandemagore, 
aged 21. 

11. At Calcutta, of brain fever, Henir WafM- 
man, second son of the late Lieut H. P, Shortt,^ 
20th N. 1.. aged 16. 

12. At Calcutta, Aviet Agabeg, Esq., sentoE 

member of the firm of Agabeg and Company, 
aged 47 . • 

— At Chandemagore, Lieut. Jacques Le Ttin 
her. Commanding the Sepoy corps of thatsettle** 
ment. 

— At Chlmiur 4 h, N. W, Giffrey, Esq., assist 
surg. H. M. Ibth Foot, ag^ 27 . 

16. At Barrackpoie, Mrs.' Major Gerrard, rdict 
of the late Major J. Gerrard, B. £. 

16. At Barrackpore Park, Mrs. Hannah Hay, 
aged 66 . 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Monte D’Rozarlo, late 
proprietor of the ColunMan Preset aged 44. 

17 . At Keernoy, Mrs. Sarah Stephens, aged 66, 
widow of the late Andrew Stephens, Esq., many 
years dvil surgeon at that station. 

22. At Calcutta, John H. Fergusson, Esq*', 
younges4 son of N. Fergusson, Esq., m.d., aged 22* 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Bowen, aged 21. ' 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Bepjamin AshwejT, assistant 
master Free School, aged M. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. Amelia Hesslng, aged 36. 

24. At Calcutta, Lieut. W. E. Robertson, 49B& 

regt N. L. aged 26. ' 

26. At Calcutta, Mn. Sophia Patton, the lady 
of J. H. Patton, Esq., H. C. civil service, aged 29. 

Latelff. At Sahamnpore, Henry Graham, Esq., 
Judge of that zillah. 

— Mr. John Abbott, aged 37 , third son of the 
late William Abbott, Esq.f Ist Royal VeteranBat- 
talion. 

— At Sea, on board the Cecilia, Mr.‘ T. B, 
Woolsey. 


jRahras. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERR 

POLLUTION OF A MOSQUE. — EXEMPLARY^ 
CONDUCT OF NATIVE SOLDIERS. 

Fort St. George, Sept» 28, 1832.— His 
£xc. the Commander.in- Chief hfiving 
brought to the notice of Government the 
exemplary conduct of Subidar Major Syed 
Guflbor, and Subidar Abdull Ryinonof 
the 8th regt. of L.C., who, by their 
prompt, firm, and highly judicious con- 
duct effectually frustrated the designs of 
some evil-disposed persons, who recently 
caused the pollution of a mosque at Ar» 
cot;* the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to promote Syed Ab- 
dull Rymon to be a subidar of tim first 
class, and to mark his approbation of the 
conduct of SiMbidar Mcqor Syed Guffoor,; 
who has served the Cfompany with distinc- 
tion fourty-five years, by presenting him 
with a palankeen and the usual allowance 
for its support, and by transferring him to 
the pension eMabliahment on tha full pay; 
and staff allowance which be now receives, 
4 • See Asiat. Intel, p. 103. 

(X) 




airai^ sj «5^, 
“ss2i£i‘r»^ i:OT‘a!t4n.''4aa 

priWSw^i: 

•iMMdiiiMpt •» mrtbo^ tB <a«i«^ ft«m jj^ jmfliM on Jl occi. 

Hm lit imtaDt, the undennentiMed ittf. ^ di«iogt*h«l Mmielf to hit nd 
eltMMncn which eorreipood with the el- devotion to the Compinjt’t liitmMi- 
low«QC«» drawn by bowing simi- received a palankeen and an allowl 

laf appointments in the Bengal army Government for its support. 

Per Menton. gQ^ been rewarded with a sword and 

Staff fty a horse, and having mw obtained the bo. 

Office Allowance ...., ^ nour of the Nobut,wiff hereafter be styled 

Horse Allowance 80 Mahomed Surwar Khan Buhadoor Nam. 

Total Rupees 192 ^^bafar Mator Sheer Ally Beg of the 3d 

. regt, L.C. has distinguished himself during 

a period of fourty-four years, as a sealous, 
aiwAans *o native ornesas. brave^ antf active soldier. He was pre. 

Fort SI, George, Oct. S, 1832.— Suba- aent at tho atonn of^gilow in 1791, 
dar IMora^ Saib, Mahomed Surwar, m both iwgea rf under 

Sheer Ally Beg, and Kumber Ally, ha»- Marquia Cwnwallia aiM Lord H.ra.^n 
hie been brou At to the notice of the Go. foreign aerwM m Ceylo|^wiA Sir John 
Tmment. aa officera who from long and Malcolm in Rraia ^ ^g*>> receiving 
ihitbAil aervicea, fidelity and attachment from that di^nguiahed of^ a aword, aa 
to the Company, leapectabilily of charac- a mark of hia Bombay 

ter and gallant conduct in the field, are army from 1808 to 1813, 
particulam deterring of consideration, which be aignahied himtelf in a bnlliant 
Ihe Riebt Hon. the Governor in Council affidr of horse under Lieutenant Brooks 
is plearod. In acknowledgment of their near Nayneae, and "torning to Madru 
nenta to confer on them the privilege of in 1814, served throughont the iaat Mah. 
uting the Nobut in the Company’s terri- latta campaim, in "*> 1 ^ he wm Imme. 
S together with the hono^uy symbols dhrtelv altimbed to Sir Thomas Hislop as 
rf St pHrilege and ito appropriate esw- an aid.de.campt bia servicm were noii^ 
Ui^ent ^ 5" General Orders of the 2d Feb. 1819, 

The services of Subadar Major Noor when he was present^ with a palmkron 
auX of the Golundauae Battalion of Ar- and an allowance for its ; he ^ 

tiUery, were noticed by Goverameni in ever since continuedtoofficiatea8aid.de- 
Orders of the^SOth Juno 1809, camp at bead-quarter^ higbW 
and 2d Feb. 1819. Ho accompanied in and commands by thdr Exceilencies 
the i <rr«>i.y of an aid-de-camp. Sir Tho- Lieut. Gen. The Hot. J, Abercroro^, 
mas Wdop, Commander-in-chief of this Lieut. Genmls 
Presidency, when commanding the army George Walker, and the Hon. Sir Robert 
of iho Dwean in the year 1817, and was William O’^laghan, 
pre-eminently diatinguishedfor hia fidelity td wrtb the honour of 
Sdtml. to has sin« that period acted « be hereafter styled n^ 

to Sir Alexander Campbell, ComMny Sieer Ally Beg Khan Buha- 
Sir Thomas Bowser, Sir George Walker door Hiramut Jung, 
and the present Commander-in-chief and Subato 

has enjoyed tho confidence and good opr- 12th regt, N.L, h ^ . j„ «- 

nion oV^ diatinguhhed offleers; be w^^^ 

bu been rewarded By the grant of fifty nerri Orders of the 8fo ^ W26, wne 

eawnies of nuniah land on ahrotnum to- he obOTned a 

nure for tbi^ lives, and of a palankeen im allos^ for rto wpig^l 

with an allowance foritt supports and he during die^e of Ito hWir^ca^ 

now, after a service of fifty-two years, jwgn of u„. 

having obtained the honour of the Nobut, tinction in the 2d Battehon 8fo 'g*'!- . 

Win heneeforth to known by the dde of .for th, personal com.ua..d rf 

siSSTiSs rtS. •< 

S&ufor Major Mibomed Surwar, late Assay, mid 
Of the 2d Baltdion of Horae ArtiUery, dnet on dl oems^ 
entered the service of the Hon. Company torn of hia WTlhe 

in the year 1779, and was pensioned after the nattve army. TOe ""“I,” ., 

n sertM of fiarty-aeven years on the full Governor in ftu^l . hai Sobut 

nay and atafifiallowaace of aubadar-major. co^ upra ^,*ta*dhdnguMied hr 
He was employed in the expeditiJn to and he will hereafter be distingulineo j 



IBftitJan*. 


yaAVKLLIXO ALL0WAKCB8 TO CBAftAXNI* 

Fort Si, George, Oct, 9, 1832. — With 
rei'erence to th» Oemril Ordera bj Go- 
vernment dated the Slat ot July 1832. 
Tbe Right Hon. the Governor in C?oun. 
cil is pleased to direct, that tbe travelling 
allowance granted by the Hon. the Court 
of Directors to chaplains when required 


and 

assistant surgeons upon their :dnl Sppcdnb- 
ments to dvil stadons aAir irrHriijf w In- 
dia. 

2. We desirs#tHat If you 
already done it, measures be taliii '^lbr 
elff«ting a similar retrenchment of OXjjSBse 
at your presidency , 


to visit out-stations periodically, si 
calculated at the rate of one day's 

A -II F_- 


shall be 
’s allow. 


MBW OOVBEiroE. 

Prodamation. — Fort St, George, Ojct* 2 $, 
1832.— Whereas Lieut. Gen. the Riglft 
once to every ten miles, allowing for a Frederidt Adam, 

halt on the 7th day ; and that a declaration appointed by Uie Hon. Court of Di- 
on honour by tbe chaplain that the journey rectors to be Mvemor of Fort St. 
authorised by the Venerable the Archdea- and ite dependencies ; it is therefore hereby 
con h«« been performed, .hall beaubtti. .V“‘; 0«"* j!” 

luted for the declaration upon honour of F''®derick Adam, K.C.B., na^ 

the newel period of abwnee; provided, «« “*® *?* •**“''*5 

however, that the allowence drawn on thia «>'"ge of the raid office of "<> 

account shall, in no case, exceed SOO ru. <•>“>> ** “‘I" *"<* >”» J 

nepioer mensem persons are hereby required to 

peeiper mensem. r ^ „ 


MOVIMINTS or COEPS. 

1st regt* L.Ci, from Bellary to Arcot. 
3d regt. L.C., from Nagpore to Bcllary. 
5th regt, L.C., from Jaulnahto Banga- 
lore. 

7th regt. L.C., from Bangalore to Nag. 


taken the oaths and his seat accordingly; 
and all persons are hereby required to 
ol)ey the said Lieut. Gen. the Right Hon. 
Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B,. as Cover, 
nor and President in Council accbrdingly. 


COURT MARTIAL. 

OOSMAN BIO, NAIOUB. 

I Native General Court Martial 


pore. 

8th regt. L.C., from A^'cot to Jaulnali. 

2d regt. N.I., from Shikarpoor to Hur* 
ryhur. 

24th regt, N.I., from Hurryhur to Pa- 
laveram. 

28th regt N.I., from Jaulnali to Secun- 
derabad. 

52d regt N.I., from Secunderabad to 
Jaulnah. 

32d regt. N.I., from TricLinopoly to 
Cannanore. 

44th^egt. N.I., from Cannanore to 
Trichinopoly. 

37th regt. N.I., from Nagpore to Se- 
cunderabad. 

38th regt. N.I., from Berhampore to 
Nagpore, 

43d regt N.I., from Secunderabad to 
Masulipatam. 

49th regt. N.I., from Masulipatam to 
Berhampore. 

H.M. d9TH REGIMEKT. 

Fort St, George, Oct, 16, 1882.— H.M. 
39th regt. of Foot is admitted on tbe esta- 
blishment of Fort St. George, from the 
22d ultimo. 


holden at Bangalore on tbe 8th of October 
1832, Oosman Beg, Naigue in tbe 85th 
regt. of N. I., was tried on the following 
charges ;— 

First Charge.— For having at Bangalore, 
on tbe 2d of March 1832, on a public Ta- 
leem Khanah, in the presence of mveral 
persons, seditiously and insubordiiiately 
declared bis intention of placing a sltingh- 
tered pig, in tbe Eedgali, previous to the 
reading of tbe Kbootbab, at the approach, 
ing conclusion of the Ramzan, in order to 
sdr up tbe Mussulmauns in attendance 
thereon to take up arms against tbe Com- 
pany’s Government. 

Second Charge . — For having at The same 
place, on the 8th of tbe same month, 
deserted from bis regiment, not return- 
ing until the 2lst of July in the same 
year, when he was brought back a pri- 
soner. 

Jdditional Cfutrge, — With having at 
Bangalore, on tbe 5th of March 1832, 
lieen concerned in placing the carcase of a 
pig, surmounted by a cross, on the Eed. 
gab : thereby wantonly polluting a public 
place of worship, and risking an insur- 
rection among the Mussulmaun popula- 


TRAVILIIXO AitOWANCIS TO CIVIL AND 
StlLITART OiriCSBS. 

Extract from letter from Hon. tbe Court 
of Directors, dated June 20, 1832:— 
Par. l, ** Our sanction has lately been 
given to a resolution of the Bengal Go- 
vernmentabolisliing the allowance of travel- 


tion. a • . . ^ 

The Court found tbe pnsoner Guilty 
on all the charges, and sentenced Oosman 
Beg, naigue, to be shot to death by 
musketry, which sentence was cabled into 
efiect at Bangalore in present bf the 
troops, European and Native, paraded for 
tlfc purpose. 



MO 
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' Oet.6, JiC, Morrit, Ek|.» to b* a tnisteefor 
StOeovip^CbuNh. 

Hobart Clark, Biq., to be a tnutee for ditto. 



8. 'h Popham, Em., to be head aoslatant to 
principal collector and magiatrate of Salem, In 
aucceealdii to Mr. Gardiner} but to continue to act 
aa aiatotant judge and joint oimlnat judge of Sa- 
lem, during employment of kfr. Tnomiwon on 
other duty. 

19. W. A. Morehead, Esq., to act as judge Mid 
criminal judge of Cuddapan, until arrival of Mr. 
Whlah. ' ^ 

*T. Pycroft, Esq., to act as head aaslsUnt to 
principal collector and magistrate of southern di- 
vision of ArCot. 

F. Laacelles, Esq., to act as third judge of pro- 
vlndal court of appeal and dmilt for soutnern 
division during ahsence of Mr. Cotton. 

W. Bathle, Esq., to act as advocatagenerid on 
departure of Mr. Norton. 

19. W. Hsrington. Esq., to act as judge and 
criminal judge of Salem, during absence of Mr. 
R. Nelson on other duty. 

R. Nelson, Esq., to act as third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for centre divi- 
sion during absence of Mr. James Thomas. 

W. Lavie, Esq., to act as assistant judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Canara, during absence of 
Mr.C.M.Busliby, 

J. F. Bishop, to act as head assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Coimbatore. 

Capt A. Douglas to be resident at court of 
H.H. the rifjt^b of Tanjore, during pleasure of 
Hon. the Court of Directors. 

24. Capt. J. A. Atkinson to be a beach magis- 
trate. 

Mr. J. F. MacKennIe to be boat paymaster. 

Noe. 2. G. J. Waters, Esq., to offldate as mlnt- 
nuwter, during absence of Mr. W. A. Neave. 


The undermentioned gentlemen have obtained 
leave of absence 

Oof. 9. O. Norton, Esq., advocate general, for 
eighteen months. 

21. C. R. Cotton, Esq., third judge of pro- 
vincial court of appeal and circuit for southern 
division, for eighteen months, to sea, on sick 
certificate. 

Ifi. T. D. Lushlngton, Esq., for eighteen 
m<mths, to sea, on slcK certificate. 

23. H. Gardiner, Esq., collector and magistrate 
of Visagapatam, to Europe. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Nov. 6. The Rev. H. Harper, a.m., to act as 
archdeacon of Madras, dating absence, on leave, 
of Archdeacon Robinson, permitted to proceed to 
Cape of Good Hope, for six months. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Fort St» George, Oct. 9, 1832.— Anist. Surg. J. 
T. Maule to medical charge of zilUh of Manga- 
lore. 


Lieut. C. Bradford, 28th N.I., toactastaarrack- 
master, during absence of Lieut. C. B. Linosay. 

Lieut W. Garrard to be adjutant to corps of 
cngineen. • 


Head-^uartere, Sent 25, 1839.— The following 
ordeta confirmed:— Lieut Simpson to actas adj. 
to a detadiment^of Madras Europ. regt.} date 



^i^any*s service proceeding to ^laad on"^ 

97<h N.J, Sen. Lieut Cowper Rochfort to be 
cant., and Sen. Ens. J. D. P. 0*Nell to be 
V. Button Invalided } date of coma. 6th Oct isfb * 
of Engineers 8. E. O. Ludlow admitted on 
estab. and app. to act aa 9d-lieut 

Mr. Wm. H. Wormiley admitted on eitabi as » 
veterinary aurgeon. 

Lieut John Hayne, 38tb, and Lieut G. a 
Mackenzie, 50th N.I., permitted to resign thrir 
ajppolntments of qu. masters and Inte^ten to 

Mr. W. H. Clifford (recently restored to service) 
to be placed on returns of 1st L.C., next below 
Lieut T. A. A. Munsey, with date of com. 9th 
June 1825} an# Lieut J. F. Porter to be b(^ 
upon returns of 1st rcgt. as supemumerai^, until 
a vacancy may admit of his being again mou^t 
on strength of regiment. 


Oct, 16.— Colonel C. A. Vlgoureux, c,b., H.M. 
45th regt., to command Bellary i Cokmei C. D. 
Kenny, 12th N.I., to command Trichinopoly ; 
and Colonel D. Foulls, 1st L.C., to command pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara, in absence of 
Colonel Pereira. 


Lieut. G. H. Harper, 40th N.I., to com mand 
Sibendy corps in Northern Circars. 

Colonel l^indesay. H.M. 3Dth Foot, on depar- 
ture of H.M. 46th regt. from Hyderabad, to as- 
sume command of Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and continue to exercise same, subject to confir- 
mation of Supreme Government 
7to L.C. Lieut Wro. Wyndham to be adjutant 
35th N.I. Lieut Chas. James Fanan to be qu. 
master and Interpreter. 

4RrA N.J. Lieut. John Lewis to be adj.— Ens. 
Hay Ferrior to bequ. mast and Interpreter. 

Assist. Surg. James Hamlyn permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

Lieut. W. Craigie to act as paymaster at Jaul- 
nah, during absence and on responsibility of Capt 
Highmoor, permitted to proceed to western coast 
on private affidrs. 


Head-Quarters, 28.— Assist Surg. James 

-iH.M.e ■ 


Drever removed from doing duty with H.M. 62d 
reg^, and posted to corps of pioneers, v^Auchin- 


Sept, 29.— Veterinary Sun. H. Hooper removed 
from 1st to 4th L.C., ana Veterinary Surg. T. 
Hagger from latter to former corps. 

Oct. 1.— Capt. Henry John Lodington, 9d Nat 
Vet. Bat, to command detachment of that corps 
at Guntoor. 

Acting Cornet Ashl^ Tottenham to do duty at 
riding'Sehool at Bangalore. 

Acting 2d-Lieut8. Thus. Hay Cbunpbell, and 
Archibald Foulls to do duty with 2d bat artillery. 

Oef. 4.— Capt James Smith, Carnatic Europ. 
Vet Bat, permitted to reside on eastern coast till 
further orders, for benefit of his health. 

Ocf. 5.— Ens. A. M. Glas, 49th N.I., to act as 
adj. to that corps, v. Macqueen proceeding to Eu- 
rope. 

Ocf. 8.— Capt W. P. Burton, recently tranaf. to 
invalid estab., posted to 2d Nat Vet Bat, and 
will reside at Royaoottah. 

Assist Surg. J. Quin, 6th L.C., to afford medi- 
cal aid to detachment of foot artUlery at Banga- 
lore. 


Assist Surg. J. L. Geddee>to have temporary 
medical charge of 3d bat artillery. 

Oct 9.— Lieut J. Dods, 4tb, removed firem 
doing duty with 14th regt., and allowed leave of 
absence tiu 31st March to proo^ to Cuddft- 
lore on sick certificate* 



ial8i| 




^ I C«pt. J. Home* fFom i 

Capu E. Amtock (Isitproin.),. to 8d tat. rCaM. 
0. Mldlecot ijate pr^.) to M tat. i lit-Ltaitl^ 
Carruthevs, firom 3d to 9d tat ) 9d*Lieuta A. C. 
P(«r«, and W. M. Oabbelt, from 8d to 9d tat. i 
2 d-LieutlG. P. Eaton Qate pram.) to bttatt 
2 d-Lleut fi. J. 'Mortan (late prom.) to M tatt 
od'Lieut J. D. Mein (late prom.) to 3d tati Act- 
ing Sd-Lieut. J. W. Ooadi ftom 3d to 9d tat 

Oct. 12 .— Ena. and Qu. Mut W. A. Halfteadi 
11th N.I.. having passed a creditable examination 
In Persian langnage. deemed by Com.-inchief 
entitled to reward authoriaed by Hon. the Court 
of Directors. 

* Oct. 13 .— Lieut. Joseph Martyr, aoth N.I., to 
act as qu.-mast and interp. to that corps, v. 
Hayne resigned* 

Ens. H. M. Donakboii, AOth N.I., to act as qu. 
mast and interp. to that corps* v. Mackenaie r»< 
signed. 

Assist Surgs. Jaihes Hamlyn and W.'Scott to do 
duty with KM. 46th regt, till further orders. 

Assist Sure. J. M. Heaton reiqpved firom doiim 
duty with 2d bat artillery, to do duty with U.M. 
64th regt., till fiirther orders. 

Oct. 15.— The following removals and postings 
of Lieut Colonels ordered:— J. M. Coombs, from 
43d to 10th N.I.— John Bell, from 49th to 9th N.l. 

A. Elderton, from 9th regt. to right wing 
Madras Burop. regt— I. G Wynne, (late prom.) to 
43d N.I.— S. 1. Hodgson (late prom.) to 49th N.l. 

Veterinary Suig. W. H. Wormsley to do duty 
with Veterinary surg. Legrew at Bangalore. 

Lieut R. W. Sparrow, 18th, removed from 
doing duty with 9th N.l. 


from ditto),— Lieut W. 

lbrhailih..^ietttO.A.Haitlson» ^ 
health.-Comeg K. E. A. Mbtefy, i 


ibrb 


.H.En 


0th 


health.— 14. AinitS 
26..ColoftelM..li. P< 
and Canaiu. on fUrlc., 

L.C., on furlough (w 
Surg. 0. J. Jackson, 1 
ThBengot— Oct 19. Lieut£.T. Morgan^gOlh 
N.I., till SOth April 1833, to MaUdpoie^ pri- 
vate aflkin. 


Red Sea).-«*A|iM. 


SHIPPIN^. 

AririvaU* * 

Oet. 9. John, Lowe, from Sydney, New Sontih 
Wales (with head-quarteit. w H.m. 30th Rod.), 
and DiUffcnt, Array, firom Bordeaux.— IQi 
ton, Sapnders, from London.— 13. SoutAtoorfh, 
Coombs, firom Sydney, New South Wales (with 

K rtion of H.M. 38th Regt) i and Noitor, thie. 

ult, firom Calcutta.— 23. H.N.S. FPMA Hamley, 
from a cruise.— 84. H.C. Ch.S. GoMor, Thompran, 
firom London.— 86. LadP Wora, Ford, fromXon- 
don; Arnlo, Stavers, from Bombay and Alepro; 
and H.M.S. Harriet, Vassell, firomacruiae.— Noe. 
4. Barretto Junior, Laws, fiiomftondoa. 

Departuree, 

Oct. 7. Robarie, Wake, for Celcutta,.— 10. iXff- 
gent, Array, tor Coilnga s and Burrelt, Metcalfe, 
for Calcutta.— 11. Latfton, Saunders, for Calcutta. 
—12. La Jeuno Palmyre, Le Bosee, for Calcutta. 
—16. Nutor, Thietault, for Bordeaux.— 89. Ma- 
dras, Beach, tor London. 

Freight to London (Oct 29).— Dead weight, 
483. 16 b. { measurement goods, £6. 10s. per ton. 


Fort St. George, Oct. 19.— The following Acting 
Comets promoted to rank of Comets to complete 
establishment St.Vinceut Pitcher, Andrew John 
Kelso, Jonathan Fowler.— Henry Gamier to take 
rank from 24th Dec. 1830. 

Colonel W. Clapham permitted to return to Eu- 
rope on furlough, and to resign command of Ma- 
labar and Canara fioro date of his embarkation 
from western coast 

Oct. 23.— Superintend. Surg. James Annesley, 
removed from Nagpore subsidiary force, to nor- 
thern division of army. 

Acting Superintend. Surg. George Adams re- 
moved from northern division to Nagpore subsi- 
diary force. 

Sen. Surg. W. F. Newlyn to act as superintend- 
ing surgeon in northern division of army, during 
absence of Mr. Annesley, or until further orders. 

Llent.^homas Maclean, 39th N.I., to be fort 
adjutan^t Trichlnopoly, v. Harper. 

Lieut John Mann, 26th N.L, permitted to re- 
sign appointment of adjutant to that corps. 

26.-Mi^or Henry William Hodges, ,34th 
N.L, to be private secretary to Right Hon. the 
Governor, Sir Frederick Adam, K CTB. 

Capt. R. Barron, H.M. 3d regt, to be aide-de- 
camp to Right Hon. the Governor, 

3()M N.L Lieut. C. G. Ottiey to be qu. mast 
and interp., y. Maclean. 

Nnv. 2.-MqJ. H. W. Hodges, 34th, or Chlca- 
role, L. Inf., to be government agent to durbar of 
n.H. the Nabob of the Carnatic, and paymaster 
of Carnatic stipends. 

Lieut Col. W. Cullen, artillery, to officiate as 
military secretary to Right Hon. the Governor 
until further wdeni. 

Capt T. K. Limond, Sd L.C., to be town ma- 
jor or Fort St. George. 

Lieut Thos. Maclean, 39th N.L, toact as aide- 
de-camp to Right Hon. the (Governor until Air- 
ther orders. 


FURLOUGHS. 

ToEurope^Oct, 12. Lieut H. Watts, corps of 
sappers and miners, for health.— Lieut. C. C. Cot- 
trefi, 1st Nat Vet Bat, for health.-19. CoL W. 
Clapham, for health, (to embark firom western 
coMt).-23. Capt W. i^t, 9d Nat Vet Bat, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 5. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut and 
Adj. Runiaey, 44th N.I., of a daughter. 

At Trichinopoly, the lady of Lieut and 
Brevet Capt John Stoddard, U.M. 64th regu, of 
a daughter. 

Sept. 2. At Shikarpoor, the lady of Lieut 
Faunce, 2d N.L, of a daughter. 

1& At Cuddapah, the Italy of W. Moreheod, 
Esq., of a son. 

29. At Tellicherry, the lady of John Vaughan, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Kota^erry, Neilgherries, the lady of 
James Thomas, Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

Oct 2. At Masullpatam, the lady of Capt All- 
dritt, artillery, commissaiy of ordnance at that 
station, of a son. 

4. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt W. W. 
Baker, of a daughter. a 

— At Madras, the lady of D. Eliott, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Bra Town, Mrs. W. Hitdiens, of a 
daughter. 

6. At Black Town, Mrs. Gertrude Anna Re- 
beiro, of a son. 

6. At Secunderabad, the lady of Assist Surg. 
Edmund Walter Eyre, of a daughter. 

— At Ootacamund, the lady of Capt Shaw, 
18th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Arcot, Mrs. Jesson, of a son. 

7« On the Sheavaroy Hills, I 

Cockbum, Esq., of atoo. 

a At Madras, Mrs. Gabell, of a ion. 

12. At Berhampore, the lady of Mq)or J. W. 
Cleveland, 38tbN.L, ofadaiubtex. 

18. M Madras, the lady oTStephen Cumtar- 

lady of the Rev. F. J. Dar- 
rah, A.M., chaplainof Black Town, ofason. 

20. At Cblntudra}^, tta wUb of Mr. John 
Anderson, of t daugnter. 


. the lady orM.D. 


Sept. 20, At Secundenthad, Lieut John Red- 
eWte Wilfoo, 2d regt. H.H. the Ntsub’s Infimtiy, 
eitet ion of Msjor John Wilson, commanding 


ilM 


dM 




_ Bf 
Df^nttihira* 

of thtltte General Haimlton HaU. 


DfeATKS. 

Sept, IS. At Laulprttah, neat Vdlore, in hie 
SBth year, James Stephen Lushington, aeemd ion 
of the Right Hon, Stephen Rumbold Lushington, 
Governor of this presidency. 
^(^.S.^tVlgapatam, Henry Taylor, Esq., 

e. At Secunderabad, Mr. George Spence, aged 
31. 

13. At Kamptee, Subadv Major MahpmM 
3^, of the M regt. L.C. The remains of 


diary fonroe. 

18. At Madras, Ensign C. Macaulay, of the 10th 
regt. Native Inihntry. 

SO. At Ootacamund, on the NeUgherry Hills, 
Colin, wife of Duncan MacDoug^ Esq., aisis* 
lant surgeon on the Madras establishment. 

31. At Madras, J. B. Fraaer, Esq..of the }pivfi 
Service. 

Noft, 3. Ootacamund, of fever, caught on his 
route through the Goodaloor jungle, when pro- 
ceeding to the Neilgherrles, Dr. Alexander Turn* 
bull Christie, of this establishment 


Lately. On her way (torn Bangalore, to embark 
for England, Mary Arme, daughter of Capt Butler, 
of the 62d Regt 


im tbc msoiMi 

vantage ia not eonaidered bv tb* offi^ tp 
be removed, dfinivalont to tM oaiienae and 
inconvantenoe which it entail^ theolReer 
will be permitted to remain in the regi. 
ment from which the trtmafk woold have 
removed him. 

3d. In ftlling n vacancy in the rank of 
ensign in a regiment where the advantages 
above deUiled are not leciifed by removal, 
owing to its having one or two aupenutne. 
rary iieutenanta, the senior supernumerary 
ensign in the army is to be taken. * 

4tb. No cadeti will hereafter be perma- 
nently posted to a regiment until all the 
supernumerary cornets and ensigns belong, 
ing to their respective brancbM of the ser. 
vice are disposed of, by being brought 
upon the effective strength of the army. 

The officers of the ranks above alluded 
to, whose promotion since the promulga. 
tien of the general orders in June 1829, 
when the army, became burtbened with su- 
per numerariea, has taken place, under the 
system hitherto prevailing under this pre- 
sidency, are not for the present to be dis- 
tributed in the enjoyment of any of the 
fidvantages which they have derived from 
the rank they hove thus obtained, this 
question having been referred for the de- 
cision and orders of the Hon. Court of 


isomhiip. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
OHiD£ jRiS. 

^ rosTiKO OP cansTs. 

JBombe^ Cattle, Oct, 1, 1832.— In com- 
pliance with instructions from the Right 
Hon. the Governor General, consequent 
upon the principle upon which the posting 
of cadets permanently to regiments has 
hitherto been made under this presidency 
not being considered so equitable in its 
application as that which prevails in the 
Bengal army, the regulationB in force 
under the latter presidency are directed 
to be observed upon this establishment, 
and the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to publish the follow- 
ing detail of the system that is henceforth 
to be acted upon in this particular, as well 
as the arrangement, under the operation of 
which removals of officers of the grade of 
ensign will be effected. 

1st. Ensigns already posted to re^i. 
menta, will be removed to fill vapmcies 
in other regiments, under the folTovring 
restrictions. r * ^ 

2d. The senior in the army of this grade 
Vrill be removed to. another regiment in 
which there is a vacancy, if by such re- 
moval be will obtain two steps on the 
scffie of promotion, and no advantage in- 
ferior to. lhiii' is supposed' to compens^ 


Directors, but they will at the same time 
consider themselves liable to have their 
promotion cancelled, should the Hon. 
Court's decision be unfavourable to their 
continuing in the possession of it. 

All removals and postage to fill existing 
vacancies in army, of the rank of ensign, 
arc to be made in accordance witli the prin- 
ciple of the foregoing arrangement, and 
as vacancies were known at the office of 
the adjutant-general on the lOtb of Sept. 
1832. 

ElKl! OP PUBLIC EUILDINOS OH THE HIILf- 
OHEERY HILLS. 

Bombay Cattle, Oct, 13, 1832.-In mo- 
dification of the rules respecting the 
amount of rent chargeable for the occu- 
pation of the public building belong^ing 
to this presidency on the Neil^jerry Hill^ 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to direct that the rent of the se- 
veral quarters be fixed at the sum of Rs. 25 
esch per mensem, without relerence to the 
rank of the occupant. 

OBHERAL HIUTAET BAZAARS, 

Bomhay Cattle, Oct, IS, 1832.— In con* 
formity with instructions from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council , is pleased to 
direct, that the general Militi^ Bazaars 
at this Presidency be placed under' the 
Commimariat Department, pud that. Ibe 



18^. 

oBlee rf w i p »tl MM» lit«gt)miH iImH, 
frm At Itt Nor. nMit, cea^ u« dMaet 
appoiotmeiit. 

The followlim mngeaifiite an aeeord- 
ingly to have ftom the abofe-men- 
tiontd date 

The baiaan at Boonslv Belgaum, and 
Deesa, to be each placed under an officer 
who will be appointed to the situation of 
third assistant commissary general. 

The basaari^ at Sholapore, Ahmednug. 
gur and Bhooj, to be placed under the 
jrespectire commissariat officers already at- 
tached to those stations. 

The situation of superintendant of ba- 
zaars, at the stations named in the margin,* 
will be held under the commissariat de. 
partment, by the respective station staff- 
officer, as at present, except that at stations 
where the force consists of fees than two 
corps ; the staff allowance be reduced to 
Rs. 50per mensem, and the allowance for 
establishment to the same amount. 

The basMr at Seroor to be placed with, 
in ffie [limits of ffie cantonment at that 
station, and constituted a military baaaar, 
under the rules contained in the last pre- 
coding pflrBffTnplie 

Captain J. Forbes, superintendent of 
the Poonah -bazaar, who is ineligible, from 
his rank, for the situation of third-assis- 
tant commissary general, is placed from 
the same date at the disposal of his £z. 
cellency the Commander-in-chief. 

Lieut* E. Manhf to be a tUrd-aisistant com- 
missary general, and to have charge of the Mili- 
tary Baaaar at Belgaum. 

Lieut. D. M. Scobie, 14th regt. N.I., to be a 
third-anistant commi 8 siu 7 general, and to have 
charge of the military bazaar at Poonah. 

Ensign J. C. Hartley, 3d Grenadier rest N.I., 
to be a third-assistant commissary general, and to 
have charge of the military basaar at Deesa. 


CIVSL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Potitical Department, 

Sept, 20. Mr. R. C. Money, acting Persian secre- 
tary to Government, to accompany Right Hon. 
the Governor, on his Lordship^ tour to southern 
Mahratta country. 

Mr. J. S. Law, acting deputy Persian secretary 
to Government, to cmmuct duties of office during 
Mr. Money's absence. 

JudMat Department, 

Sept, 12. The assistant Judge at Poona to be also 
assistant to agent for affiuat&g claims against sh> 
darsin the Deduu. 

TerriioHai Department, 

Sept,26, Mr. J. Burnett to act as lint assistant to 
principal collector of Poona, from date of Mr. 
Maletra departure for England. 

Oct. 1. Mr. J. Seton, dqputy mint-master, to 
Relate as sub-treasurer and gsneral paymaster, 
during Mr. WUliam's absence on leave* 


Pufloi^..Sept26. Mr. W. W. Malet, civU 
Mrvice, for three yean, toEngland. 

MiiSissirx^ 




Mt 


at.t 7 . Tin Bw. I. ». 
mitted on this eiffitSshinent ImdSi _ 
appointed j^plain at Deesa^theRev; R* ^ 

hii sbdloM hm e d i b ad ; 


military APPOINTMENTS’' 
PROMOTIONS *«. 


CWS® *0 b. i.pk, ud Em. 6. V. W. Hm 

*“ I <Ul»of 

Graham, to"be 

SSte “s-SOTSkSST* “ 

opders--LieuL S. Parr, to actaa a4). to 28d N.L, 
^m date of the departure of Lieut. F. H. Brown 
fipm station, until arrival of Lieut. Cartwright, 
who standi appointed to situation. 

Oct, 12.— Ens. K. Jopp, 16th N.L, to act as qu. 
n^t. end interp. to that rqgt., during absence of 
Lieut Landon, on leave to pr^eney. 

Capt Rankin, paymaster of northern divlikm 
of army, having been ordered to return to his 
station, the temporary arrangement for conduct 
of duties of his office, during his employment on 
special duty, to cease. 

Oct. 16.— Assist Surg. C. Morehead, attached to 
Surg. J. Murray. 

Oet, 16.— Capt D. Forbes, 2d Grenadier N.L, 
to command troops at Veerpoor, ftom 1st Nov. 
1832. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Euretpe.— Oct 11. Capt. A. C. Peat, engt 
neers.- IS. 2d-Lieut C. Berthon, artillery, for 
health.-16. Lieut CoL J. SbirrilT, 17th N.I., for 
health.— Capt Minchin, Indian navy, for health. 
— 17 . Lieut. Charlee Parbnry, Indian Navy, for 
health. 

To JfahaNochtour H<Us*-Oct. 16. Lieut Lowe, 
Indian Navy, for health. 

To Mo/odai* Cboot-^ct 17 . Commander Janee 
W. Guy, Indian Navy, for twelve numthe, for 
health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival, 

Ocf. 1. La FWmoe, Lartique, from Bordeaux.— 
6. Marquia of Haetinge, Clarkson, ftom London. 

H.C. sloop of war Amherat, Bracks, ftom 
Porsian Gulf (bringing an overland despatch ftom 
England of 6th Juh^ll. Huddersfield, Noakes, 
from Liverpool.— 12. Robert Quaple, Bleasdale, 
from Liver^L— 27 . EUora, Kbi, tram Port 
Glai^ow.— ^ La Npn^, BrioUe, from Bordeaux. 
—31. RfipalGeorget Wilson, ftomUverpooL 

Departuree, 

Oct, 17 * Muhmm Qutle, Coulson, for London. 
—16. Earl of Eldon, Tbeeken for London.— 21. 
John Tqjfiar, Crawford, for Livn^L— 22. Cbr- 
deRa, Weaver, for the Chda.-^ St, Hilda, 
Barnes, to England.-3I. Cnirmoiif, Brown, for 
Liverpo^— Nov. 4. H.C. sloop of war Goota, liar* 
ris, to PeiiluChilt ^ 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BXRTBZi * 

Sto. 23. At Abmednuggnr, the lady of J* W. 
Muipratt, C. S, of a son. 



svttbiladyorHiMrry BogriradaUe* Siq. ' * - 


ASSsaKST-”^;^ 
AS.*8i5i“^S^ jSiS&TISi 

PoQQilkf thfwJfcof Ml* W. S* Price* 
th^lady of B. S. Baiiotti 

D-OreenhlU. B«i. 

clvttienrice,qf» daughter. 


BMATk, 

SipU 1. Thonii WUUansQB, Biq., agid fis. 

, . •, qrwiw.r;";i' ..'■; 

ARMVAU or 9i» COMPACT*! 


cl*ttienrice,qfa*daughter, (Season 183 K32)* 

Auo. 15> DueAMi^jttMt Daald* ftom Bom- 

... 

Oet. 13. At Bombay, W. Hamilton Hart, Esq., Marshall, from London. — 80. fimtelcAsfc&s, 

A Pi^e. vounsest daughter of the late Edmund Thomas, from London and and Or- 

Lk>,<i.BV4- • yf”t P« ‘ gte’-^ Sgg” J-3^ ¥”»"<?» 

__ Lindsay, from Beogw.— sipt. i. Tnomoa Coutts, 

Chrystie, .from Boinhay.--& 4aia, BatMe* from 
SBATHS. Bengal ; and George the Fourtht Barrow, from 

StSmr DutiCro, HamUton. from Be^al.-^CT. 0. 

IMeiu* Lieut. Col btamey. charlee Grant f Mandenon, from Bengal.— 18. 

WUliam Fairtie, Blair, from l^gal.— lA If Ind- 

8or, Proctor, from St. Helena, Straits of Malacca, 
Ac.— 2<). Marquete Camdeni Larkins, from Bom. 
bay.— 8A Baroeea, Wilson, London.--.Nov. 
5 Broxbomeburg, Shittler, from Londoiu 


bay.— ^ Baroeea, Wilson, ^m London.-.Nov. 
5 ibiftbomeburg, Shittler, from London* 


AprO 14. The lady of Lieut. J. Benwell, 46th 
Madras N.I., of a son. 


In Penang Harbour, of fever, on hoard the 
Dunlra, George Wilson Brown, Esq. 

At Pem^, of fever. James Stuart. Esq. surgeon, 
hrothes of ^orpe Stuart, E^, ™chanU 
At Penang, of fever. Ensign Luscombe, 46tl\ 
fegiment Madras Native Infantry. 

™ t Penang, of fever, Mr. Thomas Humphreys 
Green, superintandant of Mr. Ibbetson’s planu- 

^^sea, of fever, on board the Dunira, Henry 
Naime* Esq., of Uic Penang civil service. 


BIRTHS. 

Jutg 16. At Macao, the lady of J.C. Whiteman, 
Esq., of a daughter. * 

At sea, onboard theH.C.S. Lord Lawther, 
the lady of W. H. C. Plowden, Eiq., of a son. 

Aug» 1& At Macao, the lady of Ciq>t Macon- 
dray, of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 22. At Macao, the lady of Dr. Klerulf, of 
Manilla. ^ , 

Latelg, On the passage between Smmipore and 
China. Mr. Robert Manners, second officer of the 
H.C. ship Marquie of Canutm. 

— Mr. J. O. Knowles, assistant surgeon of the 
n.C. ship fVUliam Fairiie. 


S^ingagm* 

BIRTH. 

Aug, 2a* The lady of J. S, Clark, Esq., of a 
son* 


Manilla. 

DEATH. 

Sept. 26. Raphael Daniel Baboom, Esq., of 
Madras, merchant. ^ 



It THE E4ST-INPIA 

JSToiMf, KireA 20i 

A q«^«rirOen^l Court of proprie- 
tors of EirtoIndAi Stock was this day 
held at tbe Coinpany'B Houiein L^n- 
ball-street. 




OFFICIAL PAPSSI. 

The minutes of the last court haviiur 
tieen read^ 

The Ounrmtm, (J. G. Ravenshaw, 
Esq.) acquainted the court that a list of 
.superannuations, compensation andatlow* 
ances, granted since the last court to 
the Company's officers and servants in 
England by the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, 
sec. 03, was laid before the proprietors in 
conformity with the by-law, sec. 19, 
cap. 

Tbe Hon« Chairman next acquainted 
the court, that certain papers presented 
to parliament since the last general court 
were laid before the proprietors. They 
consisted of resolutions of the Court of 
Directors for warrants or instruments for 
annuities granted to the Company's ser- 
vants in England. 

THE SHIP LABXINS. 

The Hon. Chairman acquainted the 
court, that the Court of Directors had, 
on the I2th of December last, come to a 
rcMlution for hiriiw the sliip Larkina by 
private contract, which resolution should 
now be read. 

The clerk here read the resolution, as 
follows ; — 

Rwlved by the ballot, That having had under 
cotttlderatkm the engagement of a ship suitable 
for the conv^ance to Calcutto of the iron steam 
vessel Lord Wittiam Brntinckt and also of the 
other ateam-veisel now building for the Comnany, 
this court are of opinion, with reference to thepe- 
ouliar natdie of the service for which such ship is 
required, that the same should be token up 
pnvate contract. 

That having likewise considered a letter from 
Mr. Joseph Somes, oflhring the ship Larkltu for a 
voyage to India or to Indto and China, and back, 
this court are of opinion, that it will be most ad< 
vant^us to the Company’s interests to employ 
the ship on thedrcuitous voyage, instead of the 
voyage out p) Bengal and acoordmgly. ' 

That the ship LorMfw, of 700 tons burthen, be 
for thf voyage to India and China, and 
^k, at a freight of £10. ids. per ton, which rate 
is to cover all tlw mpepsei attendant upon the 
enlargement of the hatchways, and other altera- 
tions necessary for the iteam-veiiela to be admit- 
ted into and difcharged from tbe ship. 

That the sum of £3. 58 . per ton on the regis- 
tered toilnage of the ihip fwhlch Ji the rate of 
freteht oftred te tht eouveyance of a eaigo out 
to Bmgal), eimenaea that may he In- 

oirnA to jUto hedellvery of the ateam- 

tenltoriid br^ of j^,OnDiMtty^aeeouitta. 

TM the foregoing rsMution be reported to 
Ik! 9??** to the «th Earn of 

toeActdlit fieo. Ill* cap. 7k 

CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

Mr, J, Pojpuiar expressed a wish that 
the court should be put in possession of 

ri<fo<,/oNr, N, 8. Vuu 10, No.40. 


a. memorial presented to the tibiHIM 
W^ors by?be%iety 
Christian Knowleto ; and atsio thd 
of another roembnal, presented 
Court of Directors by tbe Church Misr 
sionary Society. He noW gave notloe 
that, at a future court, he riiould submit 
a motion on the subject to which these 
memorials referred. At present, he should 
lay on the table tbe following notice of 
motion : — 

JL ^he Court of Di- 

rectors by the Society for PromoUna Christian 

SfJSSSS 

faith In India, in consequmceof the receipt of a 
Sto SrSSfJir®” A ^ thte Company from the 
Si “ ^PMarmSace of Idoiatioui 
worship at toeaeveral teniplest and also ftom the 
“ ‘K— vml 

Mr. Lush seconded the motion* 

The CAotV man. -—Does the lion, proprie- 
tor wish that these documents should be 
presented at the next general court? 

Mr. J. Poynder.’^l meant at the next 
court, not presuming it to be special. I 
am aware of the situation in which I 
stand ; and perhaps the next court would 
be special. All I could do at a court thus 
specially called would be to give notice of 
my motion for some future day. 

llie Chairman said there would be no 
objection to the production of those pa- 
pers. 

MANDAMUS. 

The Chairman was about to adjourn 
tlie court, when 

Mr. Bighy, rose, and said that he had 
specially attended the court under the 
full expectation that there would have 
been some communication made of a se- 
rious nature, on a subject most deeply 
affecting tbe interests of all tbe proprie* 
tors, and even the existence of the Com- 
pany itself, {Hear, hear!) In that ex- 
pectation perhaps he was, like others, 
doomed to be disappointed; and that 
being the case, he would call the attention 
of the court to some circumstances that 
had transpired since the proprietors had 
last met, and which appeared to him to be 
extremely important. Since he had lashiie 
honour ohattending the Court of Profnie- 
tors of this Company the conduct of the 
Court of l^freqton had been brought, in a 
very considerable duse, under tbe consider 
ration of one of tlie highest legal tribunals 
in this country ; it was, in his mind, a 
most unfortunate circumstance, especially 
at such a time, that there should be any 
sulnect of collision lietween the Hon. 
Colrt of Directors and the Hoard of 
(V) 
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Control Th&proprieton had, of course, 
nothing to do with the matter In dispute's 
but be felt that it was much to be deplet- 
ed that at such an impoiCant perira as 
thsr present such a collision should occur 
between the Court of^Oirectora and the 
Boa^ of Control Looking to the rela- 
tive situation of these parties, the Board 
of Control on the one hand, and the 
Court of Directors on the other, the cir- 
cumstance formed a most serious subject 
of consideration for the Court of Proprie- 
^rs. And when he looked into the result 
of this business,— -when he saw the de- 
feat and disgrace which the Company had 
sustained, fading to that load, perhaps he 
should not call it calumny, but that load 
of abuse and censure which the tide 
of public feeling at present directed against 
the Company, he could not view it but as 
a most unfortunate transaction. He hap- 
pened professionally, not that he was in 
the cause, but he happened, while at- 
tending his professional duties in West- 
minster Hall, to liear the motion made in 
the case to which he alluded ; and, not- 
withstanding the ability displayed by those 
gentlemen who appeared fur the Court of 
Directors (and greater ability could not 
be displayed than was manifested by those 
who had the interest of the Company 
under their protection), still the decision 
of the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
recent application for a Mandamust gave, 
he would not only say to himself, but to 
all men of sense, observation, and experi- 
ence, the greatest satisfaction; and he 
was sure the British public must agree 
with him, that this Company, on the oc- 
casion to which he referred, was placed 
under, and was subjected to, a very seri- 
ous imputation. With these few obser- 
vations, and feeling the strongest wish 
for the interest and prosperity of the 
Company, he must beg that the case 
laid before the Honourable Company’s 
standing counsel prior to the business 
having been brought into a court of law 
should be left in the proprietors’ room for 
their consideration. It did appear that the 
Court of Directors in their correspon- 
dence with the Board of Control had 
contravened the Act of Parliament ; and 
he believed there was a difference of 
opinion on the subject behind the bar- 
lie therefore called for the case : for he 
supposed that a case had been drawn up 
and laid before their standing counsel. 
He wished that case to be placed in the 
proprietors* chamber for their perusal and 
consideration; perhap^ thetcoi^ w'ould at 
once direct the case and the opinion of 
the learned counsel thereon to be read for 
the information of the proprietors. It 
undoubtedly seemed to him and to the 
great body of the English public extra- 
ordinary, that their grave and hon. Court 
of Directors should rush blindly imo a 


court of justiee* He tbceefoeailioiildiBeve 
if the esse' and opiaibr iiieW not t^ 
read, that they should be liamediately 
Isld before the court. ' 

Sir C, Fcrbei seconded the motion. He 
wss for supporting jfiubiicity on all occa- 
sions; and, therefore, he hoped there 
would be no objection to laying the case 
and opinion before the court. 

The Chairman said the only observa- 
tion which he would make on this motion 
was to ask whether, in the Opinion of 
the hon. mover and the hon. baronet, the 
production of those papers might not be 
attended with inconvenience. Notwith- 
standing that observation, however, if it 
were the opinion of the members of that 
court that those documents should be 
submitted to the proprietors he should not 
object to it, but he should beg, in addition, 
to call for the production of all the papers 
connected with this case. {Hear, hear 1) 
He said this, because it was impossible 
that a meagre case drawn up for the in- 
spection of counsel couki give a just idea 
of the question. The conduct of the di- 
rectors could only be borne out by a know- 
ledge of all the facts, and therefore it 
was necessary that the whole of the pa- 
pers should be produced. 

Mr. Righy said the hon. chairman's 
amendment had his most hearty concur- 
rence; but he hoped that the papers 
referred to by the hon. chairman would 
comprise the legal case, and that they 
would contain a general statement of all 
the facts. 

Dr. Gilchrist expressed himself in fa- 
vour of the motion. 

Mr. Twining said he had been on the 
point of making an observation similar to 
that which had fallen from the chair. He 
was of opinion that it would be better if 
they refrained from calling for the parti- 
cular papers at the present lime. A 
more fitting opportunity mi^ht be selected 
for considering this subject: and he 
thought they ought to be glad to abstain 
from entering on it now. it had attract- 
ed the attention, and given pain and anx- 
iety to some proprietors, therefore he 
thought it would be as well not to de- 
mand these papers at that particular time. 
They would be very soon called on to 
consider many most important subjects, 
subjects deeply affecting the interests of 
the Company and of the public at large, 
and he thought they ought to keep their 
minds clear and undisturbed for.the con- 
sideration of those subjects, and not to 
take any step which was likely to increase 
that feeling of collision which his hon. 
friend had deplored. He therefore hoped 
that his hon. friend would think, if such 
were the general feeling amongst the pro- 
prietors, that it would be as well when 
their attention was about to be called to 
a variety of grave and important sulijeGts, 
to avoid at present bringing before the 





court UtW purtleiilaf qiiHtioiu With re- 
spect to the eolUfUm between tl^ Cqurt 
of Directors tod the Beard of Control^ he 
should be very (tied to have every Informal 
tion on the subject; but still he thought, 
that it would be more prudent for them to 
reserve themselves for the consideration of 
the great question which would shortly 
come before them, rather than to give up 
their minds to that which his hon. friend 
had introduced. 

An Hoiu Proprieti>r agreed W'ith the 
hon. gentleman who had just addressed 
the court, that it would be better not to 
produce those papers, if on the production 
they w'ere to be generally disseminated ; 
but it appeared that the papers were 
merely to he laid before the proprietors, 
and were not to be published. Such papers 
only were called for as wou^l he sufficient 
for the information of the proprietors. 

Mr. OoJdtmith said, that any statement 
laid before the proprietors would soon he 
in the possession of the public. He bad 
on a former occasion addressed the court, 
and enquired whether they would be 
speedily called together to discuss the 
question of the renewal of the charter. 
He should like to know how soon that 
event w'ould take place. The minister of 
the crown had said that the charter ques- 
tion would be brought Wore Parliament 
))revious to the Easter holidays. Easter 
\re8 now near, and yet they had received 
no information on the subject. He, as a 
proprietor of East- India stock, felt inte- 
rested to know his fate, because reports 
were abroad of a very unpleasant descrip- 
tion. He wished a court to be specially 
called, for the purpose of knowing what 
state the Company were in. He might 
be told that that could not be done, be- 
cause the information >vas not yet ripe 
enough to lay before the proprietors ; but 
till thalkinforroation was ready, he should 
be glad to know in what situation they 
stood. 

The CAairman.— The hon. proprietor 
would perceive that he was not speaking 
to the question immediately before the 
court. When that was disposed of, the 
hon. proprietor might put any question 
that he wisiied. 

Mr. Mills said, that that was not 
the time to enter into a statement of 
the general concerns of the Company; 
at the proper period every information 
would be given. If the directors were 
found to neglect their duty, and unneces- 
sarily to withhold information, then, and 
then only, ought they to forfeit the confi- 
dence and good opinion of the pro- 
prietors. . 

Dr. Gilchrist said he was a friend to 
the Company, and wished to see it flou- 
rish ; and he was sure it could only flou- 
rish by proceeding, on all occasions, in a 
straightforward and above hoard manner y 


concealment injure^ n cause, and 
made a UA cause muol worse. He 
thought that all the papers, Indudiim the 
correspondency of the Direbtof^ with tlie 
Board of Control, should aceommmy 
the case and opinj^n. They wotthi Ulen 
he enabled to see what had been 
He hoped, therefore, that the amendment 
which the hon. chairman had maddto 
the first proposition would be carried. 

Mr^ Rigby said, that in bringing for- 
ward tUia motion before that hon. court 
he had not had the slightest commu- 
nication with any proprietor fmuih 
less with the hon. proprietor who second- 
ed the motion) on the subject. As to the 
amendment of the hon. chairman, he 
was hound to agree to it. He agreed 
also most sincerely in the opinion Uiat a 
feeling of conciliation ought to he exerted 
at the present time and on the present 
occasion. But still he felt that it was 
most important for the court of proprie- 
tors, wlio were so deeply interested, to 
set themselves right with the British 
public, and to show, that however this 
unfortunate collision took place, or how'- 
ever erroneous the ideas and opinions of 
some individuals might have been, the 
proprietors were not parties In the trans- 
action. (Heart hear!) He conceived it 
was right to show that those gentlemen 
who w'ere only proprietors knew nothing 
of this proceeding. It was equally right 
that those who had adverse opinions on 
this subject should be known ; and in his 
opinion the present was the best time to 
effect that object. As had already been 
said, the papers connected with tliis mo- 
tion would not go before the public at 
lai^e, but would be confined to the pro- 
prietors. And tliough an hon. proprietor 
had asserted that the papers would go 
before the public, yet lie wished to pro- 
cure this information, to satisfy the country 
in the first place, and to guide the judg- 
ment of the proprietors hereafter in their 
decision on an important matter.* 

The Chairman denied that he had pro- 
posed any amendment. What he had said 
was merely in the way cf suggestion, if 
the hon. member thought fit to persevere 
in his motion. He deemed it to be his 
duty to point out to the court the incon- 
venience tliat might arise from producing 
those papers : but he added, if the hon. 
member persisted in his motion, he hoped 
that all the papers connected with a case 
like thU would be called for. He therefore 
considered this motion os wholly belong- 
ing to tlm bon. proprietor. 

Mr. Asm sbM the lion, and learned 
proprietor had assumed to himself the 
right of making a declaration which did 
not apply to any member of that court. 
He had said that this matter brought dis- 
grace on theCompaqy. The hon. and 
lArned pro]>rietor was not justified in 
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inakinf any aiifli statemont. (Hemr, hMti) 
vros equalQr incorrect wnen ke 
nfSvhat he was pleased to call (NToneous 
opinions. The directors dl^ not mean to 
refq^ those paMrs, and by them they 
Wert t^nin^ to abide ji^but they were not 
ready to give up their opinion, in defe- 
rehi^ to that of the hon. and learned 
I^oj^Heto’r. The directors had at all times 
the beheflt of the Company at heart, and 
they had at the present moment above all 
others, the mo^t anxious desire to ame- 
liorate the state of the Company’s affairs. 
He thought, therefore, that the hon. and 
learned proprietor was not justified in the 
expression which he had made use of. He 
would not bow to the opinion of the hon. 
and learned proprietor. On the contrary, 
lie conceived that the directors would have 
covered themselves with disgrace, if they 


having been disposed, of, he had one or 
two questions to jek of the hon, dia£ 
man, in ord^r that the Ckmrt of 
might stand right wj^l ^e nation aa weU 
as with the company. He had seen wh£it 
travelling on the Continent lately, a pai^ 
graph, purporting to be an extrirntfrom 
the English papers, in which it was air 
serted that the directors had sent a depu- 
tation to Government to offer dem the 
services of three battalions of East-India 
Volunteers, for the purpose of sending 
them over to Ireland. (A huigh-) He 
asked uiis that statement true? He could 
not believe that it was true ; but certainly 
it pervaded the whole of the continental 
papers. It ^ould be most improper for 


had taken any other course but that which s body of merchants to make any such 
they had adopted. The Court of Direc- ^ would be exceedingly unjust 


tors would of course entertain their own 
opinion, and the Company generally, and 
the public, would doubtless do the same. 
Notwithstanding the hon. and learned 
proprietor’s statement, when the subject 
was canvassed, he anticipated a decision 
very different from his. 

Mr. Rigby . — If he used the word ‘‘dis- 
grace,” it was with reference to the un- 
successful application to a court of law, 
and not to the conduct of any individual. 
If they went into a court, and were 
worsted before that high tribunal, he 
deemed it to be a disgrace to the Com- 
pany, but not to any individual. 

The motion was then put in the follow- 
ing form : — 

** Resolved that the whole of the papers which 
led to the mandamus lately issued by the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the subject of a despatch to 
Bengal of the 15th instant, relative to tne afl^irs 
of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., together with 
any dissents which may have been, or which may 
be recorded on the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors, be printed and laid before this court.’* 

Mr. Twining . — Is this a question that 
is cntirdy decided ? 

The C/iairmun.— It certainly is, and 
the desmtch is gone out to India. 

Mr. Rigby . — That was a very proper 
question, because it would have been 
most improper for him to introduce such 
a subject as this, pendente lite. He coin- 
cided in the terms in which that motion 
was drawn up, but he would ask, did it 
include the case and opinion ? Perhaps 
it would be as well to insert the words 
** together with the case laid before Coun- 
sel, and their opinion thereon.” 

The Chairman , — I tljinkctlip motion 
includes every thing. ^ 

Mr.. Rigiby, — Was there a case laid 
before counsel ? 

Mr. CamphelL — The hon. proprietor 
ought to be quite satisfied with the mo- 
tion as it now stands. ^ 

The motion was then agreed to. ' 


and unwise for them to offend a brave 
and gallant nation like the Irish, which 
he trusted would long be united with 
Great Britain, under the present and 
many future sovereigns. 

The Chairman . — No such offer was 
ever thought of or made, there is not the 
least foundation for any such report. 

RENEWAL OF THE CHARTER. 

Mr. Goldamiih said he regretted that 
they had as yet received no information 
on the subject of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter. There were many minors 
and orphans whose property was con- 
cerned in that event. They were depend- 
ing on the Company’s securities, not as 
speculating parties, but as persons who 
actually lived on the produce of those 
securities. They might have embarked 
their property in government securities, 
and received the same interest as they 
did now without running any riski Those 
individuals were in a state of gi'eat uncer- 
tainty. He observed that reports, he 
would not say newspaper reports, were 
current that it was intended to deprive 
the Company of all their trade, and that 
an entirely new system was to be acted 
on. Some explanation ought to be given 
on this point. The present, however, 
he supposed, was not the time to expect 
such information, which would not be 
granted till the question was regularly 
brought forward by the Court of Direc- 
tors. He hoped, however, tliat it would 
not be long before the subject was intro- 
duced. In making these few observations 
he was actuated by no political feeling. 
He wished, however, to open the eyes of 
those who were interested in the welfarfi 
of the Port of London. 1'he outports 
were doing every thing in their power to 
benefit by the cliange that was expected 
to take place ; and he called on the court 
to recollect that not one of the members 





oi parlfMiienm Xi«lidxi«rM*tliie^ Tow«» 
Hamleti (thoif beinr. hithnattly 
connected ^iiCh thi^ibfpping intertot) had 
comefbrwatd to aayhoMrtlie'adVadtagef 
wbtch the Pol't London now epjoyed 
« wefe to bo' saeured. 'Whan he law the 
outpoits doing all tbby possibly could to 
serve tbeihiaives, he thought that the 
Company ought to bestir theroaelvea on 
such an occasion. Their docks, the best 
and noblest In the world, which were 
secure fiom fire, and from every casual 
danger, might, if they did not act with 
promptitude and spirit, be rendered com* 
paratively useless and unproductive. To 
prevent the Port of London being de- 
stroyed depended on the Company more 
than on any other body of men. He had 
thus spoken from no political motive, but 
entirely fbr the good of the Port of 
London. 

Mr. J» Poynder felt udth the hon. pro* 
prietor who had just sat down, great 
anxiety that a court sliould be speedily 
held on this important subject ; but his 
anxiety rested on very different and much 
higher grounds than that of the hon. pro- 
prietor. Of course he participated in a 
feeling for his own individual interest as 
far as it was proper tliat he should do so, 
but there were questions connected with 
this subject so much above the interests 
of trade and commerce— so much above 
matters of mere worldly concern— ques- 
tions of such paramount, such infinite 
importance-^questions so much superior 
to those which the hon. proprietor had 
referred to, that the latter were scarcely 
worth notice when placed in competition 
with the former. Their affections, their 
feelings, ought to impel them to give their 
most serious consideration to tliose inte- 
rests. They were connected as men and 
as Christians with the welfare of the 
Indian dhipire. The great, and the in- 
teresting, and the paramount question, 
which should most decidedly command 
their attention, was that to which the 
motion of which he had this day given 
notice referred. Something ought, and 
something he hoped would be brought 
forward with reference to the interests of 
the Cbristia/! church in India— that 
the matter which should claim their 
warmest and their most attentive consi- 
deration. He trusted, therefore, that 
when the discussion of the charter came 
on they would come prepared to l^slate 
on topics of unspea^bly higher impor- 
tance than any speculation with reference 
to trade or commerce could possibly be. 
Talk indeed of docks; what was the 
interest of the Loudon Docks, or the 
Liverpool Docks, or any other docks, 
compared with the spiritual interest of 
which he was the advocate? He waS 
justified in the observations he had made. 
He plkced an entire dejiendance bn the 
Court of Directors with respect to the 


itd^%hii± tlieriMgbt tttIrM’tbe rei 
fietntliff'&ecnitfter i imdiid^slidiild be 
tttiwUHng to' censufine the 
dourf by aiHerting to theses sdljiM 
which bad behn touched upon by ihtr 
ceding speaker. ^ 

Mr. tFsediTi^.-^AB neither of the pit-^ 
ceding apeaken had asked at what and 
the court was likely to be called together 
on this subject, he would supply Oie de^ 
ficiency. He therefore begged to know 
when the proprietors would be probably 
called on to take into consideration m 
renewal of the charter? (Hear, hear/) 

Mr. J. Poynder and Mr. GotdmUh 
declared that they had each begun by 
making that enquiry. 

The Chairman said that this question 
having been so directly put to biro, he 
should endeavour to give the best answer 
in his power, standing in the particular 
situation in which he was placed. All he 
could say was, that the Court of Directors 
were anxious that the Court of Proprietors 
should have this Important subject brought 
under consideration as quickly iu possible. 
The Court of Directors would be bappy 
to consult them as soon as they were in a 
situation to enable them to do so; but 
whether that would be within so many 
days, he really could not say. He hoped 
the proprietors would be satisfied with 
his declaration, that the Court of Direc- 
tors were extremely anxious, as soon as 
possible, to bring the subject forward. 

Sir Charles Forbes hoped that neither 
the Court of Directors nor his Majesty’s 
ministers would expect the proprietors to 
make up their minds, or to come to any 
decision upon such an important question, 
without giving them ample time to con- 
sider it.— (iTcor, hear /) — A communica- 
tion ought to be brought down with 
all the expedition possible, stating what 
progress had been made in the negocia- 
tion. Documents, to a great extent, bad 
been printed and laid before tbe^ouse 
of Commons, but they were not yet com- 
plete, and he thought it advisable that 
those papers should be placed in the 
hands of the proprietors without delay. 
It had been mentioned, though perhaps 
not on authority, that the powers of the 
Company were to be entirely re-modelled, 
and that they were to be deprived of their 
trade altogether. The character of sove- 
reigns wBSf it was said, to be disunited 
from that of merchants. He was, and 
always hid been, in favour of such an 
alteration, so far as regarded India, be- 
cause he tlff>ught tliet unnatural union was 
any thing but beneficial to the public in- 
terests. IVith respect to the China trade, 
Iiowever, be must say, on the other hand, 
that he would be very sorry to see the 
day when that trade, hitherto, in his opf- 
niof , so advantageousl/conducted by the 
Company, should be taken from them.— • 
(Hmf hearf) After looking to the wel- 
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mid bappbiett oftbe people 6f Indiet 
tim Cblna tnft wet the great oliQecttliat 
ought to take precedence of all others. 
The Cliina trade was a aCUstion of high 
nation||l impo^ncet and he must see 
strong reasons for tlft separation before 
h^t for one, could agree to it. In feet, 
he had no doubt but that if the door were 
onceopenedt and the Company prevented 
carrying this trade on, the country 
would soon lose it altogether, and an im- 
mense loss to the revenue of the empire 
ISrould be the consequence, (flear, Aear/) 
The means, also, of procuring adequate 
remittances to England for territorial 
charges in India would no longer exist 
He did not suppose that those means 
would be found m the exertions of the 
private trade. If they depended on that 
trade for £3.000,000, or £4,000,001) an- 
nually, that were now brought home in 
teas from China, they would find them- 
selves much mistaken. He begged to 
apologise for making these remarks, but 
he felt so strongly on this subject, that he 
could not avoid it. It u'as, however, to 
be hoped that ministers would look to the 
security of tlie revenue, and to the due 
supply of the valuable article of teas, an 
article which had become a necessary of 
life* Tliere was one point to whicli he 
wished to call the attention of the honour- 
able chairman. At the period of the re- 
newid of the charter, about twenty years 
ago, a committee was appointed by the 
Directors themselves to manage the busi- 
ness. This committee, consisting of the 
Cliairs and six other Directors, formed 
a deputation to carry on the communica- 
tions with his Majesty’s ministers. Of 
those gentlemen he believed that only two 
were now remaining. He thought it 
would be extremely desirable that the 
same course should now be pursued. 
With all due respect for the two honour- 
able gentlemen who now filled the chairs, 
lie was bound to say that it vvouhl be bet- 
ter committee were so appointed, 
selecting those Directors who bad a prac- 
tical knowledge of India and of the affairs 
oftbe Company generally, for the purpose 
of conducting the negociation now pend- 
ing. He threw this out merely as a sug- 
gestion ; he hoped that the papers ne- 
cessary for their information would be 
speedily laid before them, and that due 
time i#uld be given for the consideration 
of the question. In the mean time be 
thought the papers might be put in course 
of printing, tliat no time might be lost 
when the Directors wfre preyed to lay 
them before the proprietors. Here the 
conversation ended. 

EAST -INDIA CLAIMS. 

• Sir J. Malcolm said be rose to make 
a motion not unsftnilar to that whic^liad 
recently been submitted to the court by 
an bon: and learned proprietor (Mr. Big- 


fay). Tfaoi^fa 

rietor bad antldpatetf ^la prfndpfe, 
ad not anticipated tbe^ objeet wmefa fa# 
f Sir J. Malcolm) had in view. He per* 
fectly concurred witfa fait faon. friend nti 
tfae left (Sir C. Forbes) that tfaequestioii^ 
which would soon be brougfat under dis- 
cussion was one of so grave and so serious 
a nature, that they ought to approach it 
in the most calm and considemte spirit. 
It not only affected matters of triide and 
commerce, but it comprised considera- 
tions the most sacred, since it had refe- 
rence to the just, and wise, and benevo- 
lent government of one hundred millions 
of men. (Hear, hear!) Viewing the 
subject in that light, he was sure that it 
would be far from the design of ministers 
or of the Court of Directors to burry such 
a question through without paying a due 
attention to the interests and feelings of 
the proprietors at large. Such a subject 
required grave deliberation, and he was 
sure it would receive all the deliberation 
which it deserved. His motive in rising 
was to move for a series of correspondence 
connected with debts claimed by certain 
British subjects from native princes. He 
would say with his hon. friend on the 
left that the utmost publicity should be 
given to all their proceedings; and after 
lialf a century passed in the service of the 
Company, he would fearlessly assert that 
there were no documents in the world 
better able to stand the test of public 
scrutiny than those of the Company, and 
that there were no measures taken by any 
government that deserved more to be 
approved of than those of the Indian 
goveniment at large, both abroad and at 
home. Feeling thus, when he looked to 
the Company, he expected in all cases a 
faithful as w'ell as a generous decision. 
(Hear, hear !) With a proper feeling of 
delicacy, he would not create (Mscussion 
at that moment. All he would say was, 
that the present was the time when they 
wanted information on a variety of sub- 
jects, and amongst the rest on that which 
he had brought before the^ court. They 
wanted to know how the interest of the 
government was connected with those 
claims, and how they stood ^ and to pro- 
cure that information he now rose to 
make a very simple motion. His mo- 
tion was, 

« That there be laid before thU court copy of 
any correspondence between the ComaMssiwers 
for the Aiairs of India and the Court of Directors, 
since May 1831, on thesuldect of pecuniary claims 
of British suUecU on the native princes of India, 
or of natives being suldect to the authority of the 
East-Indla Company.*^ 

These were precisely the words of the 
motion which he made on the J4th of 
June last year, in the House of Com- 
mons ; and he only withdrew that motion 
on the assurance that when the corres- 
pondence was complete, it would fae laid 
on the Uble. What he at that tirof stated 
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wag, imicnr tfibuMl ibatildteegl!^ 
blishad «» m; iw domid^falioii of 

tish cbittt of thii na^. He did not 

> look ii|Km « committee of the Houae ef 
C^niMB aa the moet eligible tvibunal jbr 
examining auch daima, and in that opi^ 
nion he waa aupported by many highly 
Influentiat persona. Great delays had 
occurred in consequence of the want of 
such a tribunal. In saying this he im. 
puted blame to no one. Justice, how- 
ever. in all these cases, required publicity ; 
it was most desirable, and was congenial 
witli every principle of the British con- 
stitution. I'he Court of Directors should 
show to the proprietors, particularly in 
pecuniary cases, tn which the jpreat body 
of proprietors was so much interested, 
tliat they were alone anxious to do effec- 
tual and speedy justice. ^That being 
once manifested, they might rest assured 
of receiving the support of the proprietors 
upon every just and fair occasion. 

The motion haying been read, 

Mr. SvUivan said, that concurring in 
the sentiments of his gallant friend, he 
felt great pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that feeling deeply 
for the welfare of the people of India, he 
should give his cordial support to the mo- 
tion, which he viewed as one of very con- 
siderable importance. AVhilst all due 
protection ought to be afforded to the 
natives against unjust demands, no course 
of policy could be more mistaken, or more 
ill-judged, than that of interfering with 
and resisting well-founded claims. For- 
tunately, however, aggrieved parties were 
not, in such cases, bound by the decisions 
of the Court of Directors; there exists 
higher powers, which had a right to revise 
them if they thought proper. God for- 
bid that it should be otherwise; for if it 
were so^he believed that claimants would 
sometimes come badly off. The Court 
of Directors were frequently penny wise 
and pound foolish, in resisting just and 
fair claims on the Company and others. 

k He agreed with his gallant friend, that 
it would be very desirable to have some 
competent tribunal appointed for the 
speedy adjustment of Indian claims of a 
certain description. Here the hon. pro- 
prietor advert^ to the Noozeed and 7Va- 
vancors claims, both of which had been 

committees of tlie House of Commons, 
and he considered them to be cases of 
great hardship. But another and a far 
more important case, and one which had 
qccasioned much discussion, as well in the 
Court of Proprietors as between the 
Court of Directors and tlie Board of Con- 
trol, was that of Palmer and Company, 
of Hydrabad. Of all the proceedings 
which he had ever known in the course 
of hU life, ho was not aware of one that 


fstsmjk 
fei Hiit # W6A 

(Toppimy. , TIfe creditonr of tail 
many of wlmm old aM il|iM 
vants of the Company, or those iMb m* 
presented them (||ieir. wfddwi ithil 
pfaan8};were most unjustly dealt by l iMid 
if such a tribunal as his gallant frfend alloife 
ed to had existed, a competent judiefet ei« 
tablishment, composed of men possessij^ 
the requisite local information, the cbdmt 
of those creditors, which would bear thb 
fullest and strictest investigation, inl|^ 
long ago have been decide on. and ju# 
tice done to them. He felt that the Court 
of Directors and that court were bound 
to see justice done to their much injured 
servants. The credit and countenance 
given to the house of Palmer and Com- 
pany by the Governor- General, induced 
those suffering individuals to place their 
money in the hands of that firm, believing 
it Co be* as secure as if it had been depo- 
sited in the Company's treasury. But 
for the subsequent interference and ille- 
gal conduct of the Governor- General and 
the Court of Directors, no loss would 
have occurred ; therefore he thought the 
Company was bound to make good the 
damage that had been sustained. 

Mr. AsteU said the observations made 
by the hon. baronet were directly op- 
posed to the motion before the Court, 
which was, that all the papers should be 
laid before them for the purpose of ena- 
bling them to form a proper judgment on 
the matters to which those papers re- 
ferred. Instead, however, of waiting for 
those documents, the hon. baronet had at 
once made up his mind on the subject* 
To him therefore it would appear they 
could be of little use. The hon. baronet 
had proceeded to give his view of the 
question without the possibility of any 
gentleman answering him. He (Mr. As- 
tell) would not then state his view of the 
question. 

Sir C. Forbes. — Why not ? • 

Mr. Why not? Because he 

would not do that which was irregular. 
He would say that a more irregular or 
unjustifiable course never was adopted, 
than that which the hon. baronet had 
pursued. The hon. baronet supported 
a motion for papers which were to give 
every information on this subject, and he 
at the same time proceeded t<^ut for- 
wd his own opinion without m oppor- 
tunity bqing given of answering it. The 
hon. baronet was so far consistent, that 
he had always taken the same view of the 
case. Mt he w9uld remind the hon. ba- 
ronet, that tins subject had been debated 
day after Can in very full courts, and th^ 
he (Sir C. Forbes) stood almost alone in 
his opposition. 

Sir Maicdlm wished merely to ex- 
pllin. Allusion hud been made to the 
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^ otbtf. oase^ jn m^emtte of 1^ dI^ 
femtioiif.. 'Hit Iiob^ wioald do 
him tba juatioe tomoUeet^ Kr he was 
aeatindie HooaeofvffOmnions trim the 
aaoti^ vWaa made to whieb he bad before 
lifef^ -that he did» on that oecaaion, In 
nodairea. pnjudge die ^caae. He did not 
aagr at that time that he differed from his 
hon. feiend> because he never went into 
the case at all; and he called for those 
papers in order that the matters to which 
0ey referred might he properly explained 
and nndentood. The investigation of 
accounts of fifty or sixty years' standing, 
would require minute attention and great 
patience* He not being roaster of all the 
fiusts connected with these accounts, had 
leftained from living any opinion on the 
anlject He wished that there should be 
added to his motion the words, ** that 
these papers be printed." 

Sir C, thought that he had been 
interrupted unfairly. The motion then 
before the court was a very wide and ex- 
tensive one, and he conceived that he had 
a right to enter into the question as far as 
he pleased. Therefore he would not be 
prevented from doing so by the hon. di- 
rector (Mr. Astell), or by any other mem- 
ber of that Court. He certainly had ex- 
pressed his sentiments strongly, and point- 
edly, as he always did when he felt 
strongly. He never went round about a 
subject. He understood from the hon. 
director, that when the proper time came 
he would go into the question. He bad 
often heard similar observations on various 
occasions, as well here as in the House of 
Commons ; hut unfortunately the proper 
time bad not yet come, and it was very 
doubtful whether it ever would come. 
He was justified in saying what he had 
^ said; and those who were acquainted 
with tlie rules of debate in another place 
would, he was sure, admit that he had 
not been out of order. 

Mr. SuUivan cordially assented to tlie 
printing of these papers ; and he trusted, 
as they related to matters of sixty or 
seventy years* standing, that they would 
be duly considered. When that was done, 
he was sure it would appear, that the re- 
sident, whose name was mixed up with 
these tr^sactions, would be found to have 
acted o||^e purest principles. 

Mr. Weeding said, the hon. baronet had 
reprobated the pro^edings of tl^at court 
with reference to the Hyderabad case^and 
had designated their decision on that occa- 
sion as di^raCeful. He (Mr. deeding) 
bad taken part in the discussions on the 
H^^erabad case, and so fmr from the de- 
cision in that case being disgraceful, he 
would say that it was most discriminative, 
fahr, and just. Thpre never was, in his 
mind, a case more clear than that 


mtf MhaU miiioi% vwithJifoNMito 
qiimoii. He waa idoplidMihnu^ 
papeiamii^t to be .iwiiiM forebniaiBg^ 
motion of gerttlenm befoae . Ja., 
dividuals who weie:tn peHiaasent 
not went them, hot those efoo iweie jiot 
in parliament, but whoee opinion .would 
nevertbeleas be ealled foron tbit question, 
ought to have a proper oppi^nity affonfed 
them to form a correct judgment. He 
therefore tho^bt that those p^mrs should 
be madnpublic, to enable thq proprietors 
generally to take a just view of the 
subject. 

The Chairman said he had no objec- 
tk>n to printing the papers ; but, on the 
contrary, heartily concuired in the motion. 

The original motion was then agreed 
to, with the addition that the papers 
should be printed. 

Reiolved, that thars be printed end laid befon 
thia court, copy of any correapondence between 
the Commiaaionera of the Aflklra of India and the 
Court Of Dhectora alnce May 1S31> <m the aubject 
of pecuniary claima of Brftlah autajecta on Uia 
native princea of India or of natlvea. aubject to 
the authority of the EaaMndia Company in 
India**' 

Mr. Maigoribanks submitted, as these pa^ 
pers were ordered to be printed, whether it 
would not be proper that the previous pa- 
pers should be printed also. 

Sir /. Malcolm said, lie had .taken tite 
same date as he liad done when be brought 
bis motion before the House of Commons, 
being obliged to fix some particular date. 
The date which he bad selected, included 
everything which bad occurred on the sub- 
ject between the Court of Directors add 
the Ministers. He wanted to elucidate the 
question without pronouncing any opinion 
whatsoever. 

THE RANEE OF RAMNAD. 

Mr. Ri^y said be felt, as he bad before 
observed, deeply interested for the prospe- 
rity of that Company, and for that which 
was essentially necessary to its prosperity, 
be meant, of course, its character. Within 
these few days there appeared in the Times 
newspaper, a letter which rather impugned 
the justice of the Company, aqd be wished 
some enquiry to be made on the subject* 
The letter stated that a B^jah of Bamoad 
had without any just cause beep impHspned 
by the Company. He subsrauently died, 
leaving an only daughter. Ihii daughter 
was at the time an infant. Her aunt was 
appointed as her guardian ; but thpt guar- 
dian was soon placed in the situatinn of 
sovereign, which her niece ought to have 
possessed. It was farther, set forth in the 
letter, that the aunt after some years 
bad adopted es her. faeic the son of a.^ave, 
and, that this slave had been put in pocsesr 
sion of the territorial dominipni as ^ti,as 
ofa private propertyof theyaifihiulAbOMgh 



ba fail} IcAhmi Ipiftiil' diUghtoit’^ ''IRw-Miil 
diid Sa I318,>4ld fa faUIni wit iBfadfato tlie 
propertf of ljk%^4tceuai njA4>y fail fnAmt 
daughter. The Company; however/ faad 
suj^orted the eauie of the individual who 
bad been a^ied. > 

^ The Ctoirman.--»Perli«pa he might lave 
the ’ time of the court if briefly atited 
how tbit matter itood, < The cato. now aU 
hided to had gone before aU the couita in 
India. It had alio bisen heard in this 
country before the bigbeit authority— that 
of his Majesty in council; and the deci. 
lions had constantly been advene to the 
claimant. 

Mr. Rigby said be was aware of that 
fact, but the drcumsUnces of the case were 
of a very peculiar nature; and he under, 
stood that there were at thafa moment re- 
ports in circulation in England, deeply 
affecting not only the interest, but the 
character of the Company, with reference 
to this subject. He had b^n informed that 
the tribunal here decided from mis-appre-’ 
hension,'and without having Uie proper 
documents before it. He had seen a letter 
from an hon. gentleman, a judge in India, 
in which it was stated, that if certain other 
docu^nts were produced, they would un- 
questionably (end to show that great injus- 
tice bad been practised, and that some par- 
ties who were implicated in the transaction 
ought to be called to account by the Com- 
pany. An hon. director, much to his 
honour, one who had filled the situatiqu 
which the hon. Chairman then held, hearing 
of the distress of the rajah's daughter, bad 
ordered her a subsistence out of a certain 
fund that existed in India. That order was 
not complied with, and she remained in 
very great distress. The other rajahs still 
protested against the person who was im- 
posed on them as ruler, in the place of the 
deceasedgajah's daughter. He here would 
call the attention of Uie court to the 23d of 
Geo. III. cap. 25, sec. 39 — an act which 
did immortal honour to the legislature, and 
the provisions of which' it would be well if 
the Company always adopted. If they did, 
they would efi^ually guard their honour 
from ev^ charge of dapotism or oppres- 
sion. The aection to which be alluded 
(and be requested attention whilst he read 
It) set forth, 

** And whereas cmnplaints have prevailed, that > 
divers ri^^ahs, lemiiuUrs. polygars, talookdan, 
and other native landholders within the British > 
territories in India, have been upjustly depriv^ 
of, or compelled to abandon and relinquish their 
respective lands, jurisdictions, rights and privl- 
leges, or that the tributes, rents and services re- 
quited to be by them paid or performed for their' 
resj^lve po fi ewignsto the said United Company, . 
are oecome grievous Snd oppressive { and whereas 
the prtndpui and the honow of thie 



rsgtiffe that such complaints should be 
f^hwith inquired iato and fully Investigated, and , 
if Ibunded in truth eBbctualfy redressed im it 
thereforaenactad, that the Court of Dl^orsof 
^ said United Company shall, and th^ are 
hSreby aooordUigly required, forthwith to take 
the and aMnem Into nMr serious consideration, ' 
and to adopt, take, and pursue such methods for 
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the laws end oomtltutlon ofiustice, the i 
nent rules by whi^ their sespective tribnlin 
rents, and services, shall be ip future rendenS 
ai^ paid to the Company by tha saM ndsfas, an*. 
SSSttwldeS*^**”* talookdars, snd other niUhra 

The section further directed that there 
should be established a permanent land 
revenue instead of a vailing one, aa was 
the case before. In pursuance of this enact* 
ment, ^rd Cornwallis drew up a deed of 
regulation, directing a species of land tax 
to be paid during the period, in which this 
princess's aunt should be in possession; 
and the Master of (he Rolls, upon this case^ 
coming before the King in Council, mis-' 
took the meaning of that deed, and fancied 
that it vested the right of sovereignty and 
of the^ property in the aunt, instead of in 
the princess. It was upon that supposition 
that the learned judge made his decision. 
He understood that there were gentlemen 
present connected with India, and better, 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case than himself— and all he asked was,, 
that the Court of Directors 'would make 
some inquiry on the subject. 

On the motion of the CbairmaD, the 
court then adjourned. 

Rast-India House, March SS, 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's bouse in Leadenhall-strefat, 
** for the purpose of lapsing before the pro- 
prietors the communications which have 
taken place between bis Majesty's govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors respecting 
the Company's charter.'* 

The minutes of the last court having 
1)een read, 

^ Mr. Peynder rose, amidst much interrupo 
tion. He said be merely wished, with dm 
Chairman's leave, to throw in a notice of 
motion for a future court . — {Cries of order*) 
That was his only object. w 

A Preyw^or.— Tins is a special court, 
and no Imsiness can be done, except that 
which is specified in the advertisement. 

Mr. Pojiideg said, he would wait, with 
great pleasure, fo^the termination of (lie 
business of the special court, if that were 
thought better. — {Ceriainly, ceTtaMy,fnm 
several voices,) 

RENEWAL OF THE COMgANY'^S CHABTEfl. 

^e Chairman ( J. O. Ravenshaw, Esq.) 
then rose, and said he had to acquaint the 

(Z) 
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of |»y^|^^bct(brt Vh9,p!ii>prieim tbo mdoa^ (ffdrn^ Aaor.) jSm^dlniiA^ 
itir9nlommuukti^itb$tJl^ .p ther important part ofliw qaai^, Ifat 

tweta^ tbo Court of PiNotora and hit Ma- would r^er to the Cbina Undo. Tbtatradi 
jtaiy;amipUtmren)ect^ the renawal of also was, in its origlo, veiy small} butk 
tfia Gompaiiy's charter.^ It had been the had, under thefostering.careof the Cotai. 
duty of the Court of iHrectors to lay be# pany, <iarrled on as Ic .was with one of the 
fore the proprietors from time to time the most extraordinary natioBs on the faee of 
enferat papere which had emanated from, the earth, hecome highly prosperous,, and 
and the several examini^ons which had productive of infinite advantage to this 
taltan place before, the dimrent committees country. Whetlier he referred to the enor- 
of the House of Commoi^ which had been mously large importation of tea from China, 
anointed to investigate the question during to the vast numbers who were employed in 
the last three years; he should therefore the trader to its great extent, and to the 
think that the proprietors generally bad immense revenue with which it supplied 
made themselves acquainted with the na- this country, without any cost to the naUon 
ture and extent of the proceedings that bad (hear, hear), the importance of that trade 
been adopted with reference to this impor. might be easily imagined. There was a 
tant subject* Of ail the questions that now third point of^ view in which the question 
i^tated this great country, there was not now brought before them was very impor. 
one which, in its various bearings, in its tant, be meant with reference to the general 
extent, and in its operation, witli reference mercantile prosperity of the country. Ad. 
to the immense number of individuals in verting, as he bad done, very sh^y to 
different quartern of the globe whose in* these subjects, he called on the proprietors 
terests would be affected by it, was so im- to enter on the discussion of this question 
portant as that which they were at present with all the calmness and deliberation which 
cidled upon to decide. (Hear, hear.) The a case of such deep importance required, 
more immediate interests of the proprietors The directors now laid before the proprie. 
of East. India stock, great and important tors, first the proposition of his Majesty’s 
as they were, and which he and his col. ministers with regard to the future manage- 
leagues, acting as the Court of Directors, ment of those great interests, and, second, 
were especially bound to maintain, «-»and the opinion of the Court of Directors there- 
most anxious were they to support the on. He should conclude by begging of 
rights and privileges of the proprietors,*— gentlemen to consider the documents which 
those interests^ he would say, were, in one would be read to them with the utmost 
point of view, trifling when compared with attention. 

the welfare and happiness of the millions [The clerk then read the communications 
of people who were intrusted to their which bad taken place between the Chair- 
charge. (ffear, hear.) It had been the man, Deputy Chairman, the Committee of 
good fortune of the East-India Company Secret Correspondence, the Court of Direc. 
to acquire an empire in India which ex- tors, and his Majesty’s Government, from 
ceeded in extent most of the empires on the 12th of October 1880, down to the 
the face of the earth, an empire which had, 25th of March 18S3. The reading of ibese 
not inaptly, been entitled the brightest documents occupied nearly five kours.— 
jewel in the British Crown. (Hear, hear.) The most essential parts of this Corres- 
That empire bad, for a long period, been pondence are given in a preceding part of 
committed to the care of the EatUlndia this Journal.] 

Company; and, beginning with a very The CAatmum said, You will perceive, 
small fraction of territory, it had, under gentlemen, from the letter of Mr. Grant, 
the control and guidance of the Company, which has just been read, that he declines 
aided by the assistance of their able and to deviate from wbat be considers the vital 
enlightened servants, who, in the military, principle of his plan. Since we have as- 
the civil, and the maritime service, had de. sembled hero this morning, a very few 
voted their talents to the interests of their minutes after the sitting of the court, I re- 
employers in a manner that had never been ceived another letter from Mr. Grant, dated 
surpassed, and which perhaps never would this day. It is usual when letters of this 
(/laar, Aear)— it had, under these circum- kind, relating to important subject^ are 
, stances, arrived at its present extraordinary received, it is usual to submit them in the 
greatness and magnitude. (Hear, hear.) first instance, to the consideration of the 
That empire, extending now aa|t ^d over Court of Directors; but, on consulting 
the whole peninsula of Indie, from the with my hon. friend on my right (the 
Himalaya mountains in the north, to the deputy chairman), and some oSier non. 
Indus in the west, and the Ganges in the members, I have, considering the impor- 
east, had been generally allow^ to have tance of the subject, taken on myself the 
b^en managed and governed in a manner responsibility of submitting it at once to 
highly creditable tcb^a Company. (Hear, the proprietors. (Hear) hear.) The letter 
hear.) Neither let it be forgotten that mis vras then read. At its conclusioo‘, 
immenie empire had been added to the Bri- The CAa«rman.*«*Tbe whole of the let* 
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ten OQ this iinporlaol fioetUoD have now 
been Ntd$ andt it II Ibt wltfi oT 
the court that tbay liiould be printed for 
the use of the proprietors. (iiTeor, Acer.) 

I therefore move the! these papers be 
printed. 

The Deputy Chairman seconded this 
motion, which was put and carried unani- 
mously, 

> The ChavrmAn*^ Having anticipated 
the unanimous volie o^ ihe court on this 
Hubject, I tooV the responsibilTty of send- 
ing the documents to be printM. They 
are now in the hands of mo printer, and 
vrill, 1 espect, be ready to be delivered to 
the proprietors in the course of to-morrow. 
(Hear, heart) The neit point for conside- 
ration Is, to what day shall this court 
be adjourned for the discussion of this 
vital question ? The course adopted 
on former occasions, when the court had 
to consider of propositions relating to their 
interests as a corporation, was to meet 
within the week for that purpose. I am 
fully aware of the vast importance of the 
sweeping changes that are proposed, 
(Loud cries of Hear, heart) and I am 
anxious that we should come to the dis- 
cussion of the subject with only as little 
delay as may be necessary to put hon. 
members into foil possession of the whole 
question. I wish, therefore, for the opinion 
of the court, as to whether we shall meet 
on Monday or Tuesday next, or postpone 
to the week alter Easter? The court is 
aware that the week after next will be Eas- . 
ter, and after that will come the elections. 
If, therefore, wC do not proceed to the 
discussion of the subject on Monday or 
Tuesday next, it will be necessary that we 
should postpone it to the 15th of April. 
(Several voices, “ Mondau next /’*) 

Sir John Malcolm said tliat he had list- 
ened with deep attention to the important 
docunftnts that had been read-— and in his 
opinion they all rei^uired the most full and 
mature consideration, as they involved 
changes the most momentous in every 
branch of our government in India.— 
(Hear, hear,) He hoped, therefore, that 
as much would depend on the course which 
they might pursue, the most ample time 
would be (iven for consideratiod; for his 


own pari'ha would say that be could not 
l|5pt fo ^lfl!Bsie»ay in 

addition to dH hi bad naif, In tbt abort hi. 
terval betwa^ this and tlia early paai of 
next week. He tberefoM would move, 
** that the discuiisl^ of the s ubj^ bo.do* 
ferred till the 15di of April, ind Ihiit tbo 
court be adjourned to that day.** 

Mr. Paynder rose to second the motioiv, 
and while he was on his lega he w ou l d 
take the opportunity ai^Oria (f ekfdh, 
and fuertton— here interrupted the hill, 
proprietor, and for some minutes pfeveojOd 
his proceeding). He was not aware obit 
he had done any thing to forfeit fait diim 
on the attention of the court. He did not 
see that be was in any respect out of order 
in presenting himself to their notice; If 
he was, let the hon. chairman but say lo^ 
and he would at once sit down. 

The CAotmon.— The hon. proprietor is 
aware that there is dready a question-^as 
he himself has seconded it. 

Mr. Poynd^.— His object was to speak 
to that question. The question was, that 
a delay should intervene between this and 
the discussion of the important snbject 
brought under their notice in the corres- 
pondence which had just been read. He 
folly agreed that such delay should tako 
place ; but In adverting to this subject, he 
could not but regret, that in the correspon- 
dence between the right hon. the Bmi- 
dent of the India Board and the Court 
of Directors, no notice whatever had been 
taken on either side of a subject of vital 
importance. (Loud cries rf questim and 
atfjoum,) Before the last charter, the 
father of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
C. Grant) had taken care to make some 
provision for the high behests of tbo Chris- 
tian religion; but now— (Hero the in- 
terruption became so loud, that the bon. 
proprietor could be beard only by those 
who were next to him). He said that his 
object on this occasion, was to throw in a 
notice of a motion on a subject of the 
highest importance. (Here tbe^ calls for 
question became so loud, that the Chair- 
man put it from the chair. It was car- 
ried nem, con,, and the court adjourned to 
the 15th of April.) 
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HOME INTELLiOENCE, 


^JMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House of CoxtMoivsy Mwrch^X^ 
Deccan 2Vj«tf-JfcfoiMy.-^Colonel J^UHamt 
wyifd tb« Chaocellor of the Eichequer 
would state when the Deccan priae-mon^ 
wl^tobedistribiutdl. ItwasaquesUon in 
iHkicb<'‘tDaBy deserving officers and their 
fuBilies were much interested. 

^fhe. Chancellor of the EvAequer said an 
order for the payment of the Deccan priie- 
moiiey laid actually been issued some time 
agO) but that, ^fore the order could be acted 
upon, a petition was presented to that 
House, upon which his Majesty's Govern* 
mentfelt it their duty to suspend the dis^ 
tributibn until another appeal, lodged be- 
fore the Privy Council, had been deter- 
mined. The appeal, he understood, was 
how ready for hearing ; and, when ^e 
judges returned from circuit, he believed a 
day would be fixed for taking the subject 
into consideration. If the merits of the 
question were to be again discussed, be 
feared it would be some time before the 
distribution could take place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST* IMBU BIABIKX SEEVICE. 

A meeting of captains and officers in the 
service of the Honourable East- India Com. 
pany was held on the 5th March at tlie Je- 
rusalem Coffee House, to consider the pro- 
priety of memorialising the Honourable 
Court of Directors, praying for an ade- 
quate remuneration for their services, as 
they would bo entirely thrown out of em- 
ploy by the abolition of the Company's 
esclttsive trade to China. Captain Tim- 
( mins In the chair. 

Captain Nairn addressed the meeting, 
and called its attention to the nature and 
value of «ser vices, performed by them as a 
marine body, both in establishing the Com- 
pany's power In former, and protecting it 
in modem times. He was sorry to see so 
many respectable individuals thrown out 
of employ, witliout the smallest provision 
being made for them ; and trusted ^at 
the Court of Directors would take into 
their consideration the meritorious services 
of their marine, and provide an adequate 
remuneration for their loss of employment. 

Captain Dalrymple impressed ron the 
meeting the necessity of unanimity and 
exertion on the part of the offi^crsc It had 
been attempted to be argbed by some that 
they were not officers of the Honourable 
East-India Company, but the officers of 
the owners of ships chartered by the Com- 
pany ; but such an argument was futile in 
the extreme ; for the Company always exer- 
cised a power and influence over tliem 


which could not be exacted were they ftbe 
officers) independent of them. (>n all 
occasions, whenever their services had been 
reouii^, either at home or abroad, they 
had acquitted themselves with ability and 
honour. He implored them to go heart 
and hand together, and not to relax in a 
single effort till they had obtained that 
justice which he felt was their due. 

Captains Shepherd, Blakely, and Curls, 
shortly addressm the meeting, when the 
memorial was agreed to, and otdered to be 
presented to the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors by a deputation from a committee 
appointed. ^ 

THE MAUaiTlUS. 

In the Chamber of Deputies on tlie 
23d February, a petition was presented 
from Nantes, in the Mauridus, requesting 
Government to interfere with England for 
the purpose of establishing order and tran. 
quillity in that colony. 

M. Varsavaux willed to see these mat- 
ters referred to the Foreign Minister, for 
the treaties of 1814 authorised France to 
pay attention to the internal state of those 
islands. 

The Reporter said, We cannot inter- 
fere, for the treaties alluded to gave up the 
Mauritius to England without any restric- 
tion," 

After some discussion, M. Salverte con- 
sidered that if their countrymen, for such 
he might call the petitioners, woreaggriev- 
ed, there was no reason why that Chamber 
should not interfere. But the real fact 
was, that all this spirit of revolt and agi- 
tation was produced in the Island sintply 
on account of the introduction tb||'e (by 
England) of wise and just measures for 
the amelioration of the slaves ; and, under 
such circumstances, he did not see why 
France should take any step. 

The motion for the Chamber eventually 
passed to the order of the day upon the 
petition. 

VOYAGE TO NEW ZEALAND. 

The Buffaloy of 600 tons burthen, is 
equipping at Portsmouth for a voyage to 
New Zealand, where it is understood a 
description of timber peculiarly adapted 
for top-masts of large dimensions may be 
advantageously procured for the navy. 
On her outward-bound passage she will 
convey about 200 female convicts, and 40 
children, to Van Diemen’s Land. 

SIB CHABLXS FOBBXS. 

On Friday, Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.^ 
Newe and Edinglassic, was elected Lord 
Rector of the Mariscbal College and’ Uhi- 
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yenitv for the ensuf^ ywf} «Mi Dunctn 
DAvidsoa, Eiq. of lIllycbftlT^ 
was rei^lacted Daan .of l^aculty; Gt^ii 
Hadden, Esq. Lord Provost of AboidttJh, 
Alex. Bannermaq, Esq. M.P., the jaev. 
Dr. George Forbes of Bletackaod Invert 
ernan, and Patrick Pavidson, Esq. Advo* 
cate, Aberdeen, were elected Aseesson to 
tbe Lord Rector* 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrtvali, 


FKfinuAitY 20. dfutiy. Grey, from Maurltlui 13th 
Nov.; a( Grav««nd.<.»MAaoH 1. XMowi, White, 
from Sliwspora 31st July, Batavia ^ Aug., and 
CqMt at Liverpooi-3. Hem'y, Bunney, from 
Van Dlemen*s Lrftad 8d Nov. t . at Gravesend.— g. 
H.C.S. Canniwt Baylll, and Gmrge the Fourth, 
Barrow, both fmm China 23th Oct. ; at Deal.— 7, 
nubieon, Daniell, ftom New South Walea ytn 
Oct., and Bahia 8th Jaa.i at Deal.— 3. Wiutoe, 
Marshall, from Cape 24th De^ Portsmouth. 
—9. corddia, Weaver, from Bomhay 82d Oct. i 
in the Clyde.— Id. Afodnia, Bei^, ftom Madras 
29th Oct., and Cape 8th Jan. 1801 at Plymouth. 
—23. Duke of Lancaeter, Hannay, flrolkn Bengal 
27th Nov. t at Liverpool.— 24. H.C.8. Asia, Ba- 
thie, from China 98th Nov. ; off the Wight.— 23. 
Il.C.S. Orwell, Dalrymple, frrom China euui Nov. ; 
at Deal.— 28. H.C.S. Macliieen, Llndsiw. from 
China 20th Nov. I off Penaance.— 27. H.C.S. Du- 
i'hese of Athol, Daniell, from China 28th Nov.; 
off Lyiningtoti. 

Departures, 


Fkbruary 21. Portland, Ascough, for New 
South Walea (with oonvicta); from Cork.— 25. 
MajesHe, Lawson, for Bombay ; from Liverpool. 
—28. Marp and Jans, Winter, for Mauritius ; from 
Greenock.— 27- Minerva, Metcalfe, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool.— 27* Thomas, Henley, for Van 
Diemen’s Uind and New South Wales; from 
Leith.— March 1. Universe, Gillman, for Batavia, 
Singapore, and Manilla; from Glai^ow.— 2. ile. 
search, Ogilvie, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Deal.— 3. ilfarfa. Palmer, for Cape and Mau* 
ritius; from Dealo~4. H.C.S. Lowther Castle, 
Harris, for St. Helena, Bombay, and China ; from 
Plymouth.— 4. H.C.S. Caetle Huntley, Johnstone, 
for Madras. Bengal, and China; H.C.S. Vansit-- 
tart, Scott, for ditto, ditto; H.C.S. Farguharson, 
Cruickshank, for Bombay and China; H.C.S. 
Lady Melville, Sheperd, for ditto ditto; Esther, 
Clarkson, for New South Wales ; Duke of Kent, 
Walnj^ley, for Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales; and Morning Star, Linton, for 
OoriieauxAMauritlus, and Bombay or Bengal : all 
from Doan— 4. Orvantea, Hughes, for Cape; from 
Liverpool.— 3. Scott, Irving, for (3ap& Singapore, 
and Manilla; from Liverpool.— 18. Imogene, 
Richardson, tor Bengal; from Liverpool.— 11. 
Tatdey, Tapley, for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— 13. 
Orissa, Todd, for Singapore and Manilla; from 
Greenock (put into Cork 19th March leaky).— 13. 
Mona, Rowland, for C^; ffom Deal.— Id.Tf’ar- 
lior, Stone, for Van Diemen’s Land and New 
South Wales; and Emma, Cobb, for Batavia and 
Singapore; teth from Deal.— 16. Seamander, 
Rodgers, for vkn Diemen's Land and New South 
Wales; from Liverpool.— 17. Patriot King, Fin- 
der, for Bengal ; and James Perkins, Crowell, for 
Batavia ; both from Liverpool.— 19. Hero, Thomp- 
son, for Bombay; and Daphne, Todd, for Cape; 
lioth from Deal.— 20. Richard Reynolds, Dixon, 
for New South Wales ; and Indiana, Webster, for 
Van Diemen’s Land and ditto; both fromDe^.— 
21. H.C.Ch.S. LarkiM, Campbell, for Madras, 
Bengal, and China; from Deal.— 21. TaHar, 
Bryant, for Batavia and China; from Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Persian, from Mauritius : The Hon. T. R. 
Krppell, R.N. 

Per S<^thia, from Van Diemen’s Land: Dr. 
Henderson, R,N.; Dr. Forrester, R.N.; Mr. 
Adam Smith. 

Per Henry,, from, Van Diemen’s Land:. Mr. 
Hunt; Mr. Watson r Mr. MacLaren. 



Hugh Dawe; Mr* J. ‘ — 

and five children; Mr^adittlane ; 1 ^ 

{torn Madru; Mn. C. Bea^; j 
RI^Hon. S. R. Lushingtm, lata Govetnor c 
Mfuliai; Cant Cramer. akUde-camp; j 
Clive, 1^., Ala^ civil teivloe; C. fu 
^ttoi T. D. Lushlngton, liq., 

Capt Cwsstey, H.M. 13th L.Dr^4 
Jenrls, H.M. 82d rent; Lieut Wafts, 
mgineers; Li«t Harrison, 4Iit N.L; 
Stevenson, I3th N.I. ; Comet Money, jumBp 
L.C. ; Rev. England, Madras esSSi dEk 
Y oung, medical service; two Misses Butler (dUl* 
dren); Master J. Macdonald ; five servantst 68 
Hon. Company’s time expired and Invalid sokUeia, 
PerH,a8,Orwett, from China: Charles Mil- 
let, Esq.; F. W. Paul, E^.; Don Joaquin 
Yhan. 


Far H.C.S. George the Fourth, from Slngapoiet 

Jtira Klllle 

Per H,C,S, Asia, from China: Mr. Ubeny* 
JuniOT. 


fASSENOIltS TO INDIA. 


Per H,C,8. Farquiwreon, for Bomhay: Mrs. 
Unwin; Mrs. Stockley; Mrs. Postans: Miss 
Cruickshank, and female servant; Lieut J. S. 
Unwin, Bombay artUlery ; Lieut. Henry St[^« 
\ey, Bombay army; Eni. Thomas Postans, ditt04 
Mr. Crawford ; Mr. Thomas B. Mallet 


Per H.C,8. Lady Mriville, tor Bombay: Lady 
Harriet A. Compton, and two Misses Oompton | 
Mrs. Reid: Mrs. Larkins; Mrs. Clotgrave; Mn* 
Stevmson ; Miss Eliza MUlett ; Miss Helen Cot* 
grave; Min Rooke; Capt W. Burnett, Bombay 
European regt.; Capt. Alex. T. Reid, Bombay 
army ; Capt J. G. Hume, ditto; Capt, Thos. R. 
Gordon, ditto : Lieut. Hugh Coventry, ditto; 
Lieut. Henry Cotgrave, ditto ; Lieut Charles R. 


Per H.C.& Lowther Castle, for St Helena: 
Misses C. Baker, M. Haymes, and H. Montin- 
mery ; W; D. McRitchie, Esq., surgeon, St He- 
lena estab. ; several servants. 


Per H.C.S. Castle Huntley, for Madras: Mrs. 
Campbell; Mrs. Hogarth; Capt John Campbril, 
Madras anny ; Capt. Hearth, H.M. 28th iwt; 
Ens. F. H. Jackson, H.lit 37th r^.; Ens. W, B, 
Goodrich, ditto ; Messn. D. R. H. Beadle, C. H. 
Woral^, T. P. Moore, and John Wilson, cadets. 
—For uengal : Mrs. Rowe ; Capt John W. Rowe, 
Bengal army ; Lieut. John Woore, Bengal cavat 
ry ; Lieut F. A. Wetharall, H.M. 44th rc^. ; 
Lieut C. O’Callaghan, H.M, 49th do. ; Ent C. 
H. Flhwerald, H.M.lCth do.; Ens. Jas.Jlamsay. 
H.M. mh do.; Mr.J. H. L. M. Todhe, civR 
service; Mr. W. H. Toombs, cadet; Mr. 
muel Beadle. 


Per H.C.S* Vaneittart, for Madrasi Mn. Brem- 
ner ; Min Hester Lushlngton : Edw. B. Wrey, 
Esq., civil service; Charles E. Oakes, Esq., 
ditto: Lieut Robert Gordon, Madras army; 
Ens. J. Mockler, H.M. 37th Foot— For Bengal: 
Mrs. General Smith ; Mrs. Cracroft ; Mrs. Girdle- 
stone; Mrs, Woodcock ; two Misses Smith ; Miss 
Southerland; Miss PJgou ; Miss Faithful; Miss 
Uagshaw; Edw. E. Woodcock, Esq., dvil ser- 
vice; Lieut Col. £. Wyatt, Bengal army; Capt. 
W. 11. Girdlestone, ditto; Lieut J. G. Macdcm- 
nell ; Messrs. J. F. Ward, T. K. Lloyd, Arthur 
Grote, artt H. S. Ravenshaw, writers; Messrs. 
Chas. Birch and John Rogers, cadets ; Mr. John 
R. Bagshaw ; Mr. John C. Quanbrough ; Mr. 
Charles HdRings; Mr, James Jackson Ward; 
several savants. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Mehddth, Fullerton, of Liverpool, was 
totally lost in Hokiango River, New Zealand, m 
13th July last 

’fhe Brunswick, Bluett,*frora Calcutta to, Lon- 
don, is lost in the Hoqghkff : 37 boxes of treaturt 


rTs :u \ 

-irtoD«iikih£«^>ftiiB]lairi^ jKA lfc>t BojgtoB. IMug, .<to^ 'uJiM 

— “mA. ftom Minill*. of PteBourtta. 

!m Macao for 1,1110 Wmiaai MaAanile, Ibq., 

— At Parla, l^t Can. Sir Gaoift Aiitr, 
q>l<N 9 el of Ae aOth re^ of Foot. 

10. In hla 38th year, Wm. P. S. Mats 
f^erly lieut 45th r^yuid eon of the li 


TheSoaMa, Rutter, from Batovia, wai run on 

Soimber. Thelady of Dr. Thompeonandpart 
el theciewloat 

• The JBugme, MltcheU, of Mauritiui, ww to- 
ASylo^Madagaicar 18th Oct. CrewMved. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

EIRTHS. 

Feb* 17. At Aberdeen, Ae lady of Jamei Smith, 
^q., Madras medical ettobliAment, of a eon. 

March 7. The lady of Capt. G. SmlA, Bombay 
ariny, of a «m. 

10. At Peckham, Ae lady of Capt. Denny, of 
the ship Roxburgh Castie, of a son. 

16. At Armagh, the lady of Capt. Dundas, of 
• the 47Arcgt.. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. • 

Dec. 29, 1832. At Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Quintin 
Barker, merchant Aere, to Marla, only 
daughter of Capt. Robert Barker, late of the 
Hon. East-lndla Company*8 service. 

FW. 9, 1833. At St. Pancras Church, Capt. W. 
Pitman, 49th regt., to Sarah, widow of the late S. 
Baker, Esq., of Rochester. 

14. John Duncan, Esq., Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service, to Margaret, eldest suryii^ daugh- 
ter of Mr. James Mitchell, Spittal, N. B. 

21. At the Manse of Lonmay, Aberdewhire, 
Colonel Fagan, lately adjutant general^ 
gal army, to Maria, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Gibbon, minister of Lonmay. 

■ — At Brldgerule Church, Capt. Burnrtt, Hoi, 
East-India Company’s service, to Miss Jane Ash 
Carter. 

26. At Walcot Church. Bath, George Leighton 
Wood, Esq., of Queen Square, to Isabella Mary, 


Peter Metge, one of 
ExAequer A Irdand. 


■ Barons of the Court of 


cent, BaA. 

28. At Walcot Church, Bath, Jota Nalsh 
Sanders, Esq., of Clifton, to Elisa, third daugh- 
ter of the late W. Marriott, Em^ of Ae Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service, and of Pershoie, Wor- 
cestersh^p. 

March 12. At St. John’s, Hackney, Thomas 
Moor, Esq., Hon. E. I. Company’s service, to 
Lydia Bird. 


21. At Lamberhurst ChurA, 

Esq., eldest son of BeniamA Pr 
first member of Ae Bomlwy „ 

Elenor, eldest dauAter of James Davidson, Esq., 
Down-house, Lan^hurst, Sussex. 

Lately. At St. MartA’s A the Fields, Capt. Jo- 
seph Simmons, of Ae 41st or Welsh rngt, to 
Emma, eldest daughter of John R(»e Baker, 
JBsq., of Chalk, in Ae county of Kent.* 

HEATHS. ^ j; 

* Sept. 9, 1832. On his paas^e home from Cal- 
cutta to Lmdon, Mr. Thomas Arrowsmlth, aged 
22, son of theUate Mr. JoslA Anowsmith, Sau- 
Aome, Cheshire. 

Jan. 9, 1833. In Hanover Square, A her 26th 
year, Elisa DabonaA, wife of P. H. FAetwo^, 
fcsq., M.P., and oMy daughter of Ae Ate Sir 
^eophUusJohn Metsalfe, Bart., of Fern 1^1, 
in the county of Berks. 

“28. At AiAfleld Hou«, Flfeshlre, of rapid de- 


21. PnAhed, A Ae JEDrA steim-paeket, goAc 
to IreAnd, LAut RawlAtfi. of H.lfT 40th M 
Me returned ftom IndA about twelve months ago. 

88. At BaA, agad 37* FxedeiAk Bannatyne, 
Esq., Ate of the S3d Regt., youngest son of Ae 
Ate Mkj. Gen. Baimatyne, of Ae Hon. East-lndA 
Company’s service. 

84. At Blackheath, of tMld inflammation of 
the lungs, Elisabeth, wife of James NIsbet, Em., 
Ate of the Cape of Good Hope } and on Miirch 4, 
of local inflammation upon Ae braA, the said 
James NAbet. Bsq., AavAgflve infimt children to 
lament Aelr loss. 

25. In Hatton Garden, aged 67* Isaac Strom- 
born, Esq., formerly of Ae Cape of Good Hope. 

— Lieut. John Frederick, of Ae Hon. East- 
lndla Company’s service, son of Colonel T. Fre- 
derick, of Eastbourne. 

March 2. At WeyAidge, at the house of hb 
mother-A-law, Mrs. Cokmel BradAaw, Lieut. 
Samuel Carr, of Ae lUh H^t. Madias Native 
Infantry. 

— At Camberwell Green, Charlotte Basnett, 
second daughter of the Ate NaAaniel Basnett, 
Esq., of Ae Bast-IndA House. 

5. At BaA, in hh 82d year, Lieut. CoL Jsbei 
Mackenrie, of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Bengal service. 

6. At Deptford, aged 13, of consumption, Mans- 
fleld, eldest son of Capt. George B. O’Brlei), of 
the 38th regt. 

10. In Ae 50A year of her qge, Mrs. Juliana 
Ayrton, of Beaumont Street, Mai^Abone, relict 
of Frederick Ayrton, Esq., late of Bombay, and 
daughter of Colonel Nugent, of Welbeck Street 

11. Suddenly, at WoolwlA, General Evans, of 
Ae Royal Artillery, 

12. At Needham Market, Suflblk, A Ae 78th 
year of his age, George Paske, Esq., many years 
a magbtrate of that county. 

14. Mai. Gen. Thoma Shuldham, of the Hon. 
East-India Company’s service, Bengal Presidency* 
aged 73. 

20. At Brighton, Andalusia, the wifdlof Lieut 
Gen. the Ri^t Hon. Earl of CarnwaA, and sister 
to Lieut Gen. Sir Thomas Brown, K.C.H. 

— In the 74th year of her age, Mary, widow of 
the AteFr^rAk Doveton, Esq., of Upper Wim- 
pole Street 

— In Bedford Square, Jane, eldest daughter of 
W. T. Lewis, Eso., of the Penang civil esta- 
blishment, A the 18th year of her age^ 

23. At her house A Harlw Street, A her 92d 
‘ ■ Sampi 


year, Ann, relict of John __ 
merly master attendant, Bengal. 


ipign. Esq., flwr- 


At Sea, A July last, on board the ship Eam^t 
which he commanded, Lieut James Walmesley, 
R.N. 

Lotay. At the New Barracks, Limerick, Tho- 
mas SummerfleA, Esq., senior mi^or, 83d reg^ 
A which he served for an unAtemiptM period of 
thirty-cdght years. 

— At Leamington, Lieut J. B. Maxwell,^14th 
regt of Foot, son of the Rev. Henry, and Ae 
Ate Lady Anne MaxwriL 

— At Gunley, near Welch Pool, Montgomery- 
shirc, Commander Robert Campbell, R.w. He 
served for a consltoaUe time as Sir Sampri 
Hood’s first-lieutenant, and held the commind of 
the Island of AscensAn from 1818 until, ^ 
deeA of Buonaparte A 1880, when Ae fkilAer 
maintenance 6f that garrison was comidiMil un- 
necessary* 

.. On the East-Indiii suto, Mr.^Ut^Mder 
Rea, master of H.M.S. Imogme. 
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D,dltcowa(ntr mt.) m tta «aNM^^&«iar mmtnd it tqwa it 88% 8m lOOtaMr 

fMundt tvuu it ItOilufofif fnawidf. Qoodt toU ^ AkAiiM JIt mdt, tnduetohSmtuti* mrt 

y!an iohtn F. dndy ItSiSrto Witbk Th$ Sttfit (Mf 

7 ^PeculO 09 ^tol 38 | 1 b. Th« Cotge <» 90 piseM. # 

CALCUTTA, KovemberjS, 1 


RI.A. Rk aJ, 

^^ndum •SStRi* cwt* 15 . Q (SA 90 0 

BotUet 100 a 0 —19 0 

Coalt ,...*B.md. 0. 8 — 0 9 

Copper ShMthinff, 16-40 ..Ft nuL 38 0 — 38 8 

^ BiMler(,^190 ulo. 38 8 — 39 0 

Thick ibeeti «.....do. — ^ 

— Old OxoM .do. 35 5 — 35 6 

■ ■— Bolt »...«..«» t «do> 35 4 w 35 8 

— Tile do. 34 0 — 34 8 

— Nailif aiiort. do. 29 0 — 29 8 

— - Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 36 8 — 37 0 

. — i RuMla SiuRs. do. — — — — 

Copperu do. 1 9 — 1 3 

COnoaii d^lfiti See 

Muslins* assort. 


-i- Yam 19 to 170 ... 


0 8 

Cutlery. 


95D. 

Glass 


90D. 

Hardware. 

;26D. and 

1 P.C. 

Hosiery, ootten 

lOD. — 

20D. 


RStA. 

Iron* Swedish, iq...Sa.Rs.F.ind* 3 19 i 
— flat »do. 313 

— En^ish* iq .......do* 9 6 

, —'•flat * ..do. 9 7 

Bolt :do. 8 0 

Sheet M .......... .do. 5 8 

— Nails cwt. 8 0 

, Hoops. F.md. 9 19 

Kentledfe cwt. 1 0 

Lead* Pig F.md. 5 0 

Sheet do. 5 8 

Millincnry 30 A. 

Shot, patent .bag — ^ 

Spelter Ct.Rs.F.]^ 5 0 

Stationery P.C. 

Steel* English CURs. F. md. 8 0 

— Swedi^ dp. 8 0 

Tin Plates Sa.Ri.box]5 0 

Woollens* Broad cloth* flne • ^yA 3 0 
— — — coarse and middling. .. . 1 4 

— Flannel fine... 1 0 


Rs*A* 
m 314 
-49* 

- 99 

< f 

zU 

- 1 I 

- 5 1 
-5 12 
^ 50A. 

6^1 . 

- 8~4 
-84 
-15 8 

- 9-8 

111 


MADRAS, October 16 , 1832 . 


Rs. ^ 

Bottles 100 10 ^ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 280 - 

— Cakes do. 215 - 

Old do. 210 - 

— Nails, assort. do. 280 - 

Cottons* Chtnts P.C. • 

— Muslins and Ginghams 5A. - 

Longdoth lOA. - 

Cutlery* one P.C. - 

Glass and Earthenware lOA.- 

Haidware... ]50.< 

HoaiOT. 15A.- 

Iron, Swadlsh* candy 35 • 

— — Engliihiq ..do. 17 - 

— Flat and holt. do. 17 - 


Rs. 

14 

300 


300 , 

10 A. 
10 A. 
15 A. 
10 D. 
25 A.' 


Rl. Rs. 

jlronHo^ ....ci^y 17 @ 19 

Lead* Pig. *r. .!.*.*.! I lido. 50 — 

Sheet do. 50 — 

Millinery lOA. 

Shot* patent lOA. — 

Spelter ...candy 28 — 

.Stationery P.C. — 

Steel, EnglUr.. .a^y 50 — 

Swedish do. 00 — 


20 D*' Tin Plates box 18 — 

20 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, flne P.C. — 

42 coarse P.C. — 

19 ||— Flannel 20 A. 


r 


52 

60 

ISA. 

30 

5D. 

00 

63 

20 

10 D. 
10 D. 


BOMBAY, September 29 , 1832 . 


Rs. 


Rs. 

18 


Ancllon ..........cwt. 14 

Bottles, Dint doi. | ^ 

Coa]8..A.«....».........chalA 20 — 22 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-38 . . . .cwt. 56 — 

— Thick aheets do. 684 ^ 

— Plate da 51 

Tile do. 58| — 

Cottons, Chints 

‘ I 


• Longcloths. . 

— Muslins 


see remarks. 


— Other goodf 

— Yarn, Wos. 25 to 00 

....lb.l!M5 

_ 

Cutlery* table.....»....< 

****** P.C. 

- 96A. 

Glass and Easthenware . . 

15 D. 

- 85D. 

Hardware..... 

M ** * *. P.C* 

— 15A. 

Hosiery.* 

P.C. 

— 


Rs. Rb. 

Iron, Swedish, bar. .....St. candy S3’ @ u 

• English, dOM. ...\do. 29 — 30 

• Hoops....; cwt. .5—0 

Nails .da 14 - 17 

— Plates da — — 

— Rodfor bolts SLcandy 34 — 35 

do. for nails .da 38 — - 

Lead, Pig... cwt. 84 * . 8} 

— Sheet da 9 — 

Millinery 85D* — 

Shot, patent cwt 10 — 11 

Spelter M...da 61 — — 

Stationery 16D. — 

SteUSwedlsh tub 14—0 

Tin Plates box 18 — — 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine • ^yA 8 — 10 

— — coarse 1—2 

— Flannel, flne ^ — 1 


CANtON, November H, 1832 * 


Dri. Drs. , 

Cottons, Chints, 28 yds. piece 24 @ 44 

— Longcloths, 40 yds da 34 — 44' 

— Muslins, 80 yds da 2 — 24 

— Cambrlm, 18 yds da 14 - l|' 

•*— Bandannoes. ............. ...da 2 — 8l! 

— - Yam, Nos. 16to40 .pecul 35 — 38 

Iran* Bar da 24 — 84 

Rod * da 3 — 

l^ead «••*. .■..M**...t....M...a .do* 44 


Smalts ..pecul 20 1 

Steel* Sweaish**in Mts. .cwt 5 

Woollens* Broad doth • 1.40 

— Camlets pee. 14 

— Da Dutch da 96 

Long Ells Dutch ....do. 7 

Tin, Straits. pecul 14 

Tin Plates ...box 6 


I. Dn. 

— —0 

-1.5U 

— 15 

- 98 

- 144 
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REMARKS. 


OOeutta, Notf. 17i 18S9.— Wehaveltadagood 
W6ek*i businew In Piece Goodg, the principal 
deKciptions of which are certainly looking better> 
in conaequence of decreaaing sup^es, and conti> 
derable firmnew in the holdera. The week’s sales 
of TwUt have not been large, but prices are well 
supported, and likely to advance, woollens have 
liks^wise experienced a shade of Improvement, 
though rates still remain very low. Copper has 
not undergone any material change during the 
week. In other sorts of metals some sales nave 
taken place, but we do not find it necessary to 
alter our prices. 

Madra$t Oct. 16. 1832.— The markets for Eu- 
rope Goods have varied very little since our last, 
and as sales are made in smaH parcels our quoU- 
tlons continue xuialtered : the late very extensive 
importatkms of Printed Cottons and Twist have 
quite overrun the usual denumd for these articles* 
which have been selling In small quantities, at 
little or no advance. The prices of Iron have 
declined. 

Ointon, Oct. 17, 1832.— Our market for Piece 
Goods has again become dull : the supply of every 
descrlpdon of these nutnufactures has been great 
this season, and remunerating prices, we under- 
stand. cannot be obtained for the importer.— 


Handkerchiefs. Chintzes, and various other print- 
ed articles are at unususally low prices. Wool- 
lens remain without variation but well assorted 
colours and qudUties of cloth are generally In 
demand. In Cotton Yam. some private — % 
have, we are informed, been made of the numbers 
20 to 86 at 41 Sp. Drs.. and the Company are in 
treaty for the sale of their low numbers up to 38. 
for which Sp. Drs. 37 per picul have been ofibred ; 
they having already disposed of the qualities 
above number 40, at 40 Sp. Drs. per picul, these 
have since been sold to an European for expor- 
tation. The stocks of Lead, Iron and Steel are 
extensive, and no improvement in prices can be 
expected. Tin plates are in no request, the mar- 
ket being supplied much ' beyond the wants itl 
the place ; the importations of this season have 
fallen short of those of last. Kw. 2.— The Com- 
pany’s investments of Woollens have been sold 
at mace 11. 6. since which,' the market has 
been much depressed, and prices have declined to 
our present quoutions. Nov. 14.— The scarcity 
and nigh price of Canton Silk has had the eiSkt 
of raising the price of Piece Goods, and also of 
Tayraam Silk. 'Which the Chinese are using as a 
substitut e. A little more activity In the demand 
for Ironand Lead has lately appeared. 


INDIA SECURITIES 

Calcutta, Nov. 24 . 1832 * 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Prem. 36 8 Remittable 35 8 Prem. 

» ♦ 8 
4 0 DHto •••• 2 do. 3 0* 

3 4 •••• Ditto •••• 3 do. 2 12 

1 4 •••• Ditto • 4 do. 0 12 

Par •••• Ditto .... 5 do. Par 

P»«. •••• > 

4 8 3a. or New ditto *••• 4 0 
Disc. 0 8 4perGent. Loandis. •• 1 0 

6.800 Bank of Bengal Shares— 6.700. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 Oper cent. 

Ditto on government andsalary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 0 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months* sight.— to buy Is. lOd. to 
seU Is. lOd per Sa. Rs. 

Madrai, Oct. 23, 1832 . , 
Government Securities, 
cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the lute of Subscription, vizc 360C 

Madras Rs. per 336 Sa. Rs.* 384 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
end Brokm in buying and selliiw Pub- 
lic Securities, vie* 106| Madra^s. per 

108Sa.Ri. 364 Pima. 

FiveM cent Bengal UnremitUbld Loan. 

At tlw Rate of Subscription, vie. 360 
MidrafRe.perSSeSa4u. 2Prein( 


AND EXCHANGES. 

Merchanti 
Pub- 

... »-per 

HK)Sa.n8 : Par. 

Bengal Five per cent Loan of 18th Aug. 1826. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 1064 * 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. ^ 

Bonds. Na 1 to 1.000 F«. 

Ditto, above No. 1.000 Atom 4 to 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 16th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate or Subscription, viz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. • 34 Prem. 

Bombay, Sept. 29 . 1832 . 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight. Is. 9d.per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days* sight. 106-2^om.Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemitUble Loan. 146 Bom. Rs.per lOOSo. Rs. 

6 per cent. Loan of 1822-23 according to the period 
of discharge, 106 to 110 per ditto. 

Ditto of 18U-26. 110 to 111 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829^30, 110 to 111 per ditto. 

Canton, Nov, 1 * 4 , 1832 . 

Exchanges. Ac. 

On London. '6 mo. sight,— bills suiUble for nego- 
elation In India, 4s. M. t other biUi 4s* 4d. to 
4s. .44d per Sp. Dol. 

On Bsogu. Cos.. 30 days*, Sa. Rs. 207 per 100 
Dn.— Private Bills, 200_per ditto ditto. 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 Pee ditto* * 

Syoee Silver at Lintin. 1 to 2 per * 




EAST-INr>IA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1832-33, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &c. 




( 1S» j 

G00D%.DEC1^ARED for SALEti ffik EAtf-IEDlA RdV8E. 

nr MiU^wO-nuMwOJwfr- 

fffHpUllfi md lifMMAid^llkUgO. 
hir Sojtf 14 Ma^Prompt 9 August 
f, C39ti4MMy*«^altpetr»~Bladi Pepper* 

CARGOES of th« EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arWed. 
CARGOES of the Cunnlaf* George th« Founh, Orwitt, and Aria, ftom CMno. 
CbmjMmp'et^Tea. 

Fr<ea(e*2Vtiif0 and Mvaeov '~Tea»— Naakeeni— Sinu«>Paper Haiustnga-*Verminioik--Tortoiieihei] 
Caaei— Bamboo Canei—Floor Mata-»Banca Tin. 








LONDON PRICB CBRRIBfT, S6; 1883. ^188 


Avi» emicA rmvct. 

Barlll* art ^ ^*JL* 

Coffeei Java j 13 o — fl ID 

8 16 0 - 


Lionwi java 

— - Cheribon 

Sumatra andCeylop 

— Bourbon 

— « Mocha 3 3 

Cottmii Surat lb 0 0 

— — Madras 0 0 

Bengal 0 0 

Bourbon 0 0 

Drugs h for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt 9 10 

Annlseeds, Star.... 3 7 

Borax, Refined \ . _ 

Unrefined f * ® 

Camphire, In tub ~. 

Cardamoms, Malabar, .lb 0 3 

Cwlon 0 8 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 18 

Lignea 4 0 

Castor Oil lb 0 0 

China Root cwt 1 13 

Cubebs 3 10 

Dragon’s Blood, ord 3 U 

Gum Ammoniac, drop*. 6 • 

— . Arabic 8 3 

Assafoetlda 8 0 

Benjamin, dd Sort. . 6 0 

— — Animi 3 0 

— — Oambogium 7 0 

—— Myrrh 8 0 

— Olibanum 1 15 

Kino 11 0 

Lac Lake ft 0 0 

— Dye 0 8 

— - Shell cwt 4 0 

— Stick 8 3 

Musk, China os. 1 8 

Nux Vomica cwt 1 3 

Oil, Cassia os. 0 0 

Cinnamon 0 4 

Cocoa-nut. «... 1 13 

— — Cajaputa 0 0 

— . Mace 0 0 

— — Nutm^ 0 1 

Opium non( 

Rhubarb 0 1 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 3 

Senna ft 0 0 

'i'urmerlc, Java ... cwt 0 13 

Bengal 0 11 

China 0 18 

Galls, ill Sorts 4 0 

— , Blue 4 3 

Hides, Buffalo .....ft 

Ox and Cow ..... 

Indigo, Blue and Violet' 

— Turple and Violet. . . . 

Finia Violet 

— to good Violet • • 

— Violet andCoppcr 

— Copper 

Consuming, inid.tofine 

— - Do. ord. and low ... 

Damaged 

— r Madras, mid. to good 

— Do. very low toord.. , 

— Oude 


3 1 

8 7 0 — 8 14 


0 — 


Jl - 


0 
0 

0 - 


- 14 0 
-3 10 
4 10 


— 030 


= l 

- 18 


4 0 
4 8 
0 1 

T 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

— 10 0 

— 19 0 
-18 0 

— 40 

— 18 0 
— 0 1 

- 7 I 0 ” 

-30 

- 1 13 


— 086 

— 0~9 

— oT*3 

— olTo 

— oTTo 

-10 0 

— 0 14 0 

— 13 0 


3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
3 

0 3 
0 8 
0 3 
0 1 11 
0 8 0 


3 10 
3 4 


Nankeens^*.,**...*. •place -r- -w 
J 1 8 

‘‘ice, Bengal mutta*** cwt 0 28 

Patna. * 0 16 

— -f...* 910 

0 16 

- — Pearl 0 18 

Saltpetre 1 10 

811k, Skein ft .-A 

— DittoWUteii‘.i*."i*! “ Lett 

— China — Sal^s 

Bengal Privilege Plrw». 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 — 
6 - 


a# ct 
® 4 3 0 

-.oTli 

- 014 9 

- 610 0 


- 9 9 0 

- OM 9 
8 10 0 
1 II 9 


. 0 5 

Cloves 0 1 

Mace 0 4 

Nutmegs 0 3 

Olng^ cwt. 1 17 

— Pepper, Black ft 0 0 

r White 0 0 

Sugar, Ben^... cwt 13.^ 

Slam ai^ China 0 19 0 — . „ 

MittfltlnsMulypaid) 8 3 0 - SU 0 

— ManiUaandJava 0 18 0 — I 3 0 

Tea, Jtohea ft 0 1 91 - 0 

— 0 1 111 - 0 

^£hong 0 8 3 -0 

Camppl 0 11] 

Twankay 0 


0 — 

0 — 019 
6 — 066 
0 — 046 
0 

3| — 0 0 4 
3 — 009 
0-190 
I .3 0 


Twankay 0 8 0 — 

PeJtoe (Orange) 0 8 3 — 

Hysonskin 0 8 0] — 


Hyson 0 3 61 — 

— Young Hyaod none 

— Ounpowdn 

Tin,Ban«.. cwt. 3 1 6 

Tortoiseshell ft 1 10 u 

Vermilion ...ft 033 

Wax....... .cwt 4 5 0 

Wood, Sanders Red. . . .ton 16 0 0 
Ebony 6 0 0 

— Sapan 0 0 


1 10 

8 91 

4 3 

9 41 

! ? 
8 61 
3 Vi 
3 6 


— 33 

— 8 15 

— 6T 

— 18 0 

- 6 13 

— 20 9 


AOSTRALASIAN proovci. 


8 10 
3 3 


C^Wood .fcot 0 , 

uri.’TJf'"" ••••tuaB 0 

Whaleflns •*«.... •••.. .ton 83 0 

Wool. N.S. Wales, Ids. ” 

Best...... .ft 0 3 

Inferior........ 0 1 

■— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best...... 0 

Inferior 0 


— 0 
— 86 

— 95 

- 0 
- 0 


9 6 - 0 911 
0 10 - 9 9 4 
SOUTH AFKICAH FRODUCI. 

«...cwt 14 0 — 

Ostrich Feathers, und....ft 8 0 0 — 

Gum Arabic..... cwt 0 13 0 — 

Hides, Dry ....ft 0 0 4 — 

Salted 0 0 41 — 

Oil, Palm .cwt 38 6 0 •— 

— Fish. t un . - 

HaW™ cwt. 8 0 0 

Wax 5 0 6 — 310 9 

Wine, Cape,Mad., best, .pipe 15 0 0 — 78 0 9 

— p^2d& 3d quality.... 12 0 0 — 14 0 9 

Wood, Teak.... ...load 6 0 0 — 7 10 0 


1 14 
7 9 
1 0 
0 0 

0 9 


PRICES OF SHARES* March 26, 1833. 


Price. 


DOCKS. 

East-India (Stock)....! 49 

London (Stock)...., 37 

Ditto Debentures 106 

Ditto ditto 103 

Mest-India (Stock)...., 86 

^ ^ MISCELLANEOUS. 

AwstraHan (Agricultural) ! li 

Stock, ist Class 06 | 

BHto, 2d Class ' ST 

Yy> Diemen’s ijmd Company ' 8 


Dividends. 


£r 

4 p. cent 
3 p.cent 

3 p.centj 
4) p. cent 

4 p. cent 
3 p.cent 


Capital 


■ 

483,730 

238.000 
1,31.732 

300.000 
20(M)00 I 

1,380.000 •! 


, Shares! 
I of. 

^£7 


10,000 

4 p. cent.' 

3 p.centl 

I 10,000 


100 


100 


Paid. 


IfT 


951 


Books Shot 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct 
3 April 5 Oct 

June. Dec. 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


A¥oi.ri, Druthers, 1^, CViange 
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Stiifan.— There b ndthliig wortlm of remark In 
t|ie sugar market The stock botlTbr West-India 
and Mauritius b greater thtf last year, and the 
deliveries less. Sales to some extent takes place 
in consequence of the bte reduction of prices* 
At a public sale on the 26th, 3,489 bags of Mauri, 
tlus Sugars were moltly taken in t a port sold hea- 
vily at a reduction of Gd. to Is. percwt 
Gitl|fk 0 .<-The prices of East-Indb Coffbe are 
steady, but there b no brbkness In the trade. 

The market U dull. 

There b little alteration in Indigo. 
The following is the description and valuation of 
the approaching East-India Company's sale of 
Indigo:— 206 chests ordinary to good consuming 
quality, 2i. 9d. a Ss. Cd.; 1.437 ditto good con* 
guming to middling shipping qualities, 38 6d. a 4s.; 
1,094 ditto middling to good shipping qualities, 
4s. a 4s. 6d. t 236 ditto go^ to fine shipping quail, 
ties, 48. 6d. a Ss. : 8 ditto very fine shipping qua. 
lities, 6s. and upwards ; valued at last sale’s prices. 

Ten.— The Company's Sale commenced on the 
4th March. From a statement of the correspond. 


ing qufrteiUMlei, prices are considered id. to Sd." 
per lb. higher. 

Bohea, sold at an average of 2d. lower— Congou, 
common, |d. lower; fine. Id. dearer— Campol, 
common, lid. lower— Souchong, conunon, 2d. to 
4d. lower ; good and fine, rather dearer— Twankay, 
good, d. to Id. lower ; fine, rather dearer— Hy», 
son Skin, common. Id. lower ; fine, Id. to 2^ 
dearer— Hyson, common. Id. to lid. lower (1,006 
chests refused)— Orange Pekoe, Id. dearer— Caper, 
Young Hyson, and Gunpowder, none on sale. 

Since the sale, Boheasand Congous have sold at 
id. pet lb. in advance ; in other sorts no alteration. 
The delivery of all descriptions were very great 
last week. 

Batovio.— The Canton Register, of August 1st, 
publishes the following extract of a letter from 
Java : ** There aie now about £ 25,000 (of U. S 
Bills) in the market offered at Fs. 12 per £., or par 
(—4$. .3d. St. per Sp. Dr.). More Americans 
are expected, and it would not supriseus if their 
Bilb came down below that, although there are 
large sums still to send home. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from February 26 to March 25, 1833. 


Feb 


26 

27 

28 
Mar. 

1 

g 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
25 


1991 88 88J 

198 87}88 j 

197iI98i83}88i 


198 I98i88 88 
197^198} 88 88j'87i87 
1198 198S88i88|'87|87 


Bank 

Stock. 


3 Pr. Ct. 
Red. 


3 Pr.Ct. 3lPr.Ct. 
ConsoU.! Red. 


Shut 


198 

197^198 

198 

197i 

^98} 

198i 

198 198^ 


U88|' 

|l98 198|88|88||87|88j 1 . 


|88|89 

Shut 


NewSi Long , 
Pr.Coit. Amiuitles. 


87i87| 95^95^941941 17 J 

87|87}95 95i94i94| 17x1 17i 
j87J87|95j95|j94|94j|l7i 

171 17t’ 

\H 


'871871 95l95-||94i94}'l7 


95:95i'94|95 
95i95S;94i95 


«8|88i 95|96| 
88 88j Shut 
87f88| _ 

87|88ii 
88 88^' — 
88 88i — 
88 88i _ 

881881 

88i88| 

87|88 
87i88 
87f88 
87J88 
87f88 
87i87| 

87#37S 
87i87f 


95 95J 

95|95t 

95i95i 

95 95|] 

95 95i 

95 951 

95195} 

95*95} 

951951 

95i95i 

95*951 

95 95 

94*9 

95|95 

95 95. 

95 95 

94j95 

94]94j 


Shut 


India 4 Pr.Ct. I 
Stock. 1828. 


India 

Bonds. 


208 

208 

209 

208^91 
209 10 
209 9} 
209 9* 
Shut 
208|9 
207*8 
206*7 
206*7* 
206*7 i 
|206*7* 
207* I 


102f *33 35p 
102| *33 34p| 
102| 33p 


Exch. 

Bills. 


|48 49p 
46 48p 
|47 48p 


102*3 I 33p |47 48p 
102*.3 33 34p47 48p 
102*3 [33 35p 4r 48p 
Shut '33 35p47 48p 

— 33 35p 48 49p 
— S3 S5p 48 49p 

— 33 35p 48 49p 
— S3 35p 47 ^9p 

— 34 36p.47 48p 
34 36A7 48p 
34 35p 47 48p 
'33 36p 47 48p 




207 7*' — 
207 

207 
207 

1207 8 
207*8*1 

208 9*! 

|208 111 


47 48p 
47 48p 
47 4^p 


33p 
33p 

|3l 32p'47 48p 
32 33p'47 48p 
3^ |47 48p 
is I 33p 47 48p 
30 32p 47 48p 
30p j47 48p 


_ • • 

Frederick Barry, Stoch and Share Broker, 7> -Sw* ckin Lane, ConihiU* 





■ ' • ' 




INDEX TO VOL, jC. 


PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS. &c. 


AccounlB^ East-India, 172. 

Agra, description of, 58. 

Agriculture in India, effects of the land* 
tox on, 277. 

Arabs, remarks on their horses, 117— 
study of medicine by, 155. 

Arakadz, account of the valley of, 138. 

Armenia', journey of Hethunv, king of, 
to Mangoo Khan, 137— present state of 
its inhabitants, 329* 

Army, Indian, effects of brevet rank in, 
67, 327— King’s, in India, 179— Com- 
pany’s, 203— evidence before the Parlia. 
mentary committee respecting, 209, 348. 

Asiatic Journal, charges against the, re- 
futed, 36. 

Atkinson (Mr.), review of his work on the 
customs and manners of the women of 
Persia, 74. 

Australasia, proposed settlements in, 244, 

Ava, Catholic missionaries in, 274. 

Baird (Sir David), biography of, 89— er- 
rors in Mr. Hook’s Life of, 97, 261, 359. 

BataAa, description of, 376. 

Benares, description of, 335. 

Bengal, sketches of society in, 21, 105, 
285— external commerce of, 49— charge 
against the government of, 69— domes- 
tiif establishment of an European in, 
descri|^d, 108 — Parliamentary report 
on the Company’s affairs in, 166 — re- 
venue of, 194. 

Bbgraphy, British- Indian Clive, 1 — 
Cornwallis, 8— Baird, 89, 97, 261, 359. 

Bobrd of ConJtrol, constitution of the, 164 
—its powers, 313. 

Bombay, report from the Select Commit- 
tee on th8 Company’s affairs at, 166— 
revenue of, 196. 

Bresiet rank in India, 67, 327. 

Bridals amongst Europeans in Bengal, 21. 

Buddhism in Mongolia, 17. 

Bumes (Capt.), expedition of, 159. 

Burney (Major H.), 274. 

Cadets, education of, 223 — debfft of a cadet 
in Calcutta, 285. 

Caucasus, visit to the great wall in, 70. 

Caoems in the Caucasus described, 71, 72 
—discovery of, in Egypt, 309. 
.^suU./our. N. S« VoL. 10. No.40. 


Ceylon, observations on the pearl fisheries 
of, 306. 

ChapUdns, want of, in India, 169. ^ 

China, its policy towards the princes of 
Mongolia, 15— worship of serpents in, 
33— early operations of, against the Ti- 
betans, 52— remarks on the supposed 
negroes of Kw&n lun, 265— rebellion 
now raging in, 307, 380— proposed al. 
terations in the Company’s trade with, 
313, 399— present state of affairs in, 
380— ^nding system of the government 

Chnstians, Syrian, in India, 156, 169— 
Catholic, in Ava, 274— converted, in 
India, 296. 

Christie (Dr.), researches of, in geology 
and zoology, 307. 

Chukkie, or hand- mill, used in the east, 305. 

Circle, Hindu quadrature of the, 81. 

Civil Servants, Indian, marriages of, 21— 
education of, 121, 170, 297, 321— how 
appointed, 297— their character, as a 
body, 298. 

C/ori^c (Sir John T.), case of, 36. 

Clarke (Dr, Adsana), anecdote of, 260. 

Cl^gy, l^aic, in Mongolia, 17— Syrian, 
in India, 156, 169— protestant, in In- 
dia, 169 — Catholic, in Ava, 274. 

Clive (Lord), biography of, 1 — instance 
of his almost miraculous presence of 
mind, 4— charges brought against him 
affer his return to England, 8— his ge- 
nerosity to bis prisoners at Patna, 249. 

Clot Bey (Chevalier), address of, d55. 

Ci^ee raised near Calcutta, 79. 

College, East-India, 87, 124, 300— at Cal- 
cutta, 301. 

Colonization in India, 103. 

Confessions of an Eurasian, 144. 

Control, Board of, 164, 313. 

Cornwallis (Lord), biography of, 8. 

Cotton, au^riority of the American mode 
of cleaning, 83. 

CamcAif Notices, 85, 206, 311. 

Dalai larna, Generation of the Mongols 
towards the, 18. 

D' Amato ( 6uiseppe)> missionary in Ava, 
memoir of, 274. 

Deegah Farm, near Patna, account of t|}e 
Mttblishment at, 25L 
(2 B) 





Deriefidf visit to the will of» 70^eivfitii 
near, descrilisd, 

Devs, cavern of the, tethe^CniCMUih 

D'majyore, description oft 211. 

Directors, East-Indii, constitution of the 
court of. 16:^— patAnage of the, 169, 
297, 321. 

Dhan, or sacred books of the Sabeans, 80. 

Dog-men, kingdom of, 143. 

Duties, collection of, in India, 197. 

^st-India Comjmny, report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs of, I6I--C011- 
stitution of the Court of Proprietors, 
the Court of Directors, 162— 
their patronage, 169,297, 321— -finances 
and accounts of. 172— debts of, 181, 188 
—commerce of, 190— their mode of de- 
claring the dividend, 191— Indian re- 
venues of, 192— military establishment 
of, 203, 209, 348 — their relations with 
foreign states in India, 203— remarks 
upon the ministerial scheme for altering 
tlieir system, 313— correspondence with 
his Majesty's ministers respecting the 
charter of, 399. 

Ecclesiastical establishments in India, report 
on the, 169. 

Edrisi, description of Tibet by, 52. 

Education, native, ultimate cfTects of, in 
India, 11, 171 — of civil servants for 
India, 121. 170, 297, 321 -proposed 
alteration in the course of, at Hailey- 
bury College, 124— of cadets, 223. 

Egypt, study of medicine and surgery in, 
155 — drawings illustrative of, 157— 
geology of, 308— discovery of caverns 
in, 309. 

Enijeklar, cavern of, described, 72. 

Etawah, description of, 126. 

Eurasian, confessions of an, 144. 

Europeans, marriages amongst, in Bengal, 
21— domestic establishments of, des- 
cribed, 105, 108— opinions on the set- 
tlement of, in India, 172. 

Exchange, rates of, in India, 185. 

Fair at Patna described, 255. 

FaWtfid (Col, H.), on the subject of bre- 
vet rank in the Indian army, 67. 

Farms in India, 257. 

Females, European, importation of, into 
India, 21— customs of those of Persia, 
74— employments, amusements, and do- 
mestic economy of those in Ijidia, 105. 

Fielding (Col.), evidence on tlie Indian 
army, 348. ^ c 

Finances, East- India Company’s, report 
on the, 172. 

Flogging in the Indian army, 215. 

Fruit trees, Italian, in Syria, 82, 

Fund, Oriental Translation, 158. ^ 

Funeral ceremonies in Mongolia, 20. 


GWi, (Mr.), Uw. of ai„ 

and Cornwallis, 1, 8. 

Gobi, account of the great desert of, 12 . 

Grant ( Right Hon. C.) on the EasuInHi* 
question, 399. 

ffaUeybury CoUege, eiamioation at, 
observations on the course of education 
at, 124, 300. 

JIavell (Mr.), account of his establishment 
at Patna, 257. 

ffethum, the Armenian king, journey of, 
to Mangoo Khan, 137. 

Hindoo Cosh, journey across the, 160. 

Hindus, tabernacles of the, 80— method 
of establishing their quadrature of the 
circle, 81 -^conversion of, 296. 

Hook (Mr.), review of his Life of Sir 
David Baird, 89— remarks of * Inves. 
tigator * on the work, 97, 261, 359« 

Horses, Arabian, remarks on, 117. 

Horse-racing in Persia, 119, 

Ignis Fatuus, eccentric, 84. 

India, ultimate effects of native educa- 
tion in, 11— sketches of society in, 21, 
105, 285— revenue system of, 31, 172, 
192— ancient worship of serpents in, 
32 — letters on the trade with, 48— 
scenes in the Mofussil,58, 126,249,335 
—effects of brevet rank in the army of, 
67, 327 — charge against the Bengal go- 
vernment, 69— mission from the govern- 
ment of, to Runjeet Singh, 83— in. 
creasing twilights of, 84 — free-trade 
and colonization in, 103— alleged seve- 
rity towards a native functionary in, 1 16 
—education of civil servants for, 121, 
170, 297, 321— account of the Syrian 
church in, 156, 169— obsei^ions on 
the land-tax of, and its efi%ts upon 
agriculture, 277— conversion of natives 
of, to Christianity, 296 — patronage of, 
169, 297, 321 — ministerial scheme for 
governing, 313, 399— effects of sales of 
land for arrears of revenue in, 3o3— 
—missionary excesses in, 379— steam 
navigation between England and, 381 
—and on the rivers of, 383ti»corrc8pon- 
dence between his Majesty's ministers 
and the Court of Directors regarding, 
399. 

, Report from the Select Commit- 
tee on the Company's affairs in, 161. 

Java, visit to, 374k 

Jens, a nomadic race in Upper India, 84. 

Jews of Persia and Transoxiana, account 
of tlie, 309. 

Judicia/ admiTuistratum, Indian, 167, 201. 

Jungle station in India, description of a, 
126. 
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439. 

jfjattto of northern Mongolia, account 

of the, 13. 

jruaHKuUiim Naneh, wvww of, 74. 

^ohodt a king of Persia, 70— said to bo 
the constructor of tlie Caucasian wall, 
ib. 

j^w&n-lufit remarks on, and on the sup- 
posed negroes inhabiting, 265. 


the, 204. "" f' 

New HoBand, pt&fMi actdeiiWBln «»*• 
coast of, 244. 

Newtpapm, Indian, 171» 

NicoUi (Sir Jasper), eiridcnce on the In** 
dian army, 209 . 

Kunt in Mongolia, 18. 


land, revenue of, in India, 193— Euro- 
peans purebasi ng, 197 — observations on 
the tax, and its effects upon agriculture, 
277— effects of sales of, for arrears of 
revenue, 363. 

languages, Oriental, translations into, 153. 

law, Indian, report on the present sys- 
tem of, 167, 201. 

Literature, Chinese, 52, 265 — Arabic, 
52, 153— Armenian, 137 — Japanese, 
267. 

LusIUngton (Mr. C.), evidence on the con- 
version or Hindus, 296. 

Mackenzie (Eieut.), travels of, 305. 

Madras^ report from the Select Committee 
on the Company’s affairs at, 166 — re- 
venue of, 195. 

Malacca, visit to, 374. 

Malay'Ola, history of the primitive church 
of, 166. 

Malcolm (Sir John), evidence on the In- 
dian army, 220, 

Mangoo Khan, journey of the Armenian 
king Hethumto, 137. 

Marriages amongst the Mongols, 20— 
aiftongst "Europeans in Bengal, 21. 

MiU (Mjj^), evidence of, on the revenue 
system of India, 31— on the education 
of civil servants, 301. 

Muisionaries in Ava, 274— excesses of, in 
India, 379. 

MofussU, scenes in the, 58— Agra, id , — 
Etawah, 126 — Patna, 249 — Benares, 
335. 

Mohurrum, aelebration of, at Patna, 252. 

Mongolia, account of, 12. 

Monopolies in India, 197— salt, t6.— opium, 
t6.— tobacco, 200, 

Mootee Mu^id at Agra described, 63. 

Moreton Bay, penal settlement of, 244. 

Mulberry-plant, Italian, in Asia, 82. 

^unro (Col. John), evidence on the In- 
dian army, 353. 

Murray's Island, settlement at, 248. 

Natives of India, present state of the, 
168— education of, 11, 171— press of, 
171— sepoys, 200— aides-de-camp, 224. 


Officers, Indian, brevet rank to, 67, 327 
—evidence of, before the militaiy com- 
mittee, 209, .348. 

Ojnum, monopoly of, in Bengal, 197 — 
Malwa, 198. 

Oriental Languages, utility of translating 
works of science into the, 153. 

Oriental Translation Fund, 158. 

Ornithorhynchus, habits and economy of 
the, 160. ^ 

Papers respecting the East-India Com- 
pany’s charter, 313, 399. 

Pahia, description of, 249. 

Patronage of India— moda in which it is 
now exercised, 297— qualiHcations of 
the appointees, 298 — substitutes pro- 
posed for the present system, 321. 

Penii Jtsheries of Ceylon, observations on 
the, 306. 

Penang, description of, 374. 

Pennington (Col.), evidence on the Indian 
army, 350. 

Persia, account of Kobad, a king of, 70 
—customs and manners of the women 
of, 74— account of the Jews of, 309. 

Peshawur, travels to, 159. 

Pilgrims, taxes on, in India, 201. 

PoETRT Lines to the Memory of En- 
sign George Holford Walker, 120— On 
an Unknown Grave in Attica,* 320— 
An Oriental Love Song, 326. 

Port Bowen, settlement at, 244. 

Post Office, system of the, in India, 201. 

Plassey, remarks on the battle of, 7. 

Press, Indian, present state of, 171,328. 

Pritxler (Maj. Gen.), evidence on the In- 
dian army, 355. 

Proprietors, East-India, constitution and 
qualifications of the Court of, 161 

PublicatiSks, new, 88. 

Punjab, Capt. Wade’s expedition into tlie, 

83. » • 

Quadrature of the circle, Hindu, 81. 

B/ofynesque (Dr.) and ^ the Geographicifl 
l^ety of Paris, 265. 
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Eamiat a natWe Indian functionaty, al- 
leged severi^ towaidf, ]16« 
Seminitcencei of an old Indian Officer: 
—The grand Alguasil^Sfi— the Qiaog- 
ling, 225. 

Bifort of the Select^Committee on the 
affairs of the £ast-India Company, 161 
— public, ib* — finance and accounts, 
172 — revenue, 192 —judicial, 201 — 
military, 203, 209— political or foreign, 
203. 

lievenues of the Mongol princes, 17— of 
^ndia, 31, 172, 192, 363. 

RiviEar or Books and Critical Notices : 
— Gleig*s Lives of tlie most eminent 
British Military Commanders, 1 — 
Atkinson's Customs and Manners of 
the Women of Persia, 74— The Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, 85 — Mackintosh's 
History of England, ib. — Moore's 
Works of Lord Byron, 86, 207, 311— 
Coleridge's Six Months in the West- 
Indies in 1825, t^.— Austin's Selec- 
tions from the Old Testament, t5.— 
Pecchio's Semi-Serious Observations 
of an Italian Exile, t6.— Edgeworth's 
Garry Owen, ib. — History of the late 
War; including Sketches of Buona- 
parte, Nelson, and Wellington, Uf. — 
Gospel Stories, 87— Hook's Life of Sir 
David Baird, 89, 97, 261,359— Peggs' 
India's Cries to British humanity, 103— 
Hooper's Anatomist's Vade Mecum, in 
Arabic, 153— Ritchie's Library of Ro- 
mance, 206, 312— History of Spain and 
Portugal, 207 — Moore's Letters and 
Journals of Lord Byron, t5.— Iviroey's 
Life and Times of Milton, t5.— the 
Georgian Era, t5.— Whychcotte of St. 
John's, 208 — Arthur Coningsby, — 
Mariana Starke's Traveller's Guide, ib. 
— Vegetable Cookery, ib, — Roscoe's 
edition of Don Quixote, ib. — Murray's 
Scenery of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, ib, — Cui Bono ? or, the 
Pros{jects of a Free Trade in Tea, 31 1 
—Remarks on Mr. Crawfurd's Letters 
from British Settlers in the Interior of 
India, t5.— Lardner's Treatise on Heat, 
i5.— Achille Murat's Moral and Poli- 
tical Sketch of the United States of 
North America, ib, — Martin’s Ireland, 
as it was, is, and ought to l)e, 312 — 
The Cbamelion; second series, ib, — 
llie Producing Man’s Companion, t6.— 
Prinsep on Steam Navigation in India, 
383. e 

Mmnell (Sir Thomas), evident on the 
Indian army, 215. i. < ^ 

Mjfaud (M.), drawings of, 157. 

Rur^eet Singh, interview of Capt. Wade 
with, 83 — political relations of the 
Company with, 204. • 

Ruswtf present statert>f the Armenian sub- 
jects of, 329. 
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Sabeans, or Ghristiaits of St John, 80. 
Salmond (Col.), evidelMO on the army in 
’ India, 218. 

Salt, monopoly of, in India, 197. 

Scenes in the Mofussil, 58, 126, 249, 335. 
Scintlia, political relations of the Compa- 
ny with, 204. 

Scribbleton Papers, the, 364. 

Secrole, description of, 347. 

Serjfents, ancient worship of, 32. 

Shipping, loss of, in the South Seas, 247. 
Silk-worm in Syria, 82. 

Singapore, description of, 375. 

Sketches of Indian Society Bengal bri- 
dals and bridal candidates, 21— femi- 
nine employments, amusements, and do- 
mestic economy, 105 —a cadet's debfit 
in Calcutta, 285. 

Smith (Sir Lionel) on the ultimate effects 
of native education in India, 11. 
Societies, Proceedings of; — Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 79, 155, 305, 438 — Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, 82, 158— Agricut- 
tural and Horticultural Society of Wes- 
tern India, 82 — Oriental Translation 
Fund, 158 — Geographical Society of 
Paris, 265. 

Society, Indian, sketches of, 21, 105, 285. 
Sjnnster, an Anglo-Indian, in search of a 
husband, 389. 

Stamps, tax on, in India, 201. 

Steam navigation between England and 
India, 381— on the rivers of India, 383. 
Subsidiary System, Indian, report on, 204. 
Syrian Christians in India, early history of 
the, 156— their present state, 169. 

Taaje Mahal at Agra, description of, 61. 
Tabernacles, Jewish and Hindd, 81. • 

Tax, wheel, in India, 200 — stafip, 201 
—pilgrim, i6.— land, 277* 

Temples of the Mongols described, 19. 
Tibet, description of, from the geographi- 
cal work of Sherif-Edrisi, 52. 

Tippoo, fruits of the treaty with, 9. * 

Tobacco, monopoly of, in India, 200. 
Trade of Mongolia, 14 — letters on the 
trade with India, 48~>- Parliamentary re- 
port on the Company's trade, 175^— of 
PatnBy 253 — ministerial scheme for al- 
tering the trade of the Company, 313, 
399-of China, 317. 

Transomna, account of the Jews of, 309. 
Twilights of India, increasing, 84. 

Tytler (Dr. John), remarks by, on the 
translating of works of science into the 
Oriental languages, 153. 

Utta ma Dowlah, tomb of, 65. 

Vedanta system. Col. Kennedy's remarke 
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tion of Mr. Colebrooke; 439. 

Wade (Capt.), axpediUon of, into the Pun- 
jab, 63. 

Walker (Ens.), lines on the death of, 120. 
Wall, Caucasian, visit to the, 70. 
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Colson (Lieut. Col,), evidence on the In- 
dian army, 359. n 
Wolf (Mr.), travels of, 309. 

Wometit Edh)pean, in India, 21, 105— 
Persian, 74. ' 


PART II..— ASIATIC AND 

Jbs^ees, sick, new rules for, in Bengal, 

(Sir Frederick), 137, 159. 
Afghanutan, travels in, 98. 

Africa, South, account of a journey in, 

1 1 2— missionaries in, 113. 

AgaMeer, affairs of the late^ 101. 

Agra, native newspaper at, 64— sale of 
the great gun at, 67. 

Ajmere, failure of the government school 
at, 102. 

Amholu, description of the cave of, 71, 
Ameens, Sudder, 61. 

American traders in China, 110 — whalers 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 113. 

Ai^iieal from India, 48. 

Arabia, rebellion oF the Turks in, 74. 

Arcot, pollution of a mosque at, 103, 157. 
Armenia, customs of, 134. 

Armenians of Calcutta, alleged corre- 
spondence between, and the Russian 

g overnment, 13— situation of those un- 
er the dominion of Russia, 134. 

Armt (Company's, in India)— Operations 
of the, against insurgents, 18, 21, 23, 
66, 103, 137— expedition againstthe Ma- 
lays at Malacca, 24, 69, 73, 106— pro- 
posed establishment of Military Retiring 
Funds for officers of, 17, 37, 114, 133 
— reJhrganization of local battalions of, 
37, 114 — qualification of subalterns of, 
to sit on courts-maitial, 37— claims to 
prize-monies in, ^.—travelling allow- 
ances to chaplains belonging to, 41, 
459 — reduction of brigades in, 45— 
movements of, at Madras, 42, 81, 159 
—relief of the Bengal portion of, 75, 
152 — new uniform for staff officers of, 
114— examination of officers of, in the 
native languages, 119— gallant and 
exemplary conduct of native soldiers be- 
longing to, 120, 157— new rules for of- 
ficers of, on sick certificate, 134 — rule 
for nomination of officers of, to staffer 
civil appointments, J52 — staff allow- 
ances to interpreters and quarter-mas- 
ters of, 158— rewards to native officers 
of, t6.— travelling allowances to officers 
of, 159— new arrangement for the post- 
ing of cadets in, 162— general military 
bazaars in, t5.— courts-martial in, 75, 78, 
114, 120, 159— see also Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, General Orders* 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 

Amr (King’s, .ming in the EuU— 
Formation of Temperance Societies in, 
61 — relief of regiments of, 75— dis- 
turbance in the 44(h regt, of, 102— cho- 
lera in, 1.38— retirement of an officer of, 
to a monastery, 151— promotions and 
changes in, 49. 125. 

Asiatic Mussia, termination of the insur- 
rectionary war in, 35-levy of recruits 
in. 111— agricultural society In, i5, 
Assaram Baboo, appeal of, 48. 

Assessors, native, in Bengal, 66, 95. 
Australasia.^See New South f^ales, Van 
Diemen's Land, ^c* 

Bajee Rao, death of the brother of, 22. 
Balasore, distress at, 136. 

Ball, fancy, at Simlah, 134. 

BaUShastree Ghuguey, death of, 20, 
Bandee, fall of, 149. 

Bangalore, disturbance at, 149, 159, 
Bank of Bengal, 53— dewansbip of, 149. 
Barasut, disturbances at, 60. 

Barowsky (Count), travels of, 104. 
BaltaUons, local, in Bengal, 37, 114. 
Bazaars, military, at Bombay, 162. 

Begum Sumroo, mutiny amongst her 
troops, 8, 59. 

Bell (Mr.) on the trade of Bengal, 97. 
Bengalee newspapers at Calcutta, 9. 
Bentinck (Lord Wm.), alleged corruption 
amongst the native servants of,t6— tour 
of, 9, 62, 149. 

Berry (Mr. M.), poisoning of, 10. 
BiograpAical Notices : — Ball Sbastree 
Ghugvey, 20— Chimajee Appa Saheb, 
22— Nuwaub Soulut Jung, 66. 

Boaden (Mr.), correspondence between, 
and the Bombay government, 71. 

Board of Control, 48, 12.3, 165. 

Bokhara, visit of Mr. Wolff* to, 62. 
Bombav^ntkllioekcx ; — Tlie Farseeriot, 
20, 138— death of Ball Sbastree Ghug- 
vey, 2^(^air with the Khatties, 21— 
the Sinde missiSn, t5.— celebration of the 
Moharram, t6.— Thugs or Phansegars, 
22, 57— <deatb of Chimajee Rao Appa 
Saheb, 22— inundation, i5.— the press, 
22, 140— Biron Hugel, 22 — expedi- 
tion against Parkui^ 23— inquiry into 
the conduct of Capt. Larkins of the ship 
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Mar^ Camdeth 23^Bombay Club, 36, 
140— Sir John Awdqr» 36, 70— niMve 
trial for crim.Son., 71— <zcunion to the 
cayea of Ambolu and Keneri, t3.— in- 
testinal snake, i6.— corres^ndence be. 
tween the government and the editor 
of the PpmSsy GatxSk, ib, — designs of 
Russia on India, 72— affairs of the Gui- 
cowar, 104— travels of Count Barow- 
sky, ti. — (ffoposed causeway between 
Bombay and Colaba, t6.— education of 
Farsees in England, 1 40 — furious driv- 
ing, t6.— disturbance in Foonah, J5l— 
ffiscoverifs at Elephanta, ib, — retire- 
ment of a British officer to a monastery, 
t£.— M. Jacquemont, ib, — establishment 
of schools at Foonah, ib. — prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 52, BO, 128, 179— govern- 
ment securities and exchanges, 53, 90, 
129, 180— shipping, 46, 85, 123, 163— 
births, marriages, and dea^s, 46, 85, 
123, 163. 

Bombay Government Orders : — Deputy 
judge advocate general to the Indian 
navy, 45— reduction in the number of 
brigades, t5.— services of Capt. Collin- 
son, 123 — new arrangement for the 
posting of cadets, 162 — rent of public 
buildings on tlie Neilgherry Hills, t5.— 
general military bazaars, ib, — civil, ec- 
clesiastical, and military appointments, 
45, 85, 123, 163— Indian navy appoint- 
ments, 123— furloughs, 46, 123, 163— 
retirements and resignations in England, 
50, 

- Supreme Court Charges to the 

grand jury at the opening of the ses- 
sions, 18, 138 — trial of Wurlee, a fisher- 
man, for assaulting his wife, 19— case 
of the Parsee rioters, 19, 138 — frequency 
of traverses, 19— shortening of proceed- 
ings in the court, 70— Abdul Ally v, 
the sheriff* of Bombay, ib. — sickness of 
the chief justice, ib. 

Bourbon^ reform in the island of, 32— 
insurrection of the slaves in, 33. 

Burdvoaffi death of the rajah of, 102. 

Burhampooterf loss of the steamer, 61, 

Burmese, instalment due by the, 137. 

Fumes (Capt.), travels of, 68, 98, 148. 

Fwiying alive, 101. 

FusAire, the plague at, 34. 

Bushmen in New South Wales, 31. 

Fu</er (Lieui.), court-martial on, 75. 

Cadets, new arrang ment at Bombay for 
posting, 162. 

Calcutta Intelligence : —Allied cor- 
ruption amongst the (Gofernor Gene- 
ral’s native servants, 5— foreign invest- 
ments in Indian loans, 6 — travels of 
Mr. WoliT, the converted Jew, 6, 62, 
98, 101, 135 — Mr. AlexcKsomade Kb- 
tbs, 7— semaphore t5.— military mop- 
ments, t&.— Free* School, ib. — Union 


Bank, 8— Companj^*# paper, l&.».Ru8. 
aian invasion of Andia, 6, 13, 7i— 
mutiny of the Begum Snmroo’a troops 
at Sirdhanah, 8, 59— Bengalee news, 
papers, 9— tour of the Governor Gene- 
ral, 9, 62, 149— a suttee, 9— annexa- 
tion of the Delhi territory to the juris- 
diction of the western courts, 10— 
poisoning of Mr. Berry, t6.— amuse- 
ments, 10, 133— theChooarsandGunga 
Narain Sing, 10, 66, 149— Rammohun 
Roy, 10— the Maha Fooroosh, i5. — 
Mohamedan preacher, 12, 59 — estate of 
Palmer and Co., 12— north-east^ fron- 
tier, indigo crop, t6.— fire in the 
arsenal, 13— the Russian government 
and Armenians of Calcutta, th.— at- 
tempted murder of the Hon. F. J. 
Shore, ib, — dinner to Sir Charles Grey, 
i5.— annual report of the Serampore 
College, I'b — Calcutta School-Book 
Society, ib. — the navigation of the In- 
dus, 16 — defalcation in the Jessore 
treasury, i5.— coals at Chirra Poonjee, 
}5.— proceedings against the Thugs or 
P’hansegars, 57 — locusts, 59 — Mr. 
Samuel, a converted Jew, ib, — Teetoo 
Meer’s insurrection, 60 — loss of the 
steamer “ Burhampooter,” 61 — the 
great Hurdwar mela, f5.— Sudder Au* 
meens, ib. — Temperance Societies, ib, — 
closing of the factory at Malda, t5.— 
retrenchments in the Hindu college, 62 
— Runjeet Sing, 6, 63, 101— press of 
Agra, 64— extraordinary riot and as- 
sault, ib, — distress in Cuttack, ib, — 
slavery at Gwalior, t5.— death of the 
Chittoor Nuwab, 66— introduction of 
native punchayets, assessors, and juries, 
66, 95— Mr* Rickards’ discoveries, 67 
—Nicobar islands, (5.— the great gun at 
Agra, t5.— new Hindu college, t6.— 
an extraordinary meteor, i6.— the Cole 
insurrection, 68 — reported camp, — 
travels of Capt. Burnes and Br. Ge- 
rard, 68, 98-^Hukeem Mebdee Ujee 
Khan, ex-minister of Oude, 68— pri- 
vate trade, 97— converted Hindu, i6.— 
Civil Fund, ifr.— conspinicy at Morada- 
bad, 101— burying alive, i5.— affairs^of 
tlie late Aga Meer, i5.— Hastings’ eta. 
tue and bridge, 102, 137— disturbance in 
H. M.44tb Regt., 102— unh^lthiness of 
Gwalior, i5.— reduction of the Govern- 
ment school at Ajmere, ib. — Professor 
Wilson, t5.— suicide of a slave girl at 
Delhi, t5.— Keramut Ullee, t6.— death 
of the Rajah of Burdwan, t5.— Military 
Retiring Fund, 133i— the Armenians, 
134 — ftney ball at Simlab,. i6.— new 
rules for absentees on sick certificate, ib, 
•—dreadful gale, 136— death of the Rev. 
W. Hovenden, 137— Burmese indem- 
nity, t5.—Rooshun-ud-Doula, new. mi- 
nister of Oude, ib, — disturbances jn 
Oude, 149— navigation of the Sutledge, 
i5. — dewanship of the Bank of Bengal, 
ift.— arrival of Bishop Wilson, ' 149# 153 
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-pricw of Europetn goddh, 52, 69, 
128, 179 -^gorernmetit leeuritiM and 
exchanges, 53, 90, 129, 180— abipping, 
40, 79, 119, 156— births, tnarriages, and 
deaths, 40, 79, 119, 156. 

Calcutta Government Ordefs: — EsU- 
. blishment of Military' Retiring Funds, 
37, 114, 133— qualification of subalterns 
to sit oncourts-raanial, 37— Ramgiiur lo- 
cal battalion, t&.— claims to prize-monies, 
ib. — invalid thannahs in Behar, 38 — 
grand trigonometrical survey, »&.— re- 
lief of corps, 75, 152— augmentation of 
theSylhet light infantry, 114 — re-orga- 
nization of the Hugh sebundy corps, ib, 
—new uniform of staff.ofiicers, t5'.— 
nomination of officers to staff or civil 
appointments, 152— conduct of Ensign 
Hadden, ib. — cruelty to natives, *5.— 
new uniform for the corpj of engineers, 
U >. — ziliah of the 24-pergunnahs, t5.— 
courts-martial, 75, 114 — civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military appointments, 38, 
78, 118, 152— army furloughs, 40, 79, 
119, 156— retirements and resignations 
in England, 49. 

»■■■ ■ — Supreme Court : — J. W. Hogg, 

V. the Bank of Bengal, 1 — retirement 
of Sir Charles Grey, 2— new chief jus- 
tice, 3— swearing a witness in his shoes, 
ib, — trial of Baloo, a Mahomedan, 9— 
trial of natives for murder, t6.— Hindoo 
will, 149. 

1 1 — Free School, 7. 

School-Book Society, 75. 

Caw^ow.— See China, 

Cafk op Good Hope Imtelligekck : — 
Journey of Dr. Smith into the interior, 
112 — French missionaries, 113— attack 
of the Zoola chief on Musselikats, ib. — 
traders at Port Natal, f6.— Emigration 
Societies, t5.— American whalers, ift.— 
Temperance Societies, trade, i6.— 
birth^ marriages, and deaths, 123. 
Cargoes of India ships, 55, 182. 

Cashgarf the late rebellion at, 147. 
CasaTnajjor (Mr. J. A.), 41. 

Ctiubuit account of a visit to, 98— charac- 
ter of its chief, 99. 

CattcasuSt termination of the insurrec- 
tionary ytar in the, 35. 

Causeway at Bombay, 104. 

Camoi Ambolu and Keneri, 71— new, 
atElephanta, 151. 

Ceylon Intellioence The new mail 
coach, 23— Savings* Bank, ib. — compul. 
sory labour, 23, 105 -carriage-roads, 
23— vaccination, 24— tour of the gover- 
nor, 72 - prize-essays, ib, — improve- 
ments at Nuwera Ellia, 105-^shipping, 
l23— births, marriages, and deaths, 46, 
86 . 

Chaplains, traveling allowances to, at 
Madras, 41, 159. 

Chelsea pensioners in Australia, 32. 


ehimeijee Ajipa Saheb, death of, 22. 

Chvta lNTELLioi>Ncx:—f ingress of the 
highland rebellion, 33, 34, 86, 108, 

1 42, 147-M‘recent disputes with the local 
authoritidit at CantOn, 33, 1 lO-^smiig- 
gling-boat, 33-^new hong8, 33, 8ff, 147 
—Canton editors, 33 — famine firom in* 
undation, 110— conductor the Ameri- 
cans, {5.— affray on the ^rders of Co- 
chin-China, ib. — memorial to the em- 
peror concerning opium, 143 — order 
against foreign ships, 145— attempt' to 
open free trade, ib , — experimental ^y- 
age of the Lord Amherst, 146— CbiMse 
coasting trade, t5.— disgrace of Gover- 
nor Le, 147— Company’s factory, i6.— 
affairs at Cashgar, typhoong, i5.— 
prices of European goods at Canton, 
52, 89, 128, 179 — exchanges, .53, 90, 
129, 180— shipping, 164 — births and 
deaths, 86, 164. 

Chinese, insurrection of, in Java, 30, 73. 
Chitpoor, de4th of the nuwaub of, 66. 
Cholera at Madras, 138. 

Chooars, insurrection of the, 10, 66,. 149— 
trial of individuals implicated in the dis- 
turbance, 94. 

Chota Nagpore, insurrection at, 68. 
Christianity, progress of, in Travancore, 
69— conversion of a Hindu to, 97 — 
progress of, in Slam, 107,— in India, 165. 
CMtie (Dr. T.), death of, 151. 
dvil Fund, Bengal, 97. 

Civil servants, Indian, travelling allow- 
ances to, 159. 

C7are(Earlof), 104. 

C/artdge (Sir John T.), case of, 105. 

Club, Madras, 16— Bombay, 36, 140. 

Coal at Chirra Poonjee, 16. 

Cochin-China, affray with the Chinese on 
the borders of, 110. 

Coles~-See Khoks, 

CoUege, Serampore, annual report of, 15 
—Hindu, at Calcutta, 62 — oroposed 
new Hindu, at Calcutta, 67. * 
Collinson (Capt.). services of, 123. 
Convert, Hindu, 97. 

Court of Xlng*s 2?enc5.— The King v, the 
East. India Company, 123. 165. 

- ■■ — NizamtU AdawltU in Bengal— Co- 
mul Seel, v, Chooramony Malo, 4— 
Government, v. Mussumat Ambeeka 
Deba and Nizam Shaw fakeer, 93— 
Government, v, ^tber Sing, zemin. 
daro^Jhulda, an% others, 94. 
Courts-Martial on IpfjutK Butler, 75— 
Lieut.tW|lker, 78— Cofnet Harriott, 
114 — Ensign French, 120 — Oosman 
Beg, naigue, 159— quaUficatiouof aub- 
alterns to sit on, 37. 

Crim, Con,, motive trial for, 71 • 

Cwidapah, dlsturban^ a^^ 17, 120. ' 

Cuttack, distress in, 64. 
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Dagheatarit war between Ruisia and the 
tribes of, 35. 

Dibatc at the^iEest-India House (Dec* 
19, 1832):— official papee^ 47— half- 
year’s dividend, t5. — renWal of the 
Company’s charter, ib, 

— (March 20, isfe):— official pa. 
pers, 165— the ship Larkins, ib» — Chris- 
tianity in India, ift.— mandamus, t5.— 
£ast-India Tolunteers, 168— renewal of 
the charter, t5. — East- India claims, 170 
—the Ranee of Ramuad, 172. 

■ (March 25) ; — renewal of the 

charter, 173. 

— — — in Parliament on East- India af- 
fairs— See Parliament* 

Delhi, annexation of the territory to the 
jurisdiction of the western courts, 10— 
suicide of a slave girl at, 102. 
Dividend, Company’s, 47— Bank of Ben- 
gal, 53. 

Dogmen, a Chinese race, 108. 

Dost Mahomed, chief of Caubul, account 
of, 99. 

Duel, threatened, at Canton, 33. 

East-India Company, foreign investments 
in the Indian loans of, 6— transfer of the 
Bengal promissory notes of, 8 — affairs 
of, at Canton, 33, 110— half-year’s di- 
vidend, 47— renewal of their charter, 
47, 123, 125, 168, 173— appointments 
in the home department of, 49— Mr. 
Rickards’ extraordinary statements re- 
specting, 67— case of the King, 123, 
165— claims of the marine service on. 
176. 

East^Indsa Mouse, goods declared for sale 
at, 55, 91, 130, 182— soles at, 51, 132, 
184 — see also Debates, 

Eait^Indian, advertisement by an, 69. 
Editors, Canton, quarrels of, 33— threaten- 
ed removal of one, from Bombay, 71. 
Education, native, in India, 7, 15, 62, 
69, 102, 151— of Farsees in England. 
UO. " * ’ 

E^t, war between the Pasha of, and the 
Porto, 36, 86, 112 — intended settle, 
ment of Mr. Waghom in, 87. 

Ele})hanta, new cave at, 151. 

Engineers, Bengal, new dress of, 152. 
Essays, prize, offered by the Ceylon Im- 
provement Society, 72. 

European Goods, prices of. In thO East, 
52, 89, 128, 179. 

Exchanges, Indian, 53, 90, l29/i 180. 
Ezi^cution of Thugs, 59. 

c • 

Factory at Malda abandoned, 61. 

Fear, great, at Hurd war, 61. 

Fanatics, Hiodoo, 4, 10— Mohamedan, 
12, 59. • 

FesttWof the RutfcrJatra, 68. c 


Fofbn (Sir Chas.), 87, 176. 

French (Eos.), court-martial on, 120. 
Fund, Military Retiring, for India, 17, 
37, 114, 133— Bengfl Civil, 97. 

Gaieties in India, 10, 134. 

Gznxral Orders issued to the Indian 
Army— see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 
Gerard (Dr.), travels of, 68, 98. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
52, 89, 128, 179 — declared for sale at 
the East-India House, 51.91, 130, 182. 
Goomsoor, expedition against, 103, 137. 
Gold mines near Malacca, 73. 

Grant (Mr. C.), anecdote of the late, 62. 
Grey (Sir Chas.), retirement of, from the 
Calcutta bench, 2 — dinner to, by the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 13. 
Guicowar, relations with the, 104. 

Gun, great, at Agra, sold, 67. 
Gunganarain Sing, early life of, 10— de- 
feat of, 66, 149. 

Gutdaf (Rev. C.), journal of his resi- 
dence in Siam, 107. 

Gwidior, release of slaves at, 65— un- 
healthiness of tile climate of, 102. 

Hadden (Ens.), dismissal of, 152. 
Hakeem Mendee, ex-minister of Oude, 68 
flamoW (Comet), court-martial on, 114. 
Hastings (Marquis of), monument and 
statue of, 102, 137. 

Hawkins (Capt. J. C.), expedition of, 149. 
Hindu, swearing of a, in his shoes, 3— 
human sacrifice by a, at Kullain Surrai, 
4 — newspapers, 9, 22, 64 — jogee at 
CalcutU, 10— twelftli-yearfairat Hurd- 
war, 61— colleges, 62, 67— punchayets, 
66, 95 — festivals, 68— a converted, 97 
—will, 149— see also ATa^tver. 

Home Intzlligemcz: —Debates at* the 
East-Indfa House, 47 — appAl from 
India, 46 — Board of Control, 49— 
appointments, retirements, and resigna- 
tions of Company’s servants in England, 
49— quick communication with India, 
87— Sir Charles Forbes, 87, 176— de- 
bates in Parliament on East-India Af- 
fairs, 123, 176— case of the King, against 
the ]^ast-India Company, 523, 163— 
discussion on the East-India question, 

1 25— East-India marine service, 176— 
French interference with the affairs of the 
Mauritiusfi6.— voyage to New Zealand, 
i5.— promotion and changes in his Ma- 
jesty’s forces serving in the East, 49, 
125— India shipping arrivals and depar- 
tures, and passengers, 50, 87, 126, 177 
— ^births, marriages, and deaths, 51, 88, 
127, 178— goods declared for sale at the 
East-India House, and cargoes of East- 
India Company’s ships, 55, 130, 182 
—free-traders and Company’s ships an. 
nounced for India, 54, 91, 130, 181 
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•—London prieei«eurrent of Eait-India 
produce, Sfi, 131, 183^priGfli of shares, 
36, 1.31, 183 — London markets and 
daily prices of stocks, 51, 132, 184. 

Hong fnerchantSf Chinese, 33, 86, 147. 

Hovenden (Rev. W.), death of, 137. 

Hugel (Baron), travels of, 22. 

Human sacrifice to the idol Kalee, 4. 

Hurdwar, the great mela at, 61. 

Hyderabad, affairs of Palmer and Co. ati 
124, 171. 

Jce, manufacture of, at Madras, 62. 

India (Foreign) Mutiny amongst the 
Begum Sumroo's troops at Sirdhanab, 
8, 59— quarrel between the Rajahs of 
Jyntaand Solung, 12— release of slaves 
at Gwalior, 65— disgrace and imprison- 
ment of the celebrated HaJ^eem Mheen- 
dee, minister of Oude, 68— his succes- 
sor, 137— disturbances in Glide, 149. 

— . (Netherlands): — Commercial 

prospects in Java, 29, 106— the late in- 
surrection of the Chinese at Karawang, 
30, 73— operations against the Padrees 
of Lintore, 74— paper currency, li.— 
coffee contracts, 106. 

— ■■■ (Spanish):— Revolt at Manilla, 
30— death, 164. 

(Danish) Re-occupation of the 

Nicobars, 67. 

Indian Natty, deputy judge advocate-ge- 
neral to, 44— appointments in, 123. 

Indigo crops in Bengal, 12 — Company's 
quarterly sale of, 132. 

Indus, navigation of the, 16, 21. 

Interpreters, Indian, staff allowances to, 
158, 

Inundation at Bombay, 22— distress oc- 
casioned in Cuttack by, 64— at Bala- 
s<ve, 136. 

Invalid ^liannaks in Bebar, 38. 

JacquemoiU (M.), illness of, 151. 

Javo— See India i^Netherhnds), 

/ermte(Mr.), hostility against, ill. 

Jessore, defalcation in the treasury of, 16. 

Jews, travels of converted, 6, 59, 62, 98, 
101, 13^ 

Jogee, 8 pretended, at Calcutta, 10. 

Juggernaut, festival of, 68. 

Jungle Mahals, the late disturbance in, 
10, 66, 94. 

Junks, Chinese, employed on the coasting 
trade, 146. 

Juries, native, in Bengal, 66, 95. 

Kake, human sacriOce to, 4. 

Kamplee, locusts at, 138. 

Keneri, account of the caves of, 71. 

Keramut UUee, 102. 

AsiatJourM* S.Voi..l0.No.4O. 


IChaUies, affair witli the, on tbe Gheer 

Mills, 21. • 

Xholes, insurrection of the, 68* 

Khorassan, ^^erslan expedition tO, 148. 

K'dros (M. Ksoina de), 7. 

Kyrur^ Moora,itig\of, 94. 

Jjahour, compulsory, in Ceylon, 23, 105. 

Labourers, Chinese, in Ja^, 30, 73. 

Lake, extraordinary, in Tahiti, 110. 

Land, price of, in Australia, 32, 141. 

Larkins {CapiJ), court of inquiry on, 66. 

Le, governor of Canton, disgrace of, 147. 

Loans, Indian, foreign investments in, 6 
—transfer of promissory notes to, 8. 

Local battalions, Bengal, 37, 114. 

Locusts, flights of, in Bengal, 59 — at 
Kamptee, 138. 

London prices-current, 56, 92, 131, 183 
—markets, 51, 132, 184. 

Lushington (Governor), tour of, 18 — de- 
parture or, for England, 137* 

MeuedonaU (Mr.), assassination of, 17, 
120— dealliof bis widow, 44. 

Madagascar, purchase of ammunition by 
the government of, 31. 

Madras Intbluobncx :— Success of tbe 
Madras club, 16 — military retiring 
funds, 17, 37, 114— 4is8assi nation of Mr. 
Macdonald, 17, 120 — disturbance at 
Vizianagarum, 18 — the governor, 18, 
137— annual festival of the Rutli Jatra 
at Pooree, 68 — manufacturer ice, 69— 
the Naning war, ib. — progress of Chris- 
tianity in Travancore, t6. — an Easuln- 
dian’s attempt to be useful, i5.— ex- 
pedition against the Rajah of Goom- 
soor, 103, 137 — another dead pig, 103, 
157 — road to the Neilgherries, 103 
— sacrilege, 104 — new Governor, 137, 
159— police, 138— cholera, t&.— locusts, 
disturbance at Bangalore, 149, 159 
—death of Dr. T. Christie, 151— prices 
of European goods B9, 128, 179— 
government securities and exchanges, 
53, 90, 129, 180— slupping, 44, 84, 122, 
161— births, marriages, and deaths, 44, 
84, 122, 161. 

Government Orders :— New mem- 
ber of council, 41— travelling expenses 
of chaplains movements of regi- 
ments, 42, 81, 159— re-organization gf 
the Military Board, 81— gallant conduct 
of native soldiers, 120— ordnance and 
gun-cqfriage establishments, ib, — gar- 
rison surgeon and surgeon of the general 
hospital! i5.— pollution of a mosque at 
Arcot, 157— eximplary conduct of na. 
tive soldiers, i5.— staff allowances to in. 
terpreters and quarter.masters 158 — 
rewards to nativeoflicer8,t5.— travelling 
allowances t(f chaplains, 159 — H.M, 
30th Regt., 15 .— trurelling allowances 
(2C) 
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to civil and military^ officen, 16 .— nyw 
governor, lft<^*^courtomartia],121, 159 
«*-ciTilf ecclesiastical) and military ap- 
pointments, 4C, 81, 121^ 160 — fur. 
loughs, 44, 84, 122, 16l^retirements 
and resignations in England, 49. 

Supreme Court,'' 16— .property of 
suitors in, 70. 

MaAa PooroosA^ a pretended, 10. 
MaAomedan preacher at Calcutta, 12, 59* 
MaiiUcoacA in Ceylon, 28. 

Malacca Iktkllioence: — Hostilities 
with Naning, 24, 69, 73, 106~suin- 
mary of the active operations of the 
field force, 27~gold mines, 73— death, 
164. 

Malays^ war between the, and the British 
at Malacca, 24, 27, 69, 73, 106—Sia. 
mese expedition against Calantan, Pata. 
ni, and Tringanu, 28, 106. 

Mcdddf abandonment of the factory at, 61, 
Manilla, revolt at, 30— death at, 164. 
Marine service. East- India, claims of, 176. 
Markets in India, 53, 90, 129, 180 — Lon- 
don, 51, 132, 184. 

Mauritius Intelligence Judicial ap- 
pointments, 86 — hostility of the colonists 
to Mr, Jercmie, 111— new press regu- 
lation, i5. --tempest, 112 — interference 
of France in the affairs of the island, 
176— births and deaths, 47, 86 . 

Mecca, rebellion of the Turks in, 74 — 
violation of the temple at, ih, 

(Sjj Charles), 10 , 

Meteors, extraordinary, seen at Delhi and 
Meerut, 67. 

Military Board, Madras, 81, 

Military Retiring Funds, 17, 37, 114, 1.33, 

Mission tc Uunjeet Singh, 16— to Sinde, 
21— fron he Porte, 36. 

Misswruiriei III Travancore, 69 — in Siam, 
107— French, at the Cape, 113. 
Mokarram, celebration of the, at Bom- 
bay, 21 . 

Moneeruddeen, a Mahomedan fanatic in 
Bengal, 12, 59, 

MoonsAee Moosum, charges against, 5 . 
Moradahad, conspiracy of natives at, 101. 
Mosqve, pollution of a, at Cuddapab, 17, 
120 — ^at Arcot, 103, 157— at Bangalore, 
149, 1.59. 

Mugh Sebundy Corps, 114. 

Murder, extraordinary case of, at KuIIain 
Surrai, 4— trial of Thugs for, tin Cen- 
tral India, 22, .57— trial of natives for, 
in Bengal, 93 — of Cyt. J'ayter, 105. 
Mutiny at Sirdhanab, 8 , 59. 

Mysorean princes, 48. 

Nqnkk Pasha, mission of, *36. 

Naning, war with, €4, 27, 69, 73, 10 «. 


AW (Port), affairs at, 113. ^ 

Natives of India, alleged corruption 
amongst, 5— education of, 7, 15, 62, 
69, 102, 140, 151— press, 9, 22, 64— 
trial for crim. con., 71 — trial of, for 
murder, 4, 93— dismissal of an ofijcer 
for cruelty to, 152— see also Hindus, 
Navigation, steam, 61, 87. 

Navy, Indian, 44, 123. 

NeilgAerries, new road to the, 103 — rent 
of public buildings on, 162. ^ 

News^)apers---*ee Press, 

New South Wales Intelligence:— 
Tour of the governor, 31 — busbmen, ib, 
—Chelsea pensioners, 32 — Russian ship 
of discovery, t6.— coaches, 140— build- 
ings in Sydney, ib, — mechanic emi- 
grants, 141. 

— — — Suprefhe Court Miller v. Brett, 
31 — mutiny of seamen, ib. 

New Zealand, timber of, 178. 

Nicobar Islands, occupation of the, by the 
Danish government, 67. 

Nizamut Jdawlut^See Court of. 

Nutber Sing, zemindar, trial of, 94. 

Officers, Indian— see Army, 

Oodye Seel, murder of, 4. 

Oosman Beg, court-martial on, 159. 
Opium, Chinese edict concerning, 143. 
Oude, disgrace of the celebrated Hakeem 
Mheendee, minister of, 68— new mi- 
nister of, 137— disturbances in, 149. 

Palmer and Co., of Calcutta, estate of, 12 
—affairs of the late firm of, at Hydera- 
bad, 124, 171. 

Parkur, expedition against, 23. 
Parliament, Debates in; — the East^In- 
dia Company’s charter, 123. | 

Parsecs, riot amongst the, at Bombay, 19, 
20— trial of the rioters, 138— education 
of, in England, 140. 

Passengers of ships, 30, 87, 126, 177. 
Penang Intelligrnce: — Criminal sas- 
sions, 24, 73 — births and deaths, 46, 
86, 164. 

Persia, Russian ncgociatjons v^b, 63, 72 
—movements of the prince of, against 
Hirat, 72— bis successes in Khorassan, 
148 — arrival of Capt. Burnes in, i5.— 
expeditious journey of Capt. Hawkins 
from England to, 149. 

Persian Gulf, the plague in, 34. 

Peshawur, account of, 98. 
P'hansegars-^sea Thugs, 
l^gs, dead, pollutiofi of mosques by, 1 7, 
103, 120, 149, 157, 169. 

Pilgrims at Hurdwar, 61— at the festival 
of Juggernautb, 66. 

P/ra/es at Singapore, 105. 
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Plague at Bushire, 34. 

Poft’ee at Madras, 138. 

Poonah, disturbance In, ISl^ichools at, 

Pooree, festival at, 68. 

PoUinger (Co\,), mission of, 16, 21. 

Press, native, at Calcutta, 9 — at Bombay, 
32, HO—at Canton, 33— at Agra, 64— 
correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the editor of the Bombay Ga~ 
zeUCt 71— new regulations for, at the 
Mauritius, 111. 

Prices’ Ciirrentt East-India, 52, 89, 128, 
179— London, 56, 92, 131, 183. 

Privy CottTiciV;— Assaram Baboo, appel- 
lant ; Nawaub Gholaum Mahomed, 
respondent, 48. 

Prise^essays, Ceylon, 72. 

Prize-money in India, 37<^Dcccan, 176. 
Provincial battalionSf Bengal, 37, 114. 
PunchayetSt introduction of, into the Mo- 
fussil courts, 66, 95. 

Punjab, affairs in the, 63, 101. 

Quarter-masters, Indian, staff allowances 
to, 158. 

Quit-rents in Van Diemen’s Land, 32. 

Ramghur local battalion, 37. 

Rammo/iun Roy, abuse of, by the Bengal 
Hurkaru, 10. 

Ramnad, case of the ranee of, 1 72. 

2frtsifc (Prof.), death of, 51. 

Red Sea, volcanic island in, 34. 

Reductions at Bombay, 45 — at Malda, 61 
— at Ajmere, 102. 

Regulation respecting native punchayets, 
assessors, and juries, in Bengal, 66, 95 

for the press at the Mauritius, 111. 

P(ft6/of troops at Madras, 42, 81, 159 — 
in Ifbngal, 75, 152. 

Revenue of Van Diemen’s Land, 32. 
Rickards (Mr.), his discoveries commented 
on by the Meerut Observer, 67. 
Rooshun-ood- Doida (Nuwaub), 137. 
Runjeet Singh, message fiom Mr. Joseph 
Wolff to, 6, 63 — his interview with 
Mr. Wolfi; 101. 

Russell (SrWm. 0.), 3. 

Russia, designs of, on India, 8, 72— al- 
leged communication between the go- 
vernment of, and tlie Armenians of 
Calcutta, 13 — termination of the insur- 
rectionary war in the Asiatic provinces 
of, 35— designs of, on Khiva, 63. 

Ruth Jatra, celebration of the festival of, 
at Poorec, 68. 

Sacrifice, human, to the idol Kalee, 4. 

St. Helena Iktelliqencb:— F ormation 
of a whaling company, 112. 

Sam\tel (Mr.), a converted Jew, 59. 


Sayings* Bank in Ceylon, 23. 

&Aoo/an Ipdia, f, 15, iS$, 69, 102, 151. 
Securities, Indian, 53, 90, 129, 180. - 
Semaphores the Hooghley, 7. 

Shares, prices of, 56, 92, 131, 183« 

Shiffino, Notiew of : — Arrival of the 
Uussian ship of discovery jimerika, at 
Sydney, 32 — acciden^ on board the 
Marquis of Camden, 3o — loss of the 
Burhampooter steamer, 61 — lost of 
H.M.S. Forrester and the Promdence, 
free-trader, 127— loss of the Merefjkh, 
Brunswick, Sijden, John Biggar, So^iop 
Margaret, aaa Eugene, 177, 178. 

■ Arrivals and departures : — Cal- 

cutta, 40, 79, 119, 156-Madras, 44, 

87, 122, 161— Bombay, 46, 85, 123, 
163— China, 164— Ceylon, 123— home, 

50, 87, 126, 177. 

■ " ■» passengers by, 50, 87, 126, 177— 
cargoes of, 55, 182— freewtraders to In- 
dia, 55, 91, 130, 182— Company’s, to 
India, 56, 181. 

Shore (Hon. J. F.), 13. 

Siam, ncgociations between, and Calantan, 
Patani, and Tringanu, 28, 106— jour- 
nal of a residence in, by the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff, 107. 

Sinde, mission to, 16, 21. 

SiKOAFORE Intelligence: — Sir John T. 
Claridge, 105— murderer of Capt. .Tay- 
lor, ib» — trade of the settlement, t6.— 
pirates, ib, — prices of European goods, 
53, 90, 128, 180— births and marriage, 
86, 164. 

Slavery in Bourbon, 33 — Russians held 
in, at Khiva and Bokhara, 63 — in In- 
dia, 64 — at Gwalior, 65. 

Smith (Dr.), travels of, 112. 

Snake, intestinal, 71. 

Societies, proceedings r — Calcutta 
School Book Society, 15— Temperance • 
Societies in India, 61— Emigration and 
Temperance Societies at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 113. * 

Steam navigation, Indian, 61, 87. 

Stocks, daily price of, 132, 184. 

Storm at the Mauritius, 112 — in the 
Hooghley, 136. 

Sadder Ameen, disputation betwixt a cir- 
cuit judge and a, 6 1 . 

Sunday, public auction held on a, 64. 
Sutledge, navigation of the, 149. 

Suttee at Gyah, 9. 

Swan River, progress of the settlement at, 
111, 141— discoveries at, 142. 

Sylhet Jughti^Infintry, 114. 

Syria, war in, 36, 86, 112. 

Tahiti, lake ij the interior of, 110. 

Taylor {Capt. D. R.), murder of, 105. 
fto. Company’s sal& of, 51, 184, 



TeetooMeert insun^Uon caused bj, , 

Temperance Soaefite in ]^dia, $1— at &e 
of 0^ Hope, I i'3. 

ThngSi or stranglers^ in C^i^tral India, 
22—^heir systematic mode of plunder' 
and murder, 57— ‘execpitian of, 59. 

T^oo Saib, son of, 48, 

Trade, disputes in the way of, at Canton, 
33, 110— pit’vate, of Bengal, 97 — of 
Singapore, for 1831-32, 105 — of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 113— an attempt 
to open it in China, 145s— coasting, of 
the Chinese, H6. 

2Vowmcora, Christianity in, 69. 

Tringanu, rajahship of, 28— demands of 
the Siamese on, 106. 

Turkey, hostilities against, 36, 86, 112. 

Twseer Odden Mahomud, a fanatic Ma- 
homedan preacher, 12, 59. 

Tyfbongf diastrous, in China, 147. 

Untforminew, for staff officers.of Bengal, 
114— for Bengal engineers, 152. 

Ifnion^aniSr at Calcutta, 8. 


Dsxuin’s Lixp IirTt]:j[,^oxvci:— 
' ^Itocal improvements, 32 — revenue, tfr* 
^ }5.— mortality among the 

' price of land, i5.— anilMy 

of tbe colonists for a representative f o- 
vernment, 111, 141 — sale of Crown 
' lands, 141— discovery of a fertile tract, 
t5.— aborigines,. <5. 

Virianagarum, disturbance at, 18. ^ 

Vo^nic Island in the Red Sea, 34. 

Wa^iom (Mr.), 87. 

Walker {IMoi.), court-martial on, 78. 
Whaling^§^pany at St. Helena, 112. 
Wm, Hindlk), 149. 

Wilsm f Bishop), 149, 153, 

;W(Rev. Jdseph), travels of, in Asia, 
o, 62, 98 — singular ‘proclamation by, 
63— his inte^iew with Runjeet Singh, 
101— farewell letter of, to his English 
friends in India, 135. 

Yaou-jin, or dog.men, in China, 108. 


raiXTCD B7 J. 4 . cox AND SO 75, GREAT QU£XX STRi’Bf^ 
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